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VoL. LVI. No. 1 JULY, 1900 


Loves. The marriage and wedded life of Jane Welch and Thomas Carlyle 

have been much written of and discussed: Mr. Froude laid bare every link of the 

chain that held together two most uncongenial people, who yet loved each other sincerely ; 

and Mrs. Carlyle's letters disclosed the suffering that was daily endured by her husband's 

absorption in his work, his irritability and his neglect of all the tendernesses which go so far 

toward making a happy married life. Miss Laughlin’s sketch is strong, tender and very human, delightful in 
style, but unspeakably pathetic. 

The distinctive pageants of cities are a subject of interest to the traveller, the local resident and the student of 

times and manners. The very attractive article on The Flower Festival of Augusta will, in addition, charm the eye 


MOST important contribution is made this month to the series of Stories of Authors* 
Editorial 


Chat. 





by the beauty of the persons and objects represented. 
The entertainment of convalescing children has 
tried the ingenuity of every mother. Miss Lina 


Beard, the sister of the famous Dan Beard and her- CONTENTS 
self well known as a writer and artist, will in a short STYLES FOR LADIES. ; a4 1-44 
series of papers, provide amusements that will excite HOUSE FURNISHING AND Basa it raeariion 
' ice M. Kellogg. 14 
and hold the interest without taxing the strength ILLUSTRATED COOKERY. Ania Marisa: 2 
Spectacularly the third article on Paris and the FASHIONABLE COIFFURES. 45 
Exposition is the most attractive yet published, the FOR SURF AND SAND. . A aa of Wak 48 
foreign buildings lending themselves to more pictur- THE DRESSMAKER. A. L. Gorman. 50 
esque treatment. The text, by Eugenie Rivarde, ee a iE sale GIRLS. as 
treats seriously of the exhibits in the two palaces of STYLES FOR BOYS = 
Fine Arts and more lightly of the less conventional BRAZILIAN POINT. ..._. 71 
Rue des Nations and the realistically resurrected SEASONABLE DRESS FABRICS. ... . 72 
Old Paris. TRIMMINGS AND DAINTY ACCESSORIES. 74 
‘ ; ; MODERN LACE-MAKING. b She 76 
The doings of College Girls in vacation time PASTIMES FOR CONVALESCING CHILDREN. . 
are a subject of concern to thousands of young ILLUSTRATED. Lina Beard. 77 
women, their relatives and friends. Miss Halstead KNITTING. : ; 81 
tells of the diversity of their Summer occupations. CHILDREN AND THEIR ILLS. No. 7. Disorders of the 
; ; Digestive Apparatus. 
Whether Palmistry is considered a science or Grace Peckham Murray, M.D 82 
a pastime it always fascinates, and W. O. Bates HOW TO TAKE A PRINT OF THE HAND. suusrnaten. 
makes its practice a little more novel in his method SHiBSO MIEN William ©. Bates. 2 
of taking a print of the hand. PARIS AND THE EXPOSITION.—Third Paper. 
Helen Choate Prince in The Story of Gabriel Eugénie Rivarde. 90 
has written a strongly dramatic account of an THE STORY OF GABRIEL. Helen Choate Prince. 94 
e : ILLUSTRATED BY J. ALLEN 8ST. JOHN. 
Incident of the French Revolution, one of the best PAGEANTS OF CITIES. No.1. The Flower Festival 
things she has done. The scene is laid in the of Augusta. tustraten. Ella Butler Evans. 99 
valley of the Loire, where Mrs. Prince lives, and STORIES OF AUTHORS’ LOVES. No. 3 our ve 
the | t. ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS. Clara E. ug in. 102 
Rice Or Reece FANCY STITCHES AND EMBROIDERIES. . . . . . 
THE DELINEATOR is the most up-to-date ILLUSTRATED IN COLORS. Emma Haywood. 105-107 
of all the women’s magazines published. The COLLEGE NEWS. Carolyn Halsted 108 
colored plates of fashions and millinery, with the Ae) ee 2 
P Reece SOCIAL OBSERVANCES Mrs. Frank Learned. 110 
other abundant illustrations, are of immense value to CROCHETING. . so Lt 
all interested in incoming and prevailing styles. THE NEWEST BOOKS. Laura B. Starr 112 
In addition to this, none of the varied interests of DOMESTIC SUBJECTS : 
th ; The Suburban Home. Margaret Hall. 
¢ household ts oveniooked Mutton Rechauffe Eleanor M. Lucas. 
The subscription price of THE DELINEA- Some Fish and Some Sauces. Nannie Moore. 
TOR fs ONE DOLLAR for an entire year; Scotch Recipes. 5. G. Mosher. 116 
Single Copies are FIFTEEN CENTS. PRACTICAL GARDENING. Ward MacLeod. 121 
CLUB WOMEN AND CLUB LIFE. Helen M. Winslow. 124 
GIRLS' INTERESTS AND OCCUPATIONS. 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. See wieenelae. “age 


(Limited), 
PARIS—LONDON—NEW YORK. 


The evolution of 
the cosey-corner 
has reached almost 

incredible propor- 
tions. From its unconventional origin among the studios 
of our artists, where a packing-box covered with a rug often 
served as 8 divan, it now claims the most expensive fittings 
from the fashionable decorators’ establishments. The simpli- 
city of the original idea is almost lost in its present affuent 
form; yet, in recognition of its adaptability to inexpensive 
environment, a successful attempt lately made deserves illus- 
tration and description. 

This is an unassuming writing corner that occupies an angle 
of » bedroom in a Summer cottage. Its make-up involved 
mo outlay except the time, labor and ingenuity expended. 

The first provision was made for holding writing materials. 


The small table adapted for this purpose was given a little 
decorative treatment by a close-fitting cover edged with a 
ruffle. On the lower shelf a dictionary and books of refer- 
cence were placed; the upper part was reserved for pen-tray, 
ink, mucilage, pencil-holder, etc. A lap tablet with blotter 
served as a desk. 

A straight chair not being necessary for sitting at the table, 
a low rocker was adopted and moved toward the window, 
as inore light was required. A scrap-bag made of green denim 
took the place of a basket and concealed any untidy litter of 
torn papers, and a window-box did double duty as a seat and 
hold-all for supplies of note paper, clippings and little-used 
volumes, 

As decoration for the walls, some artistically colored prints 
‘were mounted without framing and fastened close to the 








wall by invisible tacks. The panels of the door made a 
subdued background for some half-tone engravings. 
At the window a buff-and-white lawn was hung to the 


sill without draping, its color and pattern matching quaintly 
the paper upon the walls. For color effect this unpretentious 
little corner depended upon the cretonne that covered the 
table and window-box, its vivid greens and pinks contrasting 
pleasantly with the buff walls and oak furniture. 

The conjunction of articles useful for pen-and-ink work 
gave so definite a point to this room that different members 
of the family often came from other parts of the house, cer- 
tain of placing their hands on pen, ink or paper. 

This association of things needed fur some particular avo- 
cation, sewing, painting or musical pursuits, could be adopted 
with slight expense in something of the same manner suggested 
by the writing corner. A piano and cabinet for music are 
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naturally placed together in a parlor or sitting-room: but 
further arrangement is scarcely ever attempted. An alcove 
or recess Offers an inspiring beginning for the creation of a 
musical corner. An appropriate motto could then be traced 
upon the arch of the wall. inviting one to the shrine within. 
Portraits of eminent composers, a carbon print of some cele- 
brated painting having a musical subject and one or more 
tinted plaster medallions of famous musicians could be used 
to ornament the walls. 

A picturesque piano chair and a hard wood bench in 
Colonial lines (to be used by duet players). a stand for violin 
music and a comfortable armchair for the favored listener 
should be grouped in the recess. A standing lamp at the 
side of the piano or a banquet lamp on a gafe table should be 
always in readiness as an;adjunct to the gas fixture. 
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; In a library certain accompaniments for study are looked for. As each room will become in time typical of the use to which 
4, The more comfortable these are, and the more artistically they itis put, its contents should be carefully chosen with this idea 
kept closely in mind. If neces- 
( saries only are first purchased 
.. and luxuries acquired gradually 
a satisfactory result is certain. 
In thinking about how to fur- 
nish a reception room one may 
be encouraged by the elasticity 
allowed by good taste. Begin- 
ning at the foundation of things, 
the condition of the floor re- 
quires the first consideration. 
Good hard wood makes a strong 
plea for the laying down of 
rugs, a plan carried out in the 
illustration. If, by preference, 
a large rug covers the floor, 
it should be allowed eighteen 
inches or two feet border all 
around, 

A pretty wall-paper should be 
one of the essential features of 
the reception room; dainty in 
pattern, bright in color and 
harmonious with the other fur- 
nishings, 

The window curtains are by 
general consent of some style of 
white or cream-white Jace. If 
these are hung against the glass 
panes they should not be very 
full, and a second pair of straight 
draperies of some color or a 
mixture of colors should hang 
over them. 

The strict use of a reception 

A CHEERFUL LIBRARY. room would demand only a few 
straight side chairs, a stuffed 
arm-chair and a small sofa. but 

are expressed. the nearer the room approaches the ideal. The a more homelike atmosphere can be diffused by adding, as shown 
conventional library is described by a well-known writer as in the picture, some books, a plant and a lamp ortwo. These, 
‘simply a splendid mausoleum 
where bonks are buried in costly 
state, and men move smong 
them with hushed breath. for 
fexr that the ghosts of the dead 
will rise up and confront them. 
In such libraries one vast, pon- 
derous. much-carved _ table 
stands in the center, and around 
are a number of deep, capa- 
cious, solemn chairs, that look 
as if nothing human had ever 
gat in them. The encircling 
shelves and cases look gloomily 
down, and a dismal array of 
plaster busts keep guard over © 
them” 
Aca welcome contrast to this 
- depressing room one hastens to 
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examine a room entirely oppo- a) | oN | ame RRB uA 
site in character, which is repre- iy beats a 

sented in the above illustration. 
The book shelves and woodwork 


are painted a deep-cream color, . AP { 


DX ee eT 
set off by a warm, refreshing 
ereen upon the walls and on the 
tiling of the fireplace. A mahog- 
any writing table is laden with 
current magazines, and the best 
le aid to their evening enjoyment 
nee is the student’s lamp with a 
a double ligbt. The floor is cov- 
ered with a thick rug of Oriental 
manufacture, and the broad 
mantel-shelf holds photographs 
and bric-d-brac that are full of 
family associations. Diamond 
panee contribute to make the va 
winds ws attractive, and a wholesome air of cheeriness pervades without bringing in toommuch of the living-room element. give a 
ther Tt is a distinct success in library making. charm that it is not wise to neglect. ALICE M. KELLOGG. 
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A Mopew Reception Room. 


FOR OUR FOREIGN FRIENDS. _ [FOREIGN POSTAGE 


FOR the benefit of the large foreign population in America, and to meet the needs On small orders of But- 
of European, Mexican and South American patrons, we issue Monthly a Fashion terick Patterns and on 


Publication in French, in Spanish and in German. clea f Pp tt 
Cc es oO e 
Each of these contains much reading of the character that has made THe DELIN- p = fi a : rms 
EATOR famous. Each has its own corps of translators. The advantage and reliability for foreign countries: 


of this plan have been at once recognized, so that we already send thousands of copies 


monthly to foreign countries and to those speaking a foreign language in America. With Orders for Patterns to be sent to 


Canada, Phillippine Islands, Porto Rico, 

° Anyone sending us five Subscriptions to these foreign Island of Guam : d ints in Chi t 
Sp ec a Hf Offer. publications will be registered for one extra subscription i. h i] : . ° a i a 
entirely free. For foreign countries, extra postage as indicated must be paid. De ea a eee : FOU . 
: . U.S. Postal Agency at Shanghai, no Extra 


Remittance for Postage is necessary. 

ene ee ———| Consiste de Cuarenta y Ocho p&ginas deGraba-| For One Pattern ordered to be sent from 
d Lectura con Laminas Iluminadas i i 

EI Espejo de la os y Le the United States to a Foreign Country not 


y Cubierta Ilustrada. . ‘ : 
A dedicado especialmente 4 la Dustracién y Descripcién specified above nor in the List below, an 


ST 
Moda del Dia. ET de los Eatil og mas Nuevos para Sefioras, Sefio ta y | EXTRA REMITTANCE OF TEN CENTS IS 
Nifios, y contiene ade culos sobre Telas para Vestidos, - 

‘AdoriGe: Confecci6n de Sombreros, Ropa Interior, y Otras REQUIRED TO PAY POSTAGE; for T'wo 
Modas, suplementadas por muchos interesantes articulos| or Three Patterns, Fifteen Cents Extra is 
sobre asuntos pertenecientes 41a casa. Notables mejoras se Z 

han hecho en la Revista, y hay cada mes un Generoso Desplego de Tustraciones y Amena Lec: necessary; for Four Patterns, Twenty 
pean eae Es indiscutiblemente, la Barata Publicacién de Modas de Cc ents; an d. for ‘Five: or Six, Twenty- 


five Cents. To any of the Countries in 








Precio de Suscripcién (en los Estados Unidos y 


MEXICO) -- <2. < ---+ cedignsoctSnwblada in marcas aseccvases ROO: ORO the List below, the Extra Postage required 
Precio de Suscripcién 4 Otros Paises franqueo is Ten Cents on One Pattern, and Twelve 
extra Incluso,--------.---------------------------------- $1.40, oro. Cents on Two or More, up to Ten. 
Precio por Entrega,---------------------------------------- 15 Cents., oro. 
Precio de Suscripcién porte pago, remitida desde Bahamas ; Barbadoes ; Colom- 
nuestra oficina en Londres 4 cualquier parte bia; Costa Rica; The Danish 
del mundo, 6 Shillings Ingleses. West Indies; Hawaii; Honduras 
OFERTA ESPECIAL alqui fe cinco Suscripciones & EL ESPEJO Briel) 5) vamnalcay: including; the 
e—A cualquier persona que nos envie cinco Susc s : : 
Ri Wn MODA DEL DIA acompafia AS por ef Precio de dichas Suscripciones al detal, ano- a and Caicos Islands; Leeward 
taremos UNA SUSCRIPCION EXTRA GRATIS. A toda Suscripcién ordenada para todo Pais slands ( Antigua with Barbuda and 
fuera de los Estados Unidos, el Canada, Terranova y México deber& acompanar $1.40, oro. | Redonda, St. Kitts, Nevis with Anquilla, 


~~ Dominica, Montserrat, and the Virgin 


Islands) ; Salvador; British Gui- 












E Journal de Mode comprend plus de Soixante pages 





e 
é ‘ de Texte, de Gravures, d'Annexes Coloriées et une ana ; Windward Islands (Gren- 
Le ‘liroir des Couverture Iliustrée. Il a pour but d’énoncer par ses | ada, St. Vincent, the Grenadines and St. 
rravures et dans ses articles les Derniéres Modes pour Dames, | Lucia) ; Newfoundland ; Hon- 





eunes Filles et Enfants, ainsi que les Nouveautés en Cha- : : : 
eaux, Tissus. Garnitures, qui tiennent une place a part duras (Republic of); Trinidad (in- 
ans les descriptions. Des Chroniques sur des sujets actuels cluding Tobago); Chile ; Germany ; 
et des Conseils a ‘usage des Ménagéres concourent 4 rendre Guatemala. 
ce Journal le plus attrayant et le meilleur marché des Pre- 
miéres Revues de la Mode du Monde Entier. 


Prix “de ’Abonnement pour les Etats-Unis, le SPECIAL RATES FOR PACKAGES 


Modes du Jour. 












Canada et le Mexique:..-------------------------- $1.00 par an. 
Prix de l’Abonnement pour les Autres Pays, On orders for Packaces or Par- 
aa por’ comprts Bo -- een enon eee en o-oo see e nee enone er TERNS the following Discounts will 
x du Nu §-.--ukpeeeseedwastcaagaseonetnciaeeaseerens ; j : 

Prix de 1l’Abonnement, envoyé franco a toutes be allowed ; but the entire amount 
les Parties du Monde de nos bureaux a must be ordered at onetime. In 
Londres: 6s. 6d. Anglais. ordering, specify the Patterns by 

(Toute personne nous envoyant cing Abonnements pour LE MIROIR DES MODES DU JOUR Numbers, and Sizes or Ages. 
accom és du montant des abonnements (au prix de détail), recevra en retour un abon- | 
nement gratuit au méme journal. On receipt of $3, we will allow a selec- 
_ accent tion to the extent of $4 in Patterns. 
IESE Revue besteht aus achtundvierzig Seiten Abbildun- No Extra Remittance is required with 
kK’ - en und Lesestort mit ilustriertem eckblatt. Ausse er aa inn Order to be sent to Countries 
en Seiten enthalt das Buch prachtvoll kolorierte und nic in irst List given. Fore 
Butteric S kolorierte Modebilder, Hut-Tableaux und ein koloriertes Ta- on a Packa . ae ee ees 
bleau fiir Stickerei-Muster. Letztgenanntes Tableau wird Bt . menhioned:3n 
Moden-Revue. fiir Damen, die sich mit Bunt-Sticken beschaftigen, von the Second List and to Mexico will be 
ossem Interesse sein. Die Revue behandelt in Text und 12 Cents; to all other countries, $1.20. 


at on eo eer te hast are Mere baer 

chen un aben, enthalt ausserdem jeden Monat Mode- rece a 
Plaudereien, Stoffe, Besitze, Hiite und Wasche beriihrend, On ipt of $5, we will allow a selec 
pod anderen interessanten Unterhaltungsstoff, und ist anerkannt als das Dilligste Moden- tion to the extent of $7 in Patterns. 
ournal ersten Ranges. Foreign Postage on this Package to Coun- 





Abonnementspreis fiir ein Jahr (Vereinigte Staaten tries in the Second List will be 24 Cents; 
und Mexico),-----------------------------eee---2--0e------------ $1.00 to All other Countries not specified above, 
Fir das weitere Ausland, (extra Porto mit einge- $1.90. 
foes sre ee ee eee $1.40 On receipt of $10, we will allow a selec- 
EIN ZEINn€ :XCMPI ALC oer are Fee OCR eR eee tion to the extent of $15 in Patterns. 
BESONDERE OFFERTE.—Jedem, der uns auf BUTTERICK’S MODEN-REVUE fiinf Abon- Foreign Postage on this Package to Coun- 
hements mit dem Abonnementspreis en detail zuschickt, werden wir ein Abonnement gratis tries in the Second List will be 36 Cents; 
zusenden. Wenn diese Abonnements fiir das weitere Ausland, die Vereinigten Staaten, Ca- loth ; ; ’ 
nada, Neu-Fundland und Mexico ausgenommen, bestimmt sind, ist fiir jedes Abonnement to All other Countries not specified above, 
$1.00 berechnet. $4.20. 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Limited), THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd.), 
7 to 17 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 7 to 17 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 
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ot Chocolate Sauce 
Melt 344 cake unsweetened chocolate with 
34 cup of powdered sugar and ¥% cup boil- 


ng water, stirring, cook in double boiler to 
the consistency of molasses and serve hot. 


Poured over vanilla ice cream makes 
a delicious dessert. The ice cream can 
be made in three minutes with a 


Peerless Iceland 
Freezer (One Motion) 


It is the simplest freezer made. 
The can revolves around the stationary 
dasher. Few parts—little friction. 

It runs easier and lasts longer thar 
a many-motioned freezer. 

Dasher is cleaned by simply dipping 
in hot water. All gearing enclosed. 

Thousands who had stopped making 
ice cream at home because of the 
trouble, now use the Peerless Iceland. 


A Four Quart Freezer 
and Peerless Ice Chipper i cr eC e ® 


If not on sale in your town, write for informa- 
tion how to obtain the above absolutely free. 
On request, we will send you our booklet, ‘Ico 
Cream Secrets,” which tells the secret of mok- 
ing fine ice cream, like the best confectioners’. 
DANA & CO., Dept. C,. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Who also make the “Toy’’—for 1 pint of cream 
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WITHIN REACH. 


— >] ECAUSE of its low price Ivory Soap 
is within the reach of all. Besides 
its low cost it has the advantage 
inat it is entirely satisfactory for so 
many varied uses; it will do the work 
of a half dozen kinds of soap each in- 
tended for a special purpose. 
Ivory Soap is 9944160 Per Cent. Pure. 
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The Fastidious VW/oman is Particular About Her Collars. 


No doubt you have experienced much difficulty in securing collars that § 


fit well, look well and wear well. 
The H. & I, Brand will solve your difficulty. 


Our women's collars are made with the same care and 


details which we give our men’s collars. 


They not only fit perfectly but they are handsome, stylish collars that 


will wear a long time and always look well. 


HOLMES & 


attention to 


heavy, linen collars of perfect relfability. 


If your dealer does not sell them send us 2 cents, giving the so 
and size you wish, and we will send you twv collars that will sult you per- 


fectly and permanently. 


both if desired. 


IDE, Depnicnent D, TROY, N. Y. 


VASSAR 
PHROSO 
SOROSIS 


: ESTELLE 


3 in. 
2% in. 


2¥ein. 


2in. 


Although the price is small they are not cheap collars—they are strong, 


‘le, helght 


Ask for our “Style Book for Women,” our “Style Book for Men," or 
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may be made with or without the under 
side-plaits at the side-front seams. 

The newest Eton jackets are marked by 
the absence of the collar, and one of the 
most attractive modes may be worn open 
or closed, with the neck high or low and 
with the corners either ruund or square. 
Both tucked and plain materials are appro- 
priate for developing the jacket, and the 
back may be fashioned with or without a 
center seam. 

Tucks or plaits still characterize the most approved skirts ; Another stylish Eton jacket without a collar has the 
one of the latest modes is in dip or round length and con- neck in front in very low outline and the fronts in points 
sistsof a five-gored foundation upper part, that is length- at the bottom. The mode may be made with or with- 





ened by a circular flounce, 
and a five-piece tucked skirt, 
the side pieces forming plain 
panels. 

An example of the tucked 
style shows a circular skirt 
tucked at the front and sides 


out the stitched bands and 
al 
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A circular-shaped bertha 
that may be scolloped or plain 
and draped boleros add an 


to flounce depth and having air of grace to a basque- 
an inverted triple box-plait waist with deep, round yoke 
at the back. It is in dip and becomingly bloused 
length, with a graceful flare fronts which is well adapted 
at the bottom, and is made for slender figures and for 
over a five-gored foundation developing soft, easily draped 
skirt. fabrics. The boleros may be 

A pointed yoke closing at omitted, and the sleeves at 


the left side and _ bloused 
fronts having several tiny 
tucks laid at the top distin- 
guish a new blouse waist. 

A basque-waist closed at 
the left side is rather severe, 
but suggests various modes 
of ornamentation. 

The side and back gores 
may be either tucked or 
shirred at the top in yoke 
outline in a five-gored skirt 
made over a_ tive - gored 
foundation skirt. It may be 
in either dip or round length. 

A circular upper part cut 
in points at the lower edge 
and lengthened by a circu- 
lar flounce characterizes a 
skirt of unusual attractive- 
ness. The back may be tucked 
or laid in an inverted box- 
plait, and clusters of tiny 
tucks or the regulation darts 
may fit the top of the skirt 
at the sides and front. 

A novel basque-waist 
closed at the left side has 
a deep, fancifully outlined 
yoke at the back and front 
and the quaint ‘‘1850” 
sleeves—a picturesque re- 
vival. A plain sleeve may 
be used, if preferred. 

A new tucked basque- 
waist with an under-arm 
gore at each side has fanci- 
fully outlined ornamental 
pieces revealing a full vest 
and a fitted belt round the 
bottom. The collar and 
sleeves may be tucked or 
plain. The mode is par- 
ticularly suitable for stout 
figures. 

One ortwo circular 
flounces may be disposed 


Fi 


around the bottom of a five-go 
length. The back may be tuck 


box-plait. 


A stylish costume with a blou 
and a three-piece skirt with inve 


the wrist may be either fan- 
cifully outlined or plain. 
A fichu bertha follows the 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF FIGURES IN COLORS, TINTS, ETC., SHOWN ON FIRST PAGE 


FIGURE ON FIRST COVER PAGE. 


This represents a Ladies’ shirt-waist and_ skirt. 
waist pattern, which is No. 4129 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, 
bust measure, and is again pictured on 
pene 34. The skirt pattern, which is 

o. 4093 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in 
nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inch- 
es, waist measure. 

To the athletically inclined woman 
this stylish and effective toilette will 
prove generally acceptable: 
appropriately developed for wear on the 
gglf links, the materials employed being 
red and green French flannel for the 
shirt-waist and white serge for the skirt, which has an 
under-facing of red silk. A green-and-white polka-dotted 
silk tie gives a natty touch to the shirt-waist, which has 





stylish fulness at the 
bottom both at the 
front and back. The 
fulness at’ the front 
puffs out becomingly, 
and the closing is 
made with gilt buttons 
through a box-plait at 
the center. The but- 
tons are also used for 
decoration, and a linen 
collar -is worn. The 
sleeves are of correct 
size and are finished 
with link cuffs. Fancy 
box-plaited patch 
pockets having point- 
ed flaps, and pointed 
shoulder-straps unite 
in producing a mili- 
tary effect that is de- 
cidedly smart. 

The skirt is a three- 
piece mode and has an 
extra box-plaited gore 
at the back; it is of 
graceful length, and 
while the seams are 
not indicated in the 
figure, they are plainly 
evident in the small 
view shown here- 
with. Decoration is 
given by rows of red 
soutache braid at the 
bottom. 

Serviceable toilettes 
may be made in this 
style for touring, shop- 
ping, stormy-weather 
Wear,etc. An extreme- 
lvnseful outing toilette 
could be developed 
in khaki and finished 
with several rows of 
machine-stitching, 
self-strappings or 
braid in graduated 
widths. The waist 
may be developed in 
piqué, linen, duck, 
madras, gingham and 
other similar mate- 


rials, and the skirt in serge, cheviot, double-faced . cloth. 
linen, cravenette, ete., with any preferred decoration. 


2 


OF COVER AND PAGES 1 TO 20 INCLUSIVE. 


Figures Nos 1T ann 2T.—DAINTY SUMMER GOWNS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 1.) 
Fievre No. 1 T.—This unites a Ladies’ basque-waist and. 


The 



















It is here 


LADIES’ COSTUME: CONSISTING OF A YOKE WAIST (TO BE 
MADE WITH MOUSQUETAIRE OR PLAIN SLEEVES, AND 
WORN WITH OR WITHOUT THE FICHU), AND A FIVE- 
GORED SKIRT (TO BE TUCKED AT THE SIDES AND BACK 
OR MADE WITH A DART AT EACH SIDE AND GATHERS 
AT THE BACK, AND TO BE IN Dip oR ROUND LENGTH.) 

DESIRABLE FOR SWISS, ORGANDY, ETC. 


(For Description see Page 31.) 


skirt. The waist pattern, which is 4115 and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
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four inches, bust measure, and is differently portrayed on 
page 29. The skirt pattern, which 1s No. 4132 and costs 
1s. or 25 cents, is in nire sizes from twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist measure, and is again illustrated on page 44. 

Net, both plain and figured, is a much favored material 
this season for developing dressy toilettes. In the present 
instance the association of figured black net. black lace in- 
sertion and white Renaissance lace and chiffon over a 
lining of white silk produces admirable results. The fronts 
and back of the basque-waist are shaped low to reveal the 
smooth yoke that closes at the left side. Their fanciful 
upper outline is defined by mitred bands of insertion that 
are joined to . 
similar bands 
that extend over 
the shoulders in 
cap effect, and 
the bands are 
continued along 
the front and 
lower edges of 
the short ja- 
quette fronts. 
The back of the 
waist is drawn 
down close with 
gatheredfulness 
at the center 
and the jaquette 
fronts flare styl- 
ishly and have 
slight fulness 
below the bust 
taken up in a 
group of tiny 
tucks. The full 
front puffs out 
attractively,and 
a high stock-collar, showing 
a decoration of narrow velvet 
ribbon, and flare cuffs com- 
plete the neck and the close- 
fitting sleeves respectively. 

The skirt is a particularly 
graceful design in dip length. 
The circular upper part is 
smoothly adjusted at the top 
by groups of short dart- 
shaped tucks and ds cut in 
points at the lower edge and 
lengthened by arippling, ¢ir- 
cular flounce. It has an in- 
verted box-plait at the back. 

The toilette could be hand- 
somely duplicated in satin 
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Liberty and Jace appliqué or 4149 


foulard and all-over lace, LADIES’ COSTUME: CONSISTING OF A BLOUSE ETON, A 
with insertion, ruchings or A REMOVABLE VEST, AND A THREE-PIECE SKIRT 
passementerie for ornamen- WITH INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK, AND TO 
tation. BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT UNDER SUWE-PLAITS 
—— AT THE SIDE-FRONT SEAMS. 
Figure No. 2 T.—This em- or Descup lon cen: hae ss:) 


braces a Ladies’ waist and 


skirt. The pattern, which is No. 4113 and costs 10d. or 20 


cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure, and is again pictured on page 33. 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 4060 and costs 1s. or 25 
cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
Waist measnre. 

An ideal toilette for Summer garden fétes, etc.. is por- 
trayed at this figure developad in figured silk mull. with 
joined rows of insertion and blue velvet ribbon for the 
yoke and sleeves and blue chiffon for the fichu bertha. 
The bertha is edged witha knife-plaitiny of the chiffon and 
is gracefally draped about the shoulders and lapped at the 
left side, a bow of chiffoo having Jong, flowing scarf ends 
ornamenting it stylishly. The bow is not provided for in 
the pattern, but may be easily made. The bertha fichu 
gives a distinguishing touch to the waist and outlines the 
smooth, round yoke. The full front of the waist paffs out 
becomingly, while the bucks have only slight plaited ful- 





ness at the bottom drawn down close toward the closing. 
The sleeves are of stylish adjustment, and the collar is in 
standing style. 

A scolloped gathered flounce characterizes the seven- 
gored skirt, which is in dip length and has gathered fulness 
at the back. Ribbon, a self-ruching and lace edging supply 
cffective decoration to the toilette. 

Point d’esprit, organdy, India or foulurd silk, sheer lawn, 
batiste, etc., will reproduce the toilette attractively with 
edging, insertion, appliqué or shirred ribbon for decoration. 
A charming toilette will result if Liberty panne be used for 
the skirt and waist, with spangled net for the yoke, sleeves 

and fichu bertha, and appliqué lace 
bands for decoration. 


_ - > -—-_——_—- 


Figures Nos. 3T anp 4T—HANDSOME 
CALLING TOILETTES. 
(For Illustrations see Page 2.) 


Fictre No 3T.—This unites a Ladics’ 
Eton jacket and skitt. The jacket pat- 
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tern. which | i 
is No. 4122 — —_— 

and costs 4149 

10d. or 20 

cents, is in 

seven sizes from thirty to fortv-two inches, bust measure. 
and is also pictured on page 27. The skirt pattern, which 
is No. 4137 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in seven sizes from 
twenty to thirty-two inches. waist measure, and is differ- 
ently portrayed on page 89. . 

A variation in Etons is sure to be acceptable. for this 
becoming garment has attaincd an unprecedented popu- 
larity daring the past season and is still advancing in 
favor. In the toilette illustrated a stylish modifieation— 
unique in that it is collarless—is here pictured made 
of black tucked . taffeta and finished with machine- 
stitched bands of plain taffeta. The garment shows fanlt- 
less adjustment and extends_to the waist-line all around. 
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The dart-fitted fronts flare stylishly to reveal the waist and 
fancy tie, and the sleeves, which are comfortably close, are 
extended over the hands in scolloped outline. 

The five-gored skirt is developed in white silk mull over 
a five-zored foundation of white taffeta. Several rows of 
shirring regulate the fulness at the top of the sides and 
back, below which it ripples gracefully. The dainty effect 
is heightened by the artistic disposal of appliqué lace—in 
serpentine outline--over the side-front seams and about 
the sides and back of the skirt in graduated flounce effect. 

French batiste, organdy, embroidered Swiss and soft 
silk or woolens such as foulard, India, crépe de Chine, 
voile, challis, ete., are admirably suited to 
the skirt design, while the Eton may be 
reproduced in plain ortucked soft woolens, 
satin, taffeta, etc. An effective toilette could 
be developed in this style of black broad- 
cloth for the Eton with bands of stitched 
taffeta or panne and white organdy for the 
skirt with garniture of black Chantilly lace. 
The waist to be worn beneath the jacket 
could also be of organdy decorated with 
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LADIES’ 
FANCY BASQUE-WAIST, TO 
LENGTH SLEEVES, AND A SEVEN-GORED SKIRT, WITH 

SEVEN-GORED FOUNDATION SKIRT. 


black Chantilly and rows of narrow black velvet ribbon. 


Ficvre No. 4T.—This illustrates @ Ladies’ basque-waist 
and skirt. The basque-waist pattern, which is No. 4115 
and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure, and is also por- 
trayed on page 29. The skirt pattern, which is No. 3820 
and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in seven sizes from twenty to 
thirty-two inches, waist measure. 

Never has Jace been used in greater abundance or with 
more pleasing results than during the present season. In 
this instance lace appliqué is effectively employed as a 
garniture on waist and skirt. Pale-gray meteor crépe was 

























COSTUME 
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selected fur the skirt, while the waist is developed in a 
combination of tucked and plain white silk muslin and 
figured black lace net showing a design that harmonizes 
with the lace appliqué. The upper part of the waist is 
a smooth yoke which closes at the left side. and the 
jaunty jaquette fronts separate to reveal full fronts that 
puff out in an attractive manner. The back of the waist 


is full at the bottom, and mitred bands of the plain silk 
muslin overlaid with lace appliqué outlines the fanciful upper 
edge of the back and jaquette fronts and extend over the 
tops of the oa et two-seain sleeves, adding breadth to the 

e 


shoulders. bands are continued along the front and 
lower edges 
of the 
jaquette 
fronts, and 
circular flare 
cuffs are a 
vecoming 
feature of 
the close-fit- 
ting sleeves. 
A high stock 
ornamented 
with ribbon 
and a rosette 
of tulle and 
a wrinkled 


belt com- 
P lete the 
mode. 


Plaits area 
pronounced 
characteris- 
tic of the six- 
gored skirt, 
which falls 
in a graceful 
double box- 
plait at the back. 
The plaits are taken 
up in clusters in the 
side gores and are 
stayed to a little 
below the knee and 
then allowed to 
flare attractively. 
Soft silks and 
woolens will lend 
themselves readily 
to the mode, and 
if a simpler effect 
be desired, the gar- 
niture on the skirt 
may be omitted. 
The toilette would 
be charming devel- 
oped in organdy or 
some other sheer 
fabric, with a gar- 
niture of point 
d’Alencon lace. If 
the toilette be de- 
veloped in foulard, 
the yoke and stock may be of shirred chiffon, with passe- 
menterie trimmings. 


LENGTH: CONSISTING OF A 
HAVE ELBOW OR FULL- 


IN DIP 


(For Description see Page 32.) 


>-—— 


Figures Nos. 5T. 6T anp 7T.—FASHION ABLE 
NOON TOILETTES. 
(For Illustrations see Page 3.) . 


Ficure No. 5 T.—This illustrates a Ladies’ basque-waist 
and skirt. The waist pattern, which is No. 4119 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to 
forty-two inches, bust measure, and is again pictured on 
page 30. The skirt pattern, which is No. 4186 and costs 1s. 
or 25 cents,is in seven sizes from twenty to thirty-two 
inches, waist measure, and is again represented on page 40. 

The fancy basque-waist included in the fashionable toi- 
Jette here illustrated developed in a-stylish combination of 
lavender silk, black panne, Jace ,over -pink(silk) and broché 
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silk is exceedingly attractive and introduces a scolloped 
bertha and gracefully draped boleros. The bertha outlines 
the lower edge of the smooth, round, lace voke, which closes 
at the left side, and the bolero is drawn up by gathers at 
the center of the front and back and curves away prettily. 
The waist is smooth at the sides but shows becoming fulness 
at the front and in the lower part of the back and has 
close-fitting sleeves that shape a point at the wrists. A 
wrinkled velvet belt and fancy standing collar are worn. 

Tucks are attractively introduced in the front and back 
of the skirt which overlap side pieces that form plain 
panels. The tucks terminate at flounce depth, and slight 
fulness at the center of the back is collected in gathers at 
the top; the skirt is made over a foundation having a five- 
gored upper part that is lengthened by a deep, circular 
flounce. 

Crépe de Chine, all-over lace and satin would combine 
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LADIES’ MOTHER- HUBBARD N£&GLIGEE OR WRAPPER, WITH THREE-QUARTER OR FULL-LENGTH SLEEVES. 


(For Description see Page 33.) 


pleasingly by the node. Plain and embroidered batiste 


could also be associated. 


Figure Ne. 6T.—This unites a Ladies’ basque-waist and 
skirt. The waist pattern, which is No. 4141 and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
two inches, bust measure, and is differently portrayed on 
page 32. The skirt pattern, which is No. 4042 and costs 
1s. or 25 cents, is in seven sizes from twenty to thirty-two 
inches, waist measure. 

A variation in the popular bolero is sure to prove 
acceptable to admirers of the style. The waist embraced 
in this toilette is designed on new and attractive lines. 
The full front and smooth back-yoke are prettily revealed 
by the bolero, which is in scolloped outline at the bottom 
all round, but has a straight upper edge at the back. The 
bolero fronts, which are also scolloped at the top, flare 
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jauntily and are gracefully adjusted by single bust darts, 
A fancy stock finishes the neck, and a wide girdle belt gives 
stylish completion at the waist. The sleeves, which show 
the newest shaping, have slight gathered fulness at the top 
and flare over the hand in a point. 

The three-piece skirt is an exceptionally graceful design 
and is distinguished by a cluster of tucks taken up in each 
side of the front-gorg and atthe back. A decorative touch 
is supplied in this instance by straps arranged over the 
tucks at the front. The straps are not provided for in the 
pattern. <A fashionable shade of lady’s-cloth and white 
fancy tucking were here harmoniously associated in the 
toilette, with Liberty satin for the belt and collar. 

Handsome toilettes could be developed in this style of 
panne satin, challis barége, foulard or India silk in com- 
bination with all-over lace. If crépe de Chine and all-over 
lace be selected and the crépe de Chine be tucked for the 
bolero, the result will be 
particularly pleasing. 





Figure No. 7 T.—This em- 
braces a Ladies’ basque- waist 
and skirt. The waist pattern, 
which is No. 4157 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in seven 
sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-two inches, bust 
measure, and is again por- 
trayed on page 31. The skirt 
pattern, which is No. 4125 
and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is 
in seven sizes from twenty 
to thirty-two inches, waist 
measure, and is pictured dif-. 
ferently made up on page 41. 

A toilette of this Seen. : 
tion will prove useful for a 
variety of occasions. It is 
in this instance developed 
in green crépe de Chine, with 
all-over lace over flesh-tinted 
silk for the yoke and sleeves. 
The yoke is outlined by a 
ruching of green Liberty 
silk that follows the fanciful 
upper edge of the waist, 
which is smooth at the top 
but has plaited fulness at 
the center of the front and 
back at the bottom. Rib- 
bon is arranged in stra 
effect over the shoulders aa 
formed into asoftly wrinkled 
belt at the waist. 

The circular skirt is in 
dip Jength and has a five- 
gored foundation. It is 
tucked at the front and sides 
to flounce depth and has the 
fulness at the back laid in 
an inverted triple box-plait. 
Three rows of appliqué lace 
supply ornamentation for 
the skirt. 

Tunic cloth, cobweb-vailing, crépe laine, challis barége, 
silk barége, foulard and India silk may be combined 
with fancy tucking, all-over lace, etc., by the mode. A 
handsome toilette was of pastel-blue cloth, with tucking 
for the yoke and écru lace appliqué for decoration. 
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Figures Nos.8 T anp 9T.—MODISH CARRIAGE TOILETTES. 
(For Illustrations see Page 4.) 


Fieure No. 8T.—This illustrates a Ladies’ Eton jacket 
and skirt. The jacket pattern, which is No. 4122 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to 
forty-two inches, bust measure, and is again portrayed on 
page 27. Theskirt pattern, which is No. 4137 and costs 1s. 
or 25 cents, is in seven sizes-from twenty to thirty-two 
inches, waist measure, and is differently shown on page 39. 
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While a peculiar charin surrounds the Summer gown de- 
veloped in some diaphanous cotton fabric, those reproduced 
in woolen materials can by no means be dispensed with 
and can be made equally attractive. The toilette portrayed 
at this figure is made of beige tunic cloth, with a garniture 
of heavy lace appliqué and bands of golden-brown taffeta. 
The jacket is an Eton without a collar, this being a pro- 
nounced characteristic of that particular style this season. 
The jacket reaches to the waist-line and curves upward in 
a point at the back of the neck; it rounds away gracefully 
at the upper and lower edges in front, and is slightly 
double-breasted. The sleeves are of fashionable shaping 
flaring over the hands, and the arrangement of the lace 
appliqué on the jacket is undeniably attractive. 

The five-gored skirt flares toward the foot and gathers 
dispose of the fulness at the top at the sides and back. 

Lady’s-cloth, vailing, crépe de Chine, cashmere, taffeta, 
ete., will stylishly reproduce 
the toilette, with stitched 
panne, passementerie, braid, 
appliqué, etc., for garniture. 
The Eton would be very 
dressy developed in tucked 
black taffeta. If cloth be 
employed, the edges could be 
piped with satin, this finish 
being very fashionable. De- 
veloped in pale-blue serge 
the toilette would be attract- 
ive and stylish. 


FievreE No. 9T.—This 
unites a Ladies’ blouse waist 
and skirt. The waist pat- 
tern, which is No. 4146 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in 
seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, 
bast measure, and is again 
illustrated on page 35. The 
skirt pattern, which is No. 
4117,and costs 1s. or 25 cents, 
isin nine sizes from twenty 
to thirty-six inches, waist 
measure, and is shown dif- 
ferently pictured on page 43. 

The rich material employ- 
ed in the development of the 
original toilette and the ar- 
tistic decoration produce ‘a 
delightful effect. A deli- 
eate shade of gray London 
cord, all-over lace and strap- 
pings of dark-gray panne 
piped with white taffeta are 
here associated. The blouse 
waist has a stretched back 
and blousing fronts that are 
topped by a smooth, pointed 
yoke, and line tucks dispose 
of the fulness in the upper 
part of the fronts. The belt 
deepens at the center of the 
back to shape a point at the 
topand bottom. The sleeves, which are of stylish cut, have 
slight fulness at the top collected in gathers and are given 
a fancy touch by flare cuffs, and a high stock completes the 
neck. The strap decoration induces a broad effect at the 
shoulders. 

The skirt, which is a five-gored mode and in dip length, 
is smoothly fitted about the hips and has an inverted box- 
plait at the back. It is relieved of severe plainness by the 
rippling, circular flounce at the foot and the unique arrange- 
ment of the strappings. 

The toilette could be reproduced with stylish effect in 
piqné or linen, with self-strappings, insertion, braid or 
appliqué for decoration. Lady’s-cloth and fancy tucking 
would combine attractively in the toilette, with appliqué 
lace or bands of stitched taffeta or satin for ornamentation. 
A handsome toilette could be developed of organdy, with 
joined rows of lace insertion and ribbon for the yoke. 
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Figures Nos. 10T ano 11T.—DRIVING TOILETTES. 
(For Illustrations see Page 5.) 


Figure No. 10 T.—This illustrates a Ladies’ Eton jacket 
and skirt. The jacket pattern, which is No. 3996 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to 
forty-six inches, bust measure. The skirt pattern, which is 
No. 4168 and costs ls. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and is differ- 
ently represented on page 42. 

The automobile is now being employed as a means of 
locomotion in city and country and promises to increase 
in popularity. To be gowned properly when enjoying a 
ride or when driving is very desirable, and the stylish 
toilette portrayed at this figure will be found eminently 
suited for the purpose. It is developed in fine dark-blue 
serge, the skirt being plainly finished with machine-stitch- 





(For Description see Page 33.) 


ing, while the jacket is ornamented with fancy black braid 
arranged over bands of white taffeta. The jacket isin Eton 
style and is notched at the back. It has close-fitting 
sleeves and flares attractively in front, revealing the shirt- 
waist worn beneath and a pretty ribbon tie. In this 
instance the high, flare collar provided for by the pattern 
is omitted, the result being particularly fashionable. 

Tucks at the side and an inverted box-plait at the back, 
dispose of the fulness in the three-piece skirt, which flares 
gracefully at the foot. 

The toilette could be stylishly developed in black taffeta, 
the material being plain or tucked for the jacket. Venetian 
cloth, broadcloth, zibeline, homespun, cheviot, suiting, 
piqué, duck, khaki, Galatea, drilling, etc., are also appro- 
priate for reproducing the toilette. The skirt could also 
be attractively developed in vailing, crépe de Chine, foulard 
or cashmere. —~ 
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Fievure No. 11T.—This portrays a Ladies’ Eton jacket 
and skirt. The jacket pattern, which is No. 4147, and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-four inches, bust measure, and is again illustrated 
on page 28. The skirt pattern, which is No. 4117 and 
costs ls. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from 
twenty to thirtv-six inches, waist measnre, 
and is pictured on page 43. 

The toilette shown at this figure is ex- 
tremely stydish and exemplifiés the effect- 
iveness of combining two. shades, castor 
broadcloth being associated withdark- brown 
cloth and machine-stitching supplying the 
finish. The Eton isacollarless mode and is 
perfectly adjusted; it is outlined with fit- 
ted bands and is notched at the back and 
extends only to the waist-line except at the 
center of the front, where it deepens and 
flares stylishly. Pointed cap-facings give a 
decorative touch to the sleeves, which are 
comfortably adjusted and bell-shaped at 
the wrists. <A dainty shirt-waist that is 
completed with a standing collar and a 
flowing silk tie is revealed by the Eton. 

The skirtis a five-gored style in dip length 
and is also described at figure No. 9T. 

Taffeta and any of the fashionable tailor 
cloths may be employed for the Eton, while 
for the skirt soft silks and dainty cotton 
fabrics may be 
used with suc- 
cessful results, 
with appliqué 
lace, braid, ete., 
for decoration. 
Thetoilette may 
be reproduced 
in white piqué 
ornamented 
with insertion, 
and with it may 
be worn a natty 
shirt-waist. 


— 


FIGURES Nos. 
2 lt anxnn13 T.— 
LADIES’ EM- 
PIRE LONG 
COAT AND 
CYCLING TOI- 
LETTE. 


(For Illustrations 
see Page 6.) 


Fictre No. 
12 T.—This _il- 
lustrates a La- 
dies’ long coat. 
The pattern, 
which is No. 
4175 and costs 
ls. 8d. or 30 
cents, is in five 
sizes for ladies 
from thirty to 
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forty-six inch- i 

es, bust meas- \ 

ure, and is again t 

illustrated on Nii 

page 26. St 
At this sea- : 

son of the year 

when _ travel- 

ling, coaching 


and similar diversions are so much indulged in a long coat 
is essential to thorough comfort. The Empire design here 
illustrated is very practicable and follows the latest tenets 
of Fashion as regards cut and adjustment. The short body 
is extended to form the high, flaring collar, and the fronts 
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deepen perceptibly and are reversed in large, triangular 
revers which are a conspicuous feature of the mode. The 
gored skirt is extended at the front to the shoulders form- 
ing a waistcoat, and the fulness is taken up tu a graceful 
depth at the sides and back in tucks, below which the 
garment flares effectively. A deep, fancy 
enuff is a feature of the stylish sleeve, 
which is given a dainty touch by a 
frill of lace at the wrist. The coat is 
pictured, in this instance, developed in 
beige lady’s-cloth combined with dark- 
brown taffeta and écru all-over lace. A 
jabot of lace is a becoming accessory, and 
large fancy battons give ornamentation, 

Developed in alpaca or brilliantine the 
coat would be practicable as well as 
serviceable, as these materials shed dust 
readily and are very durable. <A dressier 
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LADIES’ EMPIRE LONG COAT. (EQUALLY DESIRABLE FOR 
TRAVELLING, COACHING, ETC., AS FOR EVENING WEAR.) 


(For Description see Page 33.) 


garment could be made of black taffeta, with 
appliqués of lace for decoration. 


Figure No. 13T.—Lapirs’ Cycune Tor- 
LETTE.—This combines a Ladies’ Eton Jacket 
and short skirt. The jacket pattern, which is 
No. 4030 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in eight 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-four inches, bust meas- 
ure. The skirt pattern, which is No. 4037 and costs 10d. or 
20 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
Waist measure. 

Faultless adjustment and simplicity of. design are the 
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attractive elements of this stylish toilette. Mixed woolen 
goods was the material selected for the present develop- 
ment, with dark-green silk for the vest extensions and 
rows of inachine-stitching for the finish. The close-fitting 
Eton terininates in scollops at the waist-line in the back, 
while at the front deepens to form points at the lower 
corners. The fronts tlare stylishly revealing the narrow 
vest extensions and are slightly low at the neck at the 
center, but extended at the sides with the backs to form 
the becoming flare collar. The two seam sleeves, which 
tit closely and extend over the hands in bell effect, have 
slight gathered fulness at the top. 

The short circular skirt is exceptionally graceful and has 
its fulness at the back laid in two box-plaits on the out- 
side. It may be of any desired length and is slashed at the 
front for the drop closing. 

The toilette is also appropriate for wear when shopping. 
golting, touring, etc., and may be developed in a variety of 
attractive niaterials, khaki, drilling, linen, English-Bedford, 
serge, cheviot, suiting and 
alpaca being general favor- 
ites, With machine-stitching 
forthe finish. <A serviceable 
toilette was of brown cloth. 


——_———— > 


Fierres Nos. 14 T anp 15 T.— 
BOATING COSTUMES. 


(For Illustrations see Page 7.) 


Fievre No. 14 T.—This 
illustrates a 
Ladies’ cos- 
tume. The 
pattern, 
which is No. 
4149 and 
costs 1s. 3d. 
or 30 cents, 
is in seven 
sizes for la- 
dies = from 
thirty to for- 
ty-two  in- 
ches, bust 
ineasure,and 
i3 differently 
portrayed on 
page 22. 

The em- 
broidered 
emblems, 
ribbonstraps 
and fancy 
buttons em- 
ploved as 
garniture re- 
lieve the se- 
verity of the 
sinple costume here developed in fine white flannel and 
finished with stitching. The blouse Eton has a stretched 
back and dart-titted fronts that are gracefully reversed to 
form revers which frame the smooth, removable vest, the 
latter blousings with the fronts. The revers may have 
square or round corners and meet the ends of the large, 
flare collar, while a standing collar encircled by a tie of 
silk completes the neck of the vest. The close-fitting 
two-seam sleeves are of fashionable cut. 

The three-piece skirt is of the newest shaping, fitting 
closely ubout the hips and having an underfolded box- 
plait at the back. It may be made with or without 
ap under side-plait at the lower part of each seam at 
the front. these plaits contributing desirable fulness to 
the mode. 

Lady’s-cloth, cheviot, serge, piqué, khaki, etc., may be 
satisfactorily used for the mode; if a more dressy effect 
be desired, black taffeta could be pleasingly combined with 
all-over lace or tucked silk. A dainty yachting costume 
is of white serge with white taffeta for the revers and vest. 


The 





Fietre No. 15 T.—This portrays a Ladies’ costume. 
















LaDIeSs’ ETON JACKET, WITHOUT A COLLAR. (TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT A SEAM AT THE CENTER OF 
THE BACK, AND WITH ROUND OR SQUARE CORNERS.) 


(For Description see Page 34.) 
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pattern, which is No. 4109 and costs 1s. or 265 cents, is in 
seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust 
measure, 

The pleasure of boating will be greatly increased if one 
be comfortably gowned when indulging in this healthful 
diversion. A costuine particularly appropriate for outing 
wear is here illustrated inade of navy-blue and white serge, 
with plain. and fancy white braid for decoration and 
machine-stitching for the finish. The comfortable blouse 
droops gracefully at the front and sides and shows a unique 
disposal of the fulness in small, lengthwise tucks at the 
front and back. The sailor collar enhances the nautical 
appearance of the costume, and its broad ends frame a 
buttoned-in shield. The sleeves are of fashionable adjust- 
ment and are shaped with the customary seams at the 
inside and outside of the arm. A standing collar, that 
rises in a point at each side, and a ribbon tie give comple- 
tion at the neck. 

Tucks also appear at the sides and back of the three- 
piece skirt, which flares styl- 
ishly toward the foot and 
ripples prettily below the - 
hips and at the back. The 
tucks terminate at different 
depths, those at the back 
being the shortest, and the 
mode may be in dip or round 
length. 

The costume would be ex- 
tremely serviceable if devel- 
oped in khaki, a material 
much favor- 
ed for out- 
ing suits 
this season. 
Linen, ___pi- 
qué, Galatea, 
duck, drill- 
ing, flannel 
and kindred 
fabrics are 
also desir- 
able for re-. 
producing 
the mode, 
and, if :-de-. 
sired, the 
sailor collar. 
and_ shield 
may be of . 
& contrast-- 
ing colorand 
material. 
The mode 
will be spe- 
cially appro- 
priate = for . 
travelling if 
made of mo- 
hair, serge or brilliantine; cooler costumes are of linen, 
duck or khaki, and very little trimming is necessary. 


—_ -_—-—— ~<S - 


Figures Nos. 16T, 17 T, 18 T, 19T, 20T anp 21 T.—DESIGNS 
FOR DAINTY WAISTS. 
(For Illustrations see Pages 8 and 9.) 


Fictre No. 16 T.—This illustrates a Ladies’ shirt-waist. 
The pattern, which is No. 4129 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, 
is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, 
bust meusure, and is again shown on page 34 of this 
magazine, 

The separate waist is, if possible, more in vogue than 
ever; a selection of fancy waists enables every woman 
with taste and ingenuity in dress to have a larger and 
better supplied wardrobe than would otherwise be possible. 
Pointed straps of black velvet give an ornamental touch 
to the novel shirt-waist shown at this figure made of white 
taffeta polka-dotted in black. The waist, which is known 
as the military blouse, is perfectly smooth at the top both 
front and. back, but has pretty fulness at the waist-line. 


——ay 
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. The fronts pouch stylishly and close at the center under a 
box-plait; and the sleeves are in regular shirt style com- 
pleted with link cuffs. A linen collar and leather belt are 
worn, and the four-in-hand tie is of black taffeta. The 





(TO BE MADE WITH OR 


LapDrEs’ ETON JACKET, WITHOUT A COLLAR. 
WITHOUT THE STITCHED BANDS AND SLEEVE CaAP-FACINGS 
AND WITH OR WITHOUT A CENTER-BACK SEAM.) 


(For Description see Page 34.) 


full-length miniature illustration shows a back view of the 
wuist associated with skirt No. 3981, which is in niue sizes 
from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and costs 
1s. or 25 cents. 

Shirt-waists are seen this season in a greater variety of 
designs than ever. Stylish modes are developed from 
khaki, piqué, duck, linen, etc., and strappings of the mate- 
rial may be applied as decoration. 





Figure No. 17T.—This depicts a Ladies’ shirt-waist. 
The pattern, which is No. 4128 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, 
is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, 
bust measure, and is again illustrated on page 35 of this 
number of The DELINEaTorR. 

An unusually attractive shirt-waist is here illustrated 
made of silk gingham showing embroidered and plain 
stripes of white and blue. The fronts are full and pouch 
becomingly, and the back has fulness at the waist-line regu- 
lated by tapes. The one-piece sleeves are in regular 
shirt style and are completed with link cuffs. <A high 
stock of the materia] encircled by a tie of the same is 
at the neck, and a natty finish is given by a belt of 
white leather. <A back view of the waist is given at 
the full-length small view of the same number, and 
with it is shown skirt No. 3892, which is in seven sizes 
for ladies from twenty to thirty-two inches, waist 
measure, and costs Is. or 25 cents. 

Satin-finished linen—a new fabric in a large variety 

of colors— would develop a stylish waist by the mode. 
A pretty reproduction was seen instriped lavender- 
and-white lawn, and with it were worn a linen coilar 
and belt of ribbon. Madras, percale, wash cheviot, 
etc., are also suitable for the mode. 





Figure No. 18T.—This shows a Ladies’ waist. 
The pattern, which is No. 4152, and costs 10d. or 20 
cents, is in six sizes for ladies from thirty to forty 
inches, bust measure, and is again seen on page 33 in 
this mayazine. 

Very becoming to a slim, girlish figure is the waist 
here shown developed in white embroidered batiste 
eombined with plain and tucked batiste. with rows 
of insertion and narrow ruchings of chiffon for gar- 
niture. The full lower portion of the waist is tucked 
in girdle effect and gathered at the upper edge, where 
it is joined to a fanciful yoke that is low and square at the 
top. The open neck is filled in by a plain gored yoke ex- 
tended to form a high stock-collar. The waist closes at the 
center of the front, and the sleeves, which are made fanci- 








ful by cap-facings of the tucked batiste, exteud in points 
over the hand. A ribbon belt bowed at the left of the front 
gives the finishing touch. A back view of the waist is 
given in the miniature full-length illustration of the same 
number, where itis worn with ckirt No. 4117, 
in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six in- 
ches, waist measure, price, Is. or 25 cents. 

The gored yoke may be omitted, and when 
developed in some sheer material such as 
point d’esprit, net, detted Swiss, etc., a waist 
that will be suitable for semi-formal occa- 
sions will result. Linen dimity would evolve 
a pretty waist, with fancy tucking for the 
yokes and lace for garniture. 





Figure No. 19T.—This represents a La- 
dies’ waist. The pattern, which is No. 4127 
and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is In seven sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, and 
is again illustrated on page 33. 

Simple but extremely effective is the waist portrayed 
at this figure developed in a combination of broché silk 
showing the rich Persian colorings now so fashionable, and 
plain light and dark satin. The most conspicuous feature 
of the waist is the shawl collar, which is decorated with 
lace appliqué and has tapering ends that frame the vest of 
white silk topped with a high stock. The fronts and back 
have stylish fulness, the former puffing out with the vest. 
Circular, flare cuffs give a fanciful touch to the cluse-fitting 
sleeves, and a silk tie corresponding with the figured silk 
and a ribbon belt are dainty accessories. A back view of 
the waist is given in the full-length miniature, of corre- 
sponding number, associated with skirt No. 4117, the 
pattern of which costs 1s. or 25 cents and is in nine sizes 
for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 

The design could be stylishly reproduced in silk piqué, 
with all-over lace or embroidery for the shaw] collar and 
tucked Jinen for the vest. Light-weight woolen fabrics 
combined with all-over Ince are also satisfactory. 





Fietre No. 20T.—This illustrates 
a Ladies’ basque-waist. The pattern, 
which is No. 4119 and costs 10d. or 20 
cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust meas- 
ure, and is again shown on page 30. 

ru lace and blue silk are here 
united in the modish waist, with 
joined rows of ribbon and lace inser- 
tion for the yoke and high stock and 
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Lapies’ FANCY ETON BaSQUE-WAIST, WITH “ 1850" SLEEVES: CONSISTING OF 
AN ETON JACKET, AND A SEPARATE GUIMPE-BLOUSE, TO BE TUCKED 


OR GATHERED AT THE NECK AND WRISTS. 
(For Description see Page 35.) 


ruchings and bows of ribbon for decoration. The smooth, 
round yoke is outlined by the scolloped, circular bertha that 
gives becoming breadth to the shoulders. The draped bole- 
ros are a feature of the mode,which is fully described at 
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figure No.5T. In the accompanying full-length miniature 
a back view of the waist is given in combination with skirt 
No. 8928, which costs 1s. or 25 cents and is in nine sizes 
for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 

Plain and embroidered Swiss, with fancy 
tucking for the yoke and collar, would de- 
velop a charming Summer waist. Point 
d’esprit could also be daintily employed in 
reproducing the mode, the material being 
tucked for the buleros and combined with 
rows of lace insertion for the yoke and 
collar. 





Fietre No. 21 T.—This pictures a Ladies’ 
basque-waist. The pattern, which is No. 
4121 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in eight 
sizes for ladies from thirty-four to forty- 
eight inches, bust measure, and is illus- 
trated otherwise developed on page 30 of this magazine. 

Figured Liberty satin, mauve panne and white chiffon 
are here united in astylish waist which will prove becom- 
ing to almost any figure, but especially to one of generous 
proportions. Small tucks that spread in fan effect toward 
the top are taken up in the back, and the fronts and close- 
fitting sleeves are also distinguished by sinall, lengthwise 
tucks. The fronts flare over ornamental vest-pieces that 
frame the full vest which puffs stylishly. Oddly shaped 
cuffs give a fanciful touch to the sleeves, and the neck is 
completed with a tucked collar combining the panne and 
chiffon. A fitted belt defines the lower edge of the waist, 
and a jabot of lace is a dainty accessory. 

The back of the waist is shown in the full-length minia- 
ture bearing the same number, where the waist ix shown 
combined with skirt No. 4132, the pattern of which costs 
Is. or 25 cents and is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty 
to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 

Silk or cotton foulard, barége, casli- 
mere, vailing, crépe de Chine, etc.,may 
be daintily united by the mode with 
silk, panne, all-over lace and fancy 
tucking. 

Fieurs No. 22 T.—AFTERNOON 

COSTU ME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 10.) 

Fievre No. 22 T.— AFTERNOON Cos- 
TUME.—This illustrates a Ladies’ cos- 
tume. The pattern, which is No. 








LaDigs’ BASQUE-WAIST, TO BE MADE WITH ONE OR TWO BERTHAS. 
(For Description see Page 35 ) 


4178 and costs 1s. 8d. or 30 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, and is shown 
in another development on page 28. 

The effective arrangement of black velvet ribbon gives a 
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distingué air to the charming toilette for which all-over 
lace and white vailing showing red polka-dots were here 
tastefully combined. Tucks play an important part in the 
adjustment of the fancy waist, which displays attractive 
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LADIE3’ BASQUE-WAIST, WITH JAQUETTE FRONTS. 
NETS, LACES, ETC.) 


- (For Description see Page 35.) 


(DESIRABLE FOR 


features in the chemisette and jaunty hatchet-shaped 
revers. The fronts puff out stylishly with pretty fulness at 
the center, but are tucked from the shoulders to the bust. 
Dart-shaped tucks taken up to wide belt depth remove the 
fulness at the sides and at the back, where a shallow yoke 
appears. The close-fitting sleeves express one of the new- 
est fancies; they are faced with lace to the elbow, where 
they are ziven a graceful touch by ribbon and a frill, and 
fancy cuffs appear at the wrists. A high stock is at the neck. 

The seven-gored skirt is fitted by dart-shaped tucks at 
the top of the sides and back and is of fashionable dip 
length. It has gathered fulness at the center of the back 
and is made over a foundation consisting of the same nuin- 
ber of gores. Three self-rutiles give a graceful finish to the 
skirt at the foot, and the arrangement of the ribbon 
on the waist and skirt is most effective and stylish. Nar- 
row lace edging supplies additional decoration to the waist. 

Nothing conld be more desirable for Summer wear than.a 
costume developed in this style of fine batiste, dimity, 
organdy or dotted Swiss, with ribbon and edging for 
garniture. <A costume of flowered French batiste had 
all-over Cluny lace for the revers and chemisette and 
insertion and narrow black velvet ribbon for decoration. 


—_-> 





Figure No. 23T.—TOILETTE FOR TITE PROMENADE, 
(For Illustrations see Page 11.) 


Fictre No. 23T.—Tol.etre For THE PRoMENADE.—This 
combines: a Ladies’ waist and skirt. The waist pattern, 
which is No. 4172 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in seven 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust meas- 
ure, and is again illustrated on page 29. The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 4117 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes 
from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and is 
differently portrayed on page 43. 

Appropriate and ‘useful for a variety of occasions is the 
simple toilette here developed in heliotrope-and-white fig- 
ured India silk, with white silk mull for the yoke and for 
ruchings and all-over Jace for the stock-collar and strap. 
The wuist is fashioned with a round yoke which is tucked 
crosswise and framed by two circular berthas of graduated 
depth. The back of the waist has plaited fulness at the 
center, and the fronts puff out attractively. The closing of 
the fronts is made beneath a pointed strap that overlaps on 
the berthas to the yoke, which is closed at the left side. 
The neck is finished with a standing collar that is concealed 
by a fancy stock which extends (ina deep point over the 
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yoke at the center of the front. The close-fitting sleeves 
flare stylishly over the hands and are lengthened by shal- 
low cuffs which correspond in outline with the lower edge 
of the sleeves. A wrinkled ribbon belt is worn. 

The skirt harmonizes with the waist and is a five-gored 
style in dip length. Two circular flounces ripple grace- 
fully at the foot, and the fulness in the back is laid in 
an inverted  box- 
plait. 

Silk piqué, fou- 
lard, batiste, lawn, 
linen, zephyr ging- 
ham and _iight- 
weight woolens 
will satisfactorily 
reproduce this 
handsome toilette. 


—————_ 


FIGURES Nos. 24T 
AND 25 T. —DRESSY 
OUTDOOR TOI- 
LETTES. 

(For Illustrations see 
Page 12.) 

Figure No. 
24 T.—Laptes’ Tor- 
LETTE.—This —in- 
cludes a Ladies’ 
basque-waist and 
skirt. The waist 
pattern, which is 
No. 4182 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, 
is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, 
bust measure, and is differently portrayed on page 28. The 
skirt pattern, which is No. 4168 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is 
10 nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist meas- 
ure, and is again shown on page 42. : 

This modish toilette, which will be a general favorite for 
driving, calling or the promenade, introduces a charming 
innovation in the “1850” sleeve. A combination of fine 
black broadcloth and white mull was here selected for the 
fancy Eton basque-waist and Nile-green vailing for the 
skirt, the latter be- 
ing decorated with 
stitched bands of 
contrasting mate- 
rial arranged be- 
neath the tucks. 

The waist consists 

of an Eton jacket 

and guimpe-blouse, ® 
the latter having 

its fulness taken up 
insmalltucksatthe 

neck and wrists, 

and = puffing out 
gracefully between 

the flaring fronts 

of the Eton. The 
closely — adjusted 

Eton is V-necked 

at the back and 

short enough to re- 

veal a plaited belt 
below its fancifully €* 
shaped lower edge. 
The sleeves of the 
Eton are turned 
back at the elbow 
toform fancy cuffs 
which show a clus- 
ter of small, crosswise tucks in the silk lining that harmon- 
izes in color with the skirt, and the cuffs of the blouse 
sleeves are decorated with tiny ruchings. Bands of the 
cloth tinish the edges of the jacket, and small crochet but- 
tons ornament the fronts. A fancy tie is at the neck. 

The skirt, which is described at tigure No. 10 T, is a 
graceful three-piece mode. 
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LADIES’ BASQUE-W AIST, WITH BERTHA AND DRAPED BOLEROS 1mAT MAY BE OMITTED. 
(For Description see Page 36.) 





LaDIEs’ TUCKED BASQUEK-WAIST, WITH TWO UNDER-ARM GORES. (TO BE MADE WITH THE 
SLEEVES AND COLLAR TUCKED OR PLAIN.) DESiRABLE FOR STOUT LADIES. 


(For Description see Page 38.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


The toilette could be reproduced in plain and tucked taffeta 
with all-over lace for the guimpe-blouse, the tucked mate- 
rial being used for the Eton. Lady’s-cloth and Liberty silk 
or embroidered Swiss could also be combined, with bands of 
panne for decoration. 





Fiaure No. 25 T.~—Lapigs’ Costume.—This illustrates s 
Ladies’ costume. 
The pattern, which 
is No. 4171 and 
costs ls. 3d. or 80 
cents, is in seven 
sizes for ladiesfrom 
thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust meas- 
ure, and is pictured 
differently deve- 
loped on page 21. 

This dainty cos- 
tume will prove a 

_ most acceptable 
addition to the 
Summer wardrobe, 
the materials em- 
ployed in the pres- 
ent developinent 
being embroidered 
batiste and plain 
white mull and in- 
sertion. The waist 


has a smooth, 
round yoke com- 
posed of joined 


rows of the in- 

sertion, which is 
slightly gathered to preserve the rounding outline; and 
rows of narrow black velvet ribbon terminating in duinty 
bows at the front conceal the joinings. The collar also 
shows the insertion and ribbon. The mousquetaire sleeve 
will prove particularly becoming to slender arms, and 
it possesses an added attraction in the circular cuff which 
flares over the hand. The fulness at the waist is uniquely 
disposed of by small tucks both at the front and back. 
The gracefully draped fichu is not tie least of the many 
charming features embraced in the costume. <A narrow 
plaiting headed by 
a graceful design 
of velvet ribbon 
daintily completes 
the fichu, which is 
artistically knotted 
on the bust. 

The skirt con- 
sists of five pores 
and is tucked at 
the sides and back 
to fit smoothly at 
the top. A frill 
of plaited chiffon, 
the upper edge of 
which is overlap- 
ped by the wide 
band of lace appli- 
qué gives a grace- 
ful decorative fin- 
ish at the foot. 

Foulard and In- 
dia silks, mercer- 
ized lawn, organ- 
dy, embroidered 
Swiss, figured 
French batiste and 
light-weight wool- 
en fabrics may be 
employed in reproducing the mode, with Jace or ribbon for 
decoration. 
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Figure No. 26T—LADIES’ FANCY ETON WAIST. 
(For Illustrations see Page 19.) 
Fiavre No. 26 T.—This illustrates a Ladies’ waist. The 


FASHIONS FOR JULY, 1900. 


pattern, which is No. 4158 and coste 10d. or 20 cents, is in 
six sizes for ladies from thirty to forty inches, bust measures 
and is again shown on page 381. 

Originality is the striking characteristic of the waist 
portrayed at this figure. The materials combined in the 
present development are gray taffeta, white crépe de Chine, 
and heliotrope and gray panne, with bands of polka-dotted 
silk for decoration. 
The waist is ex- 
ceptional ly stylish 
and introduces 
novelties in the 
blouse vest, which 
is extended to lap 
over the standing 
collar, and the 
fancy Eton jacket. 
The fulness in the 
blouse vest is taken 
up to yoke depth 
atthe top in small _ 
tucks that radiate . 
toward the bottom. 
This vest is reveal- 
ed in voke effect © 
at the back by the 
Eton which has or- 
namental vest-por- 
tions that areof dif- 
ferent widths and 
pointed at the low- 
er front corners. 
The faney collar is 
made of the gray taffetatucked, and the fronts and back of 
the Eton are distinguished by groups of lengthwise tucks. 
The sleeves are fancifully shaped at the wrists, and the 
wide, pluited belt is formed in a loop at the overlapping 
end. 

An effective waist could be developed in this style in satin 
Liberty or crépe de Chine combined with spangled net and 
satin and ornamented with passementerie. Vailing, cashi- 
mere, etc., could also be pleasingly combined with silk muil, 
all-over lace or silk, with appliqué lace or bands of panne 
for decoration. The waist may be developed in plain cloth 
of any preferred shade, with the blouse vest of tucked 
taffeta, the ornamental vest-portions of panne and the fancy 
collar of all-over 
lace. 


---—- 


Figure No. 27'T.— 
LADIES’ SUM- 
MER TOILETTE. 
(For Illustrations see 
Page 20.) 

Figure No. 
27T.—This — illus- 
trates a Ladies’ 
basque-waist and 
skirt. The waist 
pattern, which is 
No. £159 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is 
in nine sizes for 
ladies from thirty 
to forty-six inches, 
bust measure, and 
is differently de- 
veloped on page 32. 
The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 4132 
and costs ls. or 25 
cents, ig in nine 
sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and 
is differently portrayed on page 44. 

An air of distinction is imparted to the otherwise simple 
toilette by the employment of appliqué lace as a garniture. 
White silk mull over a foundation of white taffeta was 
used in the present development, with ribbon for the belt 
and bow. The back of the waist is perfectly smooth at the 





LADIEs’ BASQUE-WAIST, CLOSED AT THE LEFT SIDE. 
OR A PLAIN SLEEVE.) 
(For Description see Page 36.) 





LADIES’ BASQUE-WAIST, WITH A BLOUSE VEST TUCKED IN YOKE OUTLINE, AND A TUCKED 
FANCY ETON JACKET, THE COLLAR OF WHICH MAY BE OMITTED. 


(For Description see Page 37.) 


3o1 


top and has only slight fulness at the lower edge, while the 
front, which closes at the left side, puffs out prettily and is 
gathered atthe topand bottom. ‘The close-fitting sleeves are 
completed with scolloped cuffs, and the neck is finished with 
a standing collar from the upper edge of which fall scollops 
of the appliqué lace. 

The skirt is exceptionally graceful and stylish. It is in 
dip length and con- 
sists of a circular 
part that is cut 
in pointed outline 
at the lower edge 
and lengthened by 
a circular flounce. 
The Vandyke effect 
is emphasized by 
the arrangement 
of the lace garni- 
ture. Tho skirt is 
sinoothly adjusted 
at the top by groups 
of dart-shaped 
tucks and is tucked 
to a becoming 
depth at the center 
of the back. 

Foulardand other 
soft silks, as well 
as lawn, dimity, ba- 
tiste, linen, piqué, 
etc., are appropri- 
ate forthe toilette, 

while ribbon, chif- 
fon ruchings, insertion, braid, ete., may be employed for 
decoration, according tv the material used. 


wiles a Aa dae 


(TO BE MADE WITH AN “ 1850" SLEEVE 
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LADIES’ COSTUME: coxsistinG OF A YOKE WAIST (TO BE 
MADE WITH MOUSQUETAIRE OR PLAIN SLEEVES, AND WORN WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE Ficnu), AND A Five-GOkED SKIRT (TO BE 
TUCKED AT THE SIDES AND BACK OR MADE WITH A DART AT 
KacH SIpE AND GATHERS AT THE Back, AND TO BE IN DIP 
oR Rounp LexGtn). DrstRaBLE FOR Swiss, ORGANDY, ETC. 


(For Illustrations see Page 21.) 


No. 4171.—<aAt figure No. 25T in this magazine this cos- 
costume is aguin 
shown. 

Suggestive of 
thorough comfort 
is the costume 
illustrated, in 
which several of 
the most popular 
features of the 
Summer gowns are 
combined. White 
dotted Swiss was 
here chosen forthe 
design, with lace- 
edged bias ruffles of 
the material, lace 
insertion, velvet 
ribbon and lace ap- 
pliqué for garni- 
ture. The full low- 
er portions of the 
body are tucked at 
the waist-line both 
at the center of the 
back and front and 
are topped by a 
smooth, round 
yoke that shows 
an odd arrangement of lace appliqué run with narrow 
velvet ribbon, the effect being very pleasing. The stand- 
ing collar, which is slightly deepened at the back where it 
fastens and is attached to a narrow band, shows similar 
decoration. The prettily wrinkled one-seam mousquetaire 
sleeves, which may be replaced by plain, two-seam sleeves, 
if desired, are completed by cuffsthat flare ower the hand, 
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A stylish accessory is the fichu which is softly draped low 
about the shoulders and knotted Joosely in front. The 
fichu is drawn up under a knot of the Swiss at the center 





LADIES’ BASQUE-Walst, CLOSED AT THE LEFT SIDE. 
(For Description see Page 37.) 


of the back and adds an effective touch to the whole. A 
titted lining supports the waist, which closes at the front. 
The skirt is a five-gored mode and may be titted by darts 
or line tucks over the hips, and at the back the fulness may 
be tucked or gathered, both developments being shown. 
The skirt, which may be in dip or round length, measures 
about three yards and a half at the lower edge in the 
medium sizes, and a belt of wide black velvet ribbon bowed 
softly at the left side of the front gives a finishing touch. 

Light gowns are the rule for dressy occasions, and the 
materials of the season are so many and varied that it is 
almost impossible to make up one’s mind to a choice. This 
mode is especially designed for sheer fabrics such as 
organdy, mousseline, dimity, batiste, etc., and will be 
pretty developed in foulard, India silk and similar mate- 
rials. Lace edging, insertion and narrow ribbon will give 
suitable garniture. A pleasing development was of em- 
broidered batiste of cobweb texture with shirred satin 
ribbon and lace for ornamentation. 

We have pattern No. 4171 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the 
costume for a lady of mediuin size, requires seven yards 
and five-eighths of material thirty-six inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


—__- +> --__— 


LADIES’ COSTUME: coxsistinc orp a Brouse Etox, a Re- 
MOVABLE VEST, AND A THREE-PILCE SKIRT WITIL INVERTED 
Box-P alt at THE Back AND TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT 

Usper Sipe-Pvatts at Tue Sipe-FRont SEAMS. 


(For Illustrations see Page 22.) 


No. 4149.—A different development of this costume is 
shown at figure No. 14T in this magazine. 
_ This up-to-date Eton costume is exceedingly stylish and 
Is shown to good advantage by the present combination 
of blie and white duck, with a finish of machine-stitch- 
ing. The Eton is made with a seamless back and the 
fronts, which are fitted by single bust darts and blouse 
sligitly at the center, are turned back in tapering revers 
and tlare to display the smooth vest. The vest is removable 
and is decorated with an embroidered emblem and topped 
by a standing collar closed at the back. The blouse fits the 
ficure closely and reaches to the waist-line; it is completed 
hy a flare colar that rolls slightly at the edge and a fitted 
‘sat that is fastened in front. The sleeves are close-fitting. 
TT: revers and collar may have square or round corners. 
_ Tre skirt isa three-piece matle and is fitted over the hips 
“seearts, At tce hack the fulness is taken up in an in- 
verted teox-p'ait ard below the knee extra width is allowed 


to form a side-plait at each of the seams in front. The skirt 
ripples below the hips anc at the back and in the medium 
sizes, measures about three yards and one-fourth at the fvot. 

A costume of white duck had the vest and facings of 
pale-blue linen. Serge or homespun would develop a 
serviceable costume, and the vest could be of white cloth. 

We have pattern No. 4149 jin seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the 
costume for a lady of medium size, requires seven yards 
and three-fourths of blue duck twenty-seven inches wide, 
with seven-eighths yard of white duck in the same width 
for the vest, standing collar, the inside of flare collar and 
for facing the revers. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


——————_ - > —___—_— 


LADIES’ COSTUME 1s Dip LENGTH: CONSISTING OF a FANCY 

BasQuK-WaAIST. 10 HAVE ELBOW OR FULL LENGTH SLEEVES. AND 

A SEVEN-UiORED SKIRT WITH SEVEN-GORED FOUNDATION SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 73.) 


No. 4178.—Another development of this costume is 
given at figure No. 22T in this number.of Tug DELInEATOoR 

The attractive costume is here shown made of pastel- 
grav vailing in combinetion with lace and decorated 
with Jace insertion, self-ruffles and Liberty silk ruch- 
ings. The back of the waist is smooth at the top, where 
it is shaped slightly low to display a shallow yoke, and 
at the bottom it is fitted by tiny dart-shaped tucks that 
reach to wide belt depth. The fronts are full and are 
low at the top, revealing a smooth shield; they are 
tucked from the shoulder to the bust, where they are 
turned back in hatchet-shaped revers, below which the 
fulness pouches and is taken up in shirrings at the bottom 
and in tucks that correspond with those in the back. The 
fronts Jap and close invisibly, and a fitted lining supports 
the waist. The pointed, standing collar is headed by a nar- 
row fold of shrimp-pink panne, the softly wrinked belt 
being of panne in the same shade and closing under a frill 
end. The sleeve may be in elbow or full 
length, a ruffle of the material finishing 
the elbow sleeve anda flaring cuff the 
full-length style. 

Small dart-shaped tucks fit the seven- 
gored skirt at the top of the sides and 
back, the extra fulness at the center of 
the back-gores being removed by gath- 
ers and shallow side-plaits. The skirt, 
which is in dip length, is given a dainty 
fluffy touch around the lower edge by 
narrow ruffles of the material, and meas- 
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LADIES’ BASQUE-WAIST, WITH BOLERO AND GIRDLE PELT, CLOSED AT 
THE LEFT SIDE. 


(For Des:ription see Page 37.) 


ures about three yards and one-fourth at the foot in the 
medium sizes. It is made over a seven-gored foundation 
that is without fulness at the top. 


SS 


FASHIONS FOR JULY, 1900. 


For lawn, organdy, mousseline, etc., this mode is highly 
recommended. A very effective gown was of white mous- 
seline with black insertion—black and white being always 
a charming combination. The revers, 
shield and collar were overlaid with yel- 
low lace appliqué, and the belt was of blue 
panne. A «dainty costu:ine was of pale-pink 
dimity with shirred white satin ribbon. 

We have pattern No. 4178 in seven sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, 
bust measure. To make the costume fora 
lady of medium size, calls for five yards and 
an eighth of goods forty-four inches wide; 
with five-eighths of a yard of silk twenty 
inches wide for the collar, shield, revers 
and back-yoke; and five-eighths of a yard 
of all-over lace in the same width to cover 
the collar, shield, revers and back-yoke; and half a yard 
of velvet twenty inches wide (cut bias) for the belt and a 
fold to trim. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 





>——_ 


LADIES’ MOTHER HUBBARD NEGLIGEE OR WRAPPER, 
WITH THREE-QUARTER OR FULL LENGTH SLEEVES. 


(For Illustrations see Page 24.) 

No. £177.—Simplicity and comfort are suggested in every 
line of this négligée or wrapper, for the development of 
which white lawn was selected in combination with fancy 
tucking. The garment has a smooth, square yoke that sup- 
ports the full lower portions, which are gathered at the top 
of the front and back, but are plain under the arms; and 
the closing is made at the center of the front. A standing 
collar over which a wrinkled stock of pink ribbon is worn, 


gives a dainty neck finish, and a row of insertion is applied © 


a short distance above the lower edge of the garment. A 
frill of wide edging outlines the yoke and falls over the 
tops of the full gathered sleeves which are shaped with one 
seam and may be in 
three-quarter or full 
length; in either case 
the sleeves are com- 
pleted by a frill of 
edging headed by a 
narrow band of inser- 
tion. 

For wear in one’s 
room on Suinmer days, 
when the most im- 
portant consideration 
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LADIES’ WAIST, WITH A TUCKED FANCY COLLAR OR A LONG SHAWL- 
COLLAR. 
(For Description see Page 38.) 
- 13 thorough comfort, a négligée like this will be highly appre- 


ciated. Made of China silk in any pretty shade with the 
yoke of joined rows of insertion and lace frills for decora- 
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tion, the design will be very dainty. Japanese or wash 
silk, challis, dimity, dotted Swiss, etc., may also be used. 
We have pattern No. 4177 in nine sizes for ladies from 
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LaDrEs’ Walst, TCCKED IN GIRDLE OUTLINE. 


(Tc BE MADE WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE GORED YOKE AND SLEEVE CAP-FACINGS.) 


(For Description see Page 38.) 


thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the gar- 
ment for a lady of medium size, calls for five yards and 
one-half of lawn thirty-six inches wide, with half a 
yard of fancy tucking ‘twenty inches wide for the yoke; 
and five yards and one-fourth of edging five inches and 
three-fourths wide for the sleeve frills and totrim. Price 
of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


——— 


LADIES’ WRAPPER, LOUNGING-ROBE OR NIGHT-GOWN. 


(For Illustrations see Page 25.) 

No. 4176.—This desirable garment, which is appro- 
priate for a variety of purposes, is illustrated developed in 
blue outing flannel] showing white dots, and a decorative 
touch is supplied by feather-stitching. The wrapper is very 
simply adjusted, being seamed on the she@ider and under 
the arms; it has fulness at the center of the front and 
back taken up in tucks which extend to yoke-depth, and 
below the tucks the fulness falls free. The neck is com- 
pleted by a rolling collar with flaring ends, and the closing 
is made at the center of the front with buttons and button- 
holes. The close-fitting two-seam sleeves are neatly finished 
at the hand by turn-back cuffs. 

A wrapper ofthis style developed in blue-and- white lav n, 
flannel or cashmere, with: insertion as decoration, would 
make an extremely useful garment for travelling. Other 
materials, such as challis, dimity, China silk and gingham, 
are also appropriate for the development of the mode, and 
edging or ribbon will serve to trim. 

We have pattern No 4176 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the garment needs six yards and three-fourths 
of goods twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. 


or 20 cents. 
—_—_-_@—____—_ 


LADIES’ EMPIRE LONG COAT. (Equatty DESIRABLE FOR 
TRAVELLING, COACHING, ETC.. AS FOR EVENING WEAR.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 26.) 


No. 4175.—At figure No. 12 T in this magazine this coat 
is again represented. 

Empire styles have many admirers, and they are so becom- 
ing and comfortable one does not wonder at their popu- 
arity. A wrap that for comfort and usefulness as well as 
good style cannot be surpassed is here shown developed 
in gray mohair Sicilian. with écru all-over lace for facing 
the revers, cuffs and collar, and a jabot of rich lace in the 
same shade and large fancy buttons for decoration. The 
coat has 8 smooth, short body which.is-extended to form 
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a high collar that flares attractively. The body deepens 
toward the center of the front, and the fronts are rolled 
back in large pointed revers and are fitted by single bust 
darts. The skirt is gored and is seamed at 
the back and at.each side; it is tucked 
for some distance froin tle top, below 
which it falls unconfined to the lower 
eage, giving graceful fulness at the bottoin. 
At the front the skirt is extended to form a 
waist-coat that reaches to the shoulders 
and may be high-necked or slightly low, 
according to individual preference. The 
coat sleeves are distinguished by deep turn- 
back cuffs, the pointed ends of which are 
caught together at the back under buttons. 

As illustrated the coat is handsomely dec- 
orated, but the use for which the garment 
is intended must decide as regards garniture. For coach- 
ing, driving and for evening wear the trimining can scarcely 
be too elaborate, but for travelling a plain finish is more 
desirable. A dressy coat of white cloth has appliqués of 
the material over cream sutin for oramentation, and a 
jabot of mousseline is revealed between the revers. An- 
other handsome development is in light-bluish gray cloth 
with appliqués of lace for decoration. Cane-colored cloth 
is seen in another coat, with rows of stitching in white. 

We have pattern No. 4175 in five sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust’ measure. To make the 
coat for a lady of medium size, requires five yards and tive- 
eighths of goods fifty-four inches wide; with a yard and 
a half of all-over lace twenty inches wide to cover the 
revers, euffs and inside of collar. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. 


or 30 cents. 
—__ > _____— 


LADIES’ ETON JACKET, witnott A CoLtar. (To BE MADE 


WITH OR WITHOUT A SEAM AT THE CENTER OF THE 
Back, AND WITH ROUND OR SQUARE CORNERS.) 


(For Illustrations see Page 27.) 


No. 4122.—This stylish jacket is again represented at 
figures Nos. 8T and 8T in this magazine. 

Machine-stitched bands of plain black taffeta ornament 
the jaunty Eton which is here shown made of gray 
cloth, and also of black tucked taffeta. The fronts are 
fitted by single bust darts and may be in square or rounding 
outline at the top and bottom; they may be worn open and 
rolled back slightly or be closed in double-breasted fashion 
with buttons ang word loops. The back is curved up at the 





Ry ‘a 
Lapres’ WalIst, CLOSED aT THE BACK AND HAVING A FICiHU BERTHA THAT 
MAY BE OMITTED. 


(For Description see Page 39.) 


lower edge and may be made with or without a center seam. 
At the top it is extended to form a point at the center, but 
may be straight around, if preferred, both effects being 
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shown. The mode expresses originality in that it is fash- 
ioned without a collar, and the close-fitting two-seam 
sleeve, which has slight fulness at the top, is extended in 
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LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST OR MILITARY BLOUSE. (DESIRABLE FOR KHAKI, 
Drck, Piquk, ETc.) 


(For Description see Page 39.) 
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cuff effect over the hand, but may be cut off at the wrist. 

A handsome jacket was of black taffeta with bands of 
the silk stitched in white for decoration. Another trim 
affair was made of pastel-blue cloth with bands of white 
silk for ornamentation. Piqué and covert cloth are also 
satisfactory, and braid may be used for garniture. 

We have pattern No. 4122 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the 
jacket for a lady of medium size, needs a yard and an eighth 
of goods fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 


20 cents. 
fae ae > = 


LADIES’ ETON JACKET, witsovt a Cotiar. (To BE MAanE 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE STITCHED BANDS AND SLEEVE Cap— 
FACINGS AND WITH OR WITHOUT A CEATER-BACK SEAM.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 28.) 


No. 4147.— By referring to figure No. 11 T in this maga- 
zine this jacket may be again seen. 

Eton jackets without collars are the 
popular fancy of the hour, and a styl- 
ish example is here illustrated devel- 
oped in mode lady’s-cloth, with black 
taffeta for the cap-facings and trim- 
ming-bands. The dressiness of the 
jacket is increased by a white satin 
lining, and a facing of point de Géne 
lace edging that. extends slightly be- 
yond the neck and front edges and 
gives a dainty finish. The mode is 
closely adjusted and may be made 
with or without a center-back seam, 
as desired; it has flaring fronts that are low at the 
neck and separate all the way to disclose the waist 
worn beneath, The fronts are dart-fitted and extend 
in deep points at the center, while the back and sides 
terminate at (he waist, the lower edge being notched 
at the center. The two-seam sleeves tit comfortably 
close and extend over the hand in bell shape; they 
have pointed cap-facings at the top finished with 
machine-stitching, and the free edges of the jacket 
are outlined by titted bands that are similarly stitched. 

If made up in black taffeta with appliqués of cloth, 
the jackct is sure to meet with general approval for 
dressy wear. Cheviot, serge, covert, etc, are also suit- 
able for developing the design, and the use of the 
bands and cap-facings is optional. The mode may 
___ be suitably developed in red light-weight broadcloth, 
with the bands and cap-facings of black panne finished 
with several rows of machine-stitching. 

We have pattern No. 4147 in eight sizes for ladies from 
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thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. To make the 
jacket for a lady of medium size, requires a yard and one- 
fourth of cloth fifty-four inches wide, with seven-eighths 





—_— 


f Co 7 a b| 
Cel Oo 
LaDIigs’ SHIRT-WAIST. (TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE APPLIED 


BACK-YOKE.) 
(For Description see Page 39.) 





of a yard of silk twenty inches wide for the bands and 
sleeve cap-facings. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—_—___-»__—_—_ 


LADIES’ FANCY ETON BASQUE-WAIST, with “1850” 
SLEEVE& CONSISTING OF AX ETON JACKET. AND A SEPARATE 
GuIMPE-BLOUSE TO BE TUCKED OR GATHERED aT THE NECK 

AND WRISTS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 28.) 


No. 4182.—This waist is shown again at figure No, 24T 
in this number of THE DELINEATOR. 

A novelty in sleeves is introduced with charming result 
ia the fancy Eton basque-waist here shown in an effective 
combination of black silk mohair and white Jawn and 
decorated with narrow Valenciennes Jace and insertion. 
The Eton fits smoothly at the back and sides and is in 
fancy outline at the lower edge, extending jn points below 
the line of the waist in front. At the top it is cut fanci- 


fully low in front and in a V outline at the back, where 
The 


it reveals the tacked yoke of the guimpe-blouse. 
fronts flare in a most attractive manner to 
display the full front of the blouse which is 
arranged on the closely fitted lining. The 
blouse front is tucked at the top to 
yoke depth and is shirred at the lower edge, 
the resulting fulness pouching becomingly, 
and the closing is made at the center. A 
plaited belt of black taffeta having frilled 
ends surrounds the waist and closes in 
front. The sleeve of the Eton, which is in 
one piece, extends to a little below the el- 
bow, where it shows three short crosswise 
tucks and is shaped to form points; it may 
be turned up, if liked, thus revealing the lin- 
ing of white satin which shows ao similar disposal of 
tucks. The full sleeve of the blouse extends tuo the 


wrist and is revealed in ‘ 1850” style by the sleeve of the 


Eton; it is tacked at the bottom and is completed by a nar- 
row cuff that closes with cord loops and tiny buttons, and 
the standing collar closes in a similar way. The blouse 
may be gathered instead of tucked, if preferred. 

Made of mode lady’s-cloth with white mousseline and 
decorated with appliqués of rich, yellow lace, the result 
would be most gratifying. An attractive development was 
in black taffeta with plain white Swiss and black lace 
insertion. 

We have pattern No. 4182 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. For a lady of me- 
dium size, the jacket, will require a yard and one-eighth of 
material forty-four inches wide; with two yards and one- 
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fourth thirty-six inches wide for the guimpe-blouse: a vard 
and seven-eighths of insertion one inch wide for the collar 
and cuffs and three-fourths of a yard twenty or more inches 

wide for the belt. Price of pattern, 10d. or 


20 cents. 
—__—__ <-—_____—__ 


LADIES' BASQUE-WAIST, To BE MADE With 
Oxe OR Two BERTHAS. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 29.) 


No. 4172.—This waist is differently rep- 
resented at figure No. 23 T inthis magazine. 

Originality and style are successfully com- 
bined in this attractive basque-waist with- 
out any sacritice of good taste and becoin- 
ingness. It is here illustrated develop- 
ed in combination of black taffeta and 
white Liberty silk, with pipings of dark-green taffeta 
and fancy buttons for ornamentation. The upper part of 
the waist ix a round yoke that is tucked horizontally ard 
closes on the left shoulder. The yoke is framed by two 
graduated berthas that are circular in shape and ripple 
prettily. The fulmess in the fronts is drawn toward the 
center by gathers and puffs out becomingly, and the fronts 
are closed at the center under a strap that is pointed at the 
top, where it overlaps the berthas. The back has its ful- 
hess arranged in backward-turning plaits which flare in fan 
fashion, and the neck is finished with a standing collar 
concealed by a fancy stock-collar which extends on the voke 
ina point at the front. The fashionable two-seam sleeve is 
pointed at the wrist, where it is lengthened by a narrow 
cuff. <A dart-fitted body-lining which closes at the center 
of the front gives comfortable adjustment, and with the 
waist is worn a wrinkled belt of green ribbon. 

.Piqué and all-over embroidery could be associated with 
embroidered edging and turquoise-blue buttons, the latter 
being particularly fashionable this season. 

We have pattern No. 4172 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the 
basque-waist for a lady of medium size, requires four yards 
and one-eighth of black taffeta twenty inches wide, with 
five-eighths yard of white Liberty silk thirty-six inches 
wide for the yoke and stock. Price of pattern. 10d. or 
20 cents. 
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LADIES’ BASQUE-WAIST. with JaQUETTE Fronts. (DESIR- 
ABLE FOR NETS, LACES, ETC.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 29.) 


No. 4115.—At figures Nos. 1T and 4T in this number of 
Tne Devineator this waist may beseen differently developed. 





LADIES’ BLOUSE WAIST. 
(For Description see Page 40.) 


A combination of materials including black net, black 
lace insertion, white silk overlaid with cream Jace and 
white mousseline de soie is seen_to excellent advantage 
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in this chartaing basque-waist. The short jaquette fronts 
are fancifully low at the top, and at the lower edge a group 
of tiny tucks is taken up. They are followed by mitred 
bands that join similarly shaped bands which extend over 
the shoulders in cap effect. The fronts have gathered ful- 
ness that puffs out stylishly, and the closing is made at the 
center; they are joined to smooth yokes which are pret- 
tily disclosed between the jaquette fronts. The back is 
cut low tuo disclose a square yoke and has gathered ful- 
ness at the bottom; it is outlined by a shaped band to 
correspond with the fronts, and the standing collar is 
headed by two narrow folds of pink velvet. The sleeves 
are close fitting, the outside seam extending only to the elbow 
and the wrists are completed with flare cuffs. A wrinkled 
belt of the insertion fastened under 4 rosette bow gives 
a dainty finish, and a fitted lining of white taffeta gleam- 
ing through the material adds a rich touch to the whole. 
While the mode is especially designed for nets and laces, 
cloth, cashmere and such materials may also be used. A 
handsome waist was of panne satin—a new fabric of 
very rich appearance—in combination with spangled net 
and all-over lace. Passementerie was used for decoration. 
We have pattern No. . 
4115 in eight sizes for 
Jadies from thirty to 
forty-four inches, bust 
measure. To inake the 
basque-waist for a lady 
of medium size, requires 
one yard of material for- 
ty-five inches wide for 
the jaquette fronts, full 
back and sleeves, with 
three-fourths of a yard 
of goods twenty inches 
wide for the full fronts. 
The yoke needs ftive- 
eighths of a yard of goods 
twenty inches wide. 
Three-fourths of a yard 
of all-over lace also 
twenty inches wide, will 
be needed for the collar 
and to cover the yoke, 
and five yards and three- 
fourths of insertion two 
inches and one-fourth wide for the bands, 
cuffs and to trim. Price of pattern, 10d. 
or 20 cents. 
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LADIES’ BASQUE-WAIST, with BertHa 


AND DRAPED BOLEROS THAT MAY 
BE OMITTED. 
(For Illustrations see Page 30.) 


No. 4119.—Other illustrations of this 
Waist are shown at figures Nos. 5T and 
20 T in this magazine. 

A modification of that dressy affair, 
the bolero, adds a stylish touch to the 
waist which is here shown made of white dimity. with blue 
satin for the belt, and lace insertion and ribbon bows for 
garniture. The full fronts pouch softly and are gathered 
at the lower edge and at the top, where they are shaped to 
accommodate a smooth, round yoke that is seamed on the 
right shoulder. The yoke. which closes along the left shoul- 
der and is topped by a fanciful standing collar, is outlined 
by a scolloped. circular bertha that is in two sections. The 
back is cut low to correspond with the front at the top and 
has slight gathered fulness at the lower edge. The boleros 
are shaped with short shoulder seams and are included in 
the joining uf the yoke with the lower part of the waist; 
they are prettily draped by gathers caught up at the bust 
under a bow of blue satin ribbon, and at the back they are 
similarly gathered. The close-fitting sleeves are of the two- 
seam variety and extend in points over the hand. The 
waist closes invisibly at the center of the front and is 
nade over a dart-fitted lining. A wrinkled belt of blue 
satin caught up by gathers at the center of the back 
under a fancy buckle and plaited at the ends is worn. 
The boleros may be omitted, and the bertha may be 





LADIES’ SAILOR BLOUSE, WITH SHIELD: 
(For Description see Page 40.) 





BEACH OR GARDEN Hart. 
MISSES OR GIRLS.) 
(For Description see Page 40.) 
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plain instead of scolloped, as shown in the small view. 

The yoke of a blue taffeta waist was of joined rows of 
insertion, and a belt and stock of white silk were worn. 
Light-tan cashmere with 6cru all-over lace for the yoke, 
and passementerié for garniture will develop a stylish 
waist. Foulard, Swiss, orgahdy, etc. are also suitable. 

We have pattern No. 4119 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the 
basque- waist for a lady of medium size, needs three yards 
and one-fourth of material thirty inches wide, with five- 
eighths of a yard of satin twenty inches wide for the belt. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. ‘ 
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LADIES’ TUCKED BASQUE-WAIST, wits Two Unpver-ARM 


Gores. (TO BE MADK WITH THE SLEEVES AND COLLAR 
TUCKED OR PLAIN.) Desir BLE FOR Stout LADIgs. 


(For Illustrations see Page 30.) 


No. 4121.—By referring to figure No. 21 T in this maga- 
zine this waist may be seen differently made up. 

Tucks distinguish this basque-waist, which, by the intro- 
duction of an extra un- 
der-arm gore at each side, 
is rendered especially de- 
sirable for ladies inclined 
to embonpoint. Tobacco- 
brown cashmere com- 
bined with white silk and 
all-over lace’ was chosen 
fordeveloping the waistin 
this instance. The fronts, 
which are tucked from 
the shoulder to the lower 
edge, where the extra ful- 
ness is laid in side plaits, 
overlap fancifully shaped 
ornamental vest pieces 
that in turn lap over a full 
gathered vest. The back 
is tucked from the neck 
and shoulders to the 
bottom, where the tucks 
come close together ard 
flare above in fan effect. 
A fanciful cuff completes 
the two-seam sleeve, which is tucked to 
correspond with the remainder of the 
waist, but it may be plain and the cuff 
omitted, according to individual fancy. 
Two collars are included in the pattern, 
one being tucked and decorated above 
the tucks with lace, while the other is 
perfectly plain. The waist is made over 
a fitted lining and closes invisibly at the 
center of the front, and a narrow fitted 
belt defines the lower edge of the mode. 

A pleasing waist was of satin Liberty, 
with the vest fronts of spangled net and 
vest pieces of panne. Light-gray lady’s- 
cloth was seen in a dressy waist, with the vest fronts of 
pale-yzllow mousseline and panne in a darker shade of 
grav for the ornamental pieces and collar. 

We have pattern No. 4121 in eight sizes for ladies froin 
thirty-four to forty-eight inches, bust measure. To make 
the basque-waist for a lady of mediuin size, requires a yard 
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and three-eighths of dress goods forty-four inches wide, with 


a yard and one-fourth of silk twenty inches wide for the 
cuffs, tucked collar, vest fronts and ornamental vest pieces, 
and three-fourths of a yard of all-over lace twenty incheswide 
for covering the cuffs, ornamental vest pieces and the upper 
part of the tucked collar. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—____~____—_——_ 


LADIKS' BASQUE-WAIST, CLoseD aT THE LEPT SIDE. 
MADE WITH AN “ 1850" SLEEVE OR A PLAIN SLEEVE.) 
(For Nlustrations see Page 31.) 
No. 4157.—Another pretty development of this waist is 


shown at tigure No. 7 T in this magazine. 
Any variation of the close-fitting two-seam sleeve will 


(To BE 
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meet with general approval, and in this exceptionally 
pretty basque-waist the ‘1850 sleeve is the special 
feature of interest. The waist is here illustrated de- 
veloped in rose vailing combined with point d’esprit 
and black velvet, self-rutes and ribbon providing effective 
decoration. The front and back of the waist are in fanci- 
ful outline at the top, where they overlap a deep yoke; 
they are smooth at the top, but have their fulness at the 
bottom taken up in plaits at the center both front and 
back, and the wuist, which closes at the left side, is 
mounted on a dart-fitted lining that fastens at the front. 
The upper part of the ‘'1850” sleeves are in two-seam 
style and are rather close-fitting, except at the top, where 
they are prettily draped by gathers; they extend to just 
below the elbow and are reversed at the bottom, and the 
full lower portions are in one-seam style and completed 
with narrow wristbands. Ifa more simple effect be desired 
a plain two-sea:n sleeve that terminates in a point over the 
hand may be substituted. A fancy stock-collar and a 
narrow bias belt complete 
the waist. 

A waist developed by the 
mode of gray crépe-barége 
with decoration of panne 
and frills of point de Venise 
lace would prove exceeding- 
ly attractive. Satin Liberty, 
broché foulard, silk barége, 
challis, dimity, organdy, ba- 
tiste, etc., are appropriate 
materials for the develop- 
ment of the mode. 

We have pattern No. 4157 
in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, 
bust measure. To make the 
basque-waist for a lady of 
medium size, requires 8 yard 
and three-eighths of mate- 
rial forty-four inches wide, 
with five-eighths of ayard of 
point d’esprit forty-five inch- 
es wide for the yoke, col- 
lar, lower sleeves and wrist- 
bands, and one-fourth yard 
of velvet twenty inches wide 
(cut bias) for the belt and to 
face the reversed portions 
of upper sleeves. Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—_—_———_—_>___——_—_ 


LADIES’ BASQUE-WAIST, 
WITH A BLOUSE V Est TUCKED 
IN YOKE OUTLINE, AND A 
TUCKED FANOY ETON JACKET, 
THB COLLAR OF WHICH MAY 

BE OMITTED. 


(For Illustrations see Page 31.) 


No. 4158.—By referring 
to figure No. 26 T in this issue this waist may be again seen. 

The unique design here illustrated is known as the Eton 
Waist and combines several stylish and becoming feat- 
ures. Black, white and paon-blue taffeta and white silk 
mul] are associated in the present development, with 
bands of dotted taffeta and small jewelled buttons for 
decoration. The mode reaches to the line of the waist at 
the back and sides and dips in front and is shaped so as to 
give the effect of the low English bust. The blouse vest 
ls extended to the center of the back in yoke effect and laps 
over the standing collar to the top. The collar is deep- 
est at the back, and the vest is tucked in yoke outline, the 
tucks radiating from the upper edge. The vest is shown to 
excellent advantage between and above the jaunty Eton 
jacket, which is shaped in low, rounding outline at the 
back and shows a cluster of tucks in each front and at each 
side of the back. Two smooth vest-portions of different 
width are arranged underneath the upper and front edges 
of the jacket and are continued at the bottom to the under- 
arm seams beneath the fronts. A smooth collar that is in 
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LaDIgs’ BLOUSE VEST, TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE PEPLUM. 
(SOMETIMES CALLED THE RIBBON VEST.) 


(For Description see Page 41.) 





sailor style at the back and has fanciful tapering ends out- 
lines the upper and front edges of the jacket and contrib- 
utes much to the effectiveness of the mode. The sleeves 
are in two-seam style and are fancifully shaped at the 
wrists. The waist has a dart-fitted lining and is completed 
by a wide girdle that is laid in plaits stitched flat and 
arranged in a large loop at the right end. 

A handsome basque-waist could be made in this style of 
pastel-green voile, with white Liberty silk for the blouse 
vest and belt, dark-green and shiell-pink satin for the vest 
portions, and tucked silk for tlhe fancy collar. The bands 
on the jacket may be replaced by appliqué lace. 

We have pattern No, 4158 in six sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty inches, bust measure. To make the waist 
for a lady of medium size, calls for three yards and one- 
fourth of material twenty inches wide for the jacket and 
sleeves, with a yard and three-fourths of goods thirty 
inches wide for the blouse vest, and a yard and a half of 
dark silk for the girdle and under-vest, and five-eighths 
yardof light silk fortheupper 
vest. Price, 10d. or 20 cents. 


_—____>__—_————_ 


LADIES’ BASQUE-WAIST, 
CLOSED aT THE Lert Sipe. 
(For Illustrations see Page 32.) 


No. 4159.—This waist is 
again represented at figure 
No. 27 T in this number of 
Tue DELINEATOR. 

Pastel-gray cashmere pol- 
ka-dotted in white is seen in 
the simple waist, with a dec- 
oration of lace edging. The 
pouching front is gathered 
at the top and bottom, and 
the waist is made over a fit- 
ted lining. The back shows 
slight fulness at the lower 
edge drawn well to the cen- 
ter, but is smooth at the top, 
and the waist closes along 
the left shoulder and under- 
arm seam. A high stock is 
at the neck, and flaring. cir- 





shaped, close-fitting sleeves. 
A belt of black velvet encir- 
cles the waist. 

This design is adaptable 
for many decorative schemes 
and is desirable for any of 
the pretty silk or wool fab- 
rics. It may be used with 
satisfactory results in the de- 
velopment of Summer mate- 
rials, and when a bolero of 
all-over lace or joined rows 
of insertion is worn the effect 
will be very gratifying. A 
waist of white organdy was trimmed with quillings of nar- 
row ribbon, and a bolero was suggested with lace insertion, 
giving a pleasing touch to the mode. A belt and stock of 
salmon-pink ribbon were worn. 

We have pattern No. 4159 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the 
basque for a lady of medium size, requires a yard and 
one-half of goods forty-four inches wide, with an eighth 
of a yard of velvet twenty inches wide (cut bias) for the 
belt. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 





414! 
LaDrEs’ FRENCH BLOUSE-VEST, TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
PEPLUM. 
(For Description see Page 41.) 


—___@_________ 


LADIES’ BASQUE-WAIST, with BoLEerRo anp GIRDLE BELT, 
CLOSED AT THE LEPT SIDE. 
(For Il'ustrations see Page 32.) 


No. 4141.—This waist is again illustrated at figure No. 
6 T in this magazine. . 

From all indications the bolero is to enjoy a wide popu- 
larity this season, and a variation ‘of.the mode is dis- 


cular cuffs complete the well- | 
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played to advantage in the novel waist here shown made 
of pastel-blue vailing combined with velvet in a darker 
shade and white fancy tucking, fancy braid and velvet rib- 


bon supplying garniture. The 
bolero is shaped low at the top 
and has dart-fitted fronts that 
flure to disclose the full front, 
which is smooth at the top but 
pouches slightly at the bottom. 
On the fitted lining is applied a 
square back-yoke, and the bo- 
lero, which is apparently con- 
nected over the shoulders and 
at the bust by straps of the vel- 
vet ribbon, is short to disclose 
the girdle belt which is draped 
by plaits and closed at the front 
undera handsome buckle. The 
close-fittingsleevesareextended 
in points over the hands, and a 
standing collar rising in scollops 
at the sides is at the neck. The 
waist closes at the left side, and 
the bolero may be in plain or 
scolloped outline, as shown iD 
the illustrations. 

The mode is susceptible of 
many charming possibilities, 
a dainty development being of 
mode cloth combined with pale- 
blue tucked shirred chiffon and 
panne in a shade slightly darker 
than the cloth for the girdle 
belt. Another development of 
the design was in black cloth 
with all-over lace and black 





ment, the fulness falling in ripples below the tucks. Nar- 
row lace edging gives a decorative touch to the standing 
collar, and also to the flare cuffs which complete the close- 
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LADIgs’ JAQUETTE BERTHAS OR WAIST-DECORATIONS. 
(For Description see Page 41.) 


velvet. The bolero could be of all-over lace, with prune 
silk for the remainder of the waist. 
We have pattern No. 4141 in seven sizes for ladies from 


thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. 


To make the 


waist for a lady of medium size, requires one yard of 
material forty-four inches wide for the bolero and sleeves, 
with a yard and an eighth of goods twenty inches wide for 


the collar, full front and back-yoke. 


The belt needs 


three-fourths of a yard of goods twenty or more inches 
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Lapres’ Two-SEaM S#HIRT-WAIST 
SLEEVE, WITH UPWARD-TURNING CUFF 
IN EITHER OF TWO OUTLINES. 
(For Description see Page 42.) 


wide. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 


—_»—____— 


LADIES’ WAIST, WitH A 
TUCKED Fancy COLLAR 
or A LonG SHAWL- 
CoLuaR. 


(For eS see Page 


No. 4127.—At figure 
No. 19 T in this magazine 
this waist is shown ina 
different development. 

Heliotrope silk mull 
was selected for the 
dainty development of 
the waist, with embroid- 
ered lawn edging for the 
fancy collar and plain 
lawn tucking for the vest 
and standing collar. The 
mode has gathered ful- 
ness at the waist-line 
both front and back, and 
the fronts, which are 
plaited at the shoulders, 
puff out prettily and 


separate all the way to reveal the vest. A high, standing 
collar tops the vest, which blouses slightly with the fronts 
that are connected by a modish arrangement of velvet rib- 


wide for the fancy collar. 


cents. 


fitting two-seam sleeves, and a 
wrinkled ribbon belt encircles 
the waist and is secured under 
a rosette at the front. The pat- 
tern provides for a long shaw!- 
collar, which may replace the 
tucked fancy collar. e shawl 
collar is plain and has tapering 
ends that extend to the waist 
in front, and comfortabie ad- 
justment is given the mode by 
a dart-fitted lining. 

Batiste, linen, organdy, fou- 
lard, vailing, grenadine and 
light-weight woolen fabrics and 
silk may be stylishly combined 
with lace, embroidery, fancy 
tucking, silk, panne. etc., by the 
mode, with appliqué lace, rib- 
bon, insertion or braid for dec- 
oration. 

We have pattern No. 4127 io 
seven sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-two inches, bust meas- 
ure. To make the waist for a 
lady of medium size, calls for 
a yard and five-eighths of dress 
goods forty inches wide, with 
five-eighths of a yard of tuck- 
ing twenty inches wide for the 
vest and standing collar, and a 
yard and three-fourths of edg- 
ing seven and a half inches 
rice of pattern, 10d. or 20 


———»—____—_ 


LADIES’ WAIST, Tuckep mn GiRpLE OUTLINE. (TO BE MADB 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE GORED YOKE AND SLEEVE CaP-FAacines. ) 
(For Illustrations see Page 33.) 


No. 4152.—A different development of this waist may be 


obtained by referring to figure 


Extremely becoming to 
a slim, girlish figure is 
the waist here shown 
made of white organdy 
combined with tucking 


and plain net and trim- © 


med with insertion and a 
fold of pale-blue satin. 
The lower portion of the 
mode is cut in one piece 
and is finely tucked at the 
waist to wide, belt depth, 
the tucksdeepening at the 
center of the back to sug- 
gest agirdle. It is gath- 
ered at the top, where it 
is attached to a fancy 
yoke that is scolloped at 
the lower edge and is low 
and square at the top to 
reveal the smooth sec- 
tional yoke, which is ex- 


tended to form a standing © 


collar. The lining under- 
neath the sectional yoke 
may be cut away, or the 
yoke-and-collar may be 
entirely dispensed with if 
a low, square neck be de- 
sired. The sleeve is ex- 
tended in a point over 
the hand, and a smooth 


o. 18 T in this magazine. 
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Lapiss’ Extra LONG Two-SzaM 
DRESS SLEEVE. (TO BE MADE WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE CUFF.) 


(For Description see Page 42.) 


cap-facing is applied at the top. Appliqué lace decorates 
the yoke-and-collar effectively, and a ribbon belt gives 
completion. A fitted lining supports the waist. 

For semi-formal occasions a handsome reproduction of 


bon. The fancy collar contributes much to the attractive- 
ness of the mode and reaches to below the bust; it is in 
rounding outline at the back and is tucked at the top all 
sround and mitred on the shoulders to give proper adjust- 
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the mode was of black point d’esprit over white silk with 
spangled net and passementerie and a crush belt of black 
panne. Another development was of panne Liberty in one 
of the prevailing shades of pastel blue. In this instance 
the waist was made high-necked, and the sectional yoke 
was of all-over lace from beneath which the lining was cut 
away. Panne ina beautiful shade of rose pink was used 
for the belt, and a narrow band of the same rich fabric fol- 
lows the upper edge of the collar. Cashmere, challis, vail- 
bat Oe are suitable for the mode. 

e have pattern No. 4152 in six sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty inches, 
bust measure. To make the waist for a 
lady of medium size, requires a yard and 
five-eighths of organdy thirty-six inches 
wide, with five-eighths of a yard of tuck- 
ing twenty inches wide for the fancy 
yoke and sleeve cap-facings, and one- 
fourth of a yard of plain net forty-five 
inches wide for the gored yoke. Price 
of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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LADIES’ WAIST, CLOSED at THE BACK AND 
HAVING A FICHU BERTHA THAT MAY 
BE OMITTED. 
(For Illustrations see Page 34.) 


No. 4113.—At figure No. 2T in this 
number of THe DELINEATOR this waist is 
again represented. 

A dainty waist, appropriate for gar- 
den fétes and dressy afternoon wear, is 
here portrayed. developed in figured blue 
dimity in combination with white fancy 
tucking, lace insertion, edging and rib- 
bon. The waist has a smooth, round 
yoke that is framed by a draped fichu- 
bertha, the use of whicli is optional. The 
bertha is drawn up close at the center of 
the back under a knot, and also at the left 
side in front beneath a rosette bow of 
ribbon. The front of the waist puffs out 
with pretty fulness, while the backs are 
plaited at the bottom | 
ateach sideof the in- 
visible closing. The 
waist is smoothly ad- 
justed at the sides and 
is made over a tight 
lining. Shaped frills of 
lace give completion 
to the top of the stand- 
ing collar and to the 
wrists of the close-fit- 
ting two-seam sleeves. 

Point d’esprit could 
be effectively used for 
the mode in combina- 
tion with joined rows 
of Mechlin insertion 
and point d’esprit for 
the yoke and sleeves, 
and lace for decora- 
tion. 

We have pattern No. 
4113 in seven sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. For a 
lady of medium: size, the waist needs two yards and seven- 
eighths of goods thirty inches wide, with three-eighths of a 
yard of fancy tucking twenty inches wide for the yoke, and 
three yards and three-fourths of edging three and three- 
fourth inches wide for the frills and to trim. Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


> > CT 
LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST OR MILITARY BLOUSE. (DestRa- 
BLE FOR KHAKI, Duck, PiQu£, Etc.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 34.) 


No. 4129.—This waist is shown again at figure No. 16 T 
and also at the figure on the first cover page of this issue. 
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Among the many novelties displayed in this season’s 
fabrics khaki is preéminently the most popular for the 
development of outing garments, and its adoption for army 
use is an assurance that it possesses the quality of dura- 
bility. It was here chosen for the development of this 
attractive shirt-waist, gilt buttons and a stylish red tie 
supplying decoration. The shirt-waist, or military blouse 
as it is sometimes called, is snoothly adjusted at the top and 
atthe sides and has pretty fulness at the waist-line regu- 
lated by gathers at the front and by tapes 
inserted in a casing at the back. The frants 
puff out slightly and are closed with buttons 
and button-holes through a box-plait at the 
center. Broad, pointed straps extend over 
the shoulder seams, and round breast pock- 
ets, showing a box-plait at the center and 
finished with pointed flaps, are applied on 
the fronts and carry vut the military effect 
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LADIES’ SKIRT, IN DIP OR ROUND LENGTH: CON- 
SISTING OF A FIVE-GORED FOUNDATION SKIRT, AND 
A FIVE-GORED SKIRT OF WHICH THE SIDE AND 
BacK GORES MAY BE EITHER TUCKED OR SHIRRED. 


(For Description see Page 42.) 


so desirable. A removable standing collar 
buttoned to a fitted band completes the 
neck, and the regulation one-seam sbhirt- 
sleeve is completed with a link cuff. A belt 
of the material buttoned in front is worn. 

A shirt-waist of this design may be styl- 
ishly developed in blue chambray, and with it may be worn 
a dotted blue-and-white tie. 

We have pattern No. 4129 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the shirt-waist will need two yards and five- 
eighths of goods thirty inches wide, with five-eighths yard 
of silk twenty inches wide for the tie. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 


—_____— 
LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST. (TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
APPLIED BACK-YOKE ) 
(For Illustrations see Page 35.) 
No. 4128.—A different representation of this waist is 
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given at figure No. 17 T in this namber of Tae DeLtvearTor. 

The natty shirt-waist—without a generous supply of gar- 
ments of this kind no woman’s wardrobe is complete—is 
here shown made of blue-and-white striped cotton cheviot 
with a finish of stitching. The back is smooth at the top, 
where it has an applied pointed yoke, and at the waist-line 
has fulness drawn in by tapes inserted ina casing. The 
fulness in the fronts is laid in backward-turning plaits at 
the neck and in gathers at the waist-line, the resulting ful- 
ness pouching softly. The closing is made through a box- 
plait at the edge of the right front, and a narrow band over 
which is worn a removable stock is at the neck. The sleeves 
are in regula- 
tion shirt style 
and are com- 
pleted with link 
cuffs. A leather 
belt is worn. 

Madras, per- 
cale, linen, 
pas and ging- 

am aresuitable 
for the mode, 
while for more 
dressy wear 
Swiss, lawn and 
dimity aremuch 
used. 

We have pat- 
tern No. 4128 in 
nine sizes for la- 
dies from thirty 
to forty-six in- 
ches, bust meas- 
ure. Fora lady 
of medium size, 
the shirt-waist 
calls for two 
yards and three- 
eighths of ma- 
terial thirty-six 
inches wide. 
Priceof pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 


—<—_—___—_____. 
LADIES’ LADIES’ SKIRT, IN DIP OR ROUND LENGTH: CONSISTING OF A 
BLOUSE- FIVE-GORED FOUNDATION UPPER PART LENGTHENED BY A 

W AIST. CIRCULAR FLOUNCE, AND A FIVE-PIECE TUCKED SKIRT, THE 

- RM P 

(For Illustrations SIDE-PIECES FORMING PLAIN PANELS, 
see Page 35.) (For Description see Page 43.) 
No. 4146.— At 


figure No. 9T in this issue this waist is again represented. 

Bands of white piqué introduced in the decoration of 
the stylish blouse waist here made of linen duck and white 
piqué lend a marked air of originality. The waist has a 
smooth, pointed yoke that supports the stretched back and 
full fronts, the latter showing a group of short, dart-shaped 
tucks taken up at the top at each side. Below the tucks 
the fulness blouses gracefully to the waist-line, where it is 
regulated by gathers. The mode reaches to the waist, 
where it is held comfortably in position by a short, circular 
skirt extension, and is completed at the neck by a standing 
collar that rises high at the back. The fronts lap in slightly 
double-breasted fashion, and the closing is made invisibly. 
The yoke is outlined by the ornamental straps, the ends of 
which are interlaced with fanciful effect. The two-seam 
sleeves have flare cuffs, and a removable belt that deepens 
to form a pointed girdle at the center of the back momapletes 
the waist, which is mounted on a dart-fitted lining. 

A waist developed in blue chambray, with all-over em- 
broidery for the yoke and collar and bands of embroidered 
insertion for decoration, would be very pretty. Madras, 
piqué or linen may be combined with fancy tucking. 

e have pattern No. 4146 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. Fora lady of me- 
dium size, the waist needs two yards and five-eighths of duck 
twenty-seven inches wide, with five-eighths of a yard 
of white piqué in the same width for the yoke, collar, belt 
and bands to trim. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 





THE DELINEATOR. 


LADIES’ SAILOR BLOUSE, wits Sa#retp. 
(For Illustrations see Page 36.) 


No. 4148.—The sailor blouse here pictured is a very com- 
fortable and becoming style. It is developed in white flan- 
nel and is decorated with blue braid in two widths and 
embroidered emblems. The blouse is slipped on over the 
head and is characterized by a deep sailor-collar which has 
long, pointed ends that frame a buttoned-in shield. A stand- 
ing vollar compietes the shield, and the blouse is drawn in 
to droop all around by an elastic inserted in a hem at the 
A pointed pocket is applied at the left side of 
the front, and the sleeves are of the 
close-fitting two-seam variety. Tie-ends 
knotted in sailor fashion appear below 
the sailor collar. , 

White piqué, with decoration of stiteh- 
ed bands of dark-blue piqué and blue silk 
for the tie, would develop an at ‘ 
blouse. Khaki, linen, duck, cheviot, 
serge, etc., are also desirable for repro- 
ducing the mode and bands or braid 
may be used to trim. A 

We have pattern No. 4148 in six sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty inches, 
bust measure. To make the blouse for 
a lady of medium size, will require three 
vards and seven-eighths of 


lower edge. 





twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 


cents. 
—___ 


BEACH OR GARDEN HAT. (For Lapres. MISSES OR GIRLS.) 
(For Illustration see Page 36.) 


No. 4163.—For wear at the sea-shore and in the garden 
the picturesque hat here shown will be found both becom- 
ing and protective. It is developed in blueand white lawn 
and has a full Tam-O’-Shanter crown gathered at the edge 
and joined to a smooth, fitted band that gives support to 
a deep plaiting of lawn which ripples prettily all round. 
The smooth band is concealed by a full band of blue lawn 
that is secured under a jaunty bow at the front. 

Golf-red taffeta would be very effective for the mode, or 
white piqué with edging f OT would be stylish. 

Digitized by Ka OO Q IC 
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FASHIONS FOR JULY, 1900. 


We have pattern No. 4163 in three sizes, ladies’, misses’ 
‘and girls’. To make the hat in the ladies’ size, requires a 
yard and one-eighth of white lawn thirty-six inches wide, 
with half a yard of blue lawn in the same width for the 
wrinkled band and bow. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


<> 


LADIES’ BLOUSE VEST, To BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
PepLuM. (SOMETIMES CALLED THE RIBBON VEST.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 37.) 


No. 4179.—This dressy vest, sometimes called the rib- . 


bon vest, will prove a dainty acquisition 
for wear with Eton and other flare front 
jackets. It is illustrated developed in join- 
ed raws of white ribbon and insertion with 
lining material forthe backs. The vest has 
pretty fulness at the center of the front but 
be ohpaie sinooth at the sides; it puffs out 

scomingly in front and is finished at the 
neck by a standing collar that is slightly 
wrinkled by gathers at the ends and has 
turn-down ornamental sections which flare 
prettily. A dart-fitted lining gives com- 
fortable adjustment to the front, and the 
backs are et smooth, the closing be- 
effected at the center with buttons and 
R-holes. A smooth, circular peplum, 
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which may be used or not, holds the vest comfortably in 
position at the bottom. 

While the ribbon and lace material can be purchased 
all ready for use, it may be made at home with less ex- 
pense, instructions as to the method being given in the 


article entitled ‘*The Dressmaker” in the May number of 


Tae Detineator. Silk mull, all-over lace, fancy tucking, 
nainsook, China silk, taffeta, lawn, Swiss and dimity are 
appropriate for the development of the mode; the style of 
decoration will depend entirely upon the material chosen. 

We have pattern No. 4179 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the 
vest for a lady of medium size, requires seven yards and 
one-half of ribbon an inch and one-fourth wide, with seven 
yards of insertion in the same width. Price of pattern, 
7d. or 15 cents. 
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LADIES’ SKIRT, IN DIP LENGTH: CONSISTING OF A FIVE-GORED 

FOUNDATION SKIRT, AND A CIRCULAR SKIRT TUCKED AT THE 
FRONT AND SIDES TO FLOUNCE DEPTH AND HAVING AN IN- 
VERTED TRIPLE BOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK. 
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LADIES’ FRENCII. BLOUSK-VEST, To BE MADE WITH OR 


WITHOUT THE PEPLUM. 
(For Illustrations see Page 37.) 


No. 4145.—Since Etons and open-front jackets in general 
have attained such prominence every woman must naturally 
have vests to be worn with them, a generous supply of these 
useful accessories giving variety to an otherwise limited 
wardrobe. A vest that will add a dressy touch to a tailor 
costume is here shown made of pink mousseline de soie 
with appliqué lace over white silk for the collar and yoke. 
The full front, which is made over a dart-fitted lining, is 
topped by a 
smooth, round 
yoke that in 
turn is headed 
by a fanciful 
standing = col- 
lar. The front 
pouches _ styl- 
ishly, the ful- 
ness being col- 
lected for a 
short distance 
at the top in 
fine tucks and 
in gathers at 
the bottom. 
The backs fit 
smoothly and 
are closed at the 
center, and the 
vest is length- 
ened by a circu- 
lar peplum that 
holds the vest 
well in place 
under the skirt. 

Fancy tuck- 
ing, chiffon, all- 
over lace, plain 
and dotted 
Swiss, point 
esprit, _ete., 
will reproduce 
the design pret- 
tily, and the 
yoke could be of 
the same mate- 
rial, if desired. 

We have pat- 
tern No. 4145in 
seven sizes for 
ladies from 
thirty to forty- 
two inches, bust measure. To make the vest for a lady of 
medium size, calls for five-eighths of a yard of mousseline de 
soie forty-five inches wide, with three-eighths of a yard of 
silk twenty inches wide for the yoke and collar, and three- 
eighths of a yard of all-over lace in the same width to 
cover the yoke and collar. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


(For Description see Page 43.) 
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LADIES’ JAQUETTE BERTHAS OR W AIST-DECORATIONS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 38.) 


No. 4133.—The stylish jaquette, berthas here illustrated 
will serve to increase the attractiveness of a fancy waist 
and will relieve the severity of a plain one. The pattern 
comprises twostyles. One is developed in white silk over- 
laid with lace and ornamented with Jace edging and is in 
low, rounding outline at the top; it is prettily scolloped at 
the back, and at the shoulders is extended to form scolloped 
caps, while in front it is deepened to give the effect of a 
jaquette. The other style is made of black panne and is 
decorated with a row of braid. It is also in low, round- 
ing outline at the top, but is square across the lower edge 
at the back and at the shoulders forms square tads. The 
bertha is shaped in jaquette style in front, and both styles 
are attached along the arm-hole and closed at the front. 

Jaquette berthas of this descriptiommay be developed in 
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satin, silk, velvet, batiste and taffeta and decorated with 
rows of narrow gathered ribbon or with lace insertion. Ap- 
pliqués of point de Venise lace and rosettes of black velvet 
ribbon held in place by handsome jewelled buttons could 
also be employed for decoration. Satin Liberty with motifs 
of Russian lace, or organdy end Valenciennes insertion and 
edging could also be associated. 

We have pattern No. 4133 in three sizes, small, medium 
and large. For a lady of medium size, either style of 
bertha will need seven-eighths of a yard of material twenty 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
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LADIES’ TWO-SEAM SHIRT-WAIST 
SLEEVE, with UPWARD-TURNING CUFF 
IN KITHER OF TWO OUTLINES. 
(For Illustrations see Page 38.) 
No. 4148,— An important factor of a shirt- 
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LADIES’ THREE-PIECE SKIRT, IN DIP OR ROUND LENGTH, 
HAVING TUCKS AT THE SIDES, AND TO BE MADE WITE 
AN INVERTED BOX-PLAIT OR GATHERS AT THE BACK. 


(For Description see Page 44.) 


waist is the sleeve, which should be com- 
fortable as well as stylish. Those who pre- 
fer close adjustment at the wrist and wish 
to dispense with the regulation cuff buttons 
will readily appreciate the mode here illus- 
trated, which is of the two-seam variety. 
Slight gathered fulness appears at the top of 
the sleeve, which is comfortably close-fit- 
tfng and finished at the wrist with an up- 
turning cuff that may be notched on the upper side or 
shaped in rather deep, rounding outline, as preferred. 

Silk gingham, corded taffeta, duck. linen, piqué, cotton 
cheviot and all materials appropriate for shirt-waists will 
devclop the mode attractively, but it should always corre- 
spond with the waist of which it forms a part. 

We have pattern No. 4143 in seven sizes Iadies from ten 
to sixteen inches, arm measure, measuring the arm about 
an inch below the bottom of the arm-hole. To make a 
pair of sleeves for a lady whose arm measures eleven 
inches, as described, requires three-fourths of s yard of ma- 
terial forty-four inches wide. Price, 5d. or 10 cents. 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


LADIES’ EXTRA LONG TWO-SEAM DRESS SLEEVE. (To 
BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE CUFF.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 38.) 


No. 4118.— This exceptionally well-shaped sleeve, be- 
cause of its simple adjustment, is suitable for wash dresses, 
It is specially designed for ladies having extra long arms 
and is of the close-fitting two-piece variety with slight 
gathered fulness at the top. A stylish finish is given to 
the sleeve by the fanciful cuff, but its use is optional. 

An elaborate sleeve may be fashioned 
from joined rows of embroidered inser- 
tion and faney tucked lawn, the same 
materials being introduced in the waist. 

We have pattern No. 4118 in seven 
sizes for ladies from ten to sixteen inches, 
arm measure, measuring the arm about 
an inch below the bottom of the arm- 
hole. To make a pair of sleeves for a lady 
whose arm measures eleven inches, as 
described, needs seven-eighths of a yard 
of goods forty-four inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


LADIES’ SKIRT, py Die or Rounp Lenerta: 
CONSISTING OF A FIVE-GoORED FUUNDATION- 
SKIRT, AND A Five-GoRED SKIRT OF WHICH 
THE SUDB AND BACK GORES MAY BE EITHER 

TUCKED OB SHIRRED. 
(For Illustrations see Page 39.) 
No, 4i37.—At figures Nos. 3T and 8T 

1 in this number of THe De.ineator. this 

skirt is shown differently made up. 














\\ ~ Tucks, which are displayed this season 
AS Nia * in every conceivable manner, are a fea- 
RS I 8 ture of this attractive skirt. The mode 
“V4 ) oY) is five-gored and in this instance is il- 





sores 


lustrated made 
of white organ- 
dy over a five- 
gored founda- 
tion of blue taf- 
feta. The ful- 
ness at the top 
of the side and 
back gores is 
taken upinsmall 
tucks to round, 
yoke depth, be- 
Jow which it 
falls. gracefully 
free; but the 
fulness may be 
collected in 
rowsofshirring, 
as shown in the 
small view. A 
panel effect is 
given at the 
front by bands 
of insertion {ar- 
ranged on the 
side-front 
seams. Motifs of 
lace are artisti- 
cally applied at 
the bottom of 
the side and back gores. The skirt measures about four 
yards at the bottom in the medium sizes. oo. 

A skirt of this description, if developed in Liberty satin 
in 8 design of blue and white and embellished with 
Russian insertion and appliqué lace, would be rich and 
extremely stvlish. , 

We have pattern No. 4137 in seven sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-two inches waist, or from thirty-six to fifty- 
one and a half inches hip measure. To make the skirt of 
material with fignre or nap for a lady of twenty-four inches 
waist or forty inches hip, needs six yards and one-fourth 
thirty inches wide. Of goods without figure or nap, it calls for 
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five yards and five-eighths in the same width. Price of pat- 


tern, Is. or 25 cents. , 
__ ______ 


LADIES’ SKIRT, 1n Dip orn Rounp LENGTH: 


FivE-GoRED FOUNDATION UPPER PART LENGTHENED BY A 
CIRCULAR FLOUNCE, AND A FIVE-PIECE TUCKED SKIRT, THE 
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LADIKS’ SKIRT, 1n Dip LENGTH: CONSISTING OF A FivE—- 


GORED FOUNDATION SKIRT, AND A CIRCULAR SKIRT TUCKED 
AT THE FRONT AND SIDES TO FLOUNCE DEPTH AND HAVING AN 
INVERTED TRIPLE BOX-PLAIT AT THE Back. 


(For Illustrations see Page 41.) 


CONSISTING OF A 


Sipe Pieces FORMING PLAIN PANELS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 40.) 


No. 4136.—This skirt is shown in a different development 


at figure No. 5T in this number of Tue De- 
LINEATOR. 

A foundation of pale-pink taffeta that 
shows effectively through the material adds 
exquisite note of color to the skirt here 
wn made of fine white organdy in com- 
ation with yellow lace appliqué. Deco- 
ration is afforde d by bows of black velvet 

, a garniture which, by-the-way, is 
shown decided favor this season. The skirt 
has a wide front that is finely tucked to 
about the knees, below which the fulness 

free in flounce effect. The back is \ 
tucked to correspond with the front, save N 
that the tucks are slightly shorter, and extra 
fulness at the center is collected in gathers | 

at the top The front and back overlap a f\ 

1. smooth panel at each side, the panel ' 
narrow at the top and widening grad- AN 
ae toward the bottom. The foundation ===, 
is five-gored and is dart-fitted over the hips; ? 
it reaches to the knee and is lengthened by 
a rippling, cir- 
sae flounce 
that gives de- 
sirable fulness 
around the low- 
er edge, where 
the skirt ripples 
rettily and 
alls in an out- 
line of about 
three yards and 
one-fourth in 

medium sizes. 

Never before 
have there been 
seen more ex- 

uisite Summer 
abrics, and the 
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majority  dis- | 
played are i a || 
adaptable for ites 


tucking. A skirt 
made up by the 
design was of 
black point 
@esprit over 
white taffeta, 
the panels being 
decorated with 
jet and steel 
An- 












2 ribbon 
garnitare. 
ss, mousseline, foulard, challis, nun’s-vailing, etc., are 
so satisfactory and will be effective decorated with lace 
nsertion and ribbon. When the skirt is made of trans- 
rent goods, in either black or white, it may be worn 
ith several slips of different color, thus giving variety to 
mited wardrobe. Rows of insertion may be let-in the 
ski Pea the tucks, the effect being very dainty. 

Ve have pattern No. 4136 in seven sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-two inches waist, or from thirty-six to 
fi o age a half inches hip measure. To make the skirt 
tor ra ls jy twenty-four inches waist, or forty inches hip 
neasur ‘requires five yards and seven-eighths of material 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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No. 4125.—Another view of this skirt may be obtained 
by referring to figure No. 7 Tin this magazine. 

Contrary to expectations, tucked effects seem to be gain- 
ing in popularity as the season advances. A tucked skirt 
showing unusually graceful lines is here pictured 
made of pastel-blue cloth with ruchings of Lib- 
erty silk for decoration. It is of circular shaping 
and is tucked at the front and sides, the tucks be- 
ing graduated and extending to flounce depth, 
and at the center of the front they give the effect 
of a box-plait. The skirt is made in dip length, 
and at the back the fulness is disposed of in an 





LADIES’ FIVE-GORED SKIRT, IN DIP LENGTH. (TO BE MADE 
WITH ONE OR TWO CIRCULAR FLOUNCES, AND WITH 
TUCKS OR AN INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK.) 


(For Description see Page 44.) 


inverted triple box-plait. At the lower edge 
the mode undulates prettily and falls in an 
outline of about three yards in the medium 
sizes. The five-gored foundation is fitted 
over the hips by a dart at each side and is 
without fulness at the back. 

A handsome skirt was of cobweb vailing, 
with lace appliqué for garniture. Black point 
d‘esprit over black taffeta was used in the development of 
anotherstylish skirt. Net, organdy, mousseline, cashmere, 
foulard and similar materials lend themselves readily to 
tucking and will develop admirably by the mode. Appliqués 
of lace, ruchings of mousseline or chiffon, ete., are suitable 
for garniture, though decoration is not really necessary, as 
the design is sufficiently dressy in itself. 

We have pattern No. 4125 in seven sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-two inches waist, or from thirty-six to 
fifty-one and a half inches hip measure. To make the 
skirt for a lady of twenty-four inches waist or forty inches 
hip, calls for four yards and one-fourth of material fifty- 


four inches wide. Price of me 1s. or 25 ie 
Digitized by OORIC 
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LADIES’ THREE-PIECE SKIRT, 1n Dip or Rounp Leneta, 


HAVING TUCKS AT THE SIDES, AND TO BE MADE WITH AN 
INVERTED Box-—Pualt OR GATHERS AT THE BACK. 


(For Illustrations see Page 42.) 


No. 4168.—Different views of this skirt nay be obtained 
by referring to figures Nos. 10T and 24T in this magazine. 
The decidedly graceful skirt is here portrayed developed 
in light-blue linen, with machine-stitching for a finish. The 
skirt is in three pieces, the front-gore showing in panel 
effect between the wide circular portions, which are tucked 
from the top to within flounce depth, below which they flare 
attractively; and at the lower edge 
the skirt falls in an outline of about 
three yards and a half in the medium 
sizes. The tucks are narrowest at the f 
top and widen toward the bottom, 
and the fulness at the center of the | 









back is laid in an inverted box-plait, 
but it may be gathered, if preferred. 

Piqué, duck, khaki, cloth, serge, 
cheviot, medium and light weight | 
suiting, will reproduce the mode at- NY 
tractively, and on a skirt of this de- 
scription no trimming is necessary. i\ 

We have pattern No. 4168 in nine 
sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty- 
six inches waist, or from thirty-six to 
fifty-seven and a half inches hip meas- 
ure. To make the skirt for a lady of 
twenty-four inches waist or forty 
inches hip, requires four yards and 
seven-eighths of material thirty-six 
inches wide. Price of pattern, ls. or 
25 cents. 
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LADIES’ FIVE-GORED SKIRT, 1x Dip 
LENGTH. (TO BE MADE WITH ONE OR 
Two CircuLAR FLOUNCES, AND WITH 
TUCKS OR AN INVERTED BoX—PLAIT AT 

THE Back.) 


(For Illustrations see Page 43.) 


No. 4117.—Different developments 
of this stylish skirt may be seen by 
referring to figures Nos. 9 T, 11 T and 
23T in this mag- 
azine. 

Two circular 
flounces arrang- 
ed around the 
bottom of this 
design give it 
the fluffy finish 
that is so de- 
sirable an _ at- 
tribute of Sum- 
mer skirts. Blue 
dimity dotted 
in white and 
trimmed with 
lace edging and 
insertion was 
chosen for the 
present devel- 
opment of the 
skirt, which is a 
five-gored and : ‘ 
fitted at the top 4132 
by a dart over 
each hip. At the back the fulness may be removed by 
tucks of graduated length or by an inverted box-plait, as 
preferred. The skirt is in dip length and measures about 
three yards at the lower edge in the medium sizes. 

Lawn, organdy, foulard. dotted and plain Swiss, batiste, 
etc., may be used to reproduce the mode. 

We have pattern No. 4117 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches waist, or from thirty-six to 
fifty-seven anda half inches hip measure. To make the 
skirt of material with tigure or nap for a lady of twenty- 
four inches wuist or forty inches hip, requires eight yards 
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and five-eighths thirty inches wide. Of goods without 
figure or nap, it needs six yards and five-eighths in the 
same width. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ SKIRT, 1n Dip LENGTH: BEING A CIRCULAR UPPER 
PaRT Cut IN Points aT THE LowkR EpGe AND LEXGTHENED 
BY A CIRCULAR FLOUNCE. (TO BE TUCKED OR LaID IN AN 

INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4132.—By referring to figures Nos. 1T and 27 T in 
this number of Tae Detineator this skirt may 
be seen again. 

A circular flounce in deep, pointed outline at 
the top gives character to the stylish skirt, 
which is here shown made of pearl-gray cloth 
with a trimming of braid appliqué. The skirt 
is circularly shaped and is lengthened by the 
flounce. It is fitted at the top of the front and 


























LADIES’ SKIRT, IN Dip LENGTH: BEING A CIRCULAR UPPER PART 

CUT IN POINTS AT THE LOWER EDGE AND LENGTHENED BY A 
CIRCULAR FLOUNCE. (TO BE TUCKED OR LAID IN AN INVERTED 
Box-PLAIT AT THE BACK.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


sides by groups of fine dart-shaped tucks, 
and at the back by a cluster of tacks of grad- 
uated length at each side of the placket. If 
preferred. the tucks at the back may be re- 
placed by an inverted box-plait, and those 
at the front and sides by darts. The skirt 
flares stylishly at the bottom. where it meas- 
ures about four yards in the medium sizes. 

A handsome skirt was of white cloth with chamois- 
colored lace appliqué; another was in cane-colored cloth 
with rows of machine-stitching as a finish. Vailing, cash- 
mere, ete., are also satisfactory materials for the design. 

We have pattern No. 4132 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches waist, or from thirty-six to 
fifty-seven and a half inches hip measure. To make the 
skirt for a lady of twenty-four inches waist or forty inches 
hip, calls for three yards and an eighth of goods fifty 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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The importance of arranging the hair to suit the individ- 
uality of the wearer cannot be too strongly emphasized. No 
matter how distinctly up-to-date the coiffure may be, unless 


it is becoming to the per. 
son who affects it,its charm 
and attractiveness are de- 
stroyed and the intention 
of the mode is unreal- 
ized. Slight modifications 
often produce excellent re- 
sults, and the woman who 
prides herself on her ap- 
pearance will, while she 
follows the latest dictates 
of Fashion in this as in 
other details, so adapt the 
style as to obtain satisfac- 
tory effects. The lines of 
the heal and face must be 
as carefully studied in ar- 
ranging the hair as are the 
lines of the figure when 
selecting the style of gown 
to be worn. The desire 
to employ the very latest 
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should be discarded; rough iron ivarilably cuts the hair. 
There are numerous novel devices for waving the hair 
—the effective large hairpins with a slide that holds the hair 


FIGURE NO. 2. 





in place, short pins with 
an over-piece of elastic, 
and other contrivances of 
a similar character. Of 
course, these pins, etc., 
are necessarily worn at 
night. They are not good 
for very long hair. The 
most successful results are 
achieved by using a thick 
curling-iron that is in per- 
fect condition. 

The high, soft Pompa- 
dour continues in high 
favor among women to 
whom it is especially be- 
coming, though the part- 
ing at the center has its 
adherents. Soft, loose 
temple curls generally re- 
lieve the severity of eitner 
of these modes. 

The woman who appre- 
ciates correctness in every 
detail of her toilette suits 


her coiffure to the occasion. No matter how 








FIGURE No. 4. 


FIiQuRE No. 3. 
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FIGURE No. 6. 








beautiful she may be, if her hair is arranged low 
at the neck when in evening dress, style and 
smartness are Jacking. A half-low knot or braids 
wound round the back of the head is perfectly 
in keeping with a street costume. 

There need be no annoyance or discomfort be- 
cause of thin, scanty locks, as provision is made 
by means of artificial loops, bows, braids, etc., 
to cover all deficiencies. 


THE MARIE ANTOINETTE COIFFURE., 


One of the most approved styles for dressing 
the hair for ceremonious occasions where low-cut 
evening gowns are worn is the Marie Antoirette. 
The artificial pieces employed in this coiffure are 
so well matched and skilfully adjusted as to defy 
detection. The accompanying illustrations and 
directions indicate the method of dressing the hair 
in this at- 
tractivestyle. 

The hair is 
combed back 
from the 
front (figure 
No. 1), and 
carefully 
brushed _ its 
full length. 
A parting is 
made from 
temple to 
temple round 


method of dressing the hair without regard to its becoming- 
hess has frequently despoiled a beautiful face of its attract- 
Iveness, while one with fewer pretentions to beauty may be so 
‘mproved by an appropriate coiffure as to make it charming. 

The popular soft, loose waves are almost universally be- 
Coming. There are many different ways of producing the 
effect beside using hot irons, but if these are not rough or 
Overheated there is scarcely any danger of injury to the hair 

using them. As soon as the irons become rough they 


the back, and the balance 
of the hair is secured on 
top of the head, while the 
tlowing hair is arranged in 
loose waves (figure No. 2), 
a thick curling-iron pref- 
erably being used. The 





IIGURE No. 7. 


artificial Pompadour or Marie Antoinette head-piece, as it is 
termed, with its complement of temple curls is shown.at figure 
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No. 8. It is from twelve to twenty-two inches in length and 
is substituted for the ‘‘ rat”? which usually forms the founda- 
tion of the Pompadour. This head-piece js made of naturally 
curly hair and is not affected by moisture or perspiration, 
beside being very light. It is 
adjusted by invisible pins 
over one’s own hair, which 
is smoothly brushed back 
under it; and the ends are 
drawn up over the top of the 
bead and se- 
cured as 
shown at fig- 
ure No 4. 
Figure No. 
5 represents 
the waved 





> Gf hair gathered 

Sa 4 up at the 

> aye sides and 
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back, where 
it is secured 
in a low coil 


FIGURE No. 8. FIGURE No. 9. 


over which are adjusted the Pom- 
padour curls or chéignon arranged on 
a shell pin (figure No. 6). The com- 
pleted coiffure (figure No. 7) shows 
an elaborate aigrette adjusted in the 
chignon and an odd serpent comb of 
tortoise wound round the whole. 


THE PARTED MARIE 
KTTE. 


The style of coiffure shown at fic- 
ure No.8 is especially recommended 
for elderly persons, though it is by 
no means restricted to them. The 
Marie Antoinette head-piece is ad- 
justed round the back of the head 
in this instance to give the desired 
full effect, and the hair is waved and 
arranged over over it. The part is 
made directly in the center, and the 
front and sides of the hair are loosely 
waved and brought down over the 
ears in quaint fashion. 

The Newport chignon (figure No. 
9) is adjusted over the small knot 
resulting from the gathered ends of the natural hair. The 
jet snake comb which is coiled round the chignon is strikingly 
effective on gray hair, and a high jet comb adds to the charm 
of the coiffure, being thrust in at the back seemingly to sup- 
port the soft puffs. The Newport is mace on the famous New- 
port ring, and the puffs and curls result from an artistic 
handling of the switch, which is shown at figure No. 10. 

An innovation is the Marie Antoinette coiffure parted at 
the side (figure No. 11). The Pompadour head-piece is 
adjusted in front in exactly the same manner as described in 
the arrangement shown at figure No. 7, the temple ends 
giving place to the curl that falls over the center of the 
forehead in this coiffure. A jewelled comb and an aigrette 
are worn. The mode is very suitable for evening functions. 


ANTOIN- 





FIGURE No. 10. 


THE CHATELAINE BRATDS. 


A stylish coiffure particularly adapted for street wear or 
afternoon functions is illustrated at figure No. 12. The 
Marie Antuinette head-piece is used in association with the 
chatelaine braids, which are arranged so as to cover the 
entire back of the head. The hair at the sides has been 
loosely waved and softly brought up over the Maurie Antoin- 
ette Pompadour. Long combs are thrust in at each side, 
securing the hair and also adding to the effectiveness of the 
mode. An aigrette is adjusted directly on top of the braids. 

Figure No. 13 shows the chitelaine braids sewed on the 
comb, which is to adjust the switch to the head; the switch 
is divided into six sections and braided in two braids. One’s 
own hair may be most satisfactorily arranged in this attrac- 
tive coiffure, if the thickness and length are sufficient. 
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ORNAMENTS AND COMBS. 


There are innumerable accessories for dressing the hair in 
elaborate style for ceremonious functions. Care, however, 
should be taken to avoid excessive decoration. An effective 
ornament for full dress is illustrated at figure No. 14. It is 
made of a soft ruching or rosette of mousseline de svie with 
gauzy leaves spangled, two aigrettes giving becoming height. 
Figure No, 15 portrays a black satin ribbon bow in Alsatian 
style ornamented with spangles. Another handsome bow 
(figure No. 16)is formed of alternate strips of black satin rib- 
bon and lace and is secured by a shell pin directly in front 
of a hich coiffure. A velvet knot richly spangled secures 
the sweeping, graceful aigrette shown at figure No. 17; an- 
other attractive ornament is formed from a bow of black lace 
on a pin (figure No. 18). The uniquely shaped comb of tor- 
toise shell pictured at figure No. 19 is a novel hair ornament. 
The tortoise serpents are interwound in a clever and artistic 
manner. The dainty comb of tortoise shell shown at figure 
No. 20 is particularly suited for general wear. The coil 
of the serpent at the top of the odd-shaped comb seen at figure 
No. 21 is very realistic. The jewelled shell comb illustrated 
at ficure No. 22 is of graceful design, and the side-comb pic- 

tured at figure No. 23, of shell with 
settings of rhinestones, is very at- 
tractive. The Mercury-wing pin 
for the back hair, represented at 

. % } : firure No, 24 is of tortoise shell and 

is both ornamental and serviceable. 
The coiled serpent of shell illus 
trated at figure No. 25 is also to be 
used for the back hair, while the 
loose, short locks at the neck may 
be secured by odd pins of tortoise 
(figures Nos. 26 and 27). 


THE CARE OF THE HAIR. 


Constant care is required to keep 
the hair in that healthy, soft and 
luxuriant condition essential to its 
beauty and strength. A thorough 
brushing before retiring not only 
removes the dust and dandruff but 
gives life and freshness. The hair 
should be shampooed at least once 
a month unless it is excessively oily ; 
In that case every two weeks is not 


FIGURE No. 11. too frequent. Shampooing with a 


thick lather 
made from 
a good soap 
is considered 
very benefi- 
cial to dry 
hair. A thor- 
ough rinsing 
of the hair, 
to remove 
every vestive 
of soap that 
remains. is 
very import- 
ant; then the 
hair should 
be rubbed | 
with a towel dn. 
from which te eal 
the lint dues Cu 
not easily ; 
come off, 
Drying the 
hair in the 
sunshine is 
excellent; 
when this is 
not possible, dry it by artificial heat or fan it until dry. 

For courtesies received in the preparation of this article 
we ure indebted to Mr. A. Simonson, 933 Broadway, 
New York. 





FIGURE No. 12. FIGURE No. 13. 
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The fashion in bath- 
ing costumes changes 
each season as percep- 
tibly as do the styles of 
gowns for. ordinary 
wear, and to be dressed 
correctly and becom- 
ingly requires both taste and judgment. The chief attributes 
desirable in a bathing costume tre comfort, durability and 
attractiveness. Tucks are introduced with pleasing effect in 
some of the latest modes, and the fulness at the back laid in 
an under box-plait is another interesting feature. In most 
cases the knickerbockers and blouse are cut in one, but 
many women prefer tights, and when they are used the skirt 
is attached to the blouse Canvas and ribbon belts are 
worn, and they 
will harmonize 
always with the 
decoration of 
the costume. 
When it is de- 
sired to keep the 
hair dry an oiled- 
silk cap may be 
worn,over which 
can be artistical- 
ly arranged a 
aquare of some 
pretty, bright- 
colored silk in 
turban’ fashion. 
A large square in 
Oriental colors 
would be pleas- 
ing, with a som- 
bre suit of black 
or dark blue. 
Bathing slippers 
to protect the 
feet are recom- 
mended. _Rib- 
bons may be at- 
tached to. the 
slippers and 
wound around 
the ankle in 
sandal effect. 
Stockings with 
cork soles are 
also worn. 
Combinations 
are generally 
employed in 
bathing suits. 
though women 
of conservative 
tastes usually se- 
lect a color that 
will not be con- 
Spicuous. Black 


FIGURE No. 1. 
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and dark blue combined with white are favorite choices, 
though red is often used in association with either by those to 
whom the touch of bright color is particularly becoming. 
Mohair, brilliantine and alpaca are the materials best adapted 
to these garments. Silk or satin is sometimes used, but more 
by those who favor the sands rather than thesea. Fine serge 
and flannel are also popular and may be made attractive with 
braid or bands of contrasting material. 

The stockings chosen to wear when bathing should pre- 
ferably be black, though styles showing dots of some pretty 
color or white ona dark ground are appropriate for youthful 
wearers. ither faunel or stockinet may be used for men’s 
and boys’ suits, though the latter material is conceded to be 
nore satisfactory and is more generally used. Caps to 
match are sometimes worn with these suits. The illustrations 
show the season’s newest and most approved designs in 
bathing costumes. 

Ficurs No, 1.—This costume is particularly suited to slen- 
der figures. It is developed from white serge, royal-blue silk 
dotted with white being used for the sailor collar, helt and tie 


FIGURE No. 2. 
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and to trim the | < 
bottom of the Ss Ga 
skirt. Theskirtis " 
four-gored and 
full all round, 
and the bloused 
waist is cut in 
one with the 
knickerbockers. 
The sleeves are 
short puffs, and 
the becomingly 
low neck is out- 
lined with a 
broad sailor-col- 
lar; atie knotted 
in nautical fash- 
ioncompletesthe 
blouse. Royal- 
blue stockings 
and white can- 
vas slippers with 
white ribbons 
arranged around 
the ankles are 
worn with this 
attractive cos. 
tume, which is 
embodied in pat- 
tern No. 2906, 
in nine sizes 
for ladies from 
thirty to forty- 
six inches, bust 
measure; price 
ls. or 25 cents. 





FIGURE No. 4. FIGURE No. 5. 


Figure No. 2.—Gray briliiantine, with black braid disposed in 
Grecian design for decoration, was employed for this smart bathing 
costume. The blouse is smooth at the top and isin V outline at the 
front, revealing a buttoned-in shield which is outlined by the taper- 
ing ends of asailor collar. The sleeve is short, and the blouse is in 
one with the drawers. The skirt consists of two wide, circular por- 
Sale tions and has an under box-plait at the buck and is closed in front. 
ay The pattern for the costume is No. 4088, in nine sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure; price 1s. or 25 
cents. 

Figure No. 3.—The misses’ costume here shown is decidedly styl- 
ish. Navy-blue and white serge were associated in the development. 
The blouse is extended to form the drawers. Small tucks take up 
the fulness of the blouse at the top, and a sailor collar of white serge 
and knotted tie-ends of white silk with embroidered anchors done 
in blue silk, complete the low, V-shaped neck. The sleeves are 
short and tucks dispose of the fulness at the top of the straight 
skirt. The pattern is No. 4089, which is in six sizes for misses 
from six to sixteen years of age, and costs ls. or 25 cents. 

Figure No. 4.—An effective combination of black and white 
emphasizes the attractiveness of this smart tucked bathing costume, 
which was shaped by pattern No. 4106, in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure; price 1s. or 25 cents. The 
blouse has a cluster of tucks at each side of the front and back, and 
the drawers are in one with the blouse. The slight V outline at 
the front of the blouse results in a becomingly low neck, and a 
sailor collar ornamented with a band of the black fabric gives at- 
tractive completion. Tie-ends knotted in sailor fashion appear be- 
tween the flaring ends of the collar. The skirt is in three-piece 
style, and a panel effect is produced by groups of forward-turning 
tucks. A similar group of backward-turning tucks is taken up at 

‘ach side of the back, where the fulness is collected in gathers at 
the center. Black and white mohair was chosen for the costume. 

Figure No. 5.—Dark blue-and-white striped stockinet was used 
for developing this boys bathing suit and narrow braid binds all 
the edges. The body and drawers are cutin one. The neck is in 
slightly low outline, and the closing is made at the left side of 
the front. The short sleeves fit smoothly into the arm-hole. The 
suit fits comfortably close and is shaped by pattern No. 4082, 
which is in six sizes for boys from five to fifteen years of age, 
and costs 10d. or 20 cents. 
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MIDSUMMER GOWNS. 


Wash gowns are again extremely fashionable, and white 
in the different materials—organdy, lawn, piqué, challis and 
Organdy 


the light silks—is worn on almost all occasions. 
and dimity in the light shades, 
pink, blue, light green and the 
pastel tones are also much favored. 
For more costly gowns, sheer, soft 
muslins are employed, with quan- 
tities of lace and insertion; many, 
however, are made entirely of the 
material, both skirt and waist being 
shirred, plaited or laid in tucks, 
with ribbon for the only trimming. 
In one instance ribbons of several 
tints, shading from pale pink to 
deep rose, were used on a white 
gown, the effect being very striking. 
Some of the wide ribbons pass 
around the waist and are knotted 
at the left side of the front at the 
waist-line. 

Separate waists in white are 





ILLUSTRATION NO. 2. 

smart, look delightfully cool and admit of all the possibilities 
of hand sewing. A waist of fine linen with clusters of tucks 
and hemstitching between is all made by hand and finished 
with a plain collar-band, which is an admirable form for 
special adjustable neckwear. These waists are expensive if 
bought ready made, but a woman clever with her needle can 
do the tucking and hemstitching, and if necessary the waist 
may be finished by the seamstress. 

Waists of fine lawn or mull may be treated in this manner 
with Valenciennes, Mechlin or other fine insertions or laces. 

Some elaborate costumes are trimmed with Hamburg 
edging and insertion or the different machine embroideries. 
The insertions are let into the seams of a seven or eight 
gored skirt and thus form a handsome decoration; or two 
lengths of insertion may outline the front-gore; or, again, 
the skirt may be plain with an insertion above the hem. 
The waist or jacket may have the insertion let in each 
seam or used otherwise as a garniture. 

For the gowns of organdy, mull or other sheer fabrics 
& most satisfactory adjunct to the Summer wardrobe is the 
addition of two or three slips made preferably of silk. If 
many sheer gowns are to be indulged in, these slips offer a 
variety of changes. The skirt must be full length and not 
offer the slightest suggestion of a petticoat. If instead of silk 
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something more economical be desired, 
the slip may be made of nearsilk, amisilk 
or any of the new substitutes and the 
accordion-plaiting or ruffles made of silk; 
this will greatly lessen the expense, and 
the effect is very pretty. A very desirable 
pattern for this slip skirt is No. 4001, 
illustrated on page637of the May issue. 
The lining pattern accompanying the 
waist selected may be used, fur shaping the 
slip waist, which must be perfect fitting and well boned. 

Many of the patterns illustrated this season are particularly 
desirable for wash fabrics, and by a judicious selection, with 

the aid of a clever dressmaker, one 

may have an extensive wardrobe of 

thin materials at very slight expense. 

In making up a Summer gown the 

garment is cut and fitted, after 

which the lace insertions are added; 

these are laid on in the proper posi- 

tion and basted. If the insertion is 

narrow, the material is cut through 

the center. as seen in illustration 

No. 1; but if the insertion is wide, 

the material is cut away from un- 

derneath, allowing simply a seam 

on each side. The edge of this is 

turned in and then turned again on 

the line of the basting, as fora hem. 

The insertions are now sewed down 

from the right side, catching 

through the material which has 

been turned over. This will also be seen 

in illustration No. 1. If the material 

frays badly this method will have to be 

followed, but if it is firmly woven it may 

simply be folded over at the edge of the 
insertion and not again for a hem. 

For gowns that are light and airy and 
not meant to be laundered this method 
will suffice, as it causes no extra thick- 
ness. Unlike the cloth dress upon which 
so much hand work and Iabor is expended, 
the washable dress may be made almost 
entirely by machine. Most of the cloth 
gowns simply have the seams stitched by 
machine, all the other work of finishing 
being done by hand except the ornamental 
stitching. In the wash dresses, however, 
laces and hems which would otherwise be 
sewed by hand Jook perfectly correct 
when finished on the machine. Some of 
the very expensive wash gowns are made 
mostly by hand, but these are out of the 
reach of the majority, and, asa rule, the 
life of a Summer dress of this kind is of 
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ILLUSTRATION No. 3. 


such short duration that one cannot afford to put too much 
unnecessary Iabor upon it. At the same time the work must 
be neatly executed; otherwise the gown will look unsubstantial. 

For gathered ruffles use one and a half times the width of 
the skirt or the space to be covered. If, the ruffles are 
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desired very full, twice the width will be necessary. Very 
dainty ruffles for both skirt and waist decorations are made 
with three tiny tucks at the bottom and the edge finished 
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ILLUSTRATION No. 4. 


with narrow lace. The ruffle is hemmed and the lace sewed 
on at the same time with the machine attachment. 

If the lace is desired full below the hem, the lace is gath- 
ered either by machine or hand; or the thread at the top of 
the lace is caught and used for a shirr-string. This must be 
drawn very carefully. as the thread is slender and likely to 
break unless handled gently. The hem is creased and then 
opened, and the gathered lace added by placing the right 
side of the lace on the right side of the material with the top 
of the lace a trifle below the upper crease for the hem ; baste 
carefally and stitch by machine. (Illustration No. 2.) Crease 
the hem over so as to conceal entirely the stitching and 
finish the hem by stitching along the edge. This permits a 
neat finish om the right side with simply the stitching for the 
hem showing. The finished effect is seen in illustration No. 3. 

This method is also employed when gathered lace is 
desired on the edge of tucks or plaits for waists and in many 
other instances, the lace being sewed on in the proper posi- 
tion after the tucks are creased, but before they are stitched. 


FANCY COLLARS AND REVERS. 


So many fancy collars and revers are being worn both by 
ladies and children that a suggestion as to the manner in 
which they 
are made will 
beacceptable 
to many. If 
the collar is 
to be made 
of tucks and 
insertion, as 
inpattern No. 
3985 on page 
129, the clus- 
ters of tucks 
may be made 
and a space 
the width of 
the insertion 
left between. 
The material 
is then cut 
away (illus- 
tration No. 
1) and the 
edge turned under for a narrow hem, as no raw edges must 
show on a dainty little affair of this kind. The finished effect 
is shown in illustration No. 4. 

For an insertion that is added above a hem, similar to that 
seen on the bertha of misses’ or girls’ collar pattern No. 4020 on 
page 129, the method is a trifle different. The insertion is 
basted on in the proper position and the upper edge treated 
in the same manner as that seen at illustration No. 1. If 





ILLUSTRATION NO. 6. 


ot 


the outline below this is straight, a hem of one inch is turned 
up and the raw edge turned in before the hem is stitched. 
If the outline is curved or in points, or if lace is to be added, 
the latter is gathered and busted to the lower edge of the 
collar and a facing of a sufficient depth to meet the insertion 
basted on and all stitched in a seam together. The facing 
is turned up, the remaining edge turned in and basted to 
position, just touching the insertion and covering all raw 
edges (illustration No. 5). 

Collars and fancy revers of this description may also be made 
up in piqué andembroidery. Insertions of Hamburg or other 
embroideries are treated somewhat differently from the lace, 
as they have not a finished edge but a margin for sewing on. 





ILLUSTRATION No. 5. 


Mark the width of the insertion on the piqué either by 
creasing or basting and cut, allowing a seam on each side of 
the basting. Sew the insertion to the piqué on this line and 
with none of the margin showing, and stitch by machine; 
crease the seam over on the piqué, turn the edge of the mar- 
gin—but not the materiul—as seen in illustration No. 6, and 
stitch an even line. 

_ This row of stitching is not objectionable, as will be seen 
in the finished effect develuped in piqué and shown in illus- 
tration No. 7. Often 
two rows of stitching 
ure visible, the extra 
one being at the edge 
of the insertion. 

If preferred, no 
stitching at all need be 
visible if the work is 
joined according to the 
method known as the 
French seam, which is 
made in the following 
manner: 

Allow an even width 
of seam on both em- 
broidery and material 
and join in an eighth- 
inch seum on the right 
side; turn and stitch 
another seam on the 
wrong side, fully cov- 
ering the raw edges 
and at the same time 
taking in all the margin 
of the embroidery, so that only the needle-work is visible 
on the right side. Great care must be observed in allowing 
the width of seam in the beginning and keeping along the 
edge of the insertion while working, so that the latter will be 
of an equal width from beginning to end. 

Another very pretty finish and one which is easily accom- 
plished is made by joining a very narrow seam on the right 
side and covering this with a strip of tape worked with 
feather-stitching. This feather-stitching can be purchased in 
several widths and designs at slight cost; it is especially 
desirable for children’s dresses. A.'L. GORMAN. 





ILLUSTRATION No. 7. 





Figures Nos. 28T ano 29T.—YOKE DRESSKS FOR MISSES 
AND LITTLE GIRLS. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 
Fievre No. 28 T.—This illustrates a Misses’ dress. 


pattern, which is No. 
4135 and costs ls. or 
25 cents, is in five 
sizes for misses from 
twelve tosixteen years 
of age, and is differ- 
ently portrayed on 
page 58. 

oke dresses are 
youthful and becom- 
ing, and the one here 
illustrated is made un- 
usually attractive by 
the addition of orna- 
mental front and back 
portions and shoulder 
caps that outline the 
smooth, square yoke. 
It is developed in blue 
India silk, with all- 
over lace for the yoke 
and standing collar 
and lace edging and 
bands of lace appliqué 
for garniture. The 
fulness in the waist 
putts out prettily at 
the front, but at the 
back is drawn down 
close, and breadth is 
given at the shoul- 
der by the caps that 
stand out over the 
tops of the close-fit- 
ae sleeves. 

he skirt is a dart- 
fitted, five-gored mode 
that ripples gracefully 
and is gathered at the 
back. A soft silk sash 
with fringed ends con- 
tributes to the effect- 
iveness of the mode. 

The dress could be 

daintily developed in 
organdy and fancy 
tucking, dotted Swiss, 
lawn, dimity, batiste, 
linen, foulard, cash- 
mere, vailing, etc., and 
simply finished with 
stitching or decorated 
with braid, insertion 
or edging. 





Figure No, 29 T.— 
This portrays a Little 
Girls’ dress. The pat- 
tern, which is No. 4116 
and costs 7d. or 15 
cents, is in seven sizes 
for little girls from 
one-half to six years 
of age, and is again 
illustrated on page 67. 


This cool and dainty frock of fine white lawn for the 
little lassie shows an attractive use of insertion in its 
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decoration. 
outlined by a Lertha frill of ein- 
broidery that is mitred at the cor- 
ners, and a narrow frill finishes 
the standing collar. 
falls in soft folds at the front and 
back, and the short puff sleeves, 
which are gathered into narrow 


The square yoke is 


The dress 


bands, make the dress particularly 


The 





28 T: 
YOKE DRESSES FOR MISSES AND LITTLE GIRLS. Figure No. 28T.—The pattern is 
No. 4135, price 1s, or 25 cents. Figure No. 29 T.—The pattern is No. 4116, 
price 7d. or 15 cents.—(For Description see this Page.) 


29 T. 


inviting for wear on warm Sommer days. 

Point d’esprit with ribbon-edged self-ruffles would develop 
the mode pleasingly. Organdy, dimity, Swiss, batiste, mull, 
chambray, gingham and numerous other cotton fabrics, as 
well as soft wash silks and light-weight woolens, are suitable 


for the dress. The 
straight lower edge 
may be hemstitched. 


Figures Nos. 30T, 31T, 
32 T, 33 T anp 34T.— 
PRETTY SUMMER 
STYLES F OR 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 
(For Illustrations see 

Page 53.) 
Figure No. 80T.— 

Misses’ Toiretre.— 

This comprises a Miss- 

es’ sailor blouse and 

skirt. The blouse pat- 
tern, which is No. 

4114 and costs 10d. 

or 20 cents, is in seven 

sizes from four to six- 
teen years of age, and 
is differently portray- 
ed on page 63. The 
skirt pattern, which is 

No. 38946 and costs. 

10d. or 20 cents, is in 

seven sizes from ten 
to sixteen years of age. 

The sailor blouse is. 
destined to gain last- 
ing popularity because 
of its becomingness. 
and comfortable ad- 
justment. Red flannel 
was selected for the 


development of the- 
design here  iJlus- 
trated, with white. 


flannel for the shield 
and collar and ribbon 
for thetie. The blouse- 
droops all around and 

is shaped in V outline 

to reveal the button- 
ed-in shield which is- 
ornamented with an 

embroidered anchor. 

The sailor collar falls - 
deep and square at the 

back, and its tapering 
ends meet at the cen- 

ter infront, where the. 
ribbon tie is bowed. 

A convenient breast 

pocket is applied at 

the left side, and the 

blouse is slipped on 

over the head and 

drawn in by a tape or 

elastic at the bottorn. 

The sleeves are of the 

two-seam variety and 

fit closely. 


The circular skirt has a box-plaited gore at the back and: 
(Descriptions Continued on Page 66.) 
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Glimmer Cutdoor Styles for Abwiscs and 
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(Descriptions Continued from Page 52.) 
is dart-fitted at the top. It is made of white piqué and 
finished with machine-stitching. 

A serviceable and stylish toilette could be developed in 
blue serge, with fancy braid for decoration, and, if desired, 
the collar and shield could be of silk. White serge, alpaca or 
mohair, cheviot, etc., are also desirable for the mode. The 
blouse may be prettily developed in soft wash silks, lawns, 

cheviot, duck, piqué and other cotton fabrics. 



















Fieure No. 31 T.—Grims’ Sartor Costume.— 
“This illustrates a Girls’ costume. The pattern, 
which is No, 4112 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, 
is in eight sizes for girls from five to twelve 


years of age, and is again pictured on page 60. 

The fortunate possessor of a costume of this 
description will undoubtedly present an at- 
tractive appearance, for the mode is an ex- 
ceptionally becoming one. Blue and creaim- 
white piqué were combined in the present 


development, and the silk tie, which is knotted 
in true sailor style, gives u jaunty touch to the 
blouse, which 
droops in the cus- 
tomary way all 
round. The blonse 
has two sailor col- 
lars—a permanent 
and a removable 
one—, the latter 
having broad ends 
which frame a but- 
toned-in shield 
that is finished 
with a standing 
collar. The fronts 
of the blouse lap 
broadly, and the 
closing is made 
with buttons and 
button-holes. 
Straight cuffs com- 
plete the full, one- 
seam sleeves. 

The skirt has 
abundant fulness 
laid in plaits, so 
arranged as to give 
the effect of a box- 
plait in front, it 
1s supported by a 
smooth, high-neck - 
ed body-lining. 

Astylish costume 
may be made of 
plain and embroid- 
ered linen, the lat- 
ter being used for 
the sailor collar. 
White or colored 
serge, duck, Gala- 
tea, madras and 
numerous other seasonable fabrics may be employed in the 
reproduction of the mode, with braid for ornamentation. 





Figure No. 32 T.—Littte Giris’ Dress.—This illustrates 
a Little Girls’ dress. The pattern, which is No. 4124 and 
costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in eight sizes for little girls from 
one-half to seven years of age, and is pictured differently 
developed on page 67. 

The short, full waist gives style to the dainty frock here 
shown made of white and colored linen. The waist, the 
upper part of which is a smooth, round yoke, supports the 
straight skirt, which is gathered all around at the top. 
‘The most noticeable feature of the mode isthe puinted bertha 
which outlines the yoke and stands out over the tops of the 
full sleeves that are finished with narrow wristbands. A 
shallow, standing collar finishes the neck, and a narrow belt 
completes the bottom of the waist. Decoration is given 
the dress by lace frills and insertion. 

Dotted Swiss, organdy, dimity or lawn would prettily 


MISSES’ COSTUME: CONSISTING OF A FANCY WAIST WITH GIRDLE BELT, AND A THREE-PIECE 
SKIRT HAVING AN INVERTED BOX-PLAIT OR GATHERS AT THE BACK. 


(For Description see Page 59.) 
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reproduce the dress, with ribbon or insertion for ornamen- 
tation. <A charming little frock that will stand much wear 
was made of Frenci: gingham with all-over embroidery for 
the yoke, and narrow frills of embroidered edging for dec- 
oration. White cashmere could also be pleasingly em- 
ployed, with gathered ribbon for garniture. 

Fieure No. 88 T.—Misses’ AFTERNOON ToILeTTE.—This 
combines a Misses’ shirt-waist and skirt. The 
shirt-waist pattern, which is No. 4156 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in five sizes for misses from 
twelve to sixteen years of age, and is again 
portrayed on page 62, The skirt pattern, which 
is No. 4065 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in 
seven sizes from ten to sixteen years of age. 





Tucked material was never more effectively 
employed than during the present season, when 
the simplest modes are made attractive by its 
use. Tucked white silk was here selected for the 
waist which forms part of the dressy toilette, 
and figured challis for the skirt. The waist is 


perfectly smooth at the back where the closing 
is made, and a 
shirt-bosom effect 
is given by a wide 
box: plait, the effect 
being emphasized 
by the decoration 
of ribbon-run bead- 
ing. The front 
droops __ stylishly 
at the center, and 
the close-fitting 
sleeves are given 
a fanciful touch 
by scolloped flare 
cuffs, A high tuck- 
ed stock completes 
the waist. 

The _ five-gored 
skirt is relieved of 
severe plainness by 
an applied circu- 
lar flounce that rip- 
ples all round, and 
bands of ribbon 
are used as garni- 
ture. The fulness 
at the back is laid 
in an under box- 
plait. 

The shirt-waist 
may also be styl- 
ishly developed in 
plain or tucked 
washable fabrics, 
and the skirt in 
piqué, linen, vail- 
ing. foulard, serge, 
suiting, novelty 
goods, etc. Appli- 
qué lace, insertion, 
ribbon or braid will supply suitable garniture. A dressy toi- 
lette was made up in this style of pink-and-white flowered 
batiste, with insertion and lace edging for ornamentation. 
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Ficgtre No. 34 T.—Gir1s’ Dress aND GuimpE.—This com- 
prises a Girls’ dress and guimpe. The dress pattern, which 
is No 4130 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for 
girls from five to twelve years of age, and is differently 
portrayed on page 60. The guimpe pattern, which is No. 
8175 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in six sizes from twou to 
twelve years of age. 

The scolloped bertha gives individuality to the dainty 
dress which is here developed in plain and flowered lawn 
and decorated with lace edging and ribbon frills. The 
bertha follows the upper edge of the full waist, and reveals 
the guimpe in round yoke outline. The short, puff sleeves 
are finished with circular ruffles scolloped to harmonize 
with the bertha. The full, straight skirt is supported by 
the waist and falls in pretty folds all around. The silk 
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sash, which has fringed ends and is bowed at the left side, 
is a stylish accessory. 

The guimpe is tnade of fine nainsook and all-over em- 
broidery, with lace edging for garniture. It has a deep, 
square yoke that supports the full front and full backs 
which are drawn in at the waist by a tape. The one-piece 
sleeves are finished with wristbands, and a standing collar 
is at the neck. 

Pink-and-white embroidered Swiss would suitably devel- 
op the dress, and the guimpe could be of plain white Swiss. 
Mercerized lawn, plain and dotted organdy and flowered 
dimity are also desirable for the dress, and the yoke of the 
guimpe may be of all-over embroidery, joined rows of 
insertion or of fancy tucking. : 


—_ > 


Fioures Nos. 35T, 36T,37T,38T, 39T anv 40T.—SUMMER 
OUTDOOR STYLES FOR MISSES AND GIRLS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 54.) 


Fievre No. 35 T.—Misses’ Yoke Dress.—This illustrates 
a Misses’ dress. The pattern, which is No. 4154 and costs 
ls. or 25 cents, isin 
eleven sizes from 
six to sixteen years 
of age and is dif- 
ferently shown on 
page 59. 

Unquestionably 
attractive and of 
simple design is the 
dress here devel- 
oped in a combin- 
ation of figured 
India silk and all- 
over lace and dec- 
orated with lace 
frills. The full 
waist and skirt are 
in one and sup- 
perted by a deep, 
smooth yoke. The 
fninesa at the 
Waist-line is taken 
up in small tucks 
all round; the 
tucks extend to 
deep belt depth, 
and below them 
the skirt falls in 
pretty folds. The 
dreas is closed at 
the back, and the 
skirt iz laid in an 
under box-piait be- 
low the closing. 
The close-fitting, 
two-seam sleeve is 
given a dainty 
touch by the frill of 
lace at the wrist, 
and a similar deco- . 
ration appears at the top of the standing collar. A frill of 
wide lace outlines the yoke and falls over the tops of the 
sleeves in cap effect. 

The dress would be attractive developed in point d’csprit, 
organdy or other sheer fabrics and worn over Princess 
slips. The yoke and sleeves may be of joined rows of in- 
sertion or fancy tucking, and insertion or ribbon may be 
used for decoration. 
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Ficure No. 367T.—Misses’ Costume.—This portrays a 
Misses’ costume. The pattern, which is No. 4181 and costs 
1s. or 25 cents, is in five sizes for inisses from twelve to six- 
teen years of age and is again represented on page 56. 

As here developed in white serge, with a garniture 
of plain and fancy braid, the costume presents an ex- 
ceedingly attractive appearance. The waist is made fan- 
cifal by the large, double collar, the ends of which frame 
the shield, and a stylish touch is added by the ribbon tie- 
ends knotted in sailor style at the bust. The fronts puff 


MISSES’ TUCKED COSTUME, WITH SEPARATE CIRCULAR SKIRT HAVING AN INVERTED BOXx-PLaIT 
AT THE BACK. 


(For Description see Page 60.) 
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out with gathered fulness, while the fulness in the back is 
drawn down tight in plaits at the bottom. The close-fitting 
two-seam sleeves extend over the hands in points, and a 
high, standing collar completes the neck. The girdle belt 
is gathered at the ends where it is secured by the fancy 
buckle. 

The skirt is a stylish three-piece mode with an inverted 
box-plait at the back. 

A serviceable outing costume was developed by this 
mode in piqué, with wash braid for decoration. Drilling, 
piqué, linen, khaki, etc., are also desirable materials. 





Ficure No. 37 T.—Littce Giris’ Dress.—This illustrates 
a Little Girls’ dress. The pattern, which is No. 4165 and 
costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in seven sizes for girls from two to 
eight years of age and is also pictured on page 67. 
Greenaway styles possess an irresistible air of quaint- 
ness, and the dainty little dress here illustrated has many 
pleasing features. Pale-blue India silk and all-over lace 
were chosen for the present development of the mode, 
which is gathered to form a frill heading where it laps 
over a shallow, round yoke. A ruching completes the 
neck, and the dress 
falls in soft folds 
at the front and 
back and is given 
the: characteristic 
short-waisted ap- 
pearance by rib- 
bon that is in- 
cluded in the arm- 
hole seams, crossed 
‘at the front and 
drawn up close un- 
der the arms to the 
back, where it is 
bowed. A bow with 
long, tlowing’ ends 
is tacked to the 
dress at the right 
sidein front. The 
full-length sleeves 
have short puffs at 
the top and are dec- 
orated with ruch- 
ings to correspond 
with the neck. 
The dress would 
be very dainty if 
developed in fine 
nainsook and the 
straight lower 
edge hemstitched. 
Lawn, mull, organ- 
dy, and similar fab- 
rics are also appro- 
priate, and rows of 
insertion may be 
let-in in the skirt. 
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Fieure No. 38T. 
—Giris’ Dress.— 
This portrays a Girls’ dress. The pattern, which is No. 4160 
and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for girls from 
five to twelve years of age and is pictured differently devel- 
oped on page 61. 

The fancifully shaped yoke is an odd feature of the 
stylish frock, which is here shown in a combination of fine 
French gingham and all-over embroidery. The yoke is cut 
away at the center both back and front and supports the 
full lower portions which are smooth at the sides. The 
sleeves have pretty, flare cuffs and a standing collar com- 
pletes the neck. The seven-gored skirt is joined to the 
waist and has gathered fulness at the back. The seams 
connecting the gores are concealed by bands of insertion 
which also ornaments the waist in combination with lace 
edging. A ribbon belt with bows gives dainty completion 
to the frock. 

The frock may be satisfactorily developed in cotton, silk 
or woolen fabrics. A serviceable little dress was made in 
this style of blue-and-white checkéd woolen, goods, with 


58 


tucked silk for the yoke and ribbon for decoration. An- 
other dress was made of flowered batiste, with joined rows 
of lace insertion and beading for the yoke and lace edging 
for decoration. 





Fiaure No. 39 T.—Littie Giris’ Tuokep Frencu Dress. 
—This illustrates a Little Girls’ dress. The pattern, which 
is No. 4140 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for 
little girls from three to nine years of age and is again 
pictured on page 66. 

This low-necked dress will prove very cool and inviting 
on the hot Summer days. In this instance fine, embroid- 
ered flouncing, all-over embroidery and edging are com- 
bined in the development. The design is a tucked French 
style, the tucks being taken up all around to long-waist 
depth, beluw which the fulness falls free in flounce effect. 
The square bertha and short, frill sleeves are dainty and 
becoming features of the mode, and a pretty touch is con- 
tributed by the ribbon sash which is stylishly bowed at the 
left side in front. The dress is worn over aslip of pale-pink 
silk having a long close-fitting body with a short, full skirt. 

The mode is decidedly 
attractive and may be 
worn with aguimpe, if de- 
sired. An attractive frock 
could be made in this 
style of dimity, with lace 
edging and insertion for 
garniture. Nainsook, or- 
gandy and other sheer 
abrics may also be ap- 
propriately used. 





Ficure No. 40 T.—Lirt- 
TLE GiRLs’ Frencn Dress. 
—This illustrates a Little 
Girls’dress. The pattern, 
which is No. 4151 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in 
seven sizes for girls from 
three to nine vears and 
is shown again on page 66. 

The dainty little dress here de- 
veloped in white nainsook and 
embroidered edging is in French 
style and has a long waist, which 
shows groups of small tucks at tlie 
front and back. Each group of 
tucks is outlined by a band of in- 
sertion, and a novel bertha, which 
is tucked to a pretty depth at the 
top and mitred at the corners, 
frames the low, square neck and is 
ornamented with ribbon bows. 
The short skirt has its fulness 
taken up in groups of tiny tucks 
all around at thetop. It depends 
from the waist,.the joining be- 
ing concealed by a ribbon sash 
which is passed through straps at 
the sides and bowed at the back. The sleeves are in short, 
puff style, gathered into bands, and display the arm attract- 
ively. 

Nothing could be more desirable for party and other 
dressy wear than this pretty frock, which may be repro- 
duced in point d’esprit, batiste, organdy and kindred fab- 
rics with let-in bands of insertion, ribbon and edging for 
ornamentation. 
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Figures Nos. 41T, 42T, 43T, 44T anp 45T.—NEW DESIGNS 
FOR MISSES AND CHILDREN. 
(For Illustrations see Page 55.) 


Ficure No. 41 T. —Lrrrie Girts’ Frocx.—This portrays a 
Little Girls’ dress. The pattern, which is No. 4116 and 
costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in seven sizes for girls from one- 
half to six years of age, and is pictured differently de- 
veloped on page 67. 

The practical mother will appreciate the simplicity of 
this pretty dress, for which lawn, all-over embroidery and 
embroidered edging were here associated, with edging and 
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insertion for garniture. The full skirt depends from a 
square yoke which is daintily outlined by a bertha frill 
having mitred corners. The short puffs, which are ar- 
ranged at the top of the full-length sleeves, are a becoming 
feature of the mode, and a standing collar completes the 
neck. 

The dress may be serviceably developed in French ging- 
ham with all-over embroidery or fancy tucking for the 
yoke. Dimity, nainsook, organdy, cashmere, etc., may also 
be used for the frock. 


Figure No, 42 T.—Missges’ Tortetre.—This unites a 
Misses’ shirt-waist and skirt. The shirt-waist pattern, 
which is No. 4120 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, in in six sizes 
from six to sixteen years of age, and is again illustrated on 
page 63. The skirt pattern, which is No. 4065 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents is in seven sizes for misses from ten to six- 
teen years old. 

The sailor-blouse shirt-waist is a new and becoming 
design. It is here reproduced in dotted piqué with plain 
The col- 


piqué for the sailor collar and stud-button cuffs. 



















Misses’ YOKE DRESS, WITH FIVE-GORED SKIRT. 


(For Description see Page 60.) 


lar is prettily shaped, its fancy outline being emphasized 
by bands of white piqué, and the sleeves are in regulation 
one-seam shirt style. The garment blouses all around and 
the fulness in the fronts is regulated by gathers at the top 
and at the waist, while the back is gathered only at the 
bottom. A leather belt and silk tie are stylish accessories. 

The skirt is in five-gored style and is fully described et 
Figure No. 33T. It is here developed in gray lady’s-cloth 
with a fanciful garniture of white braid. 

Blue-and-white striped flannel was used for a shirt-waist 
made by the mode, and blue serge for the skirt, which wae 
decorated with bands of stitched satin. Soft India silk, 
duck, lawn and challis would also develop the waist becom- 
ingly, while silk, cloth, piqué, linen, and other Summer 
fabrics may be used for the skirt, and any appropriate 
garniture may be added. 


Fiavre No. 48 T.—Lrrrie Grets’ Dress.— This illustrates 
a Little Girls’ dress. The pattern, which is No. 4123 and 
costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in seven sizes for little girls from 
one to seven years of age and is againypictured on page 68. 


FASHIONS FOR JULY, 1900. 


The Greenaway styles are always popular, and the quaint 
little dress here illustrated made of blue cashmere with braid 
for decoration is simple in construction. The short body 
shows a pretty arrangement of tucks that meet at the cen- 
ter producing a series of points and give a bias effect; and 
its joining to the straight full skirt is concealed by the sash 
which is knotted at the left side of the front. The full 
sleeves are finished with narrow bands, and a rolling collar 
that flares at the front and back finishes the neck. 

Flowered dimity would develop a dress of this de- 
scription, and the collar and sleeves could be finished 
with lace frills; nainsook and Jawn are also appropriate 
and the skirt may be hemstitched. 





Freure No. 44 T.—Misses’ Srreet Toitetrm—This com- 
prises a Misses’ jacket, shirt-waist and skirt. The jacket 
pattern, which is No. 4126 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in 
tive sizes for misses froin twelve to sixteen years of age, 
and is also portrayed on page 62. The shirt-waist pattern, 
which is No. 4101 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in five sizes 
from twelve to sixteen years of age. The skirt pattern, 
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Misszs’ OR GIRLS’ YOKE Dress, TUCKED AT THE BELT-LINE. 


(For Description see Page 60.) 


which is No. 4008 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in tive sizes 
from twelve to sixteen years of age. 

A toilette of this description will prove invaluable when 
travelling or for the coo] days of Summer. The jacket and 
skirt are developed in light-weight mixed suiting, and 
white lawn was used for the shirt-waist. The closely 
adjusted Eton jacket is designed without a collar and 
curves upward in a point at the back of the neck and is 
notched at the bottom. The dart-fitted fronts flare stylishly 
and are in fancy outline, and the sleeves, which are closely 
adjusted, extend over the hands in bell effect. Stitched 
bands of the inaterial outline the free edges of the gar- 
Ment, 

The shirt-waist is tucked in yoke outline at the front, 
while the fulness at the back is taken up in three groups of 
tucks that extend from the neck tu the lower edge. The 
sleeves are in two-seam style with fancy flare cnffs, and a 
removable collar with turn-down portions is at the neck. 

The introduction of an under box-plait at the lower part 
of each seam at the front and sides gives individuality to 
the seven-gored skirt. The fulness at the back is laid in 
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(EQUALLY DESIRABLE FOR SOFT 
WOOLENS, SILKS, ETC., AS FOR SHEER FABRICS TO BE WORN OVER PRINCESS SLIPS.) 
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an under box-plait and the skirt flares stylishly at the foot. 

Venetian or lady’s-cloth, serge, cheviot and other tailor 
cloths may be selected for the skirt and Eton, while wash 
silk, piqué, madras, linen, gingham, etc., will develop ser- 
viceable shirt-waists. 





Fiaure No. 45 T.—Gieis' Saitor Costume.—This portrays 
a Girls’ costume. The pattern, which is No. 4112 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for girls from five to 
twelve years of age and is again illustrated on page 60. 

For the growing girl nothing is more becoming than the 
loosely adjusted sailor modes. A stylish modification is 
presented in the costume shown at this figure, the effect- 
iveness of which is increased by the combination of blue 
and white serge used in the development. Dark-blue 
braid and embroidered emblems supply the simple decor- 
ation. The blouse droops characteristically all around, and 
the kilt-plaited skirt is supported by a smooth under-waist. 
The costume is fully described at figure No. 81 T, where it 
is differently portrayed. 

Piqué, linen, duck and khaki are much favored materials 
for developing costumes of this descrip- 
tion. ; 
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MISSES’ COSTUME: CONSISTING OF A FANCY 
Walst WITH GIRDLE BELT, AND A THREE- 
PiEcE SKIRT HAVING AN INVERTED BoOx- 

PLAIT OR GATHERS AT THE BACK. 


(For Illustrations see Page 56.) 


No. 4181.—By referring to figure No. 
86T in this magazine this costume may 
be again seen. 

This desirable costume for a young 
miss is here shown made of blue challis 
polka-dotted in red combined with yellow 
lace and white silk and triinmed with lace 
insertion. The full fronts of the fancy 
waist are gathered at the shoulder and 
at the waist-line and flare all the way to 
display the smooth vest which fastens nt 
the left side and is topped by a high 
stock. On the stock, which closes at 
the back, two rows of black velvet baby 
ribbon are applied, giving the desired 
note of color. Plaited fulness appears in 
the lower part of the back, and two 
_large collars, which are deep and round 
and of graduated depth, give an air of 
distinction to the waist. The regula- 
tion close-fitting sleeves are extended in 
points over the hands, and a girdle belt 
of white silk closing in front under a 
fancy buckle and a tie of the same give 
ornate touches to the waist, which is 
made over a fitted lining. 

The skirt is a three-piece mode and is 
fitted over the hips by a dart at each side, 
and at the back the fulness may be laid 
in an under box-plait or gathered, as pre- 
ferred. It undulates prettily below the hips, and measures 
about two yards ad a half at the lower edge in the 
middle sizes. 

Golden-brown vailing combined with fancy tucked silk 
would develop a dressy costume by the mode. The belt 
and tie could be of light-blue silk, with ribbon or passemen- 
terie for garniture. Silk, cashmere or barége would also 
make up well by the mode, which is a suitable one for 
wash fabrics. A costume of white piqué had the collar 
and vest of blue piqué showing white dots; the belt and 
tie were of white silk. Another dress is of white dotted 
Swiss with fancy tucking for the vest and collars and rows 
of fine lace insertion cross the sleeves and fronts diagonally. 

We have pattern No. 4181 in five sizes for misses from 
twelve to sixteen years of age. To make the costume for 
a miss of twelve years, requires four yards and five-eighths 
of goods thirty inches wide. with a yard and a half of 
silk twenty inches wide for the standing collar, girdle belt, 
vest and tie, and five-eighths of a yard of all-over lace in 
the same width to cover the standing collar and vest. 
Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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MISSES’ TUCKED COSTUME, with SEPARATE CIRCULAR SKIRT 
HAVING AN INVERTED BoOx-PLaIT AT THE BACK. 
(For Illustrations see Page 57.) 


No. 4166.—Novelty is achieved in the lines of this dressy 
costume by the introduction of tucks. The material chosen 
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GIRLS’ SAILOR COSTUME, WITH KILT-PLAITED SKIRT, AND REMOVABLE 
COLLAR AND SHIELD. 


(For Description see Page 61.) 


for its reproduction was pearl-gray cashmere combined 
with white silk, wide and narrow velvet ribbon affording 
garniture. The waist is tucked at the front and back 
and has gathered fulness at the waist-line, where it 
pouches prettily in front. The full vest is tucked to the 
bust and is revealed between the flaring fronts that are 
rolled back in tapering revers. Plaited ornamental sec- 
tions that cross the shoulder. and extend almost to the 
bust, where their ends are partially hidden by the tops of 
the revers, give a dainty touch to the waist. A plain, 
standing collar is at the neck, and the close-fitting slecves 
are extended in points over the hand. The waist closes at 
the back and is made over a short, dart-fitted lining. 

The separate circular skirt carries out to perfection the 
tucked effect of the waist and fits smoothly at the top 
all round. At the back it has an underfolded box- 
plait, and the tucks terminate at flounce depth. The 
skirt flares attractively at the lower edge, where in the 
middle sizes it measures about two yards and three- 
fourths. <A ribbon belt gives completion. 

The costume, although here shown developed in 
woolen goods, is equally appropriate for silk, organdy, 
challis, dimity, etc., and lace edging, insertion cr ribbon 
—plain or shirred—may be used for garniture. <A 
dainty Summer dress was of white organdy, with rows 
of narrow black velvet ribbon for decoration. A more 
serviceable dress was of dotted challis and fancy tuck- 
oe with ribbon ruchings for decoration. 

e have pattern No. 4166 in five sizes for misses from 
twelve tosixteen yearsofage. Tomake the costume for 
a miss of twelve years, requires four yards and one- 
fourth of goods thirty-six inches wide, with tive-eighths 
of a yard of silk twenty inches wide for the vest and 
to face the revers. Price of pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 


Pe 
MISSES’ YOKE DRESS, WITH FIV K-GORED SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 58.) 


No. 4135.—At figure No. 28T in this number of Tue 
Devingator this dress is shown differently made up. 

A self-ruffle, narrow lace and insertion and ribbon are 
used in decorating the simple dress which is here shown 
made of pale-blue dimity combined with fancy tucking. 
The full, pouching front and the full backs are supported 
by a deep, smooth yoke, and the waist is closed at the 
center of the back. A cap stands out over the the sleeve, 








GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH SCOLLOPED BERTHA. 


THE DELINEATOR. 


and ornamental sections that correspond in outline with the 
caps define the lower edge of the yoke at the front and 
back. The sleeves are close-fitting and are completed by 
flaring cuffs, and a high, standing collar is at the neck. The 
waist ix made over a fitted lining. 

The separate skirt is five-gored and is given a fluffy touch 
around the lower edge by a ruffle of the ma- 
terial. At the top of the front and sides it 
fits smoothly, bu¢ has gathered fulness at 
the back, and at the bottom in the middle 
sizes the skirt measures about two yards 
and three-fourths. A crush belt of ribbon 
gives completion. 

Vailing, light-weight cloth, cashmere, 
novelty goods and all the new wool fabrics 
are suitable for the mode, as well as the 
sheer materials. Among the latter may be 
mentioned lawn, dotted and plain Swiss, 
organdy and inousseline. <A pretty dress 
was of white organdy over a Nile-green slip, 
with fancy tucking for the yoke and ribbon 
of the same shade as the slip and insertion for garniture. 

We have pattern No. 4135 in five sizes for misses from 
twelve to sixteen years of age. Fora miss of twelve years, 
the dress will need four yards and a half of goods thirty 
inches wide, with half a yard of fancy tucking twenty inches 
wide for the yoke and collar. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 
cents. 
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MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ YOKE DRESS, TUCKED AT THE BELT- 
LINE. (EQUALLY DESIRABLE FOR SOFT WOOLENS, SILK8,ETC., 
AS FOR SHEER FABRICS TO BE WORN OVER PRINCESS SLIPS. ) 
(For Illustrations see Page 59.) 


No. 4154.—Another view of this dress may be had by 
referring to figure No. 35 T in this magazine. 

The dress is very original and is here shown made of 
white organdy in combination with 
all-over lace, which greatly enhances 
the beauty of the mode; the dress is 
in this instance worn over a Princess 
slip of blue silk. A frill of lace 
frames the smooth yoke that sup- 
ports the full lower portion of the 
dress, which is cut in one piece. At 
the belt-line the fulness is taken up in 
tucks that extend to girdle depth, and 
below the tucks it falls free to the 
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(TO BE WORN WITH OR WITHOUT 
A GUIMPE.) 


(For Description see Page 61.) 


lower edye, where the dress measures about two yards and & 
half in the middle sizes. A standing collar decorated with 
frill of lace finishes the neck, and the closing is made at the 
center of the back, and below the closing the skirt is arranged 
in an under box-plait. The two-seam sleeves are closely fit- 
ted and are given a dainty touch by «. frill of lace at wrist. 





FASHIONS FOR JULY, 1900. 


A pretty dress could be developed by the mode in figured 
batiste, the yoke and sleeves being of fancy tucking. Soft 
woolens, sheer cottons, silks, etc., will lend themselves 
pleasingly to this design, and when the materials are not 
transparent a Princess slip is unnecessary. 

We have have pattern No. 4154 in eleven sizes from six 
to sixteen years of age. For a miss of twelve 
years, the dress calls for three yards and an 
eighth of organdy thirty-six inches wide, witha 
yard and five-eighths of all-over lace twenty 
inches wide for the collar, yoke and sleeves. 
Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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GIRLS' SAILOR COSTUME, with Kivt—Pvairep Ai) 
SKIRT, AND REMOVABLE COLLAR AND SHIELD. é y 


(For Illustrations see Page 60.) 


No. 4112.—This costume is shown again 
at figures Nos. 31T and 45T in this issue. 

In this instance a tasteful combination of dark-blue bril- 
liantine and. white silk, decorated with rows Of soutachie 
braid, appears to advantage in the costume. The skirt is 
laid in kilt-plaits that meet at the back and give the effect 
of a wide box-plait in front, and is supported by a dart-fitted, 
high-necked under-waist. The blouse has a seamless back 
and fronts thut are cut low in V outline at the top to dis- 
close the removable shield, which is topped by a standing 
collar. The mode is distinguished by two sailor collars, 
the outer one of which is cut from the silk and is remov- 
able, thus giving greater variety tothe costume. The blouse 
closes in double-breasted fashion and droops-softly all 
around, the fulness at the lower edge being drawn in by an 
elastic or a tape. <A tie of the silk is arranged under the 
ends of the sailor collar and knotted Joosely in front in 
true nautical style. The sleeves are shaped with one seam 
and are completed with cuffs. 

A sailor costume recently seen was 
of white brilliantine with the sailor 
collar, shield and tie of red_ silk, 
and decoration was afforded by red 
braid. White piqné was chosen for 
another costume, with light-blue 
piqué for the shield and_ collar. 
Duck, serge or linen are also suit- 
able materials, and braid is the usual 
finish. 

We have pattern No. 4112 in 















GIRLs’ DRESS, WITH SEVEN-GORED SKIRT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


eight sizes fur girls from five to twelve years of age. 
To make the costuine for a girl of nine years, calls for 
three yards and three-eighths of material forty-four inches 
wide, with a yard and three-eighths of goods twenty 
inches wide for the ties, shield, standing collar and 
removable collar. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH SCOLLOPED BERTHA. 
WITH OR WITHOUT A GUIMPE.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 60.) 


No. 4180.— Another stylish development of this dress is 
shown at figure No. 34 T in this number of THe DeLingator. 


(To BE WORN 






GIRLS’ YOKE APRON, TO BE TUCKED OR GATHERED AT THE BELT- 
LINE IN FRONT. 
(For Description see Page 62.) 


Suggestive of comfort and coolness for the warm Sum- 
mer days is the frock here developed in blue dimity polka- 
dotted in white, with white ribbon and lace edging for 
garniture. The full gathered skirt is attached to the waist, 
which is low and rounding at the neck, where it is outlined 
by a scolloped, circular bertha, and is made over a lining. 
The waist has fulness at the back and front. both top and 
bottom and pouches slightly in front. A belt is applied 
to the bottom of the waist, and a sash of white ribbon 
bowed softly at the back adds a becoming finishing touch 
to the whole. The short, puff sleeves are completed with 
scolloped, circular cuffs that flare prettily. 

A frock for party wear was of pale-yellow dimity 
and narrow white ribbon was applied for decoration. The 
sash was of white China silk. Another dainty affair in 
dotted Swiss was decorated with lace edging and wit) it 
was worn a sash of pink silk. A guimpe of such materials 
as lawn, nainsook, fancy tucking, etc., may be worn. 

We have pattern No. 4130 in eight sizes for girls from 
five tu twelve years of age. To make the dress for a girl of 
nine years, requires four yards of material thirty inches 
wide, with two yards and one-half of ribbon seven inches. 
wide for a sash. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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GIRLS’ DRESS, with SEVEN—GoRED SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4160.—Another view of this dress is given at figure 
No. 38T in this magazine. 

A seven-gored skirt and a full waist that is topped by 
a fanciful yoke, comprise this becoming frock. which is here 
represented made of pink chambray with white all-over 
embroidery and decorated with insertion and narrow 
edging. The smooth yoke is in fanciful outline at the 
lower edge and is headed by a standing collar, and the 
lower portions of ‘the waist are full at the center. The 
two-piece sleeves fit closely and at the wrists are com- 
pleted by fancy flare cuffs. The skirt has seven gores, the 
seams being hidden by bands of the insertion. It is 
gathered at the back and is joined to the waist, which is 
fastened at the back and mounted ona lining. A ribbon 
belt is worn. : 

Dimity, organdy, lawn, Swiss, plain and dotted challis, 
wash silks, ete., are suitable for the inode, and lace edging, 
insertion and ribbon are most suitable for decoration. 
A pretty frock was of blue foulard figured 2 white.. 
with rows of narrow white ribbon for ornamentation. 

We have pattern No..4160 in eight)sizes)forgirls from 
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five to twelve years of age. To make the dress fora girl 
of nine years, calls for three yards and one-half of material 





' Misses’ ETon JACKET, WITHOUT A COLLAR. (TO BE MADE WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE STITCHED STRAPS.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 





Missrs’ SHIRT-WalsT OR WalsT, CLOSED aT THE BACK, AND HAVING A 
Wise Box-Puiai? iN FRONT GIVING THE SHIRT-BosoM EFFECT. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


twenty-seven incles wide, with three-fourths of a yard of 
all-over embroidery twenty inches wide for the collar. yoke 
and cuffs. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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- GIRLS’ YOKE APRON, To Be TUCKED OR GATHERED AT THE 
BELT-—LINE IN FRONT. 
(For Llastrations see Page 61.) 


No. 4174.—A deep frill of lace adds materially to the 
attractiveness of this serviceable little apron, which is 
illustrated made of white cambric. A shallow yoke 
supports the full front, which is gathered at the top and 
may have its fulness at the waist taken up in tucks stitched 
to belt depth, or collected in rows of gathers, as desired. 
The apron is made with a low, round neck and is adjusted 
with wide under-arm gores that come well forward, and 
the plaited ends of ties are included “n the side-front 
seams and bowed over the closing, which is made at the 
back with buttons and button-holes. The apron is sleeve- 
less, and a frill of narrow edging finishes the arm-holes. 

If developed in white dimity and decorated with a deep 
frill of embroidery having the fulness taken up at the top 
in fine tucks and insertion for ornamenting the skirt, a 
dainty effect could be obtained. Linen, nainsook, lawn. 
ginzham, percale, etc., are suitable for the mode. 

We have pattern No. 4174 in ten sizes for girls from 
three to twelve years of age. To make the apron for a girl 
of nine years, requires two yarde and one-eighth of material 
thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. ur 15 cents. 
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MISSES’ ETON JACKET, wrrgout a CottaR (TO BE MADE 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE STITCHED STKAP8) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4126.—Another illustration of this natty jacket is 
given at figure No. 44 T in this number of Tae Detrngaror. 

The graceful outline of this stylish Eton jacket is its 
chief attraction. Automobile-red cloth was here chosen for 
the mode, and a tailor finish is supplied by stitched straps 
of the material. The jacket, which is collarless, is in fanciful 
outline and extended in a point at the back of the neck. 
The flaring dart-fitted fronts are joined to the smooth backs 
by wide under-arm gores, and a two-seam sleeve in bell 
shape at the hand completes this simple yet extremely 
stylish jacket. The mode may be made plain at the top of 
the back, if the pointed effect be not liked. 

For a young girl a jacket of this type is very stylish and 
could be developed in a variety of fabrics. <A pretty 
example is of paon-blue cloth with stitched strappings of 
black taffeta for decoration. Serge, cheviot, piqué, linen, 
etc., will prove desirable materials for the mode, and braid 
may be used to trim, if liked. 

We have pattern No. 4126 in five sizes for misses from 
twelve to sixteen years of age. To make the jacket for 
a miss of twelve years, requires a yard and an eighth of 
goods fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 


cents. 
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MISSES’ SHIRT-WAIST OR WAIST, Cvuosep at THE Back, 
AND HAVING A Wipe Box-Puart In Front GIVING 
THE SHIRT-Bosow EFFECT. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4156.—By referring to figure No. 88 T in this number 
of Tne DELINEATOR this waist may be again seen. 

The introduction of a wide box-plait in front, which pro- 
duces the effect of a shirt bosom, gives an air of novelty to 
the waist bere shown made of plain and tucked white lawn 
decorated with insertion. The mode has perfectly plain 
backs that close at the center and are lengthened by circu- 
lar skirt-extensions. The pouching front reaches only to 
the waist-line at the center, where it is gathered, and is 
laid in a broad box-plait that is stayed at the shoulder and 
at the lower edge. Two rounding tabs are joined to the 
front along the gathers for the purpose of holding the waist 
wellin position. Flaring, scolloped cuffs complete the close- 
fitting sleeves, and a high, tucked stock, fastened to a narrow 
band, and a belt of pale-pink ribbon are pretty adjuncts. 

Plain or dotted Swiss, Madras, dimity, wash silk, etc., are 
most used for the reproduction of dressy waists. A dainty 
one was developed in pure-white China silk, and with it 
were worn a crush belt and stock of pale-blue silk. For 
more serviceable waists percale, cheviot, French and Scotch 





MISSES’ SHIRT-WAIST, WITH A SQUARE YOKE, A SAILOR COLLAR AND A 
REMOVABLE SHIELD. (THE TUCKS MAY BE REPLACED BY GATHERS.) 


(For Description see Page 63.) 


ginghams are used. The material may be purchased 
already tucked. or the tucking amay, be done at home. 


FASHIONS FOR JULY, 1900. 


We have pattern No. 4156 in five sizes for misses from 
twelve to sixteen years of age. To make the shirt-waist 
for a miss of twelve years, calls for two yards and three- 
eigliths of tucking twenty inches wide, with three-eighths 
of a yard of lawn thirty-six inches wide for the collar, 
neck-band, tabs and back skirt-extension; of goods to 
be tucked by the maker, it will require three yards and 
one-fourth thirty-six inches wide; the waist all of plain 
goods needs two yards and three-fourths twenty inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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MISSES’ SHIRT-WAIST, witH a SQUARE YOKE,'a SalLor 


CoLLAR AND A KEMOVABLE SHIELD. (THE TUCKS MAY BE 
REPLACED BY GATHERS.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 62.) 


No. 4138.—This shirt-waist is rather fanciful in design 
and is shown developed in a combination of blue taffeta 
and all-over écru lace. A smooth yoke supports the 
fronts and back, which have their fulness taken up at the 
top in small tucks, but gathers may replace the tucks, if 
preferred. The fulness at the waist-line is regulated by 
gathers, and asailor collar having square ends conceals the 
voke and frames a removable shield which reaches to the 
waist-line and is topped by a standing collar. The shirt- 
waist is adjusted over a short, close-fitting lining, and the 
two-seam sleeves are finished by fancy, flaring cuffs. <A 
blue-and-white dotted silk tie is worn. 

A stylish development of the mode would be of white 
piqué, with all-over embroi:’ery for the shield and cuffs, 
and embroidered insertion for decorating the collar and 
sleeves. Silk gingham, India and Japanese silk, corded 
taffeta, linen, cotton, cheviot, etc., are appropriate materials 
for the design. 

We have have pattern No. 4138 in five sizes for misses 
from twelve to sixteen years of age. To make the shirt- 
waist for a iniss of twelve years, requires three yards and 
tive-eighths of goods twenty inches wide, with three-fourths 
of a yard of all-over lace in the same width to cover the 
cuffs, shield and standing collar. Price of pattern, 10d. or 
20 cents. 
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MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ SAILOR BLOUSE SHIRT-W AIST, 
witd SaIttoR COLLAR IN PLAIN OR FANCY OUTLINE. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4120.—Another view of this shirt-waist may be ob- 
tained by referring to figure No. 42T in this number of 
THe DEgLINEATOR. 

This sailor blouse shirt-waist, because of its loose adjust- 
ment, will prove a becoming style for growing girls. It 
is here pictured developed in delft-blue French flannel 
decorated with fancy white braid. A featare of the waist is 
the sailor collar. which is of fanciful eutline and is joined 
toa narrow band. The fronts are gathered at the top at 





Misses’ oR GIRLS’ SAILOR BLOUSE SHIRT-WAIST, WITH SAILOR COLLAR IN 


PLAIN OR FAaNoy OUTLINE. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


each side of a center box-plait, through which the closing 
is made, and also at the waist-line. The back ix gathered 
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at the bottom to correspond with the fronts, and the ful- 
ness blouses stylishly all around over a leather belt. The 





MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ SAILOR BLOUSE. 
(For Description see this Page.) 





Misszs’ DRESSING-SACKE. 
(For Description see Page 64. ) 


comfortable one-seam shirt-sleeves are finished with lapped 
cuffs and have the customary slash at the back of the arm. 

A waist of this description was made of blue-and-white 
plaid silk gingham, with the collar and cuffs decorated with 
insertion. Madras, linen, cotton cheviot, dimity, cham- 
bray, etc., are appropriate materials for the development 
of this design. 

We have pattern No. 4120 in six sizes from six to sixteen 
years of age. To make the waist for a miss of twelve 
years, calls for two yards and seven-eighths of material 

twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. 
or 20 cents. 





o—____ 


MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ SAILOR BI.OUSE. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4114.—This blouse is again represented at fig- 
ure No. 30T in this magazine. 

Comfort and ease are embodied in the natty sailor- 
blouse. Serge, so universally adopted for the devel- 
opment of garments of the style, was here employed 
in a combination of blue and white. The blouse is 
very simply adjusted and is slipped on over the head; 
it is drawn in at the waist by an elastic to droop 
becomingly all around and is cut in low V outline at 
the top in front. A deep sailor-collar that is square 
at the back and has tapering ends framer the buat- 
toned-in shield, and ribbon ties are secured under 
the ends of the collar and tied in a bow at the 
front. <A pocket that wiil prove useful, as well as 
ornamental, is applied on the left side of the front, 
and the sleeves are in close-fitting two-seam style. 
Embroidered emblems and rows of machine-stitch- 
ing add a pretty finish to the blouse. 

Cloth of seasonable weight wouid develop a blouse of 
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this description, with rows of machine-stitching done in 
white silk for a finish and white embroidered anchors for 
decoration. Cheviot, piqué, khaki, duck, lawn and cam- 
bric are suitable for the development of this design. While 
a combination of colors is most effective for the blouse, one 
color may be used throughout, if liked, and a decoration of 
braid or stitching may be added. 

We have pattern No. 4114 in seven sizes from four to 
sixteen years of age. To make the blouse for a miss of 
twelve years, reqnires a yard and one-fourth of navy-blue 
serge forty-four inches wide, with five-ecighths of a yard 
of white serge in the same width for the collar and shield. 
Price of pattern, 10d. 
or 20 cents. 


-> 


MISSES’ DRESSING— 
SACK. 
(For a a see Page 








No. 4180.-—The simple 
and comfortable dress- 
ing-sack here illustrated 
_ will be found very usefal 

in the young girl’s ward- 
robe. It is shown de- 
veloped in blue outing 
flannel and decorated 
with Jaceinsertion. The 
fulness of the fronts is 
collected in gathers at 
the neck, from which: it 
falls free, and the clos- 
ing is made at the cen- 
ter with buttons and but- 
ton-holes. The back is 
smooth at the top, but 
has pretty gathered ful- 
ness at the waist, and 
the fronts are held in by 
straps tacked to the back 
at the gathers and crosced 
at the front, where they 
are secured with a but- 
ton and button-hole. A 
sailor collar that is fan- 
cifully shaped at the 
front finishes the neck, 
and a bow of ribbon 





GIRLS’ OR MISSES’ SHIRT-WAIST, WITH SQUARE FRONT-YOKE AND SaILoR 
COLLAR. 


(For Description see this rage.) 





GIRLS’ OR MISSES’ BLOUSE, WITH SAILOR COLLAR TO HAVE ROUND OR SQUARE 


THE DELINEATOR. 


having stole ends distinguish this simple shirt-waist, which 
is illustrated developed’in blue gingham and decorated with 
insertion and edging. The full fronts pouch becomingly 
and are supported by the yoke, while the back is plain and 
smooth at the top, and the fulness at the bottom of the 
shirt-waist is regulated at the waist-line by tapes inserted 
in casings. The closing is nade at the center uf the front 
with buttons and button-holes through joined-on plaits 
that extend to the neck, which is finished with a narrow 
band to which is attached the graceful sailor-collar. The 


eone-seam shirt sleeves are completed with link cuffs and 


have the custumary slash at the back of the arm. 

5 Wash silk of a pink- 
and-white striped design 
was selected for a waist 
develuped by the mode, 
the sailor collar being of 
all-over lace. Chambray, 

iqué, Jawn,  percale, 
inen dimity, silk ging- 
ham, India silk, challis, 
French flannel, ete., are 
materials appropriate for 
the construction of the 
waist. 

We have pattern No. 
4173 in six sizes from six 
to sixteen years of age. 
To make the shirt-waist 
for a mise of twelve 
years, requires a yard 
and three-fourths of 
goods thirty-six inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 


—— eee 


GIRLS’ OR MISSKS’ 
BLOUSE, witH SalILor 
COLLAR TO HAVE RounpD 

OR SQUARK CORNERS. 


(For Illustrations see this 
Page.) 


No. 4189.—For thor- 
ough comfort there is no 
garment equal to the 
sailor blouse, its loose fit- 
ting enabling the wearer 
to have perfect freedom 


fastened at the throat Goences of movement.  Light- 
adds a dainty touch. blue flannel with ma- 
Comfortable — two-seam (For Description see this Page.) chine stitching as a finish 
sleeves with circular, was chosen for the mode 
flare cuffs complete the here shown. The gar- 
sack. ment is adjusted with 


If developed in pink 
China silk, with all-over 
lace for the collar. and 
ribbon-run beading for 
decoration, the sack 
would be extremely ef- 
fective. French flannel, 
cashmere. foulard. challis, 
India silk, dimity and ba- 
tiste would be appropri- 
ate for the development 
of the mode. 

We have pattern No. 
4180 in five sizes for 
misses froin twelve to sixteen years of age. To make the 
dressing-sack for a miss of twelve years, calls for two 
yards and seven-eighths of goods twenty-seven inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—_—- -+> 
GIRLS’ OR MISSES’ SHIRT-WAIST, with Square FRONT- 


YOKE AND SAaiLoR CoLLar. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4178.—A deep, square front-yoke and a suilor collar 








MISSES’ CORSET-COVER, WITH PLAIN, SEAMLESS BACK. (TO BE MADE WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE PEPLUM.) 


(For Description see Page 65.) 


shoulder and under-arm 
seams and has its ful- 
ness drawn in at the bot- 
toin by an elastic or tape 
inserted inthe hem. The 
closing is made at the 
center, and a sailor col- 
lar that may have square 
or round corners, and is 
sewed to a band is at the 
neck. The full, gathered 
sleeves are completed 
with turn-back cuffs 
mounted on wristbands. 

Piqué, duck, linen, Galatea, percale, cheviot or any of 
the wash fabrics may be used in the reproduction of the 
mode and braid or stitching will give completion. A 
pretty blouse was of pink piqué, with the collar of white 
piqué. Serge and light-weight cloth are also employed, and 
braid nay be used to trim. 

We have pattern No. 4139 in seven sizes from four to 
sixteen years of age. To make the blouse for a miss of 
twelve years, requires three yards and five-eighths of mate- 
rial twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 
20 cents. 
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MISSES’ CORSET-COVER, with Puain, SEAMLESS BACK. 
BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE PEPLUM.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 64.) 


No. 4155.—Daintiness and simplicity are essential quali- 
ties in the development of lingerie for young girls. and in 
the simple corset-cover here shown both are pleasingly 
combined. The corset-cover 
is illustrated made of fine 
English nainsvook decorated 
with lace edging and bead- 
ing through which ribbon 
is run. The back is seam- 
less and is fashioned with- 
out the least fulness, while 
the fronts are gracefully 
full, being gathered at the 
top. The cover is in low, 
rounding outline at the 
neck, and a tape inserted in 
a hem at the lower edge 
draws it in with pretty ful- 
ness at the front. It may be 
made with or without a pep- 
lum, the fronts being gath- 
ered at the bottom when the 
peplum is used. The clusing is made at the center of the 
front with tiny lace buttons and button-holes. 

Linen or India lawn, cambric, fine muslin, long cloth, 
etc., are suitable materials for making corset-covers. 

We have pattern No. 4155 in four sizes for misses from 
ten to sixteen years of age. To make the corset-cover for 
a miss of twelve years, requires seven-eighths of a yard of 


(To 








LITTLE GIRLS’ SAILOR COSTUME, witn Lone WaltsTt AND 
Box-P.uaItep SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4150.— This jaunty sailor costume has an air of dis- 
tinction and good style, and 
for its development blue and 
white serge were combined, 
garniture being supplied by 
appliqué lace and embroid- 
ered nautical emblems. The 
blouse is long and is cut 
low at the top in front te- 
display the removable shield, 
and at the bottom it is gath- 
ered and joined with the 
lower edge of the high- 
necked, sleeveless  under- 
waist to the skirt. Both the 
blouse and waist close at the 
center of the front, and 
the skirt is box-plaited all 
around and finished with a 
machine-stitched hem. The 
shield is topped by # stand- 
ing collar, and a sailor collar 
that is cut in fancy outline 
in front and falls deep and 
square at the back gives a 
desirable neck finish. Round 
cuffs showing rows of stitching complete the ful] one-seam 
sleeves, and ties of serge that are arranged loosely in a 
sailor’s knot in front give the final touch to the costume. 











4169 


MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ BERTHA COLLARS. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


LITTLE GIRLS’ SAILOR COSTUME, WITH LONG WAIST AND BOX-PLAITED 
SKIRT. 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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goods thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 


cents. 
—— > + 


MISSKS’ OR GIRLS’ BERTHA COLLARS. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4169.—Bertha collars are very popular adjuncts, and 
they lend an _ additional 
charm to a Summer toilette. 
The two collars here pic- 
tured are of simple design 
and are developed in sheer 
white linen dimity. One 
collar is in fanciful, pointed 
outline and is decorated 
with insertion and edging, 
while the other is simpler in 
design, being trimmed with 
a frill of edging and shaped 
to extend in a point on the 
shoulders and at the front 
and back. Both the collars 
are smooth and in low, 
rounding outline at the top, 
and the closing is made at 
the back. 

If developed in fancy tucking with lace edging for gar- 
niture, they would prove attractive. Organdy, point 
d’esprit and all-over lace are also suitable for them. 

We have pattern No. 4169 in five sizes from three to 
fifteen years of age. To make either collar for a miss of 
twelve years, needs five-eighths of a yard of goods twenty 
or more inches wide. Price of pattern, 6d. or 10 cents. 


A pleasing frock for a little brunette was 
in red piqué, with the shield, sailor collar 
and cuffs of white piqué and narrow braid 
for decoration. Duck, linen, Galatea, as 
well as flannel or light-weight cloth, are 
satisfactory for reproducing the mode, and 
braid, either plain or fancy, will supply gar- 
niture. 

We have pattern No. 4150 in seven sizes for little girls 
from three to nine years of age. To make the costume for 
a girl of five years, calls for two yards and an eighth of blue 
serge forty-four inches wide, with three-fourths of a yard 
of white serge in the same width for the collars, shield, 
cuffs and tie. Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


——__-__~»- 
LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS, witr 


THE FRONT OF THE SKIRT 
EXTENDED TO THE NECK AND 
TUCKED IN YOKE OUTLINE 
OVER THE LINING FRONT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 66.) 


No. 4111.—This simple 
dress, which will be particu- 
larly becoming to sijender 
little girls, is illustrated de- 
veloped in rose cashinere, 
with fancy braid and ribbon 
for garniture. The skirt is 
extended at the front to 
the neck over the lining 
front, and is tucked to 
pointed, yoke outline, and 
at the back is gathered at 
the top and jqined to the 
lower edge of the smooth, 
body backs. A ribbon sash is included in the under-arm 
seams and is tied in a graceful bow over the closing, which 
is made at the center of the back. The fuil, bishop sleeves 
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are gathered at the top and bottom and are finished with 
wristbands, and a standing collar gives completion. 

Foulard, soft woolen fabrics, lawn. batiste, dimity and 
organdy are suitable mate- 
ria's for the development of 
the design. A dress for spe- 
cial occasions was made of 
point d’esprit overwhite silk, 
and lavishly decorated with 
insertion and narrow white 
ribbon. Light-blue vailing 
decorated with black velvet 
ribbon would be dainty made 
up in this way. 

We have pattern No. 4111 
iz seven sizes for little girls 
from three to nine years of age. To make the dress for a 
girl of tive years, requires two yards of material forty- 
four inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 





—- -->-—- —-— 


TUCKED FRENCH DRESS, witH FitTreo 
(TO BE WORN WITH OR WITHOUT A (;UIMPE.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4140.-—At figure No. 89 T in this number of THe 
DELINEATOR this dress is again shown dif- 
ferently made up. 

Stylish and extremely attractive is the 
unique little French frock here illustrated 
developed in embroidered Swiss flouncing, 
with lace for the frill sleeves and lace appli- 
qué for decoration. The dress,which may . 
be worn with or without a guimpe, is in LAI 
low, square outline at the neck, where it is OXLEY 
framed by a smooth, square bertha. The 
dress is tucked to considerably below the 
waist-line to produce a long-waisted appear- 
ance, and below the tucks the fulness falls 
free to give the desired width to the skirt. Full frills of 
lace comprise the short sleeves, and a wide sash of Liberty 
ribbon bowed at the back conceals the termination of the 
tucks. The dress is worn over a slip that has a short, full 
skirt and a long-waisted body that is comfortably adjusted 
by under-arm and short shoulder seams. 

A stylish frock could be made in this style of white point 
d’esprit with rows of narrow, shirred blue ribbon for decora- 
tion and blue taffeta for the slip. A blue ribbon sash would 
prove a suitable accessory. Batiste, India lawn, dotted 

wiss, dimity and similar sheer fabrics, as well as cashmere, 
vailing, challis and all sorts of silk are appropriate for 
development of the design. Trimmings of lace edging and 
insertion, appliqué and rosettes of ribbon may be added. 


LITTLE GIRLS' 
SuIP. 


4151 





LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH THE FRONT OF THE SKIRT EXTENDED TO THE 
NECK AND TUCKED IN YOKE OUTLINE OVER THE LINING FRONT. 


(For Description see Page 65.) 


We have pattern No. 4140 in seven sizes for little girls 
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from three to nine years of age. To make the dress fora 
gir! of five years, requires two yards and one-fourth of 
flouncing thirty-one inches wide. with a yard and seven- 






LITTLE GIRLS’ TUCKED FRENCH DRESS, WITH FITTED SLIP. 
WITH OR WITHOUT A GUIMPE.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


(TO BE WORN 
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4151 
LITTLE GIRLs’ FRENCH Dress. (TO BE MADE WITH HIGH OR Low 
NECK, AND WITH FULL-LENGTH OR SHORT SLEEVES.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


eighths of edging four inches and one-fourth wide for the 
frill sleeves. The slip needs a yard and a half of goods 
thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d..or 20 cents. 


—___@—————- 


LITTLE GIRLS’ FRENCH DRESS. (To BE MADE WITH Hies 
on Low NECK, AND WITH FULL-LENGTH OR SHORT SLEEVES.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4151.—A different development of this dress is shown 
at figure No. 40 T in this number of Toe DetingaTor. 

Fine white nainsook tucked in clusters and embroidered 
edging, insertion and ribbon were here chosen for the 
exceptionally stylish little frock. The body is made extra 
long, in French style, and is tucked at the front and also at 
the back, where the closing is made. At the neck it is cut 
low and square and is outlined by a bertha of embroidery 
that is tucked all round at the top and mitred at the 
front and back of the shoulders. The sleeves are short, 
gathered puffs finished with narrow bands. The tucked 
effect is carried out in the full, straight skirt for a short 
distance from the top, the resulting fulness flaring prettily. 
The skirt is quite short, and its joining to the body is 
hidden by a wide sash of blue silk ribbon that passes 
through straps of insertion and is bowed softly at the back. 
If a high neck be desired, the waist may be continued to 
the neck and topped by a narrow band. Full-length two- 
seam sleeves that fit comfortably close are also provided 
for in the pattern. 

Dimity, lawn, organdy, point d’esprit and similar fabrics 
are charming for the mode. A dressy frock was of em- 
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broidered Swiss, with sash and bows of palest-pink silk and 
embroidered edging and insertion for garniture. Suitable 
for party wear was another frock of pale-yellow dimity 
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4165 4165 
LITTLE Greats’ GREENAWAY DRESS, WITH FITTED BopY-LINING. (TO BE 


MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE YOKE, AND WITH PUFF 
OR FULL-LENGTH SLEEVES.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


412 
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‘4124 


LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH SHORT WaAlST. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


with white ribbon for trimming, and a sash of white 
China silk fringed at the ends. White organdy over a 
slip of cherry silk and immense rosettes and a sash 
of black velvet would be very dainty for a little bru- 
nette. 

We have pattern No. 4151 in seven sizes for little. 
girls from three to nine years of age. To make the 
dress for 4 girl of five years, requires two yards and 
three-eighths of nainsook thirty-six inches wide, 
with two yards of edging four inches and three- 
fourths wide for the bertha, and three yards and 
one-fourth of insertion two inches wide for the 
straps and to trim. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 
cents. 





> 


LITTLE GIRLS’ GREENAWAY DRES§8, wits Fitrep 
Bopy—-Lining. (TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
YOKE, AND WITH PUFF OR FULL-LENGTH SLEEVES.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4165.— Another development of the dress is 
iven at figure No. 87T in this number of Tue 
RLINEATOR. 

The quaint simplicity of the Greenaway modes is 
universally becoming to little maids, and a pretty 
dress of this style is here illustrated made of fine 
white dimity. The dress is in low, rounding outline at the 
neck, where it is gathered to form a frill heading and falls 
in soft folds at the front and back. The sleeves are short 
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4124 





paffs, and a short-waisted effect is given by ribbons that 
start from the arm-holes in front, are crossed on the bust 
and are drawn up well under the arms, and tied in a styl- 
ish bow at the back. <A bow of the ribbon 
with ends that extend to- the lower edge 
is secured to the dress at the right side in 
front. The dress, which is adjusted over a 
body lining, may be high or low at the neck, 
‘and, when made high-necked, round yokes 
cover the body lining above the dress por- 
tion. The pattern also provides for sleeves 
in full-length two-seam style with slight gath- 
ered fulness at the top. 

Nainsook, plain or figured organdy, lawn, 
batiste and innumerable Summer cotton fab- 
rics, as well as soft India silks, cashmere and 
vailing, will suitably develop the dress. 3 

We have pattern No. 4165 in seven sizes for little girls 
from two to eight years of age. To make the dress for a 
girl of five years, calls for three yards and seven-eighths of 
material thirty inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 


16 cents. 
—_—_> 





LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH SHORT WAIST. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No, 4124. ~—Another representation of this dress may bo 
had by referring to figure No. 32T in this 
magazine. 
Dresses with short waists always have many 
admirers, and the one here shown developed 
in sheer nainsvok and fancy tucking with a 
decoration of insertion and edging will be cer- 
tain of popularity. It has a smooth, round 
yoke framed by a bertha that is in pointed 
outline at the bottom and almost entirely con- 
ceuals the full lower portion of the waist, the 
fulness of which is collected in gathers at the 
top and bottom. The waist is closed at the 
back and is finished with a narrow standing 
collar-and an applied belt; it supports the full 
gathered skirt that hangs in soft folds all round, and the 
sleeves are in full bishop style with narrow wristbands. 
Gingham, with a decoration of lace insertion and edging 
could be used in the development of the design, and batiste, 
organdy, point d’esprit. Jawn and challis could also be suc- 
cessfully employed. A dressy affair is of dotted Swiss 
with the yoke of a rows of insertion and fine beading. 
The bertha is outlined with insertion, and the belt, collar 
and wristbands are alsu of beading. Simple dresses of 
nee for ordinary wear, may be trimmed with edging. 
e have ee No. 4124 in eight sizes for little girls 
from one-half to seven years of age. To make the dress for 
a girl of five years, requires three yards and one-eighth of 
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4116 


LITTLE GIRLS’ YOKE DRESS. (TO BE MADE WITH FULL-LENGTH OR SHORT 


SLEEVES.) 
(For Description see Page 68.) 


material thirty-six inches wide, with one-fuurth of a yard 
of fancy tucking twenty inches wide for the yoke, and six 
yards of insertion three-fourths-of ap inch wide for the 
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belt, neck-band, sleeve-bands and to trim. Price of pat- 


tern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
——— -_-—_-_—. 


LITTLE GIRLS’ YOKE DRESS. (To BE WADE WITH FULL- 


LENGTH OR SHORT SLEEVES.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 67.) 


No. 4116.—At figures Nos. 29T and 41T in this number 


LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS, IN GREENAWAY STYLE. 
OR PLAIN AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE SASH.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 





LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ TUCKED APRON, LENGTHENED BY A STRAIGHT 
RUFFLE. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


of Tae DetingaTor this dress is shown differently made up. 

Simple and attractive is the little frock, which is very 
practical for wask dresses. It is here portrayed develuped 
in nainsook, fancy tucking and embroidery, with a deco- 
ration of narrow edging and insertion. The yoke is in 
square outline and is framed by a fall bertha of embroidery 
which has mitred front and back corners. The full skirt is 
smooth under the arms and is gathered at the top and joined 
tothe yoke, the closing being made at the ceuter of the 
back. A shallow standing collar completes the neck, and 
the pattern provides for short puff sleeves or the long 
two-seam style. 

Linen dimity could be prettily developed by this pattern, 
with a garniture of Mechlin insertion and edging. The skirt 
could be hemstitched, which would add a dainty touch to 
the frock. Lawn, batiste, gingham, challis, and India and 
China silk would also develop satisfactorily by the mode. 

We have pattern No. 4116 in seven sizes for little girls 
from one-half to six years of age. To make the dress for 
a girl of five years, calls for two yards and five-eighths of 
of material thirty-six inches wide, with three-eighths of a 
yard of fancy tucking twenty inches wide for the yoke, and 
two yards and a half of edging four inches wide for the 
bertha. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 





(TO BE MADE WITH THE BoDY TUCKED 


LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS, IN GREENAWAY STYLE. (TO BE MADB 
WITH THE Bopy TUCKED OR PLAIN AND WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE SASH.) 
(For lustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4123.—A different development of this dress is shown 
at tigure No. 43 T in this magazine. 

An air of quaintness characterizes the little Greenaway 
frock here illustrated developed in red 
cashmere and decorated with fancy black 
braid. The short body is smoothly fitted 
and may be made plain or with tucks taken 
up diagonally at the front and back, pro- 
ducing a pleasing bias effect. 
ix made at the center of the back, and the 
full, long skirt is joined to the waist. A 
rolling collar that flares at the front and 
back completes the neck, and the sleeves 
are in bishop style, shaped with one seam 
and completed with narrow bands. A sash 
with rounding ends encircles the waist and 
is knotted in a graceful manner at the left 
side of the front. 

A charming frock of this design was 
artistically developed in dotted pink dimity 
with decoration of Valenciennes Jace and 
insertion. Batiste, nainsook, silk gingham, 
point d’esprit, etc, are desirable materials 
for the mode. Challis, vailing, serge and 
barége dresses made up in this way may be 
decorated with rows of satin or velvet 
ribbon. 

We have pattern No. 4123 in seven sizes 
for little girls from one to seven years of 
age. To make the dress for a girl of five 
years, will require three yards of goods forty-four inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


——__ -——_- > - — 


LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS’ TUCKED APRON, LENGTHENED 
BY A STRAIGHT RUFFLE. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4181.—The practical and protective apron here por- 
trayed is suited for either a girl or boy and is simply 
developed in blue cambric, with feather-stitched braid for 
decoration. The fulness at the center of the front and 
back is taken up in tucks which extend to the waist-line 
and give the effect of a double box-plait. The apron 





LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Bors’ LONG CoaT, WITH REMOVABLE FRILL COLLAR, 
THE UPPER PART OF THE COaT FALLING IN POINTS 
OVER A CIRCULAR FLOUNCE.) 


(For Description see Page 69.) 


entirely conceals the dress, and the closing is made at the 
center of the back with buttons and button-holes. A 
straight, gathered ruffle lengthens the apron, and 8 round 
patch pocket is stitched to each side. of the front. Ties 
included in the under-arm seams and bowed over the 
closing hold the back in at the.waist, and a frill of the 


The closing. 


FASHIONS FOR JULY, 1900. 


material finishes the neck. Long bishop sleeves that are 
finished with wristbands add to the protectiveness of the 
garment. 

Plaid and check gingham, cambric, chambray, etc., 
would develop’ serviceuble aprons for morning wear, and 
more dressy ones are of lawn, cross-barred muslin and 
dimity. 
trimming aprons of gingham or chambray, or fancy bands 
may be used. An apron of cross-barred muslin has 
a row of insertion applied at the center of the 
front and back and the tops of the pockets. 

We have pattern No. 4131 in six sizes from 
two to seven years of age. To make the apron 
fora child of five years, calls for two yards and 
three-eighths of material thirty-six inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS' LONG COAT, with Re 


MOVABLE FRILL COLLAR, THE UPPER PaRT OF 
THE CoaT FALLING IN POINTS OVER 
A CIRCULAR FLOUNCE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 68.) 


No. 4170.—An original and effective style of 
coat that is adaptable for either a little girl or 
boy is here illustrated developed in white piqué 
with embroidery for the frill collar and braid 
for decoration. The coat is adjusted by under- 
arm gores and a seam at the center of the back, 
and closes at the front in single-breasted style 
with button-holes and pearl buttons. At the 
bottom it is cut in deep points that lap over 
a circular flounce, lengthening the garment, and 
the flounce flares stylishly all round. The two- 
seam sleeves fit comfortably close and are com- 
pleted with pointed turn-back cuffs. The neck is 
finished with a rolling collar shaped in points to 
correspond with the remainder of the coat, and a deep 
frill collar, that is removable, is a dainty accessory. 

A handsome little garment for dressy occasions could be 
made of white corded silk, with fine lace for the frill collar. 
and insertion for decoration. If a more serviceable coat 
for general wear be desired, lady’s-cloth, serge, cheviot, 
linen, etc., could be satisfactorily employed. 

We have pattern No. 4170 in seven sizes from two to 
eight years of age. To make the coat for a child of five 
years, requires three yards and one-half of goods twenty- 
seven inches wide, with a yard and a half of edging 
seven inches wide for the frill collar. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 





o___—— 
LITTLE GiRLS’ OR BOYS’ JACKET. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) . 
No. £153.— The wardrobe of the little girl or boy is not 





4153 


LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS’ JACKET. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


complete without a short "jacket, and the one here shown 
made of white piqué and trimmed with embroidery will 


BUTTERICK’S CORRECT COOKERY.—We have pre- 
pared a new cook-book to meet the wants of a large num- 
ber of our patrons for a simple, reliable kitchen guide and com- 


White or colored edgings are very much liked for | 
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be found very useful for cool days at the mountains or 
sea-shore. It is in double-breasted style and c!oses to the 
neck with buttons and button-holes. The adjustment is 
very simple, being accomplished by under-arm gores and a 
center seam, and the middle three seams are left open for 
a short distance at the bottom. Lups conceal the openings ° 
to inserted side-pockets in the fronts, and a rolling collar 
that falls over a deep, round collar completes the neck. 
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4164, 4164 


INFANTS’ DRESS. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


The sleeves are in two-seam style and have the correct 
amount of fulness at the top. 

A dressy jacket could be developed by the mode of lady’s- 
cloth with the ccllars of bengaline decorated with appli- 
qués of lace. Venetian cloth, cheviot or serge would develop 
warm and comfortable jackets, which may be stylishly dec- 
orated with soutache braid. 

We have pattern No. 4153 in seven sizes from two to 
eight years of age. To make the jacket for a child of five 
years, calls for two yards of goods twenty-seven inclies 
wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents, 


es 


INFANTS’ DRESS. 
(For llustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4164.—This dainty dress is of simple design and 
is illustrated developed in fine nainsvok, with fancy tuck- 
ing for the square yoke, which is outlined by lace-edged 
frills of the material: The front and back of the dress 
are connected by under-arm and short shoulder seams 
and are joined to the yoke. They have gathered ful- 
ness at the top drawn toward the center, and the dress 
is closed at the back with gold chain buttons. The full 
one-seam sleeves are completed with wristbands decorated 
with lace frills, and a narrow band and a frill of lace pro- 
vide a finish for the neck. 

Lawn, fine cambric and dimity will make very pretty 
dresses of this style, and the yoke and sleeve bands may 
be of fancy tucking or of the material finely tucked 
by hand or decorated with drawn-work. Lace or embroid- 
ered edging and insertion and fancy-stitched bands are 
suitable for decoration. ; 

Pattern No. 4164 is in one size only. To make the dress, 
requires two yards and three-fourths of material thirty- 
six inches wide, with one-fourth of a yard of fancy tucking 
twenty inches wide for the yoke. Price of pattern, 7d. or 
15 cents. 


panion. It contains over 2000 practical recipes and menus 
for every occasion, and is the most complete and satisfactory 
work ever offered. Price 1s. (by post. Is. 2d.) or 26 cents. 





LITTLE BOYS’ RUSSIAN SUIT: consisting oF KNICKER- 
BOCKERS WITHOUT A FLy, aND A LonG BLOUSE WITH 
SAILOR COLLAR AND REMOVABLE SHIELD. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4184.—For the little man of the household this 
attractive Russian blouse suit 
will be very becoming. It is 
illustrated developed in tan 
broadcloth, with narrow black 
braid and emblems for decora- 
tion. The blouse is comfort- 
ably adjusted with shoulder and 
under-arm seams and extends 
almost to the bottom of the 
trousers. The deep sailor-col- 
lar has tapering ends that 
meet in front; it frames a 
buttoned-in shield, and the 
fronts lap rather broadly, the 
closing being made invisibly. 
A leather belt passed through 
straps attached to the under- 
arin seams is buckled in front, 
and a breast pocket, which the 
little nan will greatly appre- 
ciate, is inserted in the left 
front. The sleeves are ful] and 
are shaped with only an inside 
seam; they are plaited at the 
bottom, the plaits being stitched 
to cuff depth. 

The trousers are shaped with 
hip darts, inside ‘and outside 
leg seams and a center seam 
and are closed at the sides. 
They are drawn in to bag about 
the knee by elastics; the cus- 
tomary pockets are inserted. 

Materials suitable for the de- 
velopment of this stylish suit 
are serge, flannel, linen, che- 
viot, piqué and duck. The col- 
lar and shield may be of all- 
over embroidery, corded silk 
or other contrasting material, 
if desired. 

We have pattern No. 4184 in 
six sizes for little boys from 
three to eight years of age. To make the suit for a boy of 
seven years, requires two yards of goods fifty-four inches 

wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 
cents. 
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LITTLE BOYS’ DRESS, wito Box- 
PLAITED SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4161.—Embroidered insertion 
and edging supply attractive decora- 
tion for this little dress, which is 
developed in white piqué. The design 
is new and will prove exceptionally 
becoming. The back of the body is 








Bors’ FIVE-BUTTONED, 


DOUBLE-BREASTED laid in tucks that extend from the 
VEST, WITHOUT A neck to the lower edge, while the 
COLLAR. front is perfectly plain and smooth. 


The collar is an odd feature of the 

a mode and is in rounding outline, the 

left end being extended in a point to 

the belt in front. The sleeves are in two-seam style and 
have rolled-back cuffs. The skirt has its fulness arranged 


(For Description see 
this Page 





LITTLE Boys’ RUSSIAN SUIT: CONSISTING OF KNICKERBOCKERS 
WITHOUT A FLY, AND A LONG BLOUSE WITH SAILOR 
COLLAR AND REMOVABLE SHIELD. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


LrttLE Boys’ DRESS, WITH BOX-PLAITED SKIRT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


in box-plaita all round; the plaits flare 
becomingly, and the joining of the body 
and skirt is hidden by the belt. 

Duck, Galatea, Marseilles, linen, serge. 
etc., will develop serviceable little 
dresses, and the collar may be of all- 
over embroidery. Bz-aid, insertion and 
edging are approved garnitures. A white 
flannel dress of this desizn will be found 
very appropriate and exceedingly stylish for wear at the 
sea-shore or mountains. A silk sash may replace the belt, 
the effect being very pretty. 

We have pattern No. 4161 in four sizes for little boys 
from two to five years of age. To make the dress for a boy 
of five years, needs three yards and seven-eighths of mate- 
rial twenty-seven inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 
cents. 
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BOYS’ FIVE-BUTTON, DOUBLE- 
BREASTED VEST, WITH- 
out A COLLAR. 

(For Illustration see this Page.) 


No. 4142.---The vest here 
shown is an exact repropro- 
duction of one of the most fa- 
vored styles worn by men. It 
is illustrated made of vesting 
in a seasonable weight and is 
given a machine-stitched fin- 
ish. The vest is slightly low at 
the neck in front and is fash- 
ioned without a collar, the 
closing being made in double- 
breasted style, with buttons 
and button-holes. Side and 
breast pockets finished with 
welts are inserted in the fronts, 
and the back, which is seamed 
at the center, is drawn in by 
the regulation straps. 

Cloth, serge, cheviot, melton 
orany suitable materia] may be 
used for the mode. 

We have pattern No. 4142 in 
thirteen sizes for boys from four 
to sixteen years of age. To make 
the vest for a boy of eleven 
years, requires five-eighths of 





\ material fifty-four inches wide. 
j AZ Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 
: cents. 
——_$_—_—-<@—_—__—_—_ 


4161 
LITTLE BOYS' MIDDY VEST. 


(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4162.— White piqué was 
employed for the development of this natty Middy vest, 
which is very appropriate for wear with open-front jackets. 
The vest is smooth- 
ly adjusted without 
a particle of ful- 
ness and showS an 
applied box-plait at 
the center of the 
front. Side pockets 
are inserted, and a 
rollingcollar intwo 
sections finishes 
the neck. The clos- 
ing is made with 
buttons and but- 
ton-holes at the 





416 


LitTLE Boys’ MippY VEST. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


4162 


.center of the back, 


and the customary straps buckled together contribute to 
the comfortable adjustment. 

We have pattern No. 4162 in six eizes for little boys from 
three to eight years of age. To make the vest for a boy of 
seven years, requires half a yard of material twenty-seven 
or more inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
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BRAZILIAN POINT. 


FINGER-BOWL DOILIES. disposing of them according to her own taste or fancy. 

Although eight wheels are employed in the construction of 

Fictres Nos. 1 anp 2.—There can be nothing more ex- each of the doilies illustrated, five, six or any number pre- 

ferred may be used, each number 

giving an entirely different outline to. 

the linen center. Occasionally a 

BOON Ry oe wheel is placed in the center of the 

SY linen, which is afterward cut away 
AN Le from underneath. 

A very handsome square doily or 
table-center of any desired size, 
large or small, may be made with 
a border of Brazilian Point wheels 
for an insertion, and the edge fin- 
ished with a deep hemstitched hem. 

These are particularly desirable 
in the very large squares, which 
are shown in great numbers among 
the table decorations. They are 
seen in variety of designs, the in- 
sertion of Brazilian Point wheels 
either straight around or formed in 
Vandykes, or other outline, but all 
are finished with the hemstitched 
hem—deep in proportion to the size 
of the square. 

Single doilies of various sizes may 
be formed of any design selected, 
by simply enlarging the pattern and 
using thread of a coarser number, 
following out the same principle as 
that of the smaller wheels. : 

These doilies made of linen thread 
are very beautiful and lacy and at 
the same time very durable. They 
are exceedingly effective when 
placed upon a highly polished table. 
Full instructions for making Brazil- 
ian Point have been published in a 
previous issue of THE DELINEATOR. 





quisitely dainty than these doilies 
made of sheer linen and Brazilian 
Point. Number 150 thread makes 
an exceedingly fine wheel for the 
sheer luwn centers, but if a coarser 
linen is employed number 60 thread 
is very effective. 

The two doilies depicted on this 
page are of a se® of twelve, severai 
of which bave been previously illus- : 
trated in this department. : VEN eB Tac San ere prem Sens 

This work admits of great diversifi- Pee a aie FC Sn Re eS 
cation and an ingenious woman can a von BBS Estee tata 
originate many designs by studying 
the illustrations, following the pattern 
for a while and changing it at will. 

If one will only make the attempt, 
itis surprising how successful one 
may be; even those who never had 
any idea of doing other than copy- 
ing the work of some other per- 
son, achieving charming results. 
Perhaps in the beginning the work 
may have savored of the amateur, 
but in later attempts the pieces 
were quite masterful. Each person 
interested in this work should at 
least make the experiment. 

The doilies may be composed of 
wheels all of one design, or each 
design may be different, and again 
every alternate wheel may be 
the same; there is no set rule 
about the arrangement, each in- 
dividual working the wheels and Figur No. 2.—BRAZILIAN POINT DOILY. 
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SEASONABLE DRESS FABRICS. 


Among the novelties of the season are robe dresses of 
ensign bunting, an open-weave canvas fabric with a cream 
ground bearing a floral pattern in China-blue, red or gray, 
and having a deep border of the color illuminated with the 
flora! pattern in a darker tone and a cream fringed edvge. 
Two handkerchief squares with cream centers bearing the 
colored design and a deep border edged with fringe may be 
used to form the waist or to trim the robe in any preferred 
way. Made over a cream taffeta or India foundation or over 
a colored silk to match or blend with the hue of the floral 
design, a robe of this kind will be charming in its originality. 

A new silk-and-wool material which will become widely 
popuiar is termed Aeolian; it resembles a silk poplin of 
sheer, pliabie texture or a gauzy vailing with an almost 
invisible cord running through it. Ali the pastel tones are 
produced in the textile. An attractive example in a pastel 
blue has a silk lace-like stripe that adds to its charm. 

A gown in the trousseau of a recent bride was 


developed from this fabric in a soft 
pastel-pink bordering on a flesh 

tint. The skirt was shaped 

upon approved lines and 


carried out the fad for 
tucks; it was in 
circular style laid 
in tiny tucks 
al! round 
from the 
top. to 
about 
mid- 
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way hetween the knee and Jower edge, and below the tucks the 
fulness fell in tlounce effect. The tucks came close together 
at the top, but spread below. A band of rich Cluny appliqué 
was disposed round the bottom of the skirt. This tucked 
skirt was hung over a foundation of taffeta in a tone slightly 
darker than the goods, a two-toned effect resulting. The 
waist was tucked to correspond with the skirt both back and 
front and at the top was outlined with a deep yoke of the 
ail-over Cluny lace, with an interlacing of narrow Cluny and 
biack velvet ribbon along the edge. Rosettes of the veivet 
ribbon were disposed -at the left side of the front and added 
a note of character to the creation. The sleeves were tucked 
cross-wise and fitted snugly and were finished at the wrists 
with the lattice-work of lace and velvet ribbon. (The high 
stock-collar of lace had a narrow fold of black veivet along 
the upper edge. An artisticaliy shaped hat of white Neapoii- 
tun, lavishly trimmed with shaded-pink ruses, foliage and 
rosettes and bows of black velvet ribbon, was to be worn 
with this gown. A parasol of pale-pink taffeta with Cluny 
appliqué and white gloves add to the completeness of the 
toilette. : 

Soft crépe de Chine in the pastel tones holds a high place 
among Summer fabrics for gowns for ceremonious wear, and 
is admirably adapted to the present clinging, gracefully 

















draped modes. Many novel and artistic varieties are pro- 
duced both in coloring and design. A charming example had 
lilies-of-the-valley imprinted in self color upon the pastel 
ground. The colors obtainable are pink, blue, green, violet 
and gray. 

A new crépe de Chine shows tiny velvet or chenille dots in 
self color scattered thickly over e violet, mint-green or gray 
ground, while another—a silk-and-wool weave—has a very 
narrow r:bbon effect over it. 

There is scarcely a fabric so generaily popular for dressy 
Summer gowns as sheer vailing, of which innumerable varie- 
ties are shown. A Persian border gives a stylish air to a 
new vailing obtainable in all the fashionable shades, the 
colorings in the border being of the rich Oriental type. The 
border suggests an effective trimming. 

The fad fur Persian effects is indicated in an accordion- 

plaited skirt that is ready to put on a band. A cash- 

mere or Persian crépe stripe alternates with a 

lace-like stripe of similar width in 
a rich cream shade. These 
skirts are extremely ef- 
fective and will be worn 

with a fancy lace or 

silk blouse or a 

waist made of 
the same ma- 
terial, but 
the pre- 
vious 
fancy 

will 








gain the approval of refined tastes and become very popular. 

Lace and net robes retain favor and are shown in great 
variety. For rich attire nothing more appropriate can be 
selected than one of these exquisite creations made over & 


foundation of silk or satin in any preferred color. These 
robes are frequently made up separateiv trom the under-dress, 
in order that they may be worn over different colors, adding 
to the variety of the wardrobe with Littie extra expense. A 
separate gcuimpe, too, may be provided, making the gown 
appropriate for either afternoon or evening. 

Robes of batiste handsomely embroidered and with un 
introduction of Cluny, Russian or Renaissance ace are very 
handsome. The deep-cream or écru tones are preferred to 
pure white in both the iaces and batiste. 

Ail sorts of thin, transparent effects are now sought, and 
point d@’esprit has received enthusiastic approval. Robes of 
this textile are lavishly ornamentea with app:iqués of white 
and colored lawn, producing an extremely pieasing effect. 
while others are decorated with lace appliqués. Simple but 
attractive results are achieved by platings of satin ribbon 
and lace edging. 

A biack point d’esprit robe was developed from alternate 
strips of satin ribbon and the face-iike net arranged in the cir- 
cular-shaped skirt to produce a bias effect at the center of the 
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front and back. Several narrow plaitings of net edged with 


ribbon give a full, fluffy effect round the bottom. The front 


and back of th. waist was similarly arranged, and a guimpe 
of the net was worn. 
were in mousquetaire style. <A bit of color was introduced 
in the stock and narrow belt of stitched Nile-green panne. 


An under-dress of black taffeta shimmered through the 


meshes of the net. 


Among the new silk importations there is a weave called 
from its mppearance ‘‘bees’-nest” (nid Madeilles) silk. It 


is soft and filmy, and the grounds of blue or black bear 
printed designs of white—dots, flowers, vines, scrolls and 
stripes. This silk is even lighter in weight than grenadine, 
though it requires no lining. 

Dainty imported cotton robes are shown. Those of self- 
colored plumetis elaborately trimmed with lace insertion and 
flounces are exceptionaily beautiful, while robes of mercerize 
batiste similarly ornamented are admirable for even dressy 
wear. 
the waist; the skirt is shaped upon the most approved lines 
and entirely finished except the fitting of the band to the 
proper length. A foundation skirt of silk or lawn may be worn. 

One of the latest fabrics—called silk-warp brilliant— 
belongs to the brilliantine family, though of 
& very much lighter weave. The 
ground is invariably white 
bearing the daintiest of 
floral patterns in pink, 
violet, blue and yel- 
low, with deli- 
cate green 
leaves. A 
like mate- 
rial is 
some- 
times 
pro- 


duced in printed silk-warp lusterine, a fabric suggesting 
attractive and at the same time serviceable gowns. 

Lace-edged flounces running over the materials one above 
the other in serpentine fashion characterize a new sample of 
French printed batiste, which in this season of elaborate 
decoration suggests many dainty possibilities. The delicate 
tones of blue, pink, heliotrope and gray are obtainable, while 
the lace effect on the edge of the printed flounces is white. 

The Dresden stripes which illuminate a new silk-warp 
zephyr Jend to it an up-to-date air. The narrow Dresden 
ribbon effect alternates with a wider stripe of the zephyr 
in Wedgwood blue or deep pink upon which are three 
fine stripes of white. Cool afternoon gowns may be devel- 
oped from this charming Summer fabric, and little deco- 
ration will be required, the material itself being sufficiently 
ornamental. 

Nearly every Summer wardrobe contains one or more 
orzandy dresses, and the designs and colorings shown in the 
sheer fabrics are even more beautiful than ever. A new 
material bas been introduced that possesses all the beauty of 
organdy, though having greater durability; it is promised an 
extensive vogue. All the cashmere effects are obtainable, 
also dainty floral patterns and conventional designs. 

Printed cotton faille,a new fabric tu be used for shirt- 


The yoke was shirred, and the sleeves 


These robes include the material and trimming for 
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waists, is characterized by a fine self-colored cord, very like 
piqué. The grays and light tans would develop serviceabie 
and stylish shirt-waists. 

A lace canvas in Wedgwood blue and white is exception- 
ally attractive, and either shirt-waists or entire gowns for 
morning wear would be charming developed from the novel 
fabric. 

Much like silk are the mercerized Panama clotns snown 
this season. Both hair-line stripes and plain effects are 
obtainable and in all the fashionable shades. Gowns evolved 
from this textile, when trimmed with lace, are appropriate 
even for dressy wear. 

Canvas broché, an imported novelty, is shown in all the 
pastel tones and in white. The fabric is characterized by a 
tiny broché figure in either self-colored silk or glossy wool 
scattered all over the fine canvas ground. Extremely dainty 
gowns are suggested in this textile. When the necessary 
silken foundation or lining is chosen in a harmonious contrast 
the effect is very artistic. A gown developed in pastel gray 
over @ shell-pink or a delicate violet taffeta would please 
the most fastidious taste, though a foundation to match the 
color of the fabric would, prove equally satisfactory. 

Another new material, a transparent, glossy wool fab- 

ric, is called fibre de soie. A handsome gown 

developed from this textile, in 
a delicate-yellow tone, had a 
taffeta foundation a tone 
darker than the mate- 

. rial. Elaborate and 
Use beautiful trim. 
mings of bluck 


Chantilly let 
in in sey- 
eral rows 
around 


the 
clr- 


cular skirt and introduced in similar fashion around the full 
waist and the rather close-fitting sleeves gave'a distingué air 
to the mode, which was intended for ceremonious wear. A 
picture hat made of alternate rows of narrow black lace and 
black velvet ribbon, with velvet ribbon loops, a sweeping 
black Paradise aigrette and a single shaded-yellow rose as 
its decorative features, was to be worn with this exceptionally 
stylish creation. 

A walking or travelling gown of peau de gan. —a glove- 
finished, extremely light weave cloth, will be an attractive as 
well as serviceable addition to the Summer wardrobe. This 
popular fabric possesses two admirabie qualities: it does not 
crease as easily as the ordinary cloth and does not spet with 
rain. Tailor effects are usually selected for the development of 
this material, and machine-stitching gives the most approved 
finish, though if desired a simple decoration of braid may 
be employed. 

A dainty shirt-waist was made of fine white .awn laid 
in narrow hemstitched tucks. The smooth whole back 
and slightly bloused fronts had the tucks perpendicular, 
while the two-seam s:eeves were made with the tucks run- 
ning horizontally. A hemstitched plait was arranged down 
the center of the front, and the rather high stock-collar and 
fancifully shaped cuffs were of the-plain Jawn,hemstitched. 
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TRIMMINGS AND 


There is no diminution in the amount of ornamentation 
applied upon dressy gowns, and this is correspondingly true 
of those intended for morning wear or for general use. 
The association of lace with ribbon, embroidery or other dec- 
orative factors adds elegance to even an inexpensive material. 
The sheerest fabrics will invariably have a bit of rich velvet 
in a becoming color or, preferably, black introduced in 
the trimming, giving the touch of character essential to 
good style. 

Black panne and narrow black velvet ribbon enter into the 
decorative scheme of an embroidered deep-cream batiste 
gown, which is further ornamented with medallions of Cluny 
lace and edging and an open-work insertion of the batiste and 
Cluny through which the ribbon is run. About the bottom 
of the circular skirt, which is made of all-over material, are 
three rows of insertion let in, through which black velvet 
ribbon is run; and on the edge is a rather deep flounce of 
the lace and batiste combined. The adjustment over the hips 
is perfectly smooth, and the fulness at the back is secured 
by tiny tucks reaching to a depth of eight or ten inches, 
The full, fluffy effect at the bottom is very graceful and 
carries out one of the most effective fads. The accordion- 
plaited flounce on the pure-white taffeta foundation skirt 
accentuates the fulness at the bottom. The waist has a 
softly crushed, deep girdle of black panne fastened at the left 
side with an oblong gold buckle and a fancifully shaped 
belero of the embroidered textile having the edges completed 
with a band of the ribbon-run insertion. The deep yoke 
effect, both back and front, is of the embroidered batiste, as 
are also the close-fitting sleeves to within about two inches 
above the elbow, where rows of the insertion distinguished 
by the black velvet ribbon are let in. The high collar is 
formed of lace and tiny folds of panne. A Tuscan straw hat 
with trimmings of black velvet ribbon and foliage and a 
single deep-red rose would be a charming accompaniment 
to this gown. An embroidered batiste parasol would be appro- 
priate for the toilette, which is to be worn at a garden fete or 
other dressy outdoor function. 

Dainty, inexpensive laces are lavishly employed upon 
gowns of organdy, mull and Swiss, and in association with 
tucks and ribbons many of the results will suit the most fas- 
tidious tastes. 

The fad for black-and-white effects has by no means 
abated. White organdy trimmed with black lace is very 
effective. Robes of newest shaping are procurable in this 
airy fabric, elaborately trimmed with black French lace and 
insertion, that may be completed with very little difficulty 
and without the aid of the dressmaker. Black-detted Swiss 
robes decorated with black lace are stylisn-and are perfectly 
appropriate for dressy street wear on sultry Summez days. A 
black taffeta or India foundation wil] prove serviceable for 
dusty streets, though a dainty winte skirt of lawn trimmed 
with lace would be more attractive. 

Originality is displayed in a gown of fight-weight satin. 
faced cloth,which is trimmed with linen canvas of a coarse. 
open weave and bands of linen embroidered in Persian de. 
signs in Oriental colorings. The vest, which is revealed 
through the open front of the smart Eton jacket, is of the 
coarse, plain linen, as are afso the turn-over cuffs and sailor 
collar; and the embrofdered linen bands that ornament these 
adjuncts lends smartness to the mode. ‘The skirt is tucked 
all round and hung over a foundation skirt of taffeta. This 
odd style of trimming will be suitable for Summer cheviot- 
serge and similar fabrics, and will find many adherents 
among those who appreciate novelties. Buttons enter largely 
into the elaborate decorative schemes this season and may be 
employed te produce charming effects. Clusters of tiny 
ball buttons in pearl will be a pleasing pit of adornment to 
wash dresses, while on the newest flannel and even on 
wash blouses gilt monogram buttons will very frequently 
be used. 

Black taffeta Eton jackets, tucked in lengthwise or diag- 
onal tucks, all over, are among the innovations of the season. 
These jackefs are made without the regular coat collar and 
are usually finished all round the outer edges with a narrow 
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DAINTY ACCESSORIES. 


stitched band of silk. Sometimes a handsome collar of Ren- 
aissance, Cluny or of other rich lace is worn. 

Handsome capes are exhibited to wear with thin gowns on 
ceremonious occasions. In shape many of the newest impor- 
tations are narrow and rather long and are constructed of 
some colored silk bearing écru lace applications or incrusta- 
tions. Narrow frillings of lace entirely cover another type, 
while some of the most charming examples shown have treble 
bouttlonnés of mousseline de soie encircling them at regular 
intervals, divided by narrow bands of tussore embroidered in 
self-colors. 

A novelty that will no doubt prove popular are the small 
mantles developed from black, white or colored silk, either 
pointed or round at the back and in front caught up short 


and draped beneath a huge chou of mousseline with long 


ends reaching to the bottom of the gown. 

White piqué costumes trimmed with handsome open-work 
embroidery threaded with black velvet ribbon are smart and 
effective. The delicately tinted piqués would also be attract- 
ive adorned in the same manner. 

Lace remains a popular and important ornamental factor. 
Panels of Cluny, Russian and Renaissance are introduced in 
the newest skirts of satin foulard, light-weight satin-cloth and 
also those of sheer, gauzy fabrics, such as batiste, mousseline, 
etc., while a smart bolero of lace is the usual accompani- 
ment to every really dressy gown. Entire waists of these rich 
laces, as well those of guipure, Lierre and point d’Alencon 
are fascinating when the lace is chosen in the deep-écru tint 
and the satin foundation a pure white. Flounces of all of 
these laces are procurable in different widths to dispose on 
gowns of silk, batiste or other appropriate materials, with 
band trimmings to match. 

There was never a season when women so generally 
adopted soft, filmy conceits for adorning the neck. Hand- 
some ribbons, chiffon, mousseline de soie, lace and appliqué 
trimmings are all employed in developing these accessories, 
and many examples show an association of the textiles. 
Good style is expressed in the all-white affairs and those 
in a dainty color with a touch of white iu the lace jabot sus- 
pended from the stock-collar of any preferred tint or the 
turn-over sections on the collar. A black taffeta stock 
and bow would be much improved by a narrow black and 
white ribbon ruching run along the edges and in several rows 
on the collar. Tucked silk is also formed into collars, with 
bow and long ends of the plain silk stitched. 


An attractive shirt-waist that one may reproduce with mod- - 


erate expense was made of alternate bands of black lace and 
silver braid. A conventional design of tiny green leaves was 
embroidered on the braid, and the buttons were green enam- 
eled four-leaf clovers. 

Cleverly designed buckles in rhinestone, cameo, jewelled, 
floral and other effects are used with belts of soft ribbon, and 
are among the newest accessories to the Summer girl’s ward- 
robe. One handsome buckle and a variety of pretty ribbons 
may be made to supply numerous changes. 

The girdle-shaped belt finislfed with a soft Directoire sash 
is very effective when worn with a Summer gown of muslin 
or other sheer fabrfc; the soft foulard will be given an air 
of distinction by a girdle in a contrasting color. 

Frequently the effect of an otherwise handsome toilette 
will be destroyed by some seemingly minor detail. The 
gloves and shoes should, therefore, be beyond criticism, as 
regards both fit and condition. The veil should be selected 
with much care, becomingness being the first consideration. 
Even in the selection of a handkerchief judgment should be 
used. Ap immaculate white fine linen handkerchief either 
hemstitched or daintily embroidered is desirable. 

The reign of the separate waist continues. Many of 
the most elaborate waists represent a great amount of 
ekilled handwork. An especially handsome example was 
made of white Liberty satin and had for garniture roses 
of appliqué lace over dull-orange satin cut out in the 
game shape as the lace roses. The high collar was of 
orange velvet, and the buttons of mother-of-pearl had 
centers of burnished gold. 
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LADIES’ YOKE IN BRUGES LACE. 


Figure No. 1.—The engraving herewith represents in 


fine Bruges lace a ladies’ yoke, opening on the shoulder. 


The design is particularly handsome, the fine Bruges braid 


being employed and 
joined together by 
the Bruges stitch in 
simple form, in 
contradistinction to 
the Sorrento bars 
of the Renaissance 
and Battenberg 
laces. 

Occasionally a 
space is filled in 
with a spider’s-web 
for the center, while 
a number of these 
Bruges stitches ra- 
diate from this, 
forming a very 
pretty combination 
of stitches and add- 
ing an effective 
variation to the 
whole. Rings are 
employed only for 
the center of the 
large flowers, and 
several varieties of 
filling-in stitches 
are used, compris- 
ing the point de 
Brussels in several 
forms and a varia- 
tion of the Russian 
stitch, also several 
others which have 
been illustrated and 
explained in pre- 
vious issues. 

If the stitches 
stamped on the pat- 
tern are not desir- 
able, any of the nu- 


merous ones may be employed; the more varied and different 
the stitches the handsomer the work when finished, although 
this design, as shown, with the open-work Bruges stitch is as 
effective as it is possible to be. 

The yoke is shaped to fit the form exactly, drooping at 
the shoulders, which causes rather an odd-looking shape 
when laid flat, as shown in the illustration. As will beseen by 
a glance at the engraving. a flower is exactly in the center of 
the front, and another down the center of the back; while 


the plain strip 
of braid at the 
back shoulder 
laps over that at 
the front, effect- 
ing a perfect-fit- 
ting yoke. 


STOCK-COL- 
LAR FOR 
LACE YOKE, 


Ficure No. 2. 
—In this illus- 
tration is de- 


picted the collar which 


accompanies the yoke presented at 
figure No. 1. Very little explanation need be given regarding 





FIGURE No. 1.—LADIES’ YOKE IN BRUGES LACE. 


this, since the work is identical, the same 
braid and stitches being employed as 
in the making of the yoke. If desired, 
sleeves of the same design may be worn. 
A gown made up in one of the pretty, 
seasonable summer silks with a lace yoke 
and sleeves of this or similar design, un- 
lined. will be among the most fashionable 
toilettes for Summer wear, and if the lace 
be well made nothing can be more elegant. 


BRUGES STITCH IN SIMPLE FORM. 


Figure No. 5.—Many consider the Bruges stitch difficult to 


make, and though 
at first glance it 
may appear intri- 
cate, with a little 
practice there is no 
reason why this 
should be consid- 
ered any more per- 
plexing than any of 
the other stitches, 
The Bruges stitches 
were formerly used 
only in making 
Bruges lace, but in 
the modern laces 
almost all the dif- 
ferent stitches are 
employed; and in 
consequence of this 
and the combina- 
tion of the differ- 
ent braids some re- 
mearkably hand- 
some laces are pro- 
duced. 

On the right-hand 
side of illustration 
No. 8 the Bruges 
stitch is shown in 
its simple form, asa 
filling-in or founda- 
tion stitch, which is 
often used where 
light bars are 
needed. It is made 
in the following 
manner: 

Fasten the thread 
in the lower right 
hand side and carry 
it across to the 


braid opposite, fasten with a button-hole stitch and overcast 
the braid one-sixteenth of an inch to the left. Work a button- 
hole stitch over the single thread just made across the work; 


over this button-hole stitch work three more button-hole 





Figurge No. 2.-STocK COLLAR FOR LACE YOKE. 


de Venise in the May issue. 


stitches close together exactly as was explained for the point 
Iwo, or preferably three, are 
used instead of four, as in the point de Venise; the latter is 
worked much more loosely, the button-bole stitches in the 
Bruges stitch being drawn very tight to form the little 


“knots.” If this 
is not done, the 
work will look 
loose and un- 
substantial and 
the effect of the 
knots which is 
characteristic of 
the Bruges 
stitch will be de- 
stroyed. It will 
also be observed 
that these knots 
hold the parallel 
threads in place 


and give the dainty appearance to the lace when finished. 
’ After the knot jis;cmade|carry_the thread down to the first 
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braid and insert the needle one-sixteenth of an inch from the 

first thread. Overcast the braid for half an inch, carry the 

thread across to the opposite braid and fasten with a button- 

hole stitch; overcast one-sixteenth of an inch and work a knot 

the second row exactly like the first, as seen in illustration 
o. 3. 


BRUGES LACE FILLING-IN STITCH. 
Fieors No. 4.—When the stitch is to be worked for filling 


in a space which is square or nearly so, similar to illustration 
No. 4, the work is done in much the same manner. Fasten 


the thread in the lower right-hand corner and overcast the 
edge of the braid for half an inch, carry the thread across to 
the opposite braid, keeping the line parallel with the braid at 





FIGURE No. 3.—BRUGES STITCH IN SIMPLE FORM. 


the right-hand side and fasten with a button-hole stitch; 
overcast one-sixteenth of an inch to the left. About one- 
eighth of ¢n inch from the braid work a button-hole stitch 
over the long, single thread just made across the work ; over 
this button-hole stitch work three otber button-hole stitches 
as explained for the simple Bruges stitch; carry the thread 
down for half an inch and work another button-hole stitch with 
three more button-hole stitches over this. 

Continue making knots half an inch 
apart until the end of the long single 
thread at the starting point of the braid 
is reached. Overcast the braid for half 
an inch, carry the thread across to the 
opposite braid parallel with the first, and 
fasten with a button-hole stitch. Over- 
cast the braid one-sixteenth of an inch to Los 
the left; make the first knot directly on yA 
a8 line with the first knot of the preceding a is 
row, and the next knot exactly half an es Md 
: : EX 
inch from this. vs 
fectly parallel, so that when the space is 
filled in each row of knots will form a 
perfectly straight line. When the number 
of lines necessary for filling the space has 
been completed, turn the work so that the 
new lines will intersect the first series ex- 
actly in the center between the knots of 
the finished rows. 

The work is now in the same position 
as for the first series of lines. Overcast 
the braid until a thread carried across 
from the stopping point to the braid on 
the opposite side will pass directly through 
the center of the space between the knots; insert the needle in 
the braid—about one thread to the left of the center, so that the 
double line and not the first thread alone will be half-way be- 
tween the knots. Fasten this with a button-hole stitch and over- 
cast the braid one-sixteenth of an inch to the right. After 


/ 
At 


STUDIES IN MODERN LACE-MAKING.—A _ hand- 
somely finished pamphlet containing hundreds of illustra- 
tions of our newest designs in Modern Laces and the latest 
braids, cords, buttons, rings and ornaments used in making 
Modern Lace. Also a large collection of lace stitches, with 
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the stitch has been mastered this button-hole stitch for fasten- 
ing may be omitted, if desired. and the braid simply overcast. 

Work a Bruges stitch an eighth of an inch from the braid, 
carry the thread down and work a button-hole stitch directly 
at the intersection, by placing the needle under the three 
threads; then make a spider’s-web by passing the working 
thread under and over * as many times as will be found 
necessary for the space to be filled in. If the space between 
the knots is very wide, the ‘‘ spider’ will have to be large in 
proportion, as seen in the yoke at illustration No. 1. Takea 
stitch over two threads of the spider to stay it; carry the 
thread down and make a Bruges stitch half-way between the 
knot just made and the next intersection. After which 
make a button-hole stitch and spider at the intersection, 
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FIGURE No. 4.—BrRvuGES LaCE FILLING-IN STITCH. 


Continue in this way until the space is filled in, keeping the 
lines and knots perfectly parallel. 


BRUGES LACE STITCH. 


Fieure No. 5.—This stitch is made precisely the same as 
that explained at figure No. 4 until the * is reached; after 
this point work as follows: 
Make the spider for three or four roun 
carry the thread to the first space at the 
left and work a button-hole stitch by tak- 
ing up two threads of the spider. In this 
stitch work three more button-hole stitches 
as before, working toward thecenter. Take 
a stitch through the center of the spider’s- 
web, drawing the needle out at the next 
space and here work another knot. 
After the fourth or last knot has been 
worked take a stitch through the spider 
and carry the thread down. Work a 
_ Bruges stitch on the single thread half- 
way between the rosette and the next 
Bi: intérsection. If the rosettes are desired 
YE very close together, these knots may be 
Dae ar omitted, as seen in illustration No. 5. 
Work the next rosette at the next in- 
tersection and continue until the space 
is filled in. 

Any portion of the work requiring a 
divergence of stitches, as seen in the yoke 
and at the left of illustration No, 3, may 
have the stitches made across and back, 
and the distance formed as desired ; this 
will be accomplished very easily after 
the previously described forms of the stitch have peen 
mastered. 

For the designs illustrated in this article thanks are due to 
Sara Hadley, professional lace-maker and designer, 928 
Broadway, New York. 
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charts, directions, etc., for the proper development of the 
work. A special feature is the presentation of the Newest 
Venetian Point and Modern Flemish Designs. Price, 2s. 
(by post, 2s. 3d.) or 50 cents. 

Tue Berrertck Pusrisnine Co. (Limited). 
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PASTIMES 


FOR 


CONVALESCING CHILDREN 





By L. BEARD, One of the Authors of “The American Girl’s Handy Book.” 


Cannon are booming, flags flying, and the hurly-burly 
of the great Fourth of July celebration has commenced. 
At the early morning hour the church and fire bells, echoing 
the long ago peal of Liberty Bell in Independence Hall. 
Philadelphia, rang out as if they understood the meaning of 
the Declaration of Independence, adopted on the fourth day 
of July, 1776. 

The national birthday is one of much rejoicing, especially 
with the voung people. Giris and boys out-of-doors are 
hurrying along eayer to see the soldiers march; how glee- 
fully they smile as they listen to the approaching bands of 
music, and huw fast their hearts beat in anticipation of 
coming’ sport with fireworks in the evening: Little girls 
and boys who are ill can also celebrate a holiday, wirh- 





FIGURE 2. 


FIGURE 3. 





FIGURE 4. 


out even moving from the bed, and have a jolly time 
with sky-rockets, pinwheels, aud Roman candles, beside 
enjoying the gay decorations of the room. 

They must be made thoroughly coinfortable with plenty of 
pillows; then they can watch mother or nurse as she fastens 
a flag at each corner of the bed by tying the flagstaff tight to 
the bedpost and placing a roll of paper between post and 
staff to hold the latter straight. (Fig. 1A.) Doesn’t that 


a 


give a gala air to the room? There is no need now to try 
to look out of the window to see flags, fur they are float 
ing everywhere, 

Of course, every little girl will wish to be in holiday 
attire! Therefore, let each take three strips o; tissue paper 
in the national colors, pin the three ends together (Fig. 2) 
and braid them (Fig. 3). Have the paper wide enough for 
a generous full braid and make it long enouch to fit around 
the head; at the back 
where the wreath is fast- 
ened together sew on a 
bow of the red paper with 
two streamers, one white, 
the other blue (Fig. 4). 
That is the kind of wreath 
American little girls used 
to wear years ago on 
Independence Day. Ad- 
just the wreath on the 
head and leuve it there; 
then make a sash of folded 
strips of the different 
colored tissue paper sewed 
flat side by side or braided 
to wear over the shou!der. 
Pass the band over the 
right shoulder and fasten 
it at the left side with 
loose ends. 

Now it is your turn, my 
fine boy, to get ready! 
You must have a soldier's 
cap. Make it of news- 
paper (Fig. 5) and for 
the tassel on the top use 
red, white and blue paper. 
Cut in fringe on one side 
and roll the uncut edges 
tightly together (Fig. 6). 
Pin this in the top of your 
hat (Fig. 7). Your epau- 
lets should be of silver or 
gold paper. though any 
kind will do. Fold the 
paper into a width of four 
inches and crimp one end 
by creasing it backward 
and forward (Fig. 8). 
Cut the fringe about five 
inches long, leaving an 
uncut edge two inches 
deep. This forms one 
epaulet (Fig. 9). Make another like it and let someone 
pin one on each shoulder, The epaulets will look very 
much like those worn by the United States soldiers in the 
war of 1812. Put on the soldier’s cap and ask for a 
hand mirror to see how fine you look. 

Sky-rockets are one of the best kind of fireworks and 
furnish lots of fun. We will make some, then send them 
flying through the air, over the bed and up to the ceiling. 

Cut strips of paper eighteen inches long and two inches 
wide, fringing them seven inches on one side (Fig. 10). 
Commence at the unfringed end, B, and roll them (Fig. 11) 
like lamptighters, folding each over the top end to keep it in 
place (Fig. 12 C). These are the sky rockets and are best 
made of somewhat stiff, bright-colored paper, but may be of 
any kind except very limber paper. Make a number of sky- 
rockets and ‘ fire them off’? by the aid of a large, empty 
spooi with a piece of elastic praced loosely over one end but 
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tied securely (Fig. 138). 


ward you and let it fly back as you 
would send an arrow from a bow. 
Another kind of fireworks which will 
prove very attractive is the Roman candle, 
which will not take more than five min- 
utes to make. Cut a piece of newspaper 
about ten inches long and seven inches 
wide, roll it up and slip a small elastic 
over the roll to hold the Roman candle 
ip shape. Care- 
fully fold in 
one end of the 
roll (Fig. 15); 
then collect all 
of the scraps of 
bright-colored 
paper and bits 
of tinsel and cut 
or tear them in 
verysmall pieces 
(Fig. 16). Make 
as many as pos- 
sible, for one 
will need quite 
a pile, since 
thesé bits of paper must serve as sparks and one should 
have enough to ‘send off’’ the candle at least twice. 
When the sparks are ready load the candle by filling it with 
them and have a sheet spread over the bed to catch them 
as they fly down. Hold the candle in one hand and gayly 
swing it around like a real Roman candle. In what a 


dazzling circle the bright paper sparks fly! .No matter if: 


they do scatter all around, few will fall off the sheet and 
can be readily gathered up, while those on the sheet can 
be shaken together and used again. 

Pinwheels are usually fastened on a fence or tree, but in 
this case we must manage some other way, since the pin- 
wheel is of a different kind. Take a large cup and trace 
two circles on yellow paper measuring three and a half 





° 


inches in di- 
ameter; 
make two 
smaller cir- 
cles of red 
paper, two 
still smaller 
of green 
paper, two 
others—de- 
creasing in 
size—of yel- 
low paper 
and the two 
smallest cir- 
cles of blue 
paper (Fig. 
17). Fasten 
these two sets 
of disks to- 
gether by placing one over another; they will form two 
varicolored disks exactly alike. Select a large button and 
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Place one sky-rocket at a time 
through the hoie in the spool, fringed end out, and, grasping 
the tip end in the elastic (Fig. 14), pull the sky-rocket to- 
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place it between the two varicolered disks. Be sure to have 
it in the center. Then with a large pin or needle punch two 
holes through the disks, covering the corresponding opposite 
holes in the button. Thread a string through 
the two holes and tie the ends together 
(Fig. 18), join the edges of the two disks, 
and the pinwheel will be ready for action. 
Place the first 
two fingers of 
the right hand 
in one loop and 
of the left hand 
in the other; 
give the string 
a twirl and pull 
the hands apart. 
The motion 
causes the string 
to twist, allow- 
ing the hands to 
come nearer to. 
gether; another 
outward motion 
of the bands and 
the pinwheel 
will revolve 
rapidly in an- 
other direction. 

By alternately bringing the hands together and pulling 
them apart the pinwheel can be kept spinning as long as one 
likes. In making the pinwheel the paper may be either 
pasted or sewed; it is firmer when pasted. 

Games for such days as the Fourth of July are always in 
order; even grown persons enjoy 
them so much they willingly travel 
miles to participate or look on, 
especially in the case of athietic 
games. Here is a game which can 
be played while sitting up in bed, 
a quiet, interesting amusement not 
requiring much strength or exer- 
tion. The Fourth of July top game 
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is intended for one 
child alone and can 
be quite lively, de- 
pending altogether 
upon the skill with 
which the tops are 
Inanaged. These 
same tops which we will make are just the thing for a girl 
or boy who is in bed, because they, spin best on anold slate, 
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lapboard or any 
smooth, flat, 
hard surface 
that may be held 
on the lap. 

Ask for three 
large-sized but- 
ton-moulds and 
some matches; 
have the mat- 
ches burned 
slightly at the 
sulphured end, 
in order to pre- 
vent any brim- 
stone adhering 
to the wood; 
select round matches, as they will 
fit the holes in the button-moulds. 
Place one mould flat down on a 
piece of white paper and draw a 
line on the paper around its edge. 
Cut out the circular paper and 
paste it on the flat side of the but- 
ton-mould; then pierce a hole 
through its surface, exactly over 
the hole in the mould, slide a match 
unburnt end first through the mould 
until it extends about one-third be- 
yond the bottom of the mould. If 
the match does not seem firm, 
fasten it in place with a little muci- 
lage. When the white top is fin- 
ished, make two more of the same 
size, one covered with red and the 
other with blue paper. No string 
is necessary for spinning these tops; 
merely give each one a twist with 
the thumb and second finger of the 
right hand and around it spins. 

The game consists in spinning 


FIGURE 13. 





FIGURE 16. 


the three tops one immediately 


after the other, the red top first, 
then the white one, and last the 
blue, allowing them all to whirl 
around together and not dis- 
turbing them in any way until 
the last one to cease spinning 
falls. The top which keeps up 
for the longest time scores the 
first point. When the first round 


is finished set the tops twirling 


again, commencing with the white one and taking the red madethedetachabletop. The drums had pill-box heads, while 


one lust. Mark down the score of the winning top and give bands of cardboard curved/and-glued; formed the sides. 
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FIGURE 14. 


FIGURE 15. 






them all a third and last trial, leading with the blue top and 
bringing in the white last. The top which gains the greatest 
number of points wins the game. Should each top gaina 
point, the game would be a “tie” and necessitate the play- 
ing of it all over again. 

It case two little friends would like to join in the sport the 
game may be changed. Let each, with closed eyes, select a 
top, leaving one for the host or hostess. Ata given signal 
have all the tops spin at once. The top which stands up 
longest wins the first point,and the greatest number of points 
the game. Allow two rounds, making six points to each 
three-handed game. 


At a Fourth of July entertainment given last year the 
scheme of the National colors was carried out even to the 
refreshments. Red and blue ribbons tied the shield-shaped 
sandwiches, and stripes of red and white made the frozen 
cream appear like delicious 
bits of the American flag. At 
the end of the feast the 
hostess handed each guest 
the end of a bright ribbon, 
which, when pulled brought 
either a small drum or a 
plump fire-cracker from a 
brilliant mound in the center 
of the table. These make- 
believe noise-makers, which 
did duty as boxes for sweets 
were products of the hustess’s 
ingenuity. For thecrackers, 
cardboard oblongs measuring 
five by four inches were care- 
fully bent and glued to form 
cylinders. Ared paper sheath 
gave to each tube the regu- 
lation hue; a long fold of 
yellow paper tightly rolled 
and glued formed its bottom, 
and a similar roll furnished 
with a mock fuse of twine 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED IN KNITTING. 

k.- -Knit plain. p.—Purl or, as it is often call 
n.—Narrow. 

.—Plaio knitting, 


ed, seam 


k 2 to.—Knuit 2 together. Same agen. 


ake one.—Make a stitch thus: Throw the thread in front of the needle 
and knit the next stitch in the ordinary manner. (In the next row or round 


th o or o.—Throw the thread over the needle. 
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this throw -over, is used asacstitch.) Or, knit one 
and purl one out of a atitch. 
To Knit Cr .—Insert needle in the back of the 


stitch and knit as usual. . 
e1.—Slip a stitch from the left needle to the right 
needle without malsuing it 
‘gl and b.—Slip and bind. Slip one stitch, knit 


next ; pass the slipped stltch over the knit suitch as in 
binding off work. 

To Bind or Cast Off.—Either slip or knit the first 
stitch; knit the next; pues tbe first or slipped 
stitch over the second, and repeat as far as directed. 

Boge eos once across the work when but two needles are ased. 

Round.—Koitting once around the work when four or more needles are 
used, as in a sock or stocking. 

Repeat.—This means to work designated rows, rounds or portions of work 
as many times as directed. 


a * Stars or asterisks mean, as mentioned wherever they ooour, that the detalis given between them are to be repeated 
as many times as directed before going on with those detalls which follow the next star. Asan example: # K 2, 
p i, th o, and repeat twice more from * (or last #), means that you ara to knitas follows: k 2, pi,th oj k 2, p ft, 
th o} k 2, pt, th O,‘thus repeating the k 2, p I, th 0, twice more after making It the first time, making It three 
times in all before proceeding with the next part of the direction. 


CLOVER-LEAF LACE. 


Fiatre No. 1.—Cast on 29 stitches and knit across plain. 

First row.—Sl 1, k 2, o twice, p 2 to., k 9, *o, n, *4 
times, k 3, 0, n, k 2. 

Second row.—K 24, o twice, p 2 to., k 3. 

Third row.—Sl 1, k 2, o twice, p 2 to., k 1, n, o twice, n, 
k 8, r.o, k 8, n, 0, n, o, k 2. 

Fourth row.—K 21, p 1, k 2, o twice, p 2 to., F 3. 

To make a stitch, knit the thread at the bottom of the next 
stitch to be knit. This does not separate the stitches and 
avoids making a hole. It is the top of the stitch of the pre- 
vious row. 

Fifth row.—Sl 1, k 2, 0 twice, p 2 to., k 4, n, o twice, n, 
*n,o* 8 times, k 8, n, 0, k 1, makel, k 2, makel, k 2. 

Sizth row.— K 20, p 1, k 5, o twice, p 2 to., k 3. 

Seventh row.—Sl 1, k 2, o twice, p 2 to., k 2, n, o twice, n, 
k 5. n, o, k 8, * n, o * 4 times, k 2. 

Eighth row.—K 22, p 1, k 8, o twice, p 2 to., k 3. 





FIGURE No. 1.—CLOVER-LEAF LACE, 


Ninth row.—Sl 1, k 2, o twice, p 2 to., k 8, n, 0, n, 0, 
k 3,0, 0, k 9. 

Tenth row.—K 26, 0 twice, p 2 to., k 3. 

Eleventh row.—Sl 1, k 2, 0 twice, p 2 to., k 9, n, o, k 3, *n 
o* 5 times, k 2. 

Twelfth row.—K 26, 0 twice, p 2 to., k 3. 

Thirteenth row.—S) 1, k 2, 0 twice, p 2 to., k 1, n, o twice, 
n, k 4, o, n, c, n, k 3, o, n.-k 8. 

Fourteenth row. —K 23, p 1, k 2, o twice, p 2 to., k &. 

Fifteenth row.—S1 1, k 2, 0 twice, p 2 to., k 4, n, o twice, 
n,k 4, 0. n, k 8, * o,n * 4 times, k 1. : 

Sixteenth row.—K 20, p1,k5 o twice. p2 to., k 3. 

Seventeenth row.—S] 1, k 2,0 twice, p 2 to., k 2, n,o 
twice. n, k 8, *0,n * 3 times k 8, 0, n, n, K 1, 0, K 1. 

Eighteenth row.—K 20, p 1, k 3, 0 twice, p 2 to., k 3. 


Nineteenth row.—S] 1, k 2, 0 twice, p 2 to., k 14, 0, n, k 
8, 0, n, 0, n, k 1. 
Twentieth row.— K 24, o twice, p 2 to., k 3. 
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FiGuRE No. 2.—SMILAX LEAF LACE. 


SMILAX LEAF LACE. 


Fieure No. 2.—Cast on 82 stitches and knit across plain. 

First row.—K 8, 0, n. 0, k 1,8] and b, p1,n, k 1, p 1, sl 
1, n, pass the slipped stitch over the narrowed one. (This 
is called sl, 1,n, and b). O, k 3, 0, n, o, k 8, 0, n, k 1. 

Second row.—K 18, p 6, k 1, p 2, k 1, p 8, k 5. 

Third row.—K 8, 0, n, 0, k 1, 0, sl and b, p1,n, p 2 to., 
o, k 5, 0, n, 0, k 7,0,n,0,k2. . 

Fourth row.—K 14, p 7,k 1, p1,k1, p4,k 5. 

Fifth row.—K 8, 0, n, 0, k 8, 0, sl 1, n and b, p 1, 0, k 1, sl 
and b. p 1, n, k 1, 0, n, 0, k 6, 0, n, 0, n, 0, k 2. 

Sizth row.—K 15, p 3, k 1, p 8, k 1, p 6, k 5. 

Seventh row.—K_ 3, 0, n, 0, k 5, 0, sland b, k 1, sl and b, p 
1, n, k 1, 0, n, 0, k 5, o and n 8 times, o, k 2. 

Highth row.—K 16, p 3,k1,p2,k1, p7,k 5. 

Ninth row.—K 3, 0, n, 0, k 1, sl and b, p 1, n, k 1, 0 


| twice, p 1. sl and b, p 1, n, 0, k1,0,n, 0, k 4,0 andn4 


times, o, k 2. 
Tenth row.—K 17, p4,k 1, p1,k1, p3,k1, p3,k5. 
Eleventh row.—K 8, 0, n, o, k 1, sl and b, p1,n,k 1, pl, 
sl 1, n and b, o, k 8, 0, n, 0, Kk 1, n, 0 twice, 
n, o and n 4 times, o, k 2. 
Twelfth roo.— K 18. p!,k 4, p6,k 1,p2,k1, p38, kK 5. 
Thirteenth row.—K 38, 0, n, 0, k 1, 0, sland b, p1,n, p2 
to.. o, k 5, 0, n, o, k 3, sl and b, o and n 5 times, k 1. 
Fourteenth row.—K 17, p7,k1,p1,k1, p4.k 5, 
Fifteenth row.—K 8, 0, n. o, kK 3.0 sl 1. nandb, pl,o. 
k 1, sl and b, p 1, n, k 1. 0, n, oy, 4, sl andy b, o and n 4 
times, k 1. 
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Sixteenth row.—K 16, p 3, k 1, p 3, k 1, p 6, k 5. 

Seventeenth row.—K 3,0, n, 0, k 5, 0, sl ani b, k 1, sl and 
b, pl, n, Kk 1, 0, n, o, k 5, s! and b, o and n 3 times, k 1. 

Eighteenth row.—K 15, p 8, k 1, p2,k 1, p7, k 5. 

Nineteenth row.—K 3, 0, n, 0, k 1, sl and b, p1,n, k 1,0 
twice, p 1, sl and b, p 1, n, 0, k 1, 0, n, o, k 6, sl and b, o, 
n, o, n, Kk 1. 

Twentieth row.—K 14, p 4, k 1, p1,k 1,p8,k 1, p3,k 
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5. Make the first row Of all succeeding scollops like the fol- 
lowing : 

Firat row. —K 3, 0, n, o, k 1, sl and b, p 1, n,k 1, p1, sl 
1, n and b, o, k 3, 0, n, 0, k 7, sl and b, o, n, k 1. 

Repeat from second row. 

Where the directions read p 2 tu., 0, or p 1, 0, the thread 
is forward of the needle, and that connts as the o, after the 
stitches are purled. 





CHILDREN AND THEIR ILLS.* 


By GRACE PECKHAM MURRAY, M. D. 
No. VIL—DISORDERS OF THE DIGESTIVE APPARATUS. 


CHILDHOOD PECULIARITIES. 


The digestive apparatus of a child means more to him than 
any other portion of his body; it is the furnace which re- 
ceives the fuel to keep the machine in motion. It cannot be 
too often impressed upon the mind that the child not only has 
to support the body as it is, but must supply the greater 
demand which comes because of the growth of every organ 
and tissue in his body. The stomach itself, while attending 


to’the preparation of the food for the uses of the body, is° 


also frowing. In the infant it is doing this very rapidly, 
especially up to two years of age; and it is during this period 
—from three months to two years—that derangements of 
the digestive organs are the most frequent. A child is not 
distinguished for his reasoning faculties and displays this 
least of all in regard to what he eats. Since mother’s milk 
is so vital for the well-being of a child it is a great pity that 
there is not enough to tide over the carly months of life when 
it is such a necessity. According to all the children’s 
specialists, cow’s milk is but a poor substitute. (The subject 
of infant feeding was considered in the February article in 
this series.) | 

As the child grows old enough to partake of solid food his 
organs may te in a better state to fulfil the demands upon 
them, but the assault made upon their powers shows the state 
of resistance to which they attain to be successful. The 
infant tests everything with his mouth; everything that 
comes to hand is carried there first of all. The child, as he 
grows older, considers practically everything in the light of 
its being good to eat. es 

Parents grossly neglect their duties in permitting a child 
thus ignorantly to sin against his organism. He should be 
told of the dangers and educated in the matter of taking care 
of his digestion. In many instances parents aid and abet 
their children in violating the hygiene of the stomach. Chil- 
dren’s food should be plentiful and wholesome, extremely 
simple and easily digested. Their principal meal should be 
in the middle of the day. It isa great mistake to have chil- 
dren dine at the same table with those that are grown, as 
their diet should be different. To deny them constantly that 
which they see others eating requires, however, a sternness of 
which very few parents are capable. The seeds which yield 
the crop of troubles in the shape of childhood dyspepsias, 
inflammations of the stomach, and bowel troubles which 
transform the child into a sickly, puny creature and render 
him liable to rickets and deformities or may in their own 
field bring him to death's door, if not deprive him of life, are 
pastry, confectionery, rich and spicy foods and eating between 
meals. The last is especially injurious, as it prevents the 
stomach from taking needed rest. Most children are allowed 
to overeat. The size of the stomach of a child at the differ- 
ent ages should be kept in mind. 


TIikk CARE OF THE MOUTH. 


Very often the stomach and bowel troubles of children are 
due to the impurities which collect in the mouth. If the 
mucous membrane of the mouth is healthy, it is a great 


*The Well Child vs. The Sick Child, January ; The Sick Child, Feb- 
ruary ; Nervous Troubles of the Child, March ; The Fevers of Child- 
hood, April; Measles and the Like, May; Mumps and Diseased 
Glands, June. 


preventive against the occurrence of those diseases of the 
digestive tract which are the occasion of so much anxiety to 
the mother and so much distress to the child. It should be 
remembered that the salivary glands of the infant do not 
begin to secrete at first, and because of this he is incapable of 
digesting starchy substances. When the saliva bevins to flow 
the infant does not know how to take proper care of it 
and on this account ‘‘drools.” If the mouth is not kept 
clean, the mouth and gums become intlamed and sometimes 
even ulcerated. or little blebs and blisters form in the mouth. 
The mucous membrane of a child’s mouth is very delicate, 
and oftentimes it becomes inflamed from having the food too 
hot. The sore mouth hinders the infant from nursing and 
causes decay of the teeth in the older child. 

Aside from the inflammation of the gums and mucous 
membrane and the canker and ulcerations there appears in 
the mouth, especially in infants, a whitish-gray substance, 
which is a fungus. This condition is known as thrush. The 
presence of the thrush-fungus renders the child more liable 
to serious disturbances of the stomach and bowels. The only 
way to get rid of it is to scrape it off. The surface may be 
left raw and bleeding, but it will quickly heal under the appli- 
cation of bicarbonate of soda (a teaspoonful to a tumbler of 
water), a three or four per cent. solution of boracic acid, or 
borax applied by means of a camel’s-hair brush or soft cloth 
five or six times a day. To prevent these mouth troubles, the” 
mouth should be carefully cleansed after partaking of food. 
Thrush is occasioned by the excess of sugar in the food, 
which causes the fermentation. 


STOMACH TROUBLES. 


It is seldom that the stomach is out of order in the child 
without demanding sympathy from the entire digestive appara- 
tus. Nevertheless, the child has inflammation of the stomach, 
neuralgias of the stomach and dyspepsias which demand 
serious consideration and often alarm the mother. The chief 
cause of ail the troubles, ranging from simple indigestion 
through dyspepsia and gastritis, is improper food or too 
much food. The stomach unable to cope with the task, the 
food remains undigested and decomposition sets in; the sys- 
tem is poisoned, the liver is unable to do its work and the 
result is often an attack of fever, In acute inflammation 
of the stomach the child is listless, drowsy, no longer playful. 
Ile has a peculiar pallor about the mouth and the nostrils; 
his breath is bad, the tongue is coated and he frequently 
vomits. He complains of headache and has a high fever— 
1038°-104°. The attack comes on suddenly and is alarming 
while it lasts, though generally subsiding in a day ortwo. The 
mother should not be alarmed at the vomiting; it is Nature’s 
way of curing the trouble. The stomach should be allowed 
to rest. It is better not to force the feeding. Leave the 
stomach alone for twelve hours, and when feeding is recom- 
menced the food should be given in small quantities. When 
there is chronic inflammation of the stomach the child loses 
flesh continually, becomes listless and peevish, has a bad 
breath and the appetite is variable and whimsical. He com- 
plains of headache. The muscles twitch spasmodically, there 
is tenderness over the stomach, the child has bad dreams and 
is very restless in sleep and may even walk in his sleep. 
Such stomach disorders are not fatal, but they throw the 
whole organism out of order.) The, child \thus (afflicted does 
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not grow as he should. All the organs of the body suffer 
through lack of nutrition. The seed ground of adult dys- 
pepsia is thus prepared, and the child is defrauded of his 
proper inheritance—a perfect and harmonious development 
of his body which is to serve him throughout his life. 

The greatest care, therefore, should be exercised to bring 
the digestive organs again into proper order. Sweets, fats 
and foods difficult of digestion should be avoided. The diet 
should be simple, nutritious and the meals given with regu- 
larity. The child with poor digestion is easily fatigued. He 
should not be allowed to exhaust his strength by too vigorous 
exercise and play. Children who associate with those older 
than themselves should be guarded in this particular. 
Younger children in their ambition and rivalry are often 
urged far beyond their strength by the others. Alcohol baths 
and sponging with salt and water tend to tone up children 
who are weakly because of poor digestive powers. 

Some children are afflicted with stomach-ache, and complain 
loudly because of it. Stomach-ache is due to one of two 
causes—neuralgia or colic. The neuralgia of the stomach 
may be occasioned by malaria, catching cold, drinking ice 
water, eating too rapidly and eating indigestible food. A 
spasm of the stomach may take place. The pain comes in 
paroxysms and is very great. Colic is the bane of the infant. 
The gas collects in the stomach and intestines from various 
causes; the food ferments, the curds are too hard or inflam- 
mation may be present. Cold hands and feet will also occa- 
sion colic. The treatment of these painful conditions consists 
in giving hot aromatic drinks, such as anise, fennel, pepper- 
mint. Add a few drops to hot water, sweeten it a little and 
feed it slowly to the infant or give in larger doses to the older 
child. Applications of hot-water bags, fomentations and poul- 
tices will afford comfort.. The food should be stopped for a 
time and the stomach allowed to rest. The trouble may be 
due to lack of water. It happens frequently that children are 
not given enough water to drink. The state of their tissues 
necessitates the drinking of water to supply waste. Milk is 
a food and does not supply the water which is required. 
Older children are often benefited by sipping a tumblerful of 
hot water—as hot as can be borne—to which has been added 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of bicurbonate of soda. 


INFLAMMATORY CONDITIONS OF THE BOWELS. 


The condition of the bowels, especially in young children, 
is the key to well-being. Bowel troubles have taxed the 
doctor’s knowledge and skill more than any other; the great- 
est confusion has. existed, and, unhappily, the subject is not 
entirely plain to-day. The stomach indigestions and Udys- 
pepsias are generally accompanied by similar intestinal dis- 
turbances, especially in young children. The movements 
are increased in frequency, the food is passed in an undi- 
gested state, the color is changed, and in those children who 
are still on a milk diet it becomes greenish in color and 
offensive in odor. The green color is supposed to be due 
in some instances to micro-organisms; in others to bile. 
Too much food, the wrong kind of food and feeding at 
improper intervals are the most common causes of this 
kind of bowel trouble, which is generally relieved by reform- 
ing these conditions. Diarrhceas in children are also occa- 
sioned by catching cold, atmospheric conditions and undue 
excilement. The bowels are exceedingly irritable and are 
affected by disturbance in any other part of the system. 

These troubles, howeyer, are not the ones which are most 
to be feared, for they yield readily to care and treatment. 
The dread disease called cholera infantum and cholera morbus 
which takes away thousands of children in the Summer, is the 
terror—justly, too—of mothers with small children. Cholera 
morbus and cholera infantum are being given the deepest at- 
tention at present. Microscopic and bacteria tests have led 
to the conclusion that they are of an entirely different nature 
from the other diseases which we have been considering. 
The trouble is due to milk poisoning; the germs form in the 
milk and putrefactive changes take place. The onset is sud- 
den. The disease occurs in epidemics, especially in large cities 
during the months of June, July and August, when the heat 
has been long continued. The child at once exhibits signs of 
collapse ; the face is white, circles form under the eyes, and 
he remains in a stupor from which it is difficult to arouse him. 
The stools, at first nearly normal, become watery, malodorous 
and very frequent. He vomits all food as soon as it is taken, 


diet. 
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although seemingly hungry and greedily swallowing that which 
is offered. The symptoms become more severe, and unless 
relief is obtained the end comes speedily, the disease running 
its course in two or three days. The temperature is gener- 
ally low. The vital question is what can be done, for in no 
disease is delay so dangerous. 

At the best, the first two years of a child’s life are beset 
with dangers and every precaution should be taken to prevent 
disease. The country, especially in Summer, is the place for 
children. They can have an abundance of pure air, the milk 
is purer and it does not have to be taken a long distance 
before it is used. The children who have mothers’ milk sel- 
dom have cholera infantum. Mothers, therefore, should not 
wean their children during the Summer months. If they 
have not enough milk the deficiency can be supplied by 
the use of cows’ milk, which should be sterilized or pasteur- 
ized when there is any bowel disturbance. When the child 
is sick it should be remembered that the trouble has been 
occasioned by the germs engendered by milk, and that to 
continue the milk adds fuel to the flame; not a drop should 
be given, and all food should be suspended for a time; then 
give barley water, the white of egg, arrowroot gruel or 
chicken broth. A good way to prepare nourishment is to 
mix an egg with two tablespoonfuls of warm water that 
has been boiled, add a teaspounful of brandy and feed the 
mixture, a teaspoonful at a time, every half hour. The 
malted milks have done good service in these troubles. 

The matter of drugs should be left entirely to the doctor. 
Small doses of castor oil are beneficial. Bismuth and such 
astringents are good, but as each case needs a different and 
well-judged remedy, it is not well to recommend any special 
ones for the family medicine chest. The baby should be 
placed in the coolest room in the house and kept very quiet. 
The matter of feeding is the most important and should be in 
the hands of an inflexible parent or nurse who will carry out 
the directions of the doctor. The child should have his abdo- 
men rubbed with camphorated oil, to which five drops of the 
oil of mustard may be added. The child’s napkins should 
always be disinfected. 


CONSTIPATION. 


Constipation is not uncommon in children, especially since 
the use of sterilized milk. The bottle-fed baby usually suf- 
fers from this trouble. The anatomical conditions of the 
bowels are factors which tend to produce constipation. The 
movement of the intestinal canal, the feeble development of 
the muscular coats, the tendency to diminution of glandular 
secretion, may also produce this result. Nevertheless, a 
baby with this tendency does not begin to give the anxiety of 
the baby who has a tendency to diarrhcea. It is natural for 
the infant under a year to have two or three movements a 
day ; the older child should have one. 

As soon as the child is old enough, establish ‘regular times 
for it to attend to its duties. In the next place regulate the 
If the child is bottle-fed and using sterilized milk, 
lessen the heat for the milk, and pasteurize it instead. Also 
add more cream. When the child is seven months and over 
prune juice or orange juice can be added to the diet. For 
children who are taking solid foods fruits can be given and 
the cereals and coarser-grained breads. Sometimes kneading 
the stomach will help correct the trouble. This should be 
done night and morning and with the palm of the hand, gently 
but persistently, beginning at the right side and following up 
the side under the ribs and across just under the breast bone, 
then down the left side, keeping it up five or ten minutes. 
Electricity has been used with advantage in these cases, but, 
of course, it has to be given by one accustomed to it. Chil- 
dren should be given water to drink. For older children 
oatmeal can be added to it with benefit. It is a bad plan to 
give injections to children; indeed, the writer thinks they are 
not desirable for any one. Soap suppositories are useful for 
very young children, or the glycerine suppositories may be 
used. If drugs have to be resorted to, castor oil is consid- 
ered as good as any, not given in large doses, but a scant 
half-teaspoonful administered regularly for a time every 
morning before breakfast. Calcined magnesia, tuo, has been 
found beneficial, a grain or two for an infant, administered 
three to six times daily; it corrects acidity and is not fol- 
lowed by any bad results. Small doses of some form of the 
casrara sagrada act well. In other cases the aromatic syrup 
of rhubarb is useful. 
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By WILLIAM O. BATES. : 


Do you believe in pulmistry ? Probably not. It seems 


question—a question I am unable to answer to my own satis 
hardly reasonable that the Jines found in every person’s hand 


faction after years of investigation and the study of many hun 
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SMOKING THE PAPER. TAKING THE PRINT. 


—caused, apparently, by the folding of that member—should dreds of hands. 
have any occult significance and bear record of that person’s 


past life, health, disposition and 
destiny. It is a case in which 
the relationship between cause 
and effect has never been satis- 
factorily explained, the theories 
of the chiromants being as vague 
as they are various. 

Yet, possibly excepting astrol- 
ogy, palmistry is the most an- 
cient form of fortune-telling, and 
its modern exponents often mys- 
tify their clients by the clever- 
ness with which they divine char- 
acter and describe events. No 
one will question that any ob- 
server can tell something of the 
age, sex and general status of a 
person from the hand. It needs 
no seer tu differentiate the child’s 
hand from that of the aged per- 
son, the hand accustomed to no 
harder labor than straying over 
piano keys from that which hab- 
itually handles bricks. A mem- 
ber into which man’s volition is 
constantly flowing, which is his 
ordinary medium of communi- 
cation with things tangible, 
must needs he more or less ‘‘ sub- 
dued to what it works in, like 
the dyer’s hand.” But whether 
the professional palmist’s pre- 
tention that this differentiation 


may be extended to include a revelation of the important 
events of the person’s past, present and future is another 
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HAND OF CHILD OF FIVE YEARS, SHOWING MOUNTS 
AND PRINGMPAL LINES. 


I have been able at times to give ‘‘ read- 
ings’? which surprised and even startled the persons for whom 


they were made, while’ at other 
times I have found myself non- 
plussed into delivering a few 
vague commonplaces or had my 
diagnoses pronounced radically 
incorrect. 

It was while conducting these 
experiments, for the amusement 
of myself and friends, that—to 
oblige those at a distance who 
wished to have their hands 
‘‘read’’—I invented the meth- 
od of taking palm-prints here 
described. The process has been 
adopted by professional palm- 
ists and is that by which one of 
the most noted of the number 
secured the prints of many fa- 
mous persons’ hands reproduced 
in his treatise on palmistry. Its 
simplicity and the facility with 
which its materials may be pro- 
cured make it easy fur anyone 
to take a print of the palm as 
fine and indelible as a steel-en- 
graving; so fine, in fact, that 
when viewed under 4 magnify- 
ing glass it shows the pores of 
the skin. 

So, even if one is not a be- © 
liever in palmistry, the process 
affords an interesting experi- 
ment and a novel way to enter- 


tain an evening party. By exchanging with friends one can 
soon have an album full of these ‘‘ soul] photographs,” the 
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inspection of which will interest those who pride themselves 
upon their discernment as to the significance of the “heart,” 
‘“*head” and “life” lines and the ‘ mounts” of Venus, Jupi- 
ter, Saturn, Apollo, Mercury and Mars. 

The materials comprise unruled writing-paper of ‘‘ letter,” 





PRINT CUT OUT AND MOUNTED. 


size, say eight by ten inches (that with a highly-glazed sur- 
face is best), a bath towel or piece of woolen goods of like 
size, a small handkerchief, a lead-pencil with the wood 
cut away to form a long, slender point, a tallow candle 
and a two-ounce bottle of wood alcohol in which has been 
dissolved about a teaspoonful of powdered resin. 

The first thing is to smoke the paper, and to do this 
deftly, covering one side of each sheet with an even, uni-' 
formly black coating of soot from the candle without 
letting the paper char or catch fire, requires some little 
practice. Take the sheet in the left hand by the middle 
of one end and, holding the candle in the right hand 
with the flame spreading out against the under side of 
the paper like the hairs of a puint-brush, move it back 
and furth as if painting the surface, taking care not to 
let the blaze rest upon any one spot more than a moment 
and not to let the wick touch the paper. 

When the sheet is evenly blackened and the back shows 
no charred spot it is ready for taking a print. Fold the 
towel to form a cushion an inch or so thick and some- 
what larger than the paper and lay it on a table with the 
handkerchief crumpled up inside it soas to make a slight 
elevation in its center which shall press the paper up into 
the hollow of the hand. Over this cushion lay the paper, 
black side up. Now let the palm from which the print 
is to be taken, thumb and and fingers outspread, be placed 
carefully but firmly down upon the paper and kept there 
motionless while with the lead-pencil, held as nearly per- 
pendicular as possible, the outline of the hand and fingers 
is traced upon the paper. When the hand is lifted the 
paper should reveal a perfect print of the lines, but the 
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chances are that at the first trial some parts of tne print 
will come out quite white, showing too much pressure, 
while others are left entirely black, showing that contact 
has not been secured. Another trial or two should enable 
the operator correctly to regulute the pressure. 

Ifthe hand is unusually hollow, the handkerchief should 
be correspondingly knotted to press the paper up into the 
vacant space, while with some hands—warlike and fortunate 
hands these, say the palmists—there is so little hollow that 
the handkerchief may be discarded altogether. A good print 
secured, the paper is turned over and a little of the alcohol is 
poured upon its back, turning the sheet this way and that 
until the entiro print has been covered with the fixative. 
This immediately strikes through and ‘sets’ the print so 
that when dry it is indelible. If preferred, the blackened 
paper around the hand may then be cut away and the print 
mounted upon a sheet of white paper. 

When the prints of several hands are to be taken it is well 
to trace the initials of each person and the date in one corner 
of the blackened sheet before the fixative is applied. The 


, date is especially important in the case of young persons, as 


it affords a basis of comparison with prints taken some years 
later, when it will be found, often, that new lines have made 
their appearance and old ones have either grown stronger or 
disappeared altogether—to correspond with the changes in 
the person’s character or prospects, say the palmists. Those 
interested in the method of indentification exploited in Pud- 
d’nhead Wilson can also add to their palm-prints an impression 
of: the ball of the thumb, which shows the curious whorls 
never found alike in any two cases. But, for that matter, no 


SIGNED PRINT, WITH IMPRESSION OF THUMB. 


hand bears either in lines or contours any but the most gencral 
resemblance to another, even its fellow dexter or sinister. 
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MIDSUMMER MILLINERY. 


The distinguishing characteristic in millinery this Summer 
is the almost extravagant use of flowers, feathers, tulle, the 
different varieties of fruits and other ornamentation. No 
rule can be given by which the latest style may be inden- 
tified, as the shapes are as unique as the trimmings. That 
the hat be becoming is the only absolute requirement, and in 
the vast array of types on ex- hibition this point 



























should be attained with : little difficulty. 

Straw hats are more beauti- 
ful this Summer than ever 
before, and they are bent 
into all sorts A of odd 
shapes. The £ fine 
Italian braids ££ are 
especially in . £ 
favor, while } . 
the Tuscans © 2, 
are a close @ > 
rival; in the 

y 


large Leg- 
horn hats the 
straw is won- 
derfully fine, 
the crowns quite 


low,and the brims 

undulate prettily. o 
Entire creations Qa 

of tulle, chiffon and . 


mousseline de soie are 
very appropriate for sul- 
try July days, and some of 
the modes intended for wear 
with the thin, gauzy gowns are 
charming. <A beautiful novelty is 
the scarf to be worn about the 
shoulders, made of the same sheer 
textile as that used in the hat, 
though this dainty accessory may 
be worn with the flower or fancy 
straw modes as well. The effect 
was well expressed in a_ scarf 
formed from black chiffon ruches 
and white Chantilly lace. The long, 
stole ends were of accordion- 
plaited chiffon and had a 
the white lace irreyu- . 
lar insertion run in 6 
diagonally. The 4 
effect was rich) f 
and would add 

a most effect- [ 
ive touch to a 

gown carry- 
ing out the 
black-and- 
white idea in 
its develop- 
ment. These 
scarfs are in- 
tended to be 
worn low on 
the shoulders, in 
fichu fashion. A \ 
unique idea was 
expressed in the hat 
which was to be worn 
with a black-and-white 
scarf. It was made of al- 
ternate rows of fine French black lace bow-knot insertion 
and narrow black velvet. The wire frame was shaped with 
a high crown and wide brim, which was turned up at the 
left side. Handsome black plumes were disposed at the left 
side of this creation, and narrow velvet ribbon was looped in 
& rosette with the ends falling loose on the hair. This hat 
possesses both beauty and comfort. . The same idea expressed 


) : 
ie or 
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in white lace and black velvet ribbon with black plumes 
would be very pleasing. 

Flowers usually form the trimming of white Leghorn hats. 
A long wreath of foliage and flowers, with perhaps a few 
upright loops of velvet or an uigrette, when becomingly 
arranged, will be effective; and if a more elaborate effect 
be desired, the brim may be faced with black or white 
chiffon or mousseline in tucks or plaits. 

A rather large white Leghorn, the brim of which was 
bent into fantastic shape, had cream Lierre lace arranged 
over it that filled in the curves delightfully, the scollops 
falling over the edge of the brim. American Beauty roses 
with their foliage and stems bearing realistic thorns were 
disposed somewhat in wreath effect at one side, where 
the brim gracefully rippled; and just beneath the brim near 
the back a huge bunch of violets nestled on the hair and 
secured a long scarf of white tulle which had another smaller 
bunch of violets caught in a loop near the end. This scarf 
was intended to be brought round the right side and secured 
invisibly through the violets caught in the loop of tulle at the 
left side. The style would scarceiy be appropriate or becom- 
ing except to fair, youthful faces, though the tulle scarf 
could be omitted. 

Although apparently inappropriate for July days red is 
much in evidence in the millinery world, Cherries, currants 
and bright-red poppies associated with velvet ribbon in 

the same tone ure extensively employed on both all- 
red hats and those in yellow or butter-colored straw. 

The shape selected for this special trimming is 
usually the short-back sailor of Panama, Cuban, 
Mexican, Manila and even Tuscan straw. A 

; wide band of velvet en- 
circles the rather high 
crown, and a large 
chou of the velvet 
may be disposed 

either directly in 
front or a little 
toward the 
side; the rich, 
ripe cherries 
are careless- 
ly disposed 
in bunches 
wherever in- 
dividual _be- 
comingness 
directs. Nar- 
row velvet rib- 
bon may be 
selected and 
placed in several 
rows round the crown 
and in looped rosettes at 
the left side of the front. 
A bit of the velvet or a bunch of fruit or flowers may be dis- 
posed beneath the brim at the back or the left side. Another 
stylish trimming to be used in association with velvet on 
these hats is the arrangement of two sheaves of wheat in a 
broad effect at the front, the ends being thrust through the 
knot of velvet. 

An attractive little toque was evolved from bright-red tulle 
finely tucked all over a wire frame. The mode flared off the 
face, and the tulle, which was softly draped around the crown, 
was formed into careless loops and a large knot directly in 
front. A brunette would find this bright conceit very becoming. 

The delicate pastel tints expressed in the wreath effect of 
hydrangeas that forms the chief ornamentation of a hat of 
tucked violet tulle will appeal to sesthetic tastes. The petals 
of the flowers are made of sheer mousseline with a silky 
sheen; in some the entire pastel shades are produced, while 
others carry out one of the delicate tones. Green leaves 
interspersed effectively and a ground of deep-violet tule 
admirably distinguish the mode. The brim is flared at the 
left side in this dainty hat, and a soft knot/of_ tulle is secured 
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(Described on Page 89.) 
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against the brim by a rhinestone ornament. A gray gown 
or one in violet and white organdy would be captivating 
worn with this hat. 

An odd but attractive effect is produced in a hat of deep 
corn-colored Tuscan straw, with black Tuscan brim-facing 
and a rich but simple decoration consisting of two white 
plumes and a black velvet ribbon bow. The crown was 
rather high and round, and the undulating brim was slashed 
at the left side, where the black velvet bow was dis- 
posed. One plume was arranged low upon the brim, falling 
toward the front, while the end of the other plume fell 
coquettishly over the side of the brim, just touching the 
hair. The combination expressed in the hat adapts it for 
wear with ceremonious gowns. 

Neapolitan and Tuscan straw are associated with happy 
results in a recent importation. The high crown is indented 
and the brim rather wide, with a facing of white tucked 
chiffon. A deep-cream Renaissance lace is gracefully ar- 
ranged over the brim, and a soft fold of delicate-pink satin 
Liberty ribbon is disposed round the crown on the right side 
from the front to the back, where it is tied and secures the 
brim, which is dipped down over the hair. Four large 
shaded-pink roses are massed artistically amid green leaves 
over the left side, and a bandeau of black velvet securing 
several smaller roses rests on the hair at the left side toward 
the back. 

Garden fétes and afternoon promenades at Summer resorts 
require dressy head-gear, as the gowns worn upon such 
occasions are of light, airy fabrics elaborately trimmed. A 
beautiful bat intended for this kind of wear had a large 
Tam-O’-Shanter crown of white Neapolitan of a coarse weave, 
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and a gracefully rippled brim made of five circular ruffles of 
white chiffon over a deep, white taffeta ruffle and a facing 
of white satin straw. <A wide scarf of white chiffon was 
arranged around the crown, and directly in front the airy 
textile was formed in a wide-spreading bow with loose knot. 
A bandeau upon which were disposed tiny white roses with 
green leaves rested on the hair at the left side. This pictur- 
esque mode may be worn with either an all-white or colored 
gown of organdy or mousseline. 

An original and artistic creation shown for wear was a 
large hat made of robin’s-ecg-blue tulle shirred over the wire 
frame. The crown was hich and round and formed of the 
shirred tulle, while soft, billowy folds of the textile were 
draped over the wide brim; upon this were disposed hum- 
ming-birds as if in flight, the beautifully shaded feathers pro- 
ducing an iridiscent effect through the drapery of tulle which 
veiled them. The tulle was arranged in graceful, careless 
folds and choux at the left side. The mode will be appre- 
ciated by those who desire novelty. 

A practical as well as attractive bat is of rough écru straw 
in a becoming round shape, with a brim facing of smooth, 
black straw and the edge bound with black silk. A simple 
trimming of green leaves rests on the brim close against the 
crown all round, and at the left side of the front a huge 
bunch of white violets gives the necessary height. A rosette 
made of white Liberty satin rests on the hair underneath 
the brim at the side. 

Hats in sailor shape made of taffeta silk stitched perfectly 
smooth over a stiff frame and with a severe band trimming 
are favorites for general use. White canvas hats with soft 
drapery of Persian silk are effective for the sea-shore. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF MILLINERY PLATES. (Paces 86, 87 anp 88.) 


Fiacrr No. 1.—The edge of the rather wide brim of this 
hat is of écru straw, and a ruffle effect of black Tuscan straw 
is disposed above this and joined to the Tam-O’-Shanter 
crown, which is also of Tuscan and encircled by a narrow 
band of black straw. The brim flares at the side, and two 
handsome white plumes provide the trimming. 

Ficcre No. 2.—Flower hats are one of the fads of the sea- 
son, and the turban illustrated is attractive both in shape and 
color scheme. The entire low crown and the rolling brim are 
made of violets with their leaves. Black-dotted white tulle 
is loosely draped about the crown and caught in a huge, soft 
knot at the left side of the front. This hat will be becoming 
to almost any wearer. 

Figure No. 3.—This simple hat is made of white straw 
braid with a low, broad crown and wide, double brim that 
is worn well over the eyes. A soft drapery of white mousse- 
line is wound ruund the crown and in front is arranged ina 
spreading bow wired to shape. The hat is particularly ap- 
propriate for wear with simple Summer gowns. 

FigurE No. 4.—Black and white are associated in this 
dainty toque. The high crown is of white taffeta banded 
with narrow black velvet ribbon, and white chiffon is softly 
draped over the shallow, rolling brim. Black pompons and 
an aigrette are adjusted at the side of the toque, and an 
individual touch is given by a soft knot of black panne that 
apparently secures the ends of the chiffon drapery at the left 
side. The creation would be very becoming with the hair 
worn in Pompadour fashion. 

Fiecre No. §..—This fancy rough straw hat is of the shep- 
herdess type and is simply trimmed with a wreath of foliage 
around the crown and bluets massed high at the side and 
under the brim. A yellow straw would be an excellent 
choice in reproducing this mode, with foliage and red or pink 
roses for trimming. 

Figure No. 6.—Red is much in evidence this season in 
head-gear, and the hat of red fancy straw shown at this 
ficure is an example of the fad. Red tulle is draped around 
the high crown and in front is arranged in a large chou 
caught in the center with a handsome buckle. Flowers rest 
on the hair beneath the brim, which is slightly flared at the 
side. | 

Figure No. 7.—Dark-blue straw was used to make this 
round hat, the crown of which is almost concealed by the 
soft drapery of blue chiffon. Yellow flowers under the brim 
and on top of the hat at the side give a simple but approved 
decorative touch to the mode. 


Fiecvrr No. 8.—This hat expresses the fancy for adorning 
the jaunty short-back sailor with a fold and loops of soft rib- 
bon or silk. The hat is made of yellow-and-bluet straw 
braid in a lattice-work design, and the trimming is figured 
satin foulard folded around the crown and formed in soft 
loops at the left side of the front. 

Figure No. 9.—This short-back sailor hat is characterized 
by a unique disposition of the trimming. The hat is of 
butter-colored straw, and wide, golden-brown taffeta ribbon 
is arranged in a fan effect at the side and secured by a dull- 
finished gold buckle. <A bunch of yellow blossoms rests on 
the hair beneath the brim at the side. 

Ficure No. 10.—In this model soft, sheer white mousse- 
line is laid in rather wide tucks and artistically arranged over 
a turban frame. The crown is low and the brim rolls off the 
face from the front, where a large chou of black panne is 
disposed. The hair should be fluffily arranged for this hat. 

FieurEe No. 11.—Flowers, lace and tulle are associated in 
this dainty hat. The crown and rolling brim are of the tulle 
finely tucked, and écru lace is arranged over the edge of 
the rolling brim. Shaded-pink roses and rich foliage are dis- 
posed at the side, falling toward the front; beneath the brim 
resting on the hair is a single rose and soft knot of tulle. 

Fiatr~e No. 12.—This stylish toque is made of black 
spangles on fine net. The crown is rather high, and the 
brim rolls effectively. Directly in front a handsome jet-and- 
rhinestone buckle secures two beautiful black plumes. One 
plume falls toward the back, while the other rests on the 
brim at the side. The hat may be appropriately worn with 
dressy gowns, as well as those of plainer mode. 

Fiaure No. 13.—This handsome little toque shows an 
attractive association of plain and tucked mousseline de soie, 
with foliage and primroses for trimming. Tucked mousse- 
line in a dark shade is arranged around the frame, while 
a soft drapery of white mousseline rests on the hair at the 
left side. The low crown is formed of the leaves, and the 
blossoms are massed at the side and on the tup of the hat. 

Figure No. 14.—An extremely dainty bonnet is here por- 
trayed. Black and white chiffon were associated in the 
mode, deep-cream lace appliqué and a white aigrette provid- 
ing the trimmings. The black chiffon is arranged in rosette 
that cover the entire frame. The lace appliqué is disposed 
effectively on the rosettes and lends an air of distinction to 
the creation. A chou of white chiffon secures the aigrette 
at the front, and long strings of the.textile are brought round 
from the back and tied beneath the chin. 
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THIRD PAPER.—By EUGENIE RIVARDE. 


The Exposition has made such strides toward completion Palais and Le Petit Paluis—with their domes outlined against 
siuce the preceding article was written that it is now possible the blue sky. One is immediately charmed by the latter as 
to give a fair idea of the crowning triumph of the century. it appears full before the sight with its white columns, its 


The rapid 
journey taken a 
vol @oiseau amid 
all the excite- 
ment of open- 
ing day could 
scarcely convey 
the beauty of 
this city of 
dreams, com- 
posed of gor- 
geous palaces 
rising on all 
sides from long 
avenues shaced 
by trees, from 
gardens in 
which endless 
chestnut groves 
alternate with 
green lawns, 
sparkling fount- 
ains and beds ee i ae: if a 
of nowers. Ba ) NRE... Bet 

The beauty of , ar 
these gardens 
hus been greatly 
enhanced’ by a 
clever idea of 
the French ad- 
ministration, 
which invited 
the innumera- 
ble borticultur- 
ists—who com- 
plained of lackof 
space allotted to 
them in the pal- 
aces—to deco- 
rate the grounds 
with the  pro- ’ 
ducts intended 
for the Exposi- 
tion. Therefore, 
these gardens 
are in reality the 
continuation of 
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ral department. 
The French gar- 
deners have talk- 
en great pride in 
their work and 
have studied 
with wonderful 
care and persistence the different soils and temperatures and 
the various color shades in order to produce effective results. 
These floral artists have endeavored to revive the traditions of 
the ‘‘grand siécle,” and even Le Notreand Quintinie would feel 
pleasure and pride in the admirable designs of their parterres. 
Amid this foliage rise, a few hundred yards from the 
Great Gate, the two superb palaces of Fine Arts—Le Grand 
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powerful capi- 
tals, its caryatids 
and ornamental 
wreaths. It is, 
indeed, worthy 
of the object to 
which it is de- 
voted—the ex- 
hibit of works of 
French art from 
the earliest times 
to the year 1800. 
As we pass with- 
in and ascend 
the broad stair- 
way we are sur- 
rounded by a 
world of statues 
hewn in marble 
and stone which 
are illuminated 
by dazzling 

E 2 shafts of light 
4 ene falling from the 
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AT get high glass win- 
dows, the effect 
being wonder- 
fully fascinat- 
ing. Thisis the 
retrospective de- 
partment of 
sculpture, for 
here we find the 
works of Jean 
Goujon, Hou- 
don, Coustou, 
Clodion, Car- 
peaux, des 
Rude, des Etex 
and others. 
The rooms 
contain paint- 
ings of the old 
French school, 
among them ex- 
amples of Lar- 
giliére, Wat- 
teau, Fragonard, 
Boucher, Gros 
¢ de Neuville and 
Corot, the eye 
wandering _ be- 
wildered from 
one masterpiece 
toanother. Ina 
hall opening on the big gallery are groups of articles pertain- 
ing to prehistoric times—iron spears, hatchets, arrow- tips. vases 
and products of a rudimentary art. A no less interesting fea- 
ture is the exhibit in one of the rooms oft the interior court of 
bronzes and ivory showing exquisite designs and wonderful 
workmanship. Much more could be said-of the contents of 
this building, to whith! Whole ‘brticle could well be devoted, 
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THE BUILDING OF MINES AND MINERALS. 


but there are innumerable things to see, and when all the 
marvels we are still to behold will have vanished from our 
sight, the Little Palace will remain to delight our eyes and 
to remind us of a time gone by. 

The Large Palace is a masterpiece and may be considered 
one of the finest specimens of nineteenth-century architecture. 
The chief feature of the building is a magnificent glass- 
roofed hall intended for the exhibitions of sculpture, horse 
shows and agricultural competitions, while immense galleries 
containing paintings extend along the front. Everywhere 
are numerous stairways for the greater convenience of the 
public. The Large Palace is devoted to the arts of the 


over to the annual Salon, the Horse Show, as well as other 
exhibitions and competitions which were formerly held at the 
Palais de |’ Industrie. 

From the steps of this palace one is entranced by the mag- 
nificent perspectives and the effect given by the gay parterres 
of flowers and foliage. Certainly one of the finest views is that 
of the new Avenue Nicholas II, and the Alexander III. 
bridge, the two enormous white polygons, which at each side 
mark the entrance to the bridge, rising in heroic fashion and 
the graceful arch of the bridge adding to the beauty of the 
scene. Beyond this the outlook reaches to the Invalides, but 
the view is rather marred by the bells, domes and towers of 





THE TRANSPORTATION BUILDING, 


century, principally painting and sculpture, and among the 
inost noticeable paintings are those belonging to the City of 
Paris: St. Vincent de Paul, by Cogniet; La Sieste, by Cour- 
bet: Portrait de Napoleon I& by Robert Lefebvre. 

The sculpture in this palace is very fine, and one’s admira- 
tion is particularly excited by Aubé’s Dante, a statue of 
Josephine, by Vital Dubray, which brings out the exquisite 
beauty of the unfortunate Empress; and the Gloria Victis of 
Mercié. Others no less beautiful but rather less striking are 
the Etienne Marcel, of Idrac; the Pécheur Ramenant la 
Téte d’Orphée, by Rougepied, and La Science, by Marqueste. 
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the palaces which border the Esplanade. One is inclined to 
think that this section will be even more beautiful when the 
palaces of the Esplanade will have disappeared. 

Restaurants and bars have been proscribed, and nothing 
commonplace has been allowed to mar the high tone of this 
beautiful spot. The kiosk for the orchestra is not in itself 
artistic, but one pardons that when listening to the very ad- 
mirable music that intensifies one’s delight in the 
scene and soothes the body fatigued by sightseeing. 

How vividly will | the night of the inauguration 
ever dwell in my mind! There are certain periods 
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The Large Palace is also destined to bea monument of 
the Exposition, and when the Fair is over it will be given 


in our lives when every fiber is strung to its Highest tension, 
when the power of (enjoyment ean \go\no-farther, and our 
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THE SERVIAN PAVILION. 


ideals have reached the limit be- 
yond which imagination is pow- 
erless. Myriads of lights had 
transformed the grounds into 
fairyland; perfumes from tropi- 
cal flowers floated in the soft 
Spring breeze; fountains alter- 
nately sparkled like diamonds, 
and then fell like gray mist in 
their marble basins; the palaces 
were ablaze, and in the distance 
the golden dome of the Invalides 
rose to the skies. Every counte- 
nance that night bore the exulta- 
tion felt in the heart. 

But we must hasten on, as we 
have much to see.. After the se- 
rious study of the two Palaces 
of Fine Arts let us cross to the 
‘‘Rue des Nations,’’? the name 
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given to the avenue on the left side of the 
Seine which, bordered by a long row of 
elms, contains the palaces and pavilions 
of the foreign Powers. Cafés, bars and 
restaurants are annexed to every one of 
these palaces, and it is most interesting to 
observe the customs of the various nations, 
which are here followed as strictly as in 
the countries themselves. Refreshments 
in these establishments, however, are high 
in price, and studying foreign nations un- 
der these conditions becomes rather an ex- 
pensive luxury. The Italian pavilion ap- 
pears first, charming and retaining the 
gaze by its beautiful aspect and its di- 
mensions, which make it one of the most 
important of buildings in the section. Its 
original appearance is due to the clever 
idea of its architect, who used and turned 
to advantage the very defects of the ma- 
terial employed in its construction. Big, 
coarse wood is lacking in Italy; therefore, 
small pieces are joined in sheaves to form 
boards and are then held together with 
iron trestle-work. This mode of building 
not only gives strength but allows of a 
style of architecture and decoration that 
gives a most charming result. 

Next to the Italian palace is the pavilion 
of the Ottoman Empire, of a character en- 
tirely different and reminding one of those 
extensive and luxurious habitations seen 
on the shores of the Bosphorus. It isa 


THE CHAMP DE MARS AND EIFFEL 
TOWER. 


clever mixture of the most 
interesting types of Constan- 
tinople and distinctly pleasing 
to the eye. 

A little farther we reach 
the building erected by the 
United States. It is neither 
a pavilion nor a palace in 
architecture, but is charac- 
teristic of the country to 
which it belongs, and is the 
largest of all those on the 
Quai d’Orsay. Quadrangular 
in form and surmounted by 
a high cupola, it suggests by 

-—~its esthetic lines the dome 
ved by \. ef the) Pantheon, and is al- 
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most as gigantic in its proportions as the latter. At the 
top of the cupola the American eagle spreads its huge wings, 
and grasps with its claws a scroll upon which strong eyes 
may read, ‘‘ United States of America.’”’ In front is a por- 
tico, a sort of triumphal arch, decorated with Corinthian 
columns and crowned by a group representing the Goddess 
of Liberty on the chariot of Progress. Back of the arch 
and giving access to the interior is a door which opens toa 
niche decorated with paintings. As one may well imagine, 
this building has excited great admiration. On the day of 
the inauguration, when the cortege of the President of the 
Republic was passing, two very tall mem- 
bers of the special] American guard stood in 
front and waved French flags, which inci- 
dent produced a very pleasing impression. 
It is also to be noted that at this time the 
United States building was nearer comple- 
tion than that of any other foreign nation. 
We pass successively in front of the pal- 
aces of Austria-Hungary and England. 
The latter, in the style of an Elizabethan 
mansion, contains some superb collections 
belonging to the Prince of Wales, marvels 
of art. paintings, arms, jewels, etc., which 
were housed in his various residences. 
Among other curiosities we find a curious 
plan in relief of the city of London. This 
map. which is very large, represents with 
wonderful uccuracy all the buildings, mon- 
uments, squares, bridges. stations, palaces. 
railways, etc., giving a comprehensive and 
precise view of the capital of Great Britain. 
Those who have visited London or lived 
there will renew their impressions by see- 
ing this feature of the English exhibit. . 
The Persian Palace, the reproduction of 
one of the numerous marvels of Persian 
architecture, next claims attention. We 
find here a salon which gives us an idea 
of Oriental luxury; and marvels of East- 
em work, the like of which Europe has 
hever before seen, are gathered here. 


After this visit to the many foreign pal- 
aces let us see some of the attractions 
which are considered the clous of the Ex- 
position. One of the most delightful and 
at the same time most refreshing sights, 
is the Swiss village, which, however, does 
not exactly answer to one's idea of a vil- 
lage, for it is Switzerland in miniature—a 
faithful and picturesque reconstruction of 
the natural beauties of that country. Here we have streets 
bordered with graceful chalets copied from the different 
regions of Helvetia, with the inhabitants working at their 





different industries. Although the 
height of the chain of mountains 
which limits the horizon varies from 
only twenty to fifty yards, the pro- 
portions of the smallest details have 
been so admirably kept that with its 
green and undulating meadows, 
its clumps of pines, its Alpine flow- 
ers bordering the precipices and its 
high, rocky walls, the visitor receives 
the impression of high summits and 
cavernous depths. From the sides 
of the mountain, adorned with real 
vegetation, bursts forth a cascade 
one hundred and twenty feet in 
height which, falling upon the rocks 
below, breaks into a cloud of foam 
that refreshes the atmosphere de- 
lizhtfully and continues as a brook 
through the village. 

Before leaving the Exposition 
to-day let us take a glimpse at 
Old Paris. This work of Robida, 
worthy of the artist’s special talent 
occupies a vast space, partly on the 
shore of the river and partly on the 
river itself. What can be more interesting than to glide 
through the crooked, dingy old streets among the old houses 
gray with age, the quaint little shops, the old churches! Here 
at the entrance is the Quartier des Ecoles, with its serpentine 
streets between the Porte Saint Michel, the Tour du Louvre 
and the church of St. Julien des Ménétriers. Here is the 
‘*Chambre des Comptes ” of the sixteenth century, which was 
burnt in 1737; and there in the midst of those edifices, the re- 
mains of hotels or old houses which appear to totter with age, 
one can see a Theatre Concert, the quaintest and queerest 
building of all. The ‘*Old Parisians” who fill the streets and 
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houses dressed in costumes of the time increase the illusion 
of Old Paris and bring back the real life of that period with 
its customs, its industries, its pleasuresand its) fétes. 
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THE STORY OF GABRIEL. 


By HELEN CHOATE PRINCE, Author of “A Transatlantic Chatelaine, “The Story of Christine Rochefort,” etc. 


In a certain district of the Loire valley there is a saying 
among the peasants, when they wish to express a strong con- 
viction of a person’s loyalty, *‘ As true as Gabriel.’” Few of 
this generation know the origin of the phrase, and it is 
generally believed that it refers to the archangel; but now 
and then some old crone tending her goat, or perchance an 
octozenarian hobbling along with stiff joints in the sunshine, 
will smile if asked whence the saying comes, and repeat the 
foliowing legend in varying keys. My part of the tale is but 
the modulating chords of an accompaniment. 


As you walk over the uplands above the Loire valley you 
come suddenly to an interruption of the gold-and-blue ievel 
monotony of the far-reaching grain-fields. First your atten- 
tion is drawn by a jagged and crumbling wall, almost weighed 
down by the masses of ivy clambering over it; then by the 
relics of a box-hedge you trace what must once have been 
the paths of a garden, all converging to a central point. 
Here stands, slanting at a melancholy angle, a sun-dial, on 
which can be traced two letters fantastically entwined 
within a true lovers’ knot: G. and V., and finally you gain 
the last vestizes of what was once a substantial manor-house. 
Most of the stones have been taken away to mend the roads 
and build walls round modern properties; but one gable still 
stands, propped up by beams, and the slant of the roof tells 
that it was a Henry IV. construction. 

More than a century ago the old place was as alive as to- 
day itis dead. The courtyard, surrounded on three sides 
by the house, the barns and the stables, while a high stone 
wall protected it toward the north, was full of all the bustle 
incidental to harvest time on a farm. Flocks of snowy 
pizeois wheeled through the hot air, settling from time to 
time on the yellow straw strewn over the ground. Great 
wavons heaped high with wheat made their slow way beneath 
the carved stone arch of the entrance; within the door 
opening directly into a vast hall, half kitchen, half living- 
room maid servants could be seen preparing the four o’clock 
meal for the harvesters. This was one of the rare neighbor- 
hoo ls where life fur the poor was not impossible at that 
epoch. The old count who owned the grim castle overhang- 
iny the river cliff a mile or so away had never oppressed 
the pensants, whose tiny huts clustered about his park gates; 
an | the owner of this farm was an open-handed, generous 
fellow, who more than half belonged to the peasantry, 
althoush he had married a far-away cousin of the count. 
But the town in the valley below was seething with the fever 
then coursing through all the arteries of France. The char- 
acter of the place has changed little since. To-day the evil 
Oidors of its tanneries and the black smoke from its factory 
chimneys seem to be the signal for labor troubles, strikes 
and socialist meetings. More than a hundred years ago its 
atmosphere was as receptive to those agitating influences 
with which a few master minds inoculated it. 

Through all the land invisible but potent forces were at 
work They oozed under the door sills, between the window 
frames; they even floated up on the soft August breeze to 
the trim garden behinc the munor-house, jarring the peace 
of the master and his wife. 

They were standing by the sun-dial, she half coaxing, half 
commanding; he looking down at her sweet face with the 
indulzent superiority of man for the notions of a woman 
whom he loves, but without the slightest sign of yielding. 

‘+ Listen to me. Gabriel,” she was saying. ‘‘I am not as 
blind as you think. I pray you not to go down to that nest 
of iniquity and republicanism yonder. You have strange 
ideas at times; you may be carried away by some of their 
false eloqguence—for I am told they speak well, the low 
animals, Don’t go, Gabriel, dun’t go.” 

She kept back one argument that spoke strongly to her, 
for fear of wounding him. She dreaded the sudden force of 
his peasant blood, for he had sprung from the people. She 
was an aristocrat to the tips of her rosy fingers, but she 
loved hi:n with all the passion of a passionate nature. Gabriel 
took her hands from his shoulders, where she had placed them 
in her carnestness, and pressed them to his lips. 


‘Valentine, sweetheart,’’ he said, ‘‘ don’t make my duty 
hard for me. Asa man and a patriot I am bound to take an 
active part if my country is in danger. I cannot run away 
to England like your worthy cousins, who have left their 
chateau to look out for itself.” 

The color flashed into Valentine’s face. ‘‘I would not 
have gone myself,’ she said; *‘ but perhaps that is because 
you have given me new ideas of duty, Gabriel—still, I love 
my cousins too much and am too grateful to them for having 
given me to you, to blame them.” 

‘¢ Forgive me, dear one,’’ Gabriel replied gravely: ‘‘1I, too, 
am grateful for the most precious boon ever granted a poor 
fellow like me. But at times like these if a man feels keenly 
he sometimes speaks so, too. Now let me go, sweet wife, 
and trust me.’’ 

‘¢T will trust you, but it is hard at times when I hear that 
you are mingling with their Municipal Councils, and all the 
terrible things that have already brought so much misery to 
my friends.” 

A set look came into his face at these words. ‘ You sep- 
arate yourself from me, Valentine, when you speak of your 
friends as against mine. I, too, have friends who have suf- 
fered—not for a few months, but for years; aye. for centuries, 
and I love them. They are the people—they are humanity. 
There are two sides to this question, although you never 
heard but the one until you married me five years ago. 

‘‘Nanine.”’ he broke off, calling to a rosy child playing with 
her baby brother ten paces from where he stood, ‘‘ run to 
Lisette and ask for papa’s sash; the baby will come to no 
harm, Lambkin,"’ he added, seeing the child hesitate for a 
moment before running away to the house. Then he turned 
again to his wife. who stood looking down at the shadow 
cast by the dial, her lips trembling slightly. 

‘*‘Understand me, dear,’’ he said, with much restraint in 
his voice, allhuugh it was easy to see that he was moved; 
‘*IT do not blame you for differing from me in my views. 
That is but natural, considering all things. But what I must 
have from you is trust, and a love like mine—to last through 
all eternity.” 

‘* But, Gabriel,” she faltered forth, ‘‘if you are with all 
these terrible creatures who are for destroying France and 
the Church, there can be no eternity—for you—and without 
you there I wish it not.” 

‘* Poor little wife,” he murmured tenderly; “leave these 
knotty questions for wiser heads than yours and trust me. 
Promise me that.” 

There was command more than entreaty in his voice, and 
she yielded her will to his for the moment. But when 
Nanine came back carrying the loathed sash with its three 
gay Stripes, she shuddered and turned aside her head 
while Gabriel tied it about his waist. Carrying the baby 
and holding Nanine’s warm little hand, she followed him 
from the garden, und stood watching him with wistful eyes 
as he gave a careful look at the saddle straps on the powerful 
gray mare waiting ready for him in the courtyard. He lin- 
gered for a moment, giving some last orders to his foreman; 
then with a gay farewell jumped lightly up and was gone. 

How long Valentine would have stood lost in thought she 
knew not, had not the baby struggled impatiently. bringing 
back her thoughts to the present. She roused herself with 
an effort and went within doors to superiuntend her maids, 
for there was much to be done on a large farm at this time 
of year. She was proud of her housekeeping and enjoyed 
the reputation of being a prudent but generous housewife ; 
she counted her gains from the eggs and butter as keenly as 
if she had been brought up to the business, and her kitchen 
was a marvel for many miles about. To-day, however. she 
gave her orders in a listless way. Her mind was rebellious 
and would not obey her. She was wondering what Gabriel 
was doing, how far he had already gone, and what his future 
course would be. She was wild with curiosity to know what 
was taking place in the town below, but she could not go 
herself. A thought struck her. She called the children’s 
nurse and bade her go down to do a trifling errand, adding: 
‘*'You had better stop at your aunt’s, Lisette, amd see if 
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there is any news. At the tobacco shop one is sure to hear 
what is going on.” 

It was nearly two hours before the girl returned. Valen- 
tine had put the children to bed, had overseen the preparation 
of the late supper for the men and was walking up and 
down the garden paths when she heard the small door in the 
wall open and Lisette came through. In spite of the heat 
and her uphill work her face was white. 

‘‘Oh, Madame!”’ she cried wildly, ‘‘there are fearful 
things goings on! They are going to make what the know- 
ing ones call a ‘domiciliary visit’ at Bellecour across the 
river—and Madame knows what that means.”’ 

Valentine shook her head. 

‘‘Tt means that they have the law behind to let them search 
for any paper they 
may want in the 
chateau, and that 
they can fasten any 
sort of meaning on 
it when they have 
it. ‘Then they can 
denounce Monsieur 
le Marquis to the 
Municipal Author- 
ities, and in these 
days that says all.” 
Thegirl ended, lean- 
ing against a tree 
and panting. Val- 
entine sank down 
on the bench near 
her. The Mar- 
quis de_ Belle- 
cour! an old friend 
of her family. It 
brought the agon- 
izing horror s80 
near home—made 
it so much more 
vivid than all the 
outrages one heard 
of in Paris. How 
many happy days 
had she passed at 
the chaéteau! She 
recalled the gav 
bustle that fol- 
lowed an_ invita. 
tion from him and 
her childish joy at 
the thought of cross- 
ing the river by the 
ferry. And now 
the kind old Mar- 
quis was to be de- 
nounced. It was too 
terrible. She sum- 
moned up a cour- 
age that she did 
not feel. 

‘Oh, well, Lis- 
ette, we must not act 
as if all were lost. 
Remember how 
much power Mon- 
sieur Rigaud, the 
tax collector, has, 
blindly si 

‘‘But it was the master who led the expedition!” ex- 
claimed the servant, shivering with fright. ‘‘ Besides, there 
is worse to come,”’ she added, in a lower key. 

‘The master led them ?”’ repeated Valentine. ‘Oh! no, 
you are mistaken, child. You saw someone else with a sash 
like his and mistook him.” 

‘¢T couldn’t mistake the gray mare; besides, I followed to 
the water’s edge, for I thought she would refuse to cross the 
ford: she is such a wild beast. But no, she went in as if 
she had been used to it always.” 

Valentine sat still and stony. Trust him? He had begged, 
nay, had commanded her to. How could she? He himself 
was making her suspicious. It was only the night before 


and he always follows the master 








**He started as she flung back her hood."’— (Page 97.) 
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that she had awakened with all the glory of the harvest moon 
streaming across her room, to find herself alone. For more 
than an hour she had lain wide awake, wondering where he 
was. The shaft of light had slipped from left to right, and 
the room was dusky again before she had caught the sound 
of horse’s feet in the court; and fifteen minutes later Gabriel 
had crept in like a thief. She had noticed this morning that 
one of his riding-boots was wet; but he had given her no 
satisfaction when she had begged him to tell her where he 
had been. He had silenced her for the moment; not with 
excuses—that was not his way—but with the plain statement 
that he had been doing that of which she would approve if 
he could tell her; and she had slept peacefully after that. 
But now it came back to her; and something told her that 

her husband had 


crossed the _ river 
in secret the night 
before. Lisette’s 


voice roused her. 

‘¢ There is worse 
yet, madame; the 
word bas gone cut 
against the Curés, 
and ours, poor man, 
must forswear his 
vows to-day or to- 
morrow. Clik ! psst! 
it will be overina 
few seconds on the 
market place. And 
what are we going 
to do, with no one 
to confess us, or 
marry us—or bury 
us, for the matter 
of that?” 

Lisette began to 
sob bitterly. 

“Our Curé = in 
danger? I must 
save him, Lisette! 
I must go to him! 
I cannot bear this— 
oh, no! Why, child, 
he brought me up— 
he prepared me for 
my First Commu- 
nion-—he married 
me—he christened 
my babies. Oh, this 
is beyond belief. I 
will save him. 
Come, get my man- 
tle and I will go at 
once.” 

‘“‘But, Madame, 
the presbytery is 
surrounded by 
troops ; noone may 
enter. The people 
are gathering in the 
streets. They are 
calling bad names 
at his window, the 
blessed saint. My 
aunt says they are 
even saying things against Madame—calling her names, too— 
the ‘ Aristocrate’ is one of them.” 

‘That is no name—that is the truth,” said Valentine, 
holding high her head. As she spoke she saw a boy coming 
toward her, a scrap of paper in his hand. “For you, Cito- 
yenne.”? he said, roughly, not removing his ragged cap. 
Valentine heeded neither his words nor his manner, for she 
had caught a glimpse of Gabriel’s writing, and took the note 
eagerly. “I shail be late to-night, sweet wife,” it ran. 
‘* Be not anxious, I beg of you, and trust me, I command you. 
Yours forever, G.” 

“Take the boy in and give him ale,” Valentine said to 
Lisette, holding the paper in her hand and staring at it as if 
she could not understand its contents. As in a dream she 
re-seated herself on the bench by the sun-dial, trying to 
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collect her thoughts and see clear before her. The sun was 
sinking, a red ball in a sullen, ruddy mist that blurred the 
landscape ; a few birds sang lazily, but crickets and insects 
cried in their shrill, teasing voices about her. The farm was 
very quiet, for the men worked in the fields until the light 
faded, and there was still an hour before their entrance. 
Valentine sat there while the dusky darkness enveloped her, 
thinking —thinking always of the one subject—Gabriel. Try- 
ing to read the heart of this man whom she loved as her 
soul, and failing, baffled by the inscrutable haze that veiled 
him from her, as the Cathedral towers of Tours were shrouded 
by the August mist. And yet, as she knew the towers were 
there, strong, silent, majestic, behind the haze, so was she 
sure that the real Gabriel. the brave, true, gentle man was 
behind the mystery of his deeds. It was no new thing to 
Valentine to be thus perplexed. When she had first loved 
him and had known her love returned she had fought a 
hard battle to be allowed to marry him. Although she was 
dowerless and he rich, her cousins had shuddered at the idea 
of one bearing their noble name allying herself with almost a 
peasant. So it had come to pass that, unconsciously to her- 
self, she had felt the superior one. But little by little his 
character had impressed her. It was not that he read deep 
books or busied his brains with serious problems, for she 
had not been brought up to respect intellectual acquirements. 
It was because the man’s ideals were high, and his broad, 
wholesome humanity made itself felt by all with whom he 
came in contact. Still, there were little niches in her nature 
into which she stepped at times, judging him as from a higher 
plane ; although so subtle and unperceived by her were the 
impulses at work within her that she would have denied any 
such imputation. And on this night she was grievously 
tormented; her trust grew faint and weak. As long as he 
was absent she could blame him and even entertain suspicions 
of him; but she knew that the moment he looked in her 
eyes and spoke in his vibrating voice, that she would blindly 
follow him. She rebelled against his power, there alone in 
the dark. She was quivering with horror at the thought of 
what he might be doing at that very moment. ° 

When Lisette came to tell her that supper was served she 
refused to go in, sending word to the foreman to keep order, 
as she was suffering from a headache. The lights disap- 
peared from the windows; the heavy tramp of the laborers 
going to their beds in the outlying buildings died away. 
All was silent now, save for a hooting ow] in the thicket. 

‘**T will wait here for the master,’ said Valentine, when 
Lisette came again to tell her how late it was. The moon 
rose red, as if stained with blood, and moved solemnly, inex- 
orably across the vague sky. At last she heard the gray 
mare’s hoofs in the road below; they rang out with a hollow 
sound on the wooden bridge over the mill stream, and then, 
as the way grew steeper, and home nearer, quickened into a 
gallop. In spite of the doubt and wretchedness clutching at 
Valentine’s heart, it doubled its beats at that sound, and she 
felt the soft flush mount in her cheeks. She went through 
the garden to meet him in the house. A candle had been 
left lighted in his own room where he kept his precious 
books, and where he often sat late into the night, reading, 
writing or thinking. -A cold supper had been laid out on the 
table, not by Valentine’s order; she had forgotten every 
detail in her absorption. As she stood there she heard him 
call a cheery ‘‘ Good-night,” to the stable lad who was wait- 
ing to care for the mare; then he ran up the sleps, into the 
hall, and so came to her. 

She could not speak when she saw him. The torrent of 
eloquence that had been welling up within her during his 
absence dried in a second, and her mouth felt parched. 
How could she find words to hint at the horrors she believed 
him to have perpetrated? For a moment he did not see 
her in the dim room; he paused on the threshold to undo 
with care the top button of his coat, apparently absorbed in 
taking something from within his breast without harm. 
‘‘Sapristi!” he suddenly exclaimed, as a gray-and-white 
kitten sprang from his grasp, then over his shoulder and 
clung clawing to the middle of his back. Gabriel laughed 
then he saw Valentine and his face grew tender. 

‘‘ Free me from this wild beast, but gently, mind! Don't 
frizhten the poor little thing. It’s been as quiet as a lamb 
cuddled within my coat until now.” 

Still silent, Valentine took the kitten in her hands, where 
it struggled and bit. 
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‘Is there no milk here? MRunand fetch somethen. I'll 
butter its paws—that’s the way to make a cat feel at home.”” 

She let him take the kitten from her without a word, her 
eyes dilating with the pain she felt. Could it be possible 
that those hands, touching the little enimal so deftly and with 
so much kindness, were red with blood! She could bear 
the uncertainty no longer; as Gabriel set down the kitten, 
smiling to see his experiment work, she broke out. 

‘“‘Where have you been this night? What have you 
done ?”’ she cried violently. 

‘‘T have been in the town,’’ he answered with a sharp look 
at her. 

‘* You have been to Bellecour! You have led the devils 
who obey you to the home of my old friend—you have 
brought ruin and desolation to him—perhaps—oh, no,’’ she 
checked herself; ‘*No, no, Gabriel, tell me that you have 
not brought death to him?” 

The man’s face hardened; he drew a chair to the table, 
cut a piece of bread from the loaf, poured outa glass of wine 
and began to eat his supper. When he had swallowed two 
or three mouthfuls he said in an indifferent tone: ‘‘ Yes, I 
have been to Bellecour. But my journey was vain. The q@- 
devant had been warned, and the chateau emptied of all that 
might have been useful to us. They are brave, as well as 
merciful, your friends; they had run away in such a panic 
that they forgot this poor little beast and left it shut in a 
room to die of starvation.” 

‘‘T cannot read you, Gabriel; you are a closed book to 
me,”’ she cried despairingly: ‘‘ How can you waste time and 
care on a kitten, and yet be guilty—for you yourself avow 
your guilt—of crimes put into your mind by Satan himself?” 

‘*So this is your trust in me, Valentine?’ he said slowly, 
rising from the table: ‘This is the way you obey me?” 

‘*I love you, Gabriel,’ she faltered, quailing before the 
severity in his voice. 

‘Yes, so you have said for five years-—but to-night I see 
for the first time what kind of love yours is. You love me 
because I am strong and well-built—because my face is 
pleasing, and I can whisper as pretty a compliment as any 
court fellow, and kiss you so as to make the blood tingle in 
your veins. But Iam still young, and the days have not 
yet come when my eyes will be dim, my step feeble and my 
wit dulled. I have loved you otherwise, Valentine; I have 
loved you more for your high, noble soul than for your fresh 
beauty—though God knows it is enough to make a man lose 
his head. I have even dwelt in my thoughts on the joy I 
should have in seeing my love ripen and mellow under your 
influence, so that it should grow deeper, more a part of 
myself, with every gray hair, every wrinkle of yours. I 
thought—I hoped that was the way you cared for me. I see 
my mistake. Leave me to bear my disappointment alone.” 

‘* You are unjust to me,’ said Valentine. She lifted her 
head with a gesture so full of pride that it suggested an 
unseen coronet on her brow as she stood before him with a 
haughty lift to her chin. Her attitude angered Gabriel; it 
seemed to him to place a chasm betwixt them. He shrugged 
his shoulders, and again began a pretense of eating. Tie 
kitten, pleased with its scanty meal, rolled itself up in a ball 
beneath the candle, purring loudly. Valentine felt her 
breast heave at the first unkind token that had ever come 
from her husband. 

‘*Gabriel,”’ she said softly, ‘‘ tell me one thing, and I will 
say no more on this wretched subject. Is it true that the 
Curé is in danger?” 

‘He is: unless he conforms to the laws of his country,” 
returned Gabriel shortly. 

‘*But you must help him! Remember, he was my 
cousin’s chaplain—he christened the babies—he married us. 
Yes, you must save him, Gabriel!” 

‘‘My wife. I shall do my duty, or what 1 consider such, 
Without any interference. Do you go to bed.” 

Valentine’s blood boiled at his tone. Was she to be 
spoken to as if one of his servants? Nay, she had seldom 
heard her husband speak as roughly to an inferior as he had 
just spoken to her. Her voice was lower than usual when 
she replied after a moment’s interval. 

‘*So be it; you have chosen, and I, too, must choose. I 
will be true to my God and my order. I warn you that from 
this on [ shall be your most determined enemy.”’ 

She paused to see if he would retort, but he continued 
doggedly eating; she swept from the room. 
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Gabriel must be forgotten now, for there lay work before 
her that tried her courage. ‘‘He spuke as if aristocrats 
were cowards—he shall see that one of them is not,’’ she 
said half aloud as she threw a light mantle over her dimity 
dress, and drew a hood round her face so as to hide it. Her 
one idea was to save the Curé; how, she knew not. 

The moon was sinking, and the east showed a pale light 
as she reached the town below. All the houses were dark 
and silent. She heard the watchman’s call as she sped along 
a crooked lane that led to the presbytery. She had a vague 
notion that she could induce the priest to fly, disguised in 
her cloak, while she stayed in his place. But as she came 
out from the shadow of the lane to the open space before the 
house she could see the dim formsof his guards; one of them 
threw a rough chal- 
lenge at her shrinking 
form, and she melted 
away into the gloom 
again. 

This course shut off 
from her, her mind 
turned to Rigaud the 
tax collector, who was 
the most influential 
man in the town. He 
would never dare defy 
her. She recalled him 
in the old days cring- 
ing before her cousin 
and later, at the farm, 
agreeing nervously 
with anything = she 
chose to say. But to 
reach him she must 
wait for day. With the 
first uncertain light 
shutters were suddenly 
thrown back, doors 
were opened, and the 
lowest population of 
the town swarmed into 
the streets. Valentine 
drew her hood closer 
sull over her face, but 
her delicately shod feet 
and the dainty ruffle 
showing below her 
cloak betrayed her as 
one of the hated class ; 
she was greeted by 
hoots) and _ insults. 
More angered than 
frightened she now 
went boldly to Ri- 
gaud's house ; his serv- 
ant was sweeping the 
front steps, and stared 
open-mouthed at the 
lady demanding an in- 
stant interview with 
her master. Valentine 
followed the girl in 
and stood waiting in 
a dim, narrow hall 
which smelt of yester- 
day’s cabbage soup. 
After a very short in- 
terval Monsieur Rigaud stumbled down the stairs and, 
not yet recognizing her, led her into the closed salon. 
He started as she flung back her hood and told him with- 
out ceremony that he must free the Curé. The poor 
man gathered his flowered dressing-gown about him and 
shook his head so nervously that the tassel on his night- 
cap swung, but he gave her no satisfaction. He could do 
uothing, he said; his influence was much overrated; in fact 
his position as a functionary made his position rather a 
dangerous one; Citoyen Gabriel was the real power; she 
must go to him. Valentine bent her pride and besought; 
but with no more effect. At last the harassed and frightened 
little man told her frankly that she, being an undoubted 
aristocrat, was doing more harm than good to the Cure’s 





“He was backing the sorrel into the shafts of the light cart.” 
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cause by her importunities. This argument silenced Valen- 
tine. She saw its truthful and cruel logic and silently went 
away. 

Skirting the square before the presbytery she saw again 
the four sentinels as they marched from corner to corner. 
Had it not been for Rigaud’s warning she would have tried 
to get past them, but as it was, her only hope was from 
Gabriel. She must—she would bend him to her wishes; 
then she would see him no more. Her eyes were hot and 
tired as she stole up a back staircase to her own room. The 
bed was unrufiled, the shutters were still closed. No one had 
missed her, unless her husband had. She pulled back the 
bed-clothes, tidied her hairand washed her face before going 
below to take up the burden of the unhappiest day of her life. 

The master was a- 
field when she came 
down, and all through 
the long morning hours 
she saw nothing of him. 
One of the farm hands 
coming up from the 
town told Lisette, who 
repeated it, that the 
Curé would be shot on 
the Place at sunset. 
The man also reported 
having seen the master 
talking to the guards 
about the presbytery, 
giving them orders and 
treating them to wine. 
A sick horror filled Val- 
entine’s heart as she 
listened, but as long as 
she was his wife her 
pride forbade her to 
show any of the agita- 
tion she felt. She gave 
her orders mechanical- 
ly, moving about as 
oneinadream. When 
the hour fcr the noon 
meal arrived she was 
in her usual place, sup- 
erintending the maids 
and keeping an eye on 
the men as they clum- 
sily stumbled in, each 
drawing his stool from 
beneath the long table 
with a scraping noise. 
Gabriel came last; 
there was a new hand 
with him, but this was 
nothing extraordinary, 
for during the harvest 
stress laborers were 
hired from the highway 
almost every day. Still, 
there was an unwonted 
look about this man, 
an impression given by 
him of being in some 
way out of drawing 
that made Valentine 
glance absently toward 
him from time to time. 
Ile took his seat next the master, and bent his head over his 
plate. He was old, compared with the others about him. 

Gabriel paid no attention to his wife, but threw merry 
remarks across the table to Nanine, who had the kitten 
beside her on a chair placed for the purpose. The little 
thing had evidently been a pet, for it had lost all trace of 
wildness, and tranquilly lapped milk from & saucer. 

‘‘How can he laugh? How can he have that air of 
ease ?’? Valentine asked herself, watching her husband. 
She could eat nothing; the food choked her; but he had a 
robust appetite, and saw that his men missed none of the 
good things going. In spite, however, of his apparently 
high spirits, there was a gloom in the big room. The maids 
were nervous, and started at any sudden sound; the men 
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were sullen, with a deep underlying excitement and resent- 
ment in their hearts against all above them. 

It was sooner than usual, although it seemed hours to the 
mistress sitting pale and abstracted at her end of the board, 
before the harvesters rose and shuffled out as they had come 
in. Gabriel and the elderly stranger lingered for a moment; 
then the master said: ‘‘ Now, my fine fellow, if you are not 
afraid of a good horse, I will show you what cart you are to 
take, and start you on your road.”’ 

He rose, the man following. At the large doors there was 
some sort of confusion about the going out; it seemed to 
Valentine that Gabriel stepped back, as if to wait, while the 
old man did the same; then both moved forward. At which 
Gabriel exclaimed with a roughness uncharacteristic of him: 
‘‘ You must learn manners if you are to get work from me. 
In this house the master goes first!” 

‘sWhat can Ido? What can I do?” said Valentine, still 
sitting at the table; ‘‘ He is as hard as steel; I cannot touch 
him, and yet I must not let my Curé die—no, no! The 
thought is unendurable!”’ 

Lisette came and put the baby in her arms, as was usual 
at this hour. Hardly knowing what she did, Valentine took 
the child and went out to the upper step of the five that led 
down to the court, calling Nanine to follow. The little girl 
settled herself at her mother’s feet, the kitten in her arms. 
Gabriel was giving his orders for the afternoon to a group of 
men near the barn door; a stable boy was washing a two- 
wheeled cart that had been run out into the yard, and the 
old man was beginning to harness the sorrel. The fowl 
were pecking among the wisps of clean straw that glittered 
under foot; above, the sky was a dazzling blue; all looked 
as it had on so many happy days that the contrast was more 
than Valentine could bear. 

‘*He must save him! Even if I risk everything I must 
speak once more,” she said to herself as she stood there, 
looking at, but not seeing the scene before her. A distant 
svuund caught her attention, and as she raised her head to 
listen Gabriel paused in what he was saying, and turned 
sharply about, facing the arched gateway. His hands closed 
as if he were prepared to fight. Another minute, and two 
men in red caps, with tricolor cockades, dashed into the yard, 
pulling up their horses with a violence that threw them back 
on their haunches. 

‘¢ The cursed sneak is gone!” cried one. 

‘*'Yes, he managed to get away, Heaven knows how! 
There is some treachery in the matter, Citoyen,” added the 
second rider. 

Gabriel’s face grew dark; the veins in his neck swelled. 

‘‘How long ago was this discovered?’’ he asked in a 
voice that showed the effort he was putting on himself. 

“Only time enough to let us know, and for us to throw 
the saddles over our horses, and gallop up here for orders,” 
said the man who had spoken first. 

‘*Is there no clew? No one to give a hint which way the 
prisoner escaped ? ”” 

‘‘We took no time for idle questions,” answered the 
second man. 

‘‘ Then ye were fools,”” was the master’s retort: ‘‘ Just so 
much precious time wasted. Pierre, within there!’ he 
shouted, ‘‘ Saddle the gray mare as quick as lightning!” 

‘‘'Yes, Mast—I mean Citoyen,” came a reply from the 
interior of the stable. Gabriel continued with a decisive 
manner that admitted of no dallying: ‘‘I am sending a cart 
to Tours, by good chance; the messenger can take a written 
word from me to warn the authorities there. As for you, 
one may ride to the south, the other east, spreading the 
news; while I will ford the river and go northward. ’ Tis 
more than likely our bird has flown there, having a sister 
near Vendome.” 

As he finished speaking he drew from his breast a pocket- 
book; ‘twas one that Valentine had given him, and it 
choked her to know the use he was putting it to. 

‘* Wait you here while I write a pass for the fellow; I'll 
need your signatures to it,’’ he said, tearing out a leaf, and 
wriling rapidly in pencil. Tle was so handsome, so manly 
as he stood there, his feet planted well apart, an alert, 
energetic air about him, that Valentine began to wonder if 
she could be mistaken after all. She shifted her position 
a little, and her glance fell on the strange workman; he was 
backing the sorrel into the shafts of the light cart somewhat 
clumsily. Then he came to one side, and began to fasten 
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the buckles. The horse was restless with the August flies 
that teased and bit; he stamped and moved nervously. The 
man bent down, reaching for a strap that hung on the further 
side; the horse switched its long tail, and Valentine grew 
cold as ice to her lips. The man’s hat had been brushed off, 
and with it a wig. Before her, his face stained, his tonsured 
head uncovered, stood the Curé, not twenty feet from the 
men thirsty for his blood. Another second, and the three 
executioners might see what she was staring at with frozen 
horror. <A paralysis of fear held her spellbound. She knew 
as if by God’s writing on the wall that the priest’s life hung 
in the balance, and that she alone was responsible for it. On 
her benumbed consciousness depended his future. Had she 
the will power to exert herself to do the right thing? A 
sharp, agonized cry ruse from her heart, ‘** Help me, my 
God,” and with the words came a sudden inspiration; she 
made a movement with her foot, and little Nanine rolled 
screaming down the five steps to the straw below. Valentine 
echoed the child’s cry, and holding her baby tightly, flew 
down to her relief. Gabriel dashed across the yard; the two 
saddle horses started, giving the townsman enough to do to 
keep their seats. 

‘* Have [killed her? Have [killed her?’? moaned Valen- 
tine, bending over the chubby. little form, lying quite stil, 
face downward. The servants flocked from the house, and 
someone took the baby from her. Gabriel’s hands shook as 
he lifted Nanine and put his ear to her heart. 

‘Tt beats. Thank God,” he said; at the same moment 
the eyes opened, a gasp came from the parted lips and 
Nanine struggled to get down on her feet. 

‘* Im a little hurted,”’ she said, ‘‘and I wants my kitten.” 

But the kitten’s life had been the price paid. The child 
had fallen on it as she clutched it in her arms, and it lay on 
the straw, the breath pressed out of its body. Nanine’s 
laments filled the air. Lisette caught her up and covered 
her with kisses, while her father called her his ‘*lambkin’’ 
and promised new kittens, goats, puppies, anything she 
might want. But her mother stood motionless, as if turned 
to stone, hardly hearing the pitiful cries. She dared not so 
much as glance toward the light cart, and the sorrel, and the 
elderly man getting ready for his journey, although she was 
conscious of his every movement. She tried to tell Gabriel 
to hurry and give the paper to his messenger, but her effort 
to speak brought forth no sound. 

At last she savy him‘go of his own accord to his comrades, 
show them where to add their own signatures to the order 
written and signed by him, and then advanced to the cart. 
The man had clambered up on to the seat. Gabriel told him 
not to spare the whip; the man took the paper, nodded, said 
‘* Yes, Citoyen,’’ chirrupped to his beast, and drove cautious- 
ly through the archway. 

A great trembling came over Valentine when the cart had 
gone round the corner, leaving a little cloud of dust in its 
wake. Again that deadly coldness crept about her mouth 
and nose. She looked toward Gabriel, al] ber soul in her 
eyes. He had one foot in the stirrup; would he leave her 
without a word? She held out both hands in dumb plead- 
ing and then swayed. Another moment and she would have 
fallen; but he sprang to her and caught her in his strong 
arms. 

‘You may go now; I'll start in a second’s space,” he 
cried to the townsmen, and then she heard no more. It was 
only for the sweep of a swallow’s wing that she lost con- 
sciousness, and she knew all the bliss of Paradise when she 
opened her eyes in the quiet coolness of his room, where 
they had parted in wrath the night before. 

‘¢T know all now, she murmured: ‘ Forgive me. Gabriel, 
for having doubted you. I understand now—the night ride 
to warn the Bellecours.—the saving the—”’ 

‘‘Wush, hush, my wife,’ he interrupted, gently laying his 
hand over her mouth: ‘‘Not even to you can I tell my 
entire heart. My sympathies are with the people—but there 
are things that the poor maddened wretches must be saved 
from doing, for their own sakes. You will trust me now?” 

‘‘T trust you—and I think I love you for the first time, 
for it is your soul I see at last.” 

He left her with a radiant smile on her lips, and as he ran 
down the steps he found Nanine, her tears dried, preparing a 
funeral of pomp and circumstance for the kitten. ‘‘ Strange,” 
he murmured, ‘strange that a victim must be found for 
every sacrifice.” HELEN CHOATE PRINCE. 
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No. §.—THE FLOWER FESTIVAL OF AUGUSTA. 
By ELLA BUTLER EVANS. 


Of all the open-air festivals for which various cities of the 
South are noted not one appeals more irresistibly to the 
popular sentiment which associates the States south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line with flowers and sunshine than the Flural 
Parade given in 
Augusta, Geor- 
gia. each April. 

The announce- 
ment of the date 
of this almost 
pagan worship 
of Flora is the 
siznal for great 
activity among 
the most exclu- 
sive social cir- 
cles of three or 
four States, for 
the event is felt 
to be one of 
tremendous im- 
portance. and 
the preparations 
fre correspond- 
inuly elaborate. 

It has always 
been the effort 
—an effort in 
which — success 
has invariably 
been achieved— 
of the Merry- 
Makers’ Asso- 
ciation, under 
whose auspices 
the pageunt is 
given, to have 
Tepresented = in 
the person of the 
Queen and her 
five miaids-of- 
honour, the 
beauty, culture 
and social prom- 
inence of Augus- 
ta and the larger 
neighboring cit- 
ies. With char- 
acteristic lovalty 
the Queen is al- 
ways chosen 
from Augusta’s 
charmed = cote- 
rie of beautiful 
girls, and to be 
honored with 
this office is the ae , 


dearest dream MISS ANITA PHINIZY, the Queen of the Pageant. 


of the ambi- 
tious débutante. 

The Parade last year was discussed throughout the length 
and breadth of the United States, so wide was the promi- 
hence given it through the medium of the seven thousand 
soldiers camped at the time near the city, and the fact that 
General Young acted as one of the judges and that a number 
of prominent United States Army officers and the famous 
Third Cavalry participated in the Parade proper, acting as an 





escort to the Queen, Miss Mattie d’Antignac, a descendant 
of the Chevalier d’Antignac who rendered such gallant 
service in the Revolution. 


This year tbe interest in the festival was more local, but 
this was more 
than atoned for 
by the artistic 
perfection of the 
Parade, which 
was marked by 
a degree of 
beauty and 
unique charm 
never before 
equalled in the 
history of the 
Merry-M akers, 
and by the pres- 
ence of anexcep- 
tional number of 
beautiful wo- 
men from the 
cities of Georgia, 
the Carolinas, 
Alabama = and 
Tennessee. 

Like friend- 
ship and wine 
and all the good 
things that are 
supposed to im- 
prove with age, 
the Floral Par- 
ade grows in 
beauty, elabor- 
ateness and size 
each vear. 

The Parade of 
1900 easily ranks 
first in the four- 
year record, In- 
deed, in point of 
artistic perfec- 
tion, it would be 
difficult to imag- | 
ine anything 
more lovely than 
the latest pag- 
eant. Long be- 
fore the appoint- 
ed hour the 
streets. balcon- 
ies and windows 
were thronged 
With eager spec- 
tators, whose 
bright Summer 
attire added 
much to the gay- 
ely-of the scene. 

It is impossible to give in words any adequate conception 
of the effect of the line of flower-decked, beauty-laden 
vehicles and fine bodies of horsemen as it appeared to the 
eager spectators winding its graceful way down the green 
aisles of what has been pronounced by extensive travellers to 
be the most beautiful street in the world, a street that seems 
to have been created for such spectacles. It is three times as 
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wide as the average street, running from east to west straight 
as an arrow for two or more miles; and up and down its 
length are four rows of stately trees, the two central rows 
arching together over a wide space carpeted with emerald 
grass, down the center of which runs an ideal bicycle path — 
two tapestries of emerald that for the Parade were touched 
to gold by the westering sun. It was as though Nature had 
brought together all of her choicest gifts to do honor to the 
beauty and chivalry of the South. 

The Parade, to the strains of triumphant music from 
several bands 
and heralded by 
a large squad of 
mounted police, 
passed down on 
one side of 
Greene street 
and up on the 
other, by the 
gayly decorated 
Colonial homes, 
the windowsand 
piazzas of which 
were filled with 
spectators who 
flung flowers 
and confetti in 
its path; then 
passed on to the 
wide asphalt 
spaces of Broad 
street, where a 
dozen or more 
orizes of large 
sums of money 
in gold were 
awarded the 
most handsome- 
ly decorated ve- 
hicle and finest 
horsemen. 

Following the 
Marshal of the 
Day, Major W. 
T. Gary, of Con- 
federate fame, 
and his staff, 
composed of the 
most influential 
men in the State, 
rode the Cross 
Country Riding 
Club, the only 
organization of the kind south of Baltimore and one that has 
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and papers. The men and women composing the club are 
noted for their horsemanship, and made a splendid appear- 
ance riding four abreast, with their horses and riding crops 
garlanded with roses, jessamine, poppies and daisies. 

The cynosure of admiring eyes was the Queen’s float, 
exquisitely decorated and laden with lovely girls. The fioat 
was very large, and was drawn by six snow-white horses led 
by negro men dressed in white. The entire surface of the float 
was covered with pale-green gauze studded with Easter lilies. 
At the back of the float was a semi-circle of stately col- 





MISS JULIA STOVALL, a Maid-of-Honour. 


umns of snowy white, topped by feathery palms and lilies 


been photograpbed and described many times for magazine which formed an arch over the throne where sat the Queen. 
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Miss Anita Phinizy, who 
is a representative of a 
family famed forits hand- 
some women, enjoys the 
distinction of being one of 
the most beautiful young 
women in the South. She 
made a brilliant début 
early this season, and has 
enjoyed ever since an al- 
most unprecedented pop- 
ularity. Her choice as 
Queen of the Floral Par- 
ade—the highest compli- 
ment that can be paid an 
Augusta woman—was a 
unanimous one. Miss 
Phinizy’s girlish grace has 
never been displayed to 
better advantage than in 
her coronation robes.. Her 
gown was of. white mous- 
seline de soie spangled in 
silver, with a Medici col- 
lar of silver and a long, 
spangled train. She wore AN EFFECTIVE USE OF PINK CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

a coronet and necklace of 
diamonds and carried a sceptre made of beautiful flowers. |suckles—in such a manner as to represent a huge harp; 

Surrounding the Queen were her four maids-of-honour, and the fair driver was crowned and garlanded with flowers, 
while her companion was 
costumed like a fairy. 

After the presentation 
of the prizes the carriages 
formed in a semi-circle, 
and there was a battle of 
flowers, in which newly 
gathered roses by the hun- 
dreds filled the air, and 
great handfuls of confetti 
powdered clothes, horses 
and carriages, while the 
four great Confederate 
— Generals and the private 
a ce mm upon the pinnacle of the 
= monument looked on in 

marble calm, all the more 
marked in contrast with 
the wild enthusiasm of the 
spectators, who could not 
or am at on . : TSA fail to be dazzled by the 
A SWAN CARRIAGE. saturnalia of color blazing 
in the setting Southern 
very attractive in dainty gowns of white French muslin and — sun, the blare of trumpets and the intoxicating fragrance of 
lace, with white aigrettes in their hair. There were Miss flowers, retaining only a confused but blissful memory of a 
Adelaide Howell, of At- 
lanta; Miss Margaret 
Sloan, of Charleston ; Miss 
Julia Stovall and Miss 
Ethel Davidson, The float 
was driven by a wee Cupid 
in pink gauze. The out- 
riders rode white horses 
and were costumed in 
white, with lilies for bou- 
tonniéres. 

A very artistic trap was 
drawn by two snow-white 
horses, with gold hoofs 
and harness of violet with 
white plumes on their 
heads. The vehicle was 
almost smothered with 
billowy draperies of lilac 
and tulle covered with 
morning-glories in shades 
of violet. Above the heads 
of the occupants was a 
slender arch of the deli- A POND-LILY BOAT. 
cate flowers, over which 
hovered innumerable butterflies with spangled wings of gauze. _ series of fairy-like pictures that helped to make artistically and 

Another trap was decorated in natural flowers—honey- socially notable the, Merry-Makers’) Floral Parade of 1900. 
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By CLARA E. LAUGHLIN. 
No. 3.—THE CARLYLES.—THE VERY HUMANEST LOVE-STORY. 


A little love, a little longing, a little bliss, a long, workaday 
lifetime, deepening shadows, twilight, alone, vain longings, 
release. So might one spell the love-story of most lives. 


“Blind and deaf that we are: oh think, if thou yet love any- 
body living, wait not till Death sweep down the paltry little dust- 
clouds and idle dissonances of the moment; and all be at last 
so mournfully clear and beautiful, when it is too late! ” 


The man who wrote these heart-breaking lines sat in an 
upper, ‘‘ sound-proof’’ room in Cheyne Row, Chelsea, Lon- 
don, on a July day in 1866. As he sat down, in the desolate 
house, to give vent to his feelings in a flood of recollections of 
‘‘her’? he wrote at the head of his rambling memories, 
“*14th July, 
twelfth Sat- ch. 
urday since.” eiMAdo 
Since when ? Sa ee 
Since Satur- RE ee at a 
day, April Pai a 
21, of that 
year. when 
“she was 
snatched froin 
me, and in all 
my life (as I 
feel eversiuce) 
there feil on 
me no misfort- 
une like it:— 
which has 
smitten my 
whole world 
into universal 
wreck 
« . and ex- 
tinguished 
whatever 
light of cheer- 
fulness and 
loving  hope- 
fulness life 
still had in it 
for me." 

One of the 
brightest, 
most prom- 
ising young 
men who graduated from Edinburgh University in the early 
years of this century was Edward Irving, a pet of all his pro- 
fessors from the Academy up. a “proper,” rather self-sat- 
isfied, ‘good-boy” sort of fellow who believed himself 
called to preach, but had no little difficulty in making 
others believe so with him. In 1810, throuch the good 
offices of his Edinburgh professors, be was appointed to the 
charge of a small academy at Tladdington, not far from 
Edinburgh, and there in addition to teaching the youth of 
the place he had a nine-year-old girl brought to him for 
tutelage in Latin, which she was determined to learn. 

Her name was Jane Baillie Welsh, and she was the 
beautiful and imperious little dauchter of a very well-to-do 
physician of Haddington. The crave young Mr. Irving 
undertook the teaching of Jane Welsh and found it very 
interesting, so interesting, as time went on and he saw her 
develop into witching young womanhood, that he lost 


JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 





Other papers in this series—"* The Love-Story of the Hawthornes”™ 
and “ Brave-Hearted Thackeray “—appeared ‘in the February and 
May numbers respectively. 








his heart to his pupil. But he was already ‘‘as good as 
engaged ’? to a young woman in Kirkcaldy, where also he 
had taught and preached, and this young woman refused, 
even on request, to release him from the ‘** understanding ”’ ; 
and he could not withdraw because such an action would 
have been as dishonorable, as scandalous, in a minister in 
those days as actual repudiation of marriage vows. It is not 
unlikely that lovely little Mistress Jane, with her host of 
lovers falling ready and willing victims to her coquetries, 
was fluttered by the regard of her reverend teacher. He was 
very much her senior and gave, no doubt, an impression of 
being very ‘‘hard to impress,” which made his conquest 
doubly sweet. And, doubtless, if Miss Martin of Kirkcaldy 
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THOMAS CARLYLE AT 35. 


had not been so obdurate in holding her clerical lover, Miss 
Welsh of Haddington would have become Mrs. Edward 
Irving. Because she couldn’t be Mrs. Irving whether she 
would or not, Miss Welsh, woman-like. regarded herself with 
all the more injured air and the bound-fast Mr. Irving with 
all the more favor (like all the ripest peaches of life, just 
beyond reach and therefore the more alluring), and to the 
day of her death hated Mrs, Irving with great cordiality. 

But ‘‘when the half-gods go, the gods arrive.” Edward 
Irving was a nice figure on which to hang girlish fancy, and 
his unavailing love for her was rare food for the romantic 
mind of girlhood, deliciously concrete in sprightly Jeannie 
Welsh. But he was to serve her a better purpose yet; 
he was manifestly (to all eyes but the indignant Miss 
Welsh’s) no man for her, but he was to introduce to her 
one who was. 

Irving used to talk a good deal to a friend named Carlyle 
about the delightful Welsh family and especially about the 
tantalizing. high-spirited little beauty, Jane,jand one sunny 
afternoon in June, 182],-hejtook this Thomas Carlyle a long, 
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sixteen-mile walk by a roundabout way from Kirkcaldy, 
where he and Carlyle were teachers together, to Had- 
dington. They called upon the Welshes, in whose home 
‘“was opulence (wtthout waste), elegance, good sense, silent, 
practical affection and manly wisdom; from threshold to 
roof-tree no paltriness or unveracity admitted into it”; and 
here, in the June gloaming, making his first formal call in 
what seemed to peasant-born Carlyle the biggest and finest 
room he was ever in, the flashing dark eves of Jeannie Welsh 
kiudled a flame that was inextinguishable. Forty-five years 
after he was able to recall that on the return of the two 
young men to Haddington Inn for the night, they exchanged 
some gentle chaffing on going to bed. during which Car- 
lyle admitted his susceptibility to Miss Jeannie’s charms. 

Here was a pretty muddle! Thomas Carlyle was twenty- 
six years of age; he was peasant-burn, of people of sterling 
worth and keen native intelligence, but humble, hard-toil- 
ing lives and no education; he was rough and uncouth in 
all his ways, this young son of the farm-folk, unaccustomed 
to all the little delicacies of gentler life, blunt, rather un- 
kempt and already a con- 
firmed dyspeptic. To add 
to all this he was poor, and 
ploddingly ambitious along 
lines which held no promise 
of decent sustenance for so 
much as a family of field 
mice. And Jane Welsh was 
twenty, an only child, inher- 
iting a most delicate consti- 
tution and many ills of the 
flesh, reared in luxury, bright, 
imperious—*' spoiled,”” we 
should say—beautiful, im- 
practical, with a host of lov- 
ers forever dangling at her 
apron-strings. 

But the mischief was done 
“at first sight,” for not only 
did Carlyle admit as much to 
Irving (who was not a little 
piqued when he found it 
really so) but Miss Welsh 
wrote, soon afterward, to 
one of her girl friends de- 
scribing Carlyle in glowing 
terms, comparing him to her 
ideal of a lover, Rousseau’s 
St. Preux, and declaring him 
satisfactory in everything but 
“elegance !’’ Carlyle, on the 
other hand, did not for even 
a short season fall into any 
fond fatuousness about the 
affair. He made up his mind 
very soon after meeting Jane 
Welsh that she was the wo- 
man he would wed if he 
could, but he did not deceive himself about the prospects of 
such a marriage. In March, 1822, he wrote to a friend who 
had been disappointed in love by a woman of genius, saying 
that, much as he admired genius in a sweetheart, he should 


“pause before recommending it to any honest man in a wife. 
These women of genius, sir, are the very d——1l when you take 
them on a wrong tack. I know very well that I myself—if ever I 
marry, which seems possible at best—am to have one of them for 
my helpmate, and I expect nothing but that our life will be the 
most turbulent, incongruous thing on earth—a mixture of honey 
and wormwood, the sweetest and the bitterest—or, as it were, at 
one time the clearest sunshiny weather in Nature, then whiri- 
winds and sleet and frost.” 

He was not misled into thinking life with Jane Welsh 
would be an indefinite perpetuation of the June gloaming in 
her mother’s parlor, when her pretty graces first made his 
heart captive. He was a canny Scot, and he saw all the in- 
finite difficulties in such a union as he desired, but he weighed 
difficulties against gain and nothing could outweigh the pros- 
pect of a life with Jane, though he admitted that he expected 
storm and shine, ‘‘and the sunshine always in the smallest 
quantity!” 

And as for Jane—was she blind to the real outcome of this 
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enjoyable flirtation with the poor, brilliant young student? 
Who can know the heart of a woman? Not by anything she 
says, at least, can we ever judge it, for to women cer- 
tainly, if not to all mankind, language was given to conceal 
thought, and no cne makes better use of this kindly provi- 
dence than the muid in love. 

At any rate, there could have been no better combination 
of circumstances to make her withdraw her fancy from 
Irving and bestow it anew more worthily. Carlyle was 
poor and sickly and to all outward appearances the most 
‘‘unlikely ” among her !overs. But here awoke the eternal 
woman in Jane, and the love of her heart went out in divine 
yearning to the man who had such sore need of her, as she 
thought. The petted beauty had drunk deep of the cup of 
flattering admiration; now she was tasting a rarer, more 
satisfying nectar—the first stirrings of that real love which 
has its fundamental principle in the beloved’s need of it, real 
or imagined. Jane Welsh began to feel that she could be 


something tu Thomas Carlyle that perhaps no other woman 
could; 


and she was tenderer with him than with other 
swains because he was poor 
and delicate. Ah, divine ten- 
derness, like that of a mother 
for her unloveliest child ! 

His ailments stirred her 
pity ; his struggles excited her 
admiration. To sympathize 
with him openly was out of the 
question, for he was poor and 
proud and a Scotsman, but to 
accomplish the same gentle 
ministry by other means Jane 
wrote to tell him of her deep 
gratitude to him for all he had 
done for her in developing her 
ideas of life, and the like. 

“It is a pity,” “she wrote in 
July, 1823, “there is no other 
language of gratitude than what 
ig in everybody’s mouth. I am 
sure the gratitude I feel towards 
you is not in everybody's heart.” 


Evidently Miss Jeannie 
liked the idea of gratitude, as 
Carlyle liked it and said so, 
for Jess than a month later in 
another letter she says: 

“IT owe you much; feelings 
and sentiments that ennoble my 
character, that give dignity, in- 
terest and enjoyment to my life 
—in return I can only love you, 
and that I do from the bottom 
of my heart.” 


One can imagine only one 
kind of reply to that declara- 
tion, but when Carlyle re- 
ceived it he was suffering 
more acutely even than usual from his bilious dyspepsia, and 
his worldly prospects seemed of the worst in consequence; 
so he wrote a tender, affectionate letter of a ‘‘ brotherly”? 
sort, begging Miss Welsh— 


“Think of me as one that will live and die to do you service; 
whose good-will, if his good deeds cannot, may perhaps deserve 
some gratitude, but whom it is dangerous and useless to love.” 


Ah! but Jeannie’s black eyes must have flashed fire and 
her cheeks burned rosy red when she got that letter. And 
what does she do but write him, spiritedly enough, that she 
did indeed love him, but as she would love a brother (!), and 
she would be his ‘‘ truest, most devoted friend’’ while she 
‘‘breathed the breath of life,’? but his wife—mnever, NEVER, 
under any circumstances ! 

Now, Carlyle had not asked her to be his wife. and if it is 
bad enough fora proud man to ask and be refused, it is 
worse to be refused without having asked. He might easily 
have replied to some such effect, and hurt the haughty little 
beauty beyond all power of his to repair. But he didn’t. He 
was a peasant, and he was not ‘‘elegant,’”’ nor knew he aught 
of the ways and manners of fine society, but he had a true 
gentleman’s tender); heart.,and \natural )chivalry toward a 
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woman in a distressful circumstance. 
nie, humbly. 


So he wrote to Jean- 


“T honor your wisdom and decision. You have put our con- 
cerns on the very footing where [wished them to stand, Thus, then, 
it stands: you love me as a sister and will not wed; I iove you in 
all pussible senses of the word and will not wed any more than 
you. Does this reassure you?” 


It did reassure her! The talk about not wedding was of 
no moment; he knew it and she knew it, and each, doubt- 
less, knew that the other knew it. But it served to tide over 
the momentary unpleasantness. The real thing was the 
mutual declaration of love; and, in a fine humor with her- 
self, with Thomas and with all the world was Jane when she 
wrote: 


“My happiness is incomplete while you do not share it. : 
Stripped of the veil of poetry which your imagination spreads 
around me, I am so undeserving of your love! But I shall deserve 
it—shall be a noble woman 
if efforts of mine can make 
me so.” 


Evidently Thomas was 
‘“‘reassured,’’ too, for the 
next thing we hear of him 
is his report to her of hav- 
ing been house-hunting 
‘‘ for some cottage among 
trees, beside the still wat- 
ers: somebright little place 
with a stable behind it, a 
garden and a rood of green 
—where I might fairly 
commence housekeeping 
and the writing of books *” 

But, face to face with 
the near prospect of un- 
dertaking life in a cottage 
with Thomas Carlyle, Miss 
Jane’s courage began to 
waver, and in this fashion 
matters went on for more 
than two years. First 
time he urged her, coy lit- 
tle Jane said she ‘‘loved 
him,’’ confessed to admir- 
ation, affection, sympa- 
thy, but told him he was 
not to suppose she loved 
him so much as to do 
whatever he liked. ‘‘I 
will marry no one else,’’ 
she grants him, but not 
yet will she marry him, 
concluding, 


“you need not attempt 
further argument. My de- 
cisions, when I do decide. 
are unalterable as the laws 
of the Medes and Persians. 
Write instantly and tell me that you are content to leave the event 
to time and destiny, and in the meanwhile to continue my friend 


and guardian, which you have so long faithfully been, and nothing 
more.”’ ° 


Thomas, however, had had enonch of the ‘friend and 
guardian’? business. He wanted to be married and settled 
in life: he wanted his ‘‘ little woman”: and he told her, pret- 
tilv. that he was decided. ‘* You have to decide, my own 
dear love, to take me—or leave me—now!" To which she 
replied that she was not quite in love with him yet, but that 
in a vear or two perhaps the ‘‘onlv”’ destiny for her would 
be to be his wife: but for fear Thomas might take this too 
literally she added. sweetly, that rather than give him up she 
would marry him ‘‘ to-morrow.” 

‘They were married on October 17, 1826—more than five 
vears after their first meeting—and went to live first at Com- 
lev Bank, E‘dlinburgh, where Jane took up her first struggles 
with housekeeping. and where more than one eminent man 
came to the little weekly tea-parties of the struggling young 
couple. Carlyle was beginning. in his own words, ‘‘to 
get into note and employment,” but his health continued 
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wretched and Edinburgh living was expensive and unfitting 
for literary labor, so in May, 1828, the Carlyles moved to 
Craizgenputtock, a farm on the moors of Dumfrieshire, which 
belonged to Dr. Welsh’s estate. Carlyle added a second 
story to the farm-house, built a smaller house which, together 
with the farm, he leased to his brother Alexander for two 
hundred pounds a year, and took up his residence there, 
staying for six years, during which time he devoted himself 
very zealously to literary pursuits; and Sartor Resartus was 
among the results, 

But it was a lonely life, on the moors, and for a student 
who contemplated such researches as Carlyle did it wasa 
long way from great collections of books. In May. 1834, 
they made their last flitting, to London, where they settled in 
Great Cheyne Row, Chelsea—in a house now perhaps the 
most visited of any private residence in all London, owing 
to the forty-seven years of Carlyle’s occupancy. ITlere he 
wrote The French Recolution, Cromiell and Frederick the 
Great ; here he was visited 
by nearly every great man 
of that period; here his 
Jane lived and suffered 
what she called ‘that 
long disease, my life;” 
hither shewas brought. out 
of her brougham, dead. on 
an April day in 1866: here 
he died, nearly fifteen 
years afterward; here is 
the famous ‘‘sound- proof’? 
study, and here, preserved 
as a public memorial, are 
all the thousand and one 
reminders of their long 
tenancy. Here Jane Car- 
lyle kept the little chair 
in which she had sat 
as a child and in which 
she hoped with all her 
woman's heart that her 
child might sit. Here 
they talked over this 
sorrow, he and she, and 
after she was gone from 
him he wrote of it in 
loving memory: 


‘Her little bit of a first 
chair, its wee, wee arms, 
etc., visible to me in the 
closet at this moment, is 
still here, and always was; 
I have ijiooked at it hun- 
dreds of times, from of old, 
with many thoughts. No 
daughter or son of hers 
was to sit there; so it had 
been appointed us, my Dar- 
ling. I have no book thou- 
sandth part so beautiful as 
Thou; but these were our 
only ‘children.’—and, in a true sense, these were verily OURS, and 
will perhaps live some time in the world, after we are both gone; 
and be of no damage to the poor, brute chaos of a world, let us 
hope! The will of the Supreme shall be accomplished: Amen. 


Here, in this old Chelsea house, Thomas Carlyle realized 
the vision of married life he described in his letter to his 
disappointed friend. Here Jane Carlyle lay ill. year after 
year. and he sat above her in his study and toiled at the 
creat histories while she hungered for the touches of his 
hands. Here. in the drawing-room, night after night, she 
lay on the couch. a pale bundle of agony. and he talked on 
and on to her, according to his anguished recollection, of the 
battles of Frederick. when her heart starved for less intellec- 
tual and more human companionship. And here he sat, 
alone and comfortless, when she was gone, and grieved his 
heart out that he had not been more kind, that he had 
toiled so for fame. for Cromicell and Frederick and Mirabeau, 
and had left his little Jeannie to her own life, conscious 
always that he loved her. but content never to tell her so. 
Ah, surely it was the very humanest love story that one 
could read, for even so do not we all? 
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FANCY STITCHES AND EMBROIDERIES. 


The latest novelty in ribbon embroidery is the intro- 
duction of crinkled ribbon by way of variety. Charmingly 
dainty effects can be obtained by the use of these ribbons, 
and the methods of working with them are much more varied 
than for the plain ribbons. Some beautiful designs for the 
plain ribbons were given in this department in the May num- 
ber. The crinkled ribbons are narrower than the plain ones 
and are very glossy; they are made in many pretty art shades. 
They are never mixed with the plain ribbons, for the two 
kinds do not harmonize well with each other. 

As already noted, there are various methods of working. 
For instance, a double rose may be simulated in three different 
ways: First. by little raised loops in different shades, taking 
each stitch through the material; by taking the stitches 
through, as if working with embroidery silk, and drawing 
them tichtly, giving the effect of padded embroidery; lastly, 
by sewing down the ribbon entirely on the surface, holding 
the ribbon edgewise and following the shape of the petals 
round and round, starting 
from the center with the 
darkest shade. 

Small flowers such as 
the forget-me-not can be 
made with a = single or 
double stroke for each 
leaflet. according to the 
size of the petals; for very 
small blossoms each petal 
can be put in with a 
French knot. This gives 
avery raised appearance. 
For foliage the leaves are 
treated according to their 
size, with one, two or 
three strokes. If with 
three, make the center one 
the longest. This forms 
& very pretty, 
small rose-leaf. 
For large leaves 
the stitches can 
be made like 
satin stitch, only 
further apart 
than with silk. 
For large stems 
the ribbon can 
be stem-stitch- 
ed. but for fine 
work. such as 
that illustrated, 
filo floss can de 
taken for stems 
and for connect- 
ing leaves. If 
preferred, the 
foliage can be 
put in entirely with filo floss, but this way of working would 
take longer, as muy readily be understood. 

The necessity must be noted of using short needlefuls of 
ribbon and a needle fully large enough to carry it easily 
through the material worked upon, for these ribbons impov- 
erish and lose their «loss very quickly if improperly handled. 
All ribbon-work calls for a rich material for its foundation. 
Satin, silk or velvet are suitable. The material must be 
stretched in a frame. It is next to impossible to do good 
ribbon-work in the band or judge properly of its effect 
while in progress. Needless to say, there is much scope for 
individual taste in this fascinating branch of art needlework. 

The design with the basket of flowers depending from a 
knotted ribbon is intended for the covering of a pair of book 
supports. This would make a very pretty wedding present. 
The basket is worked with a double strand of filo floss taken 
over lines of Japanese gold thread laid first as a foundation. 
The stitches are rather open and worked on the same princi- 
ple as the filling known as spider’s web. The knotted 
Tibbon is tirst outlined with fine Japanese gold thread couched 
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No. 1. 








down very accurately so as to show the turns of the ribbon. 
It is then filled in with a light-violet shade of crinkled ribbon 
caught down with very fine sewing silk or split filo floss 
matching the ribbon in color very exactly. 

The roses are worked according to the first of the three 
methods already described. The star-like flowers have each 
two strokes to a petal, being too large to look rich enouch 
with one stroke. The ground is a rich cream-colored satin. 
This design could be utilized for other purposes than that for 
which it was specially made. It would be pretty for a box 
top or for the center of a handkerchief or glove case, with 
a wreath of flowers around it something in the style of the 
border on the remaining colored design. This design, as it 
stands, will serve for a scent satchet, a small box cover or 
a note case. 

The scheme of color may be varied to suit individual taste. 
For instance, the small blossoms may be blue instead of yel- 
low to represent forget-me-nots; the mixture of these favor- 
ite little blossoms with 
pink roses is always pop- 
ular. Then, again, the 
whole scheme may be 
carried out in yellow by 
substituting that color for 
the roses. 

At the back of the col- 
ored plate two designs 
will be found intended for 
working with the plain 
ribbons. The method of 
treating these ribbous was 
fully entered into in the 
May number. The small 
sprays are suggestions 
that may be adapted for 
muny little decorative 
trifles by dividing or re- 
peating them. 
The larger de- 
sign shows rath- 
er more thin a 
quarter of a 
handsome large 
photograph- 
frame with an 
opening about 
tive and a half 
by eight inches. 

The rococo 
scrolls can be 
worked solidly 
with filo floss in 
two or three 
shades of one 
color—old gold, 
for instance— or 
they can be out- 
lined with Jap- 
anese gold 
thread and filled 
in with a very 
close cat-stitch. The cross bars may be also of gold thread 
caught down with colored silk or with white crossed several 
times to look like pearls. The small forms that join the 
scrolls are outlined with gold thread and filled in with French 
knots made of shaded ribbon. 

Of the stitches illustrated No. 1 is a weaving stitch that is 
very useful and effective for designs made up of scroll work. 
As will be seen, the silk is all on the surface. It does not 
admit of blending shades, but several coiors can be used in 
the scrolls. No. 2 is usually known as tapestry stitch, but 
it is really derived from the Chinese encroachiny flat stitch 
used for black shading. No. 8 is simple tent stitch. This is 
the foundation of ali cross stitches, of which there is a numer- 
ous family. No. 4 is quite useful for open work. It consists 
of parallel lines of chain stitch, with the silk looped in from 
side to side. EMMA CHAYWOOD. 
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settling down for the time into the 
old home ways, a help to mother 
and a pleasure fn the family circle, 
where their progressive point of 
view and their cheery good-nature 
brighten the surroundings amaz- 
ingly. Girls from Denver or Salt. 
Lake City, San Francisco or other 
distant point, who wish to be 
educated at one of the New Eng- 
land colleges, cannot return home 


By CAROLYN HALSTED. from the time they leave in Sep- 


tember until the following Sum- 


VACATION OCCUPATIONS. mer, and to those every moment 


of the vacation is precious, and 


Just as the great world is made up of all sorts and condi- mere existence with the family coterie is bliss. 
tions of people and their varied fortunes, so in the college The systematic and studious girl often schedules a pro- 
world side by side stand the rich girl who, financially, has gramme of work for its own sake, which sometimes she car- 
no thought for the morrow, and the poor girl who must ries out to the letter or, allows to dwindle into nothingness 
supply all her own needs, while among their companiuns can as the hot August days come to stultify the keenest faculties, 
be found all grades from ample to limited means. To the contenting herself with an interesting novel or a magazine 


outsider who studies the severe require- 
ments of the curriculum and notes the 
busy life of the young collegian it would 
seem that when the long vacation comes 
all collegedom would settle down at once 
to a state of rest; but, in reality, Summer 
days are passe | as variously as the girls 
themselves differ in individuality and cir- 
cumstances, and each has a different tale 
to tell when the reopening of college calls 
for Summer experiences. 

The favorite dream of the student is to 
spend the vacation abroad, and many are 
fortunate enough to realize it, especially 
between the juniorand senior years, which 
is usually regarded as the most profitable 
time. The fashionable resorts always 
prove attractive to the increasing number 
of undergraduates belonging tothe ‘*smart 
set”? and whose people own Summer 
places. The gay whirl is a sharp contrast 
to the intentional simplicity of feminine 
college life, helping to furnish some new 
ideas to the studious maiden, but apparent- 
ly not dis- 
turbing her 
mental equi- 
librium. 

One of the 
jolliest ways 
is when tlhe 
college girls 
bring home 
their chums 
for vacation. 
AVassar girl, 
daughter of 
& prominent 
New York 
artist who 
Owns @ fine 
old Colonial 
homestead in 
picturesque 
Massac hiu- 
setts, made a 
practice of in- 
Vitiughertwo 
best friends 
for the Sum- 
mer, her 
brother from 
Harvard sup- 
plying =the 




























atory. 
TT —— —— —_—— There is al- 
eWaaugetea oe} ey > —s | | ways a class 
A SS, - of girls who 


Sa : 
“ioe arn % <e + rtd sts have fallen 
Ade > y ae, eer 4 >! : . 

Kio 3 ee he behind in 
a oe x } their stud- 
les from ab- 
sence, illness 
or other 
cause, and 
these seize. 
the Summer 
days of re- 
creation to 
make up for 
lost time and 
prepare for 
special ex- 
aminations ip 
the Autumn. 
or otherwise 
working off 
their condi- 

tions. 

The  spe- 
cialist now 
and uzaim 
hies away to 
the Summer 
school to 
take an extra 
course in her chosen branch. Wood's Hole on 
the Massachusetts coast is the ‘‘ happy hunt- 
ing ground” of the biologist, who manages 
there to combine any amount of fun with her 
original investigation. The Summer schools 
of Harvard, Ann Arbor, the University of 
Chicago, Oberlin and Cornell are among those 
most patronized, and this season one is opened 
by Columbia. 


A JOLLY SET AT WELLS. 





To a number of college girls the long vaca- 
tion is a serious time when the question of 
bread-and-butter must be faced, and these are- 
on the alert to find some occupation suitable: 
to their capacities and agreeable to their 
tastes. The faculty makes it a point to aid 
in securing such work for its self-supporting 
undergraduates. It is surprising how much 
these young girls find to do and how cheer. 
fully and well they do it. 

Tutoring is the pursuit most largely fol- 
lowed, the collegians giving lessons‘at their 


Masculine GOLF AT VASSAR. own homes and those of their scholars and. 


contingent. 


occasionally in classes. Another method is to 


Delightful companionship and an interminable round of rides, live in a famity and give instruction for board alone or, if 
drives, golf, teas, picnics, dances and other gay doings made several pupils are taught, for board and remuneration. 


the days ideal. 


Not long since a Wellesley student was offered a positiom 


Many college girls go home to a quiet Summer existence, for the Summer in a household where the mother was ilk 
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and several children needed oversight. She was a sunny- 


natured girl and soon ingratiated herself in the family’s | 


affections, becoming like an older daughter. She taught the 
children certain hours a day and kept them out-of-doors as 
much as possible. The next Summer she was asked to 
accompany the oldest daughter abroad, and the trip proved 
most delightful. 

Another Wellesley girl went to Northfield, Mass., during 
the student conferences and agreed to clean the houses and 
take charge of them. She found her labors decidedly differ- 
ent from her Winter of calculus and astronomical computa- 
tions, but she proved satisfactorily to her employers that the 
higher education fits for rather than hinders housework. 

The Wellesley maiden has a penchant for college settle- 
ment work and is always pleased to fill any vacancy either 
at the neighboring Boston settlement house in Tyler Street, 
or in New York’s Rivington Street colony. She sees life 
in these spots, but is usually sent to the vacation cottages 
to look after the little waifs getting their first taste of 
country life. : 

All the colleges send their quota of girls to seaside and 
mountain resorts to act as waitresses in the Summer hotels. 
They always awaken interest among the guests, who inquire 
into their persunal history and treat them with pronounced 
favor. In the case of some Smith College girls at a hotel in 
the White Mountains the ladies even made up a purse and 
presented it with many words of good will and commen- 
dation. 

The Smith contingent has made a name for itself in sewing, 
one girl scoring a record of some three hundred gymnasium 
suits, though much of this work was accomplished in term 
time. But the needle is pursued with telling alacrity in holi- 
day time as well and with lucrative results. 

The Mount Holyoke girls are proverbially versatile, 
seemingly coming naturally by the Mary Lyon spirit of 
making things go. As they are good scholars, teaching in 
Summer schools or in families, with outside tutoring, always 
forms a good part of their work. The Mount Holyoke 
wage-earner has been successful as a book agent, typewriter 
and stenoyrapher, and as a copyist. She is also domestic in 
tastes, a qualification becoming more and widely acknowl- 
edged as a good thing in the college-bred woman. Conse- 
quently. she makes a proficient housekeeper, manager and 
companion. 

The students at the Teachers’ College, New York, who take 
the course in domestic science are so thoroughly and scienti- 
fically trained in the homely arts of cooking and dressmaking 
* that they are always in demand as teachers, directors or 
assistants. Not only do they know how to prepare and cook 
food, but they have learned the health values of it; also the 
correct sanitary environment that should pertain not only 
to the kitchen, but to the drawing-room and bedrooms. In 
dressmaking, too, they go beyond the mere manual part and 
become experts in original designing. 

During her Summer holiday a clever Barnard undergradu- 
ate filled orders for cake, producing such dainty confections 
that the outcome was a most satisfactory bank account 
upon which to draw for the Winter’s college course. The 
making of fudges, fancy chocolates and bonbons of all 
descriptions is a similar summer trade for the bread-winning 
‘“undergrad.’?; and home-made bread, rolls, bread-sticks, 
biscuit and tea-cakes constitute another cooking specialty. 
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Another Barnard girl has taken up the business of adver- 
tising, being connected with that department of a New 
York store. In this she has worked up step by step, master- 
ing the details, until now her services are very vaiuable. 
She regards it as a field well suited to the feminine capabili- 
ties, and one that is already drawing upon womankind ‘for 
its promoters. 

A congenial plan has been devised by still another Barnard . 
girl for a series of classes on current topics. Any Summer 
place lends itself to such literary study, and it is not difficult 
to arouse interest among the fair members of the community. 
This young lady prepares a weekly talk on the events of the 
hour, and collects her listeners at the houses of different 
members. They discuss the matters in hand, ask questions 
and profit by the résumé condensed into half an hour’s lecture 
by their youthful instructor. 

The Vassar girl is no way behind her sister of other col- 
leges in looking after herself, and chronicles of her show that 
she has varied the list of occupations by taking a position in 
a country store, where she quickly learned the intricacies of 
the business and added to her stock of personal experiences. 

In another instance a Vassar student assumed the general 
clerkship of the Placid Club, while a third helped last season 
with the fresh-air children near Boston, and intends to repeat 
her experiment this Summer. The impecunious junior or 
senior often finds herself asked to coach a backward under- 
classman, and when this includes two or three months of 
agreeable country life out of school hours she decides that 
it is the choicest manner of making money that the college 
girl can hit upon. 

Radcliffe, Bryn Mawr and the rest have done their share 
in the way of vacation busy-bees, but in the West the percent- 
age is much larger than at the Eastern institutions of learn- 
ing, the remark once having been made that one was quite 
out of fashion at the University of Chicago if she were not 
endeavoring to at least earn part of her scholastic fees. 

The college girl finds plenty of unthought-of ways of 
turning an honest penny—such as taking and selling amateur 
photographs, doing various kinds of sketching and art work, 
accompanying on the piano or playing dance music, shopping 
and selling on commission, beside fancy work of all sorts. 

The comparison is sometimes made between the self- 
supporting college girl and college man. Although not yet 
as numerous as her masculine colleague, she is gaining 
ground, and in spite of the doubts as to her ability, some- 
times expressed, she is constantly exemplifying that in this, 
as in other respects, she is keeping apace of her brother. Itis 
largely a question of physical endurance, she having already 
proved her supply of brains; and as her wholesome and 
practical training of the present régime tell more and more, 
just so much more readily can she meet the demands of self- 
support. 

But the college toiler is not a thing apart any more than 
the college girl in general. In speaking of their Summer 
pursuits President Taylor, of Vassar, says of his students: 
‘*Indeed, I do not think that they are very different from 
other girls in these respects, and I glory personally in the 
fact that they are not peculiar. I only hope that the impulse 
of our college is doing something to awaken in them alla 
desire to use these long vacations to improve their lives, and 
we generally try to give them some impulse that way before 
the season closes.”’ : 


DREAM ROSES. 


If any love-dream come, 
Ere yet its beauty closes, 
Pluck it and drink its breath; 
Love-dreams are lovers’ roses. 


Love has a sweeter June 

Than sets the red rose blowing ; 
Pluck it before it fall, 

The pale rose soonest going. 


If any love-dream come, 
Ere yet its beauty closes, 
Pluck it and drink its breath ; 


Love-dreams are lovers’ roses. 


JOHN), VANGE CHENEY, 





CoNDUcTED BY Mrs. FRANK LEARNED. 


APPROPRIATE DRESS. 


Inquiries are so often made in regard to dress for various 
occasions that a few suggestions are offered here. The gen- 
eral rule to be followed is to dress in accordance with the 
time, place, season or entertainment, to avoid eccentricity 
and hold to simplicity, and to dress in harmony with one’s 
means and age. For morning wear in the street, for walk- 
ing, driving or church a tailor-made gown or, in warm 
weather in the country, a thin woolen, foulard or dimity 
may be worn, with a rather plain but becoming hat. At after- 
noon teas, lawn parties and day weddings guests may wear 
more elaborate dresses and hats. A bride is often married in 
a so-called travelling dress, which may in reality be a hand- 
some visiting or reception dress and hat. Before going away 
she changes this for a plain tailor-made dress and simple hat. 
A bridegroom wears at a day wedding a black frock coat and 
waistcoat, finely striped dark-gray trousers, white silk Ascot 
or four-in-hand tie, gray or pearl-colored gloves, and patent- 
leather shoes. Before going on the wedding journey he dons 
a travelling suit. | 

Materials suitable for yachting are serge, tweed, duck or 
piqué, with sailor hats for young girls and small hats, not 
over-trimmed, for older women. 

Young girls at balls and dances should wear light materials, 
absolutely fresh. It is not appropriate to wear tea-gowns or 
tea-jJackets at breakfast at a friend’s house or ata hotel. <A 
négligé, familiar style of dress is not good form, 

In regard to gloves, it is never proper to go without them 
in the street or when travelling. They must be worn at all 
entertainments. Men wear gloves if there is dancing ; other- 
wise it is optional with them. At ea dinner or luncheon 
women remove their gloves when sitting down at table and 
resume them when rising or returning to the drawing-rooms. 
At atea-table or when playing cards gloves are inappropriate. 
At a standing-up supper one usually keeps on gloves. A 
hostess wears gloves at an evening party, but not when 
receiving before a dinner or luncheon. At a lawn party or 
outdoor entertainment a hostess who expects to go out among 
her guests may wear a bonnet or toque. 

Women who have passed their first youth should study 
carefully the style of dress adapted to their age, coloring and 
figure and, while not affecting youthful dress, must not drift 
into a permanent stvle of costume nor dress in an elderly 
fashion, nor become. indifferent to harmonious effects. 


REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs, H—It was a pleasure to receive your cordial and apprecia- 
tive letter and to know that the replies were useful. A wedding 
gift depends on what amount the giver wishes to spend and what 
may suit the bride's taste and circumstances. It 18 wise never to 
give a picture, because few persons can make a selection in this 
line that will suit another’s taste. Lamps, bric-&-brac and orna- 
ments are doubtful gifts. A choice gold buckle, a card-case of 
white suede with a precious stone set in the clasp, a parasol w.th 
a rare and handsome handle would be new ideas for gifts. It is 
usual to send a wedding gift directly from the shop where it is 
purchased; one’s visiting card is enclosed in a small envelope and 
may be put inside of the box containing the gift. If the gift is for 
a friend in whom one is specially interested one may write across 
the top of the card “With best wishes,” or, * With cordial con- 
gratulations "; otherwise, it is best not to write anything. 


Inquirer.—A girl need not give an engagement ring to her 
fiance. Wedding cake is placed in small oblong boxes made 
for the purpose and covered with white vellum paper, tied with a 
narrow white satin ribbon, The boxes are sometimes placed on a 
table and each guest may tke one, or 4 servant may pass them 
about among the guests on a large silver tray. 
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FErangeline, Miss D., Euphrasia and Kathreen.— 
Read the hints to cerrespondents in this and the 
June number. It is not necessary for those who 
receive marriage announcements to send gifts. 
Correspondents who send detinite inquiries and a 
stamped and addressed envelope will receive full 
information by mail, When e man is to be mar- 
ried his friends send gifts to the bride, whether 
they know her personally or not, and a man con. 
siders this more of 2 compliment than if presents 
were sent tohimself. The bride should acknowl. 
edge the gifts by writing cordial notes, and should 
try to make her future husband’s friends fee! that 
she considers them her own as well. A note 
should begin ‘‘ Dear Mr. Smith,” and be signed, 
‘Sincerely yours, Emily Blank.” If an unad- 
dressed gift has been received by a bride with the donor's curd 
enciosed, one may suppose that the omission of the name was a mis- 
tuke. When there are sons and daughters in a family separate 
invitations should be addressed to “The Messrs. Smith’ and * The 
Misses Smith.” <A bride tries to return calls within a few weeks. 
It is well to have some system ubout making such visits, otherwise 
these social debts accumulate and become a burden. 


Jf—1. It is not good form to have small dishes or saucers beside 
one’s plate. Vegetables should be taken on the plate with the 
meat. At breakfast or luncheon a smail bread-and-butter plate is 
sometimes placed at the left of one’s plate. At dessert the plates 
are usually arranged as follows: The finger bowl is on a small 
plate with a fine doily between to prevent scratching; this plate 
rests on another, the necessary silver being sometimes laid on the 
upper plate. One removes the silver, laying it down at the right 
and left, then takes off the finger bowl and doily, placing them on 
the left. ‘The dessert is eaten from the uppcr plate, this being removed 
later by the servant, the under plate being used for the fruit 
course. 2. When making a dinner ora purty call it is polite to 
inquire for the other ladies of the family, as well as the hostess in 
whose name the invitation was issued, and to leave cards for them. 
3. lf a man calls to see a girl, it would be cordial of her mother to 
ask him to come again. She may say, informally, ‘* We are always 
at home on Friday afternoons,” or something of the sort. There 
is no harm for a girl to mention to a man when she is at home to 
friends generally, but it is not good form for her to suggest a time 
when he may find her alone, as if she were anxious to monopolize 
his attention. It is not correct to leave cards when going to a 
dinner. <A call is obligatory after a dinner or a card party. 
4. Young girls should never go on board a man’s yacht uniess 
accompanied by wu marricd woman as a chaperon. If calling 
to see ladies living on a yacht und they are not on bourd at the 
lime, it would be proper to leave cards with the person who 
informs you of their absence. If they are on board it would not 
seem necessary to leave cards. Visits on a yacht are less cere- 
monious than in a house, and visitors are not so many that they 
may be forgotten. If invited to go on a suiling party by some 
ladies who hire a boat for the occasion, it would be polite to call 
afterward at the house of the one who specially invited you. 
5. Your query about “Jeaving cards without calling’ is rather 
vague, as there would be no courtesy in leaving cards at a house 
without inquiring for the hostess. The only occasion when one 
docs so is immediately after a deuth in a family, when one does not 
inquire if people are at home because it 1s understood that they are 
not receiving at such a time, and cards are left simply to express 
sympathy. 6. It is proper to introduce people who are calling cn 
one at the same time. ‘Those who came first should be the first to 
leave. If they rise to take leave just as the others enter, it would 
not be necessary to muke any intrcductions. 


Doris and Inquisitive Edith.—It is sufficient to say when you 
return that you have had a pleasant drive. A woman has the 
privilege of asking a man to call, and she should be purticular to 
have him meet her parents then. 


A. Y. Z—The address should be *‘ Lieut. Lawrence Black.” 


Muriel.—1. A young girl cannot be too careful about a chance 
acquaintance with a young man of whom her parents, brothers or 
friends know nothing at all, and she had best not receive attentions 
from one of whose antecedents, character, home surroundings and 
associates she is ignorant. Her parents have the experience of 
years and life to guide them, and she may rely on their judgment. 
2. In one’s own family it may not be necessary to show formality, 
but it is important always to be as polite and considerate at home 
us elsewhere. 3. If two men offer a girl a seat in a crowded train, 
she can thank them und take whichever seat is more converient. 
If one of the strangers takes the vacaut seat, it would neither 
be necessary nor good form to talk to him. If he shouid offer a 
book or a newspaper, she may simply say ‘Thank you,” and 
take it if she pleases, returning it with a quiet word of thanks later, 
but it is very casy to show that one does not encourage conversa- 
tion, and a well-bred man would pot_presumejon,any occasion. 
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<n ae ; Pee USED IN CROCHETING. 
, OO ‘ .—Loop. 
Ne ay * 8. ¢. Sin le crochet. 
iy LM e h. d. c.— Half-double crechet. 
IMM gs p.—Picot. 
ne +L I O ( ¢ Cl) ch. st.—Chuain stitch. 
Pep d. c.— Double crochet. 
eda ton: tr. c.—Treble crochet. 
wea. + + + sl. st.—Slip stitch. 
ow 3 je Repeat.—Thia means to work designated rows, rounds 
or portions of the work as many times as directed. 
a * Stars or asterisks mean, as mentioned wherever they occur, that the detalis given between them are to be repeated 
as many times as directed before going on with the detalis which foliow the next *. Asan example: * 6 ch., 
i s. co in the next space and repeat twice more from * (or last *), means that you are to crochet as follows; 
6 ch., ! 8. c. In the next space, 6 ch., ! 8. c. In the next space, 6 ch., | s. c. in the next space, thus repeating 
the 6 ch., ! 8. c In the next space, trrice more after making it the first time, making it three times in all before 
proceeding with tne next part of the direction. 
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FANCY CROCHETED BELT. stitches it takes to make half full—fingers are not all one size. 
Repeat from * until the size of belt is reached. Twenty- 
Figure No. 1.—Select crochet silk the same shade as the eight rings make a 24-inch belt. 


dress material. One half-ounce ball will be sufficient, pro- When one side is finished work back in the same manner, 
vided cotton thread of except that the rings 
the same sbade is used have been previously 
for the filling. The formed. On both sides 


belt illustrated was 
made simply of the 
silk. Begin by wind- 
ing a series of heavy 
rings and joining the 
upper half while work- 
ing forward and the 
lower half in working 
back. In working for- 
ward the belt looks as 
though po shape could 
possibly be given to 
the rings. Follow in- 
structions and it will 
come out. all right. 
Ribbon of a width to 
fit into the rings is 
laced through and then 
tied in a bow at the (this costing fifty cents, 
front. Wider ribbon will make the bodies 
could be used with of two corset-covers) ; 
good effect in the same four vards of white 
way. A fancy buckle may be substituted forthe ribbon bow. ribbon three-eighths of an inch wide, and a medium-size 
Begin the belt in this manner : Wind the thread for the _ steel crochet hook. 


of the belt, border the 
rings with 3 roll picot 
stitches of 15 overs 
each, placed at regular 
intervals and passing 
from one ring to the 
other with slip stitches. 


CROCHETED COR- 
SET-COV ER. 


Figure No. 2.—Ma- 
terials required: Three 
spools of white ‘ Bril- 
liant’’ crochet cotton; 
one ladies’ white lisle 
thread vest, sleeveless 
and with low neck 





FIGURE No. 1—FANCY CROCHETED BELT.. 


foundation ring 15 times over two fingers. Int» the ring Make a chain of 28 stitches. * draw up last loop one- 
thus made worx double crochet stitches until it is half full; eighth of an inch, throw thread over needle and _ pull 
30 should through; 
be enough. then put the 


hook bet ween 
the drawn 
loop and 
the thread 


* Now wind 
another ring 
just like this 
close up 


to the last just pulled 
double cro- through, 
chet. Lay thread over 


the crochet and draw 


needle on the through 
fingers and again, thus 
wicd over it making 2stit- 
also, as the ches on hook; 
ring may thus thread over 
be more eas- and draw 
ily slipped off throuch these 
the fingers. 2 stitches to 

Next work form a knot. 
2d. c. on this Repeat from 
second = uy *, 1s.c. in 
and join. in . en eo eh) PEA as Ws Ss ORR D ENC Oke ee Wa Saray reine oe Sth ch. from 
the follow- TN ROR RSIANSRD YS SACS Se STS ag OUR od 21 a Oe A at it 1st loop 
ing manner: “SA OS AVS OED CRT RRS! Ot) be eS Loam made; 1 s.c. 


nik iS vs pa fog at " 


in 6th ch. * 
Make 2 knot 
sts. Skip 3 


Take out the 
needle and 
insert it in 





the second FIGURE No. 2.—CROCHETED CORSET-COVER. ch. and make 
last d. c. of 1 s. c. in 
the first ring each of next 


and draw the loopthrough. Now2d.c.onringagainandjoin 2 ch. stitches. Repeat from *3 times, Turn. * Make 2 
in the same way, always to corresponding stitch opposite. Re- knots, 18. c. in loop at right of knot, 1s. c. in loop at left of 
peat this until five joiningsaremade. Find out justhowmany knot*. Mepeat from *to* 4 times.» Always make the knot 
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and the 2s. c. stitches tight, and throughout the work 
make 2 8s. c. between every knot stitch. Turn and con- 
tinue to crochet knot stitch back and forth until the strip 
is 10} inches long. When turning always draw up the first 
loop one-quarter of an inch instead of one-eighth of an inch, 
thus making the edge of the work looser. 

Now form the arm-hole thus: * Make } knot stitch, 1 s. c. 
in first loop of previous row, 1 s. c. in 2nd loop; knot stitch 
across, turn. * Make 4 knot sts. across, turn, Repeat from 
*to *, Make 3 knot sts. across, turn. Repeat from * to *. 
Continue to crochet 2 knot sts. across and back until you 
have a narrow strip 24 incheslong. Beginning on the lower 
or straicht edge of the strip make * 1 knot st., 1 s. c. in each 
loop of previous row. Repeat from *, bringing you to the 
opposite edge of the strip. * Make 3 continuous loops with 
a kuot between. turn. Make 1s. c. on each side of third 
knot from the stitch on hook, knot stitch across, turn. Knot 
stitch across *. Repeat from * to * twice. This makes the 
strip the sume width as before narrowing. and forms the arm- 
hole, which will be completed by a strap over the shoulder. 

Knot stitch back and forth until there is a straight strip 
measuring 104 inches from this point. 

Ferm another arm-hole exactly like the one just made and 
join the work with slip stitches to the 28 ch. at the beginning. 
Break thread. 

Beginning where the work first commenced ‘to narrow, 
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From The Macmillan Company, New York: 

Man and His Ancestors, by Charlies Morris. 

Abraham Lincoin, by Norman Hapgood. 

Home Nursing, by Evelyn Harrison. 

The Amateurs Practical Garden Book, by C. E. Hume aia 
L. H. Bailey. 

Man and His Ancestors, A Study in Evolution, by Charles 
Morris, is written for the middle million of thinking people 
who may have ideas on the subject of the origin of man and 
yet may not be able to reach a fixed conclusion. There are 
thirteen chapters dealing with the origin of language, the first 
stage, of human evolution, vestiges of man’s ancestry and 
kindred subjects. Mr. Morris offers a number of hypotheses 
original with himself and traces step by step the progress of 
man from his ancestral form to his present state, the study of 


his physical development being followed by a consideration - 


of his moral and spiritual evolution. The greatest value the 
book has forthe ordinary reader is the array of facts which 
have been discovered since Darwin’s time and the author’s 
presentation of them in popular form divested of abstruse or 
technical terms. 

Abraham Lincoin, The Man of.the People, is a book which 
every loyal American will read with interest. The author 
has made his story of the life of the martyred President read 
very differently from the usual biography. He apparently 
has been able to put himself into the reader’s place and has 
told just what one wishes to know of the great man. He 
omits nothing, apologizes for nothing. Praise or blame have 
smail place, and suppression none, in the story of a large soul. 
Mr. Hapgood was born on Lincoln’s own ground and largely 


with his traditions, and therefore gives an atmosphere which | 


would be impossible for an alien to produce. The book is an 
admirable addition to the literature of the day. 

Home Nursing gives the modern scientific methods for the 
care of the sick, reduced to the simplest rules and remedies. 
There are general directions regarding the nourishment that 
should be given, and several pages of simple recipes for 
invalids. The first chapter treats of the arrangement of the 
sick-room, and the author has a Sena dissertation on 
pillows. 
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make 3 knot sts. on the top edge, working back toward the 
28 ch. Turn, 3 knot sts. back. Continue back and forth 
until there is a strip 7$ inches long; join with slip stitch on 
opposite side of arm-hole where the widening stopped. This 
completes the arm-hole. Finish the other in the same 
manner. 

Crochet a border around the neck and each arm-hole as 
follows: 2 tr. c. in knot stitch, 1 ch., 2 tr. c. in next knot 
stitch, 1 ch., repeat all around, join. Ch. 8, 1 8. c. between 
2tr.c. Repeat all around. Join. 9d. c. over 8 ch., 1 8.¢. 
in next 8ch. Repeat all around. Join. 4 ch. 18, c. in 2d 
d.c., 4 ch. 1s. c. in 4th d.c., 4’ch. 1 8. c. in 6th d.c., 4 
ch. 1 8. c. in s. c. between scollops. Repeat all around 
Join. 

Cut off the fancy top of the vest straight across, then cut 
the vest in two, crosswise, at the center. This will make the 
bodies for two corset-covers, Make a very narrow hem on 
the edge where the fancy top was cut off and sew the cro- 
cheted yoke to this. Make a half-inch hem on the bottom. 
Run ribbon around the neck, tying in a bow in front, and 
around each arm hole, tying in a bow on each shoulder. 
Run ribbon in the hem at the bottom, to be drawn and tied 
in front. 

A handsome garment may be made by making the border 
of blue or pink, and running in white ribbons. A vest body 
of the same shade as the border may also he used. | 


The Amateur’s Practical Garden Book con- 
tains the simplest directions for the growing 
of the most common things about the house 
and garden. Even in the abundance of books 
of rural experience this one need not be pro- 
nounced superfluous, as it appeals to a large 
class of readers and gardeners. Those who 
have no garden nor front or back yard may 
read it with profit and learn the kind of. roots 
and blossoms which may be grown indoors to best advan- 
tage. L. H. Bailey is the author of ‘‘The Garden-Craft - 
Series’? and C. E. Hume is gardener to the Horticultural 
Department of Cornell University. 
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From D. Appleton and Company, New York: 

The White Terror, by Felix Gras. — 

Diana Tempest, by Mary Cholmondeley. 

The White Terror is a stirring and adventurous tale of 
Provence during the French Revolution. Several of the 
characters will be familiar to the readers of The Reds of the 
Midi. Countessine Adeline and her peasant lover, who wins 
his spurs and the affection of the little aristocrat by his manli- 
ness and bravery, are carried through to the end of their lives. 
The author paints the history of the faithful Pastolet with 
vividness, while treating his romance and sentiment with an 
equally trenchant pen. The faithful old Curé, who loses 
his life for those he loves and for his country, is a finely 
drawn character; and so are the humble friends who love 
and serve the Countessine. The chapters which describe 
the Pope’s Palace at Avignon, and the ceremonials there 
are extremely interesting and well written. One who has 
wandered for days in and about the city and the Palace needs 
very little imagination to see the events described. Thetrans- 
lator, Catherine A. Janvier, has entered admirably into the 
spirit of the author. 

Diana Tempest is a new edition of Miss Cholmondeley's 
first book, which the great popularity of Red Pottage has 
brought into further notice. It contains a portrait of the 
author and a sketch of her life and methods.of work. Diana 
Tempest is named for her mother, whose life went out when 
the child was born. She is brought up by her grandmother 
and turns out a fine, healthy, normal girl with none of her 
father’s selfishness or “her mother’s mistakes. The only 
unusual thing about her is her manner of falling in love and 
her acceptance of the queer love- making of her ‘‘ bullet- 
headed, square-jawed”’ lover. John Tempest is a well-drawn 
character who elicits the reader’s sympathy through his 
lonely childhood and unhappy manhood, and it gives one 
pleasure to know that at last he comes to his,own and gains 
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the love of the imperious Diana. John Tempest’s interview 
with his real father after the death of his reputed father is a 
fine piece of writing. Mrs. Courtenay, the dear oid grand- 
another, is a charming creation. 


From The Lothrop Publishing Company, Boston: 

The Story of the Nineteenth Century, by Elbridge 8. Brooks. 

By Way of the Wilderness, 

The Judge's Cave, by Margaret Sidney. 

The story of the wonderful nineteenth century, its progress, 
achievements, inventions, developements and results, is told by 
Elbridge S. Brooks in a simple, straight-forward way that 
will appeal to readers. Its main purpose is to show the pro- 
gress of the people out of limitation to enlightenment, serf- 
dom to independence, selfishness to nationality, absolutism to 
libertv. Mr. Brooks is a well-known writer of boys’ books; 
he has the power of making historic characters move before 
the reader like living human beings. An interesting feature 
of the book is the reproduction of the portraits of six men, 
types of the different periods of the century. For instance, 
\be types of the present day are Pasteur, Emperor William 
wf Germany, Edison, Kipling, the Czar of Russia and 
Whistler. 

By Way of the Wilderness, by Pansy (Mrs. G. R. Alden) and 
Mrs. C. M. Livingston, is the latest ‘* Pansy”? book. It is 
written in Mrs. Alden’s usual style, with a well-developed 
moral. It opens with the sudden introduction of a step- 
mother into a family which is not ready to receive her. 
Had Wayne Pierson been confided in by his father and told 
that a new mother was coming to him, he might have been 
spared much of the sorrow and suffering which fell to his lot. 
He grows to manhood at variance with his step mother, an 
untruthful, coarse, selfish boy. And when he fled from the 
world into the wilderness, joining an exploring expedition in 
the Far West, his heart was hot with the thought of un- 
deserved reproaches and sufferings which he had endured. 
How he reached home and heaven ‘‘ by way of the wilder- 
mess’’ at last the reader must discover. 

The author of The Judge's Cave has brought one more his- 
torical novel to follow in the wake of Richard Carvel and To 
Have and to Hold, and although the reading public is almost 
aweary of literature of this sort the reputation of Margaret 
Sidney will give her a host of readers. The Judge's Cave 
is remarkably free from dry statements and figures and 
certain well-known stock contrivances. The date is 1661, in 
the days of the Regicides, and the place New Haven Colony. 
‘The most dramatic event in the book is when Marcia Sabine, 
beautiful young girl, is led to the whipping post to receive 
thirty lashes because the Colonists thought her a Royalist who 
had betrayed the Regicides. On the contrary, she had hid- 
den and helped them, and this she continued to do so long as 
they lived, her frankly avowed Royalist principles preventing 
suspicion. While Marcia Sabine and her lover are undoubt- 
edly creatures of the imagination, they are true to the ideals 
of the time; the other characters are historic personages 
faithfully portrayed. 


From The Century Company, New York: 

Deacon Bradbury, by Edwin Asa Dix. 

Kate Wetherill, by Jennette Lee. 

Deacon Bradbury lived in Vermont and was possessed of 
many of the qualities which are generally supposed to make 
up the rugged New England character. Take him all in all, 
he was a delightful man, though his firmness, which some- 
times became simple stubborness, made him a little difficult 
to get on with. The action of the story hinges on a sup- 
posed theft on the part of the deacon’s son. Deacon Brad- 
bury is a well-drawn character; the author knows his type 
well, and has presented him in his best colors. The book is 
an enjoyable one and will interest the thoughtful reader by 
reason of the deacon’s change of mind with regard to church 
and religious matters. 

Kate Wetherili, An Earth Comedy, is a curious psycho- 
logical study of a New England woman living in a village 
mear Boston. The ‘‘New England conscience,” whatever 
that may be and however it may differ from any other, is 
hot the motif in thisinstance. Kate Wetherill*was married in 
her youth to a man whose kindly impulses seem to have 
been lost sight of behind his dull mentality and physical 
heaviness. Kate grew introspective and unhappy as her 
ideals disappeared and she saw the dull, stupid life she 
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had made for herself. The various pictures of her mental 
condition during the time of the story are subtly drawn. 
The calmness, dignity and keen sense of justice which Kate 
brought to bear upon the situation when she discovered that 
her Jumpish husband had fallen in love with the pretty 
school-teacher whom she had taken to board are admirably 
portrayed. Fora first book it isan astonishingly gocd one. 


The author, Mrs. Gerald Stanley Lee, is known to magazine 
readers as Jeannette Barbour Perry. 


From Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York: 

A Guide to the Trees, by Alice Lounsberry, 

For the Sake of the Duchess, by 8S. Walkey. 

Sandburrs, by Alfred Henry Lewis. 

The Cambric Mask. by Robert W. Chambers. 

A (ruide to the Trees is a volume uniform with A Guide to 
the Wild Flowers, published by the same author last year. 
Both books make excellent text-books for beginners, and 
any student of natural history and botany will find them 
valuable. The later book contains a large number of full-page 
colored and half-tone plates, with innumerable engravings and 
diagrams. The illustrations are by Mrs. Ellis Rowan, who 
has wop more medals for her work than any other woman. 
Dr. Nathaniel L. Brittan, Director-in-Chief of the New York 
Botanical Garden has written an introduction to the volume, 
which will help to train the observation of even the most 
careless reader and make easy the steps of the advanced 
scholar. Miss Lounsberry should take high rank among 
book-makers for the very valuable indexes which she bas 
furnished. 

For the Sake of the Duchess, by 8S. Walkey, purports to be 
a page from the life of the Vicomte de Championnet. The 
Vicomte was a soldier of fortune and one of the most famous 
duellists of his time. For love of the false, intriguing Duchess 
de Berri he undertakes to secure some papers necessary to 
expose a political plot, to do which he is obliged to imper- 
sonate another man whom he resembles. While engaged 
in this task he falls in love with and becomes loved by 
Mademoiselle de Cheverny, cousin of the man whose name 
and title he has stolen. When the Vicomte is released from 
a long imprisonment following various entanglements, he is 
told it is upon condition that he marry the ‘‘ Duchess.” His 
agony is turned to joy when he finds that the bride is the 
young girl whom he loves and not the Duchess whom he has 
learned to hate. That this tale of thrilling adventure has 
become very popular is proved by the fact of a third edition 
within a twelvemonth. 

Sandburrs is a collection of Alfred Henry Lewis’s charac- 
teristic sketches which have appeared in various newspapers 
during the past two years. In some of the stories one meets 
old friends whose acquaintance was made in reading 
Wolfoitle. The Bowery dialect is employed in a series en- 
titled ‘‘ Annals of the Bend” in which the reader is intro- 
duced to the lights—for there ‘are lights—and shadows of 
East Side New York. ‘Crib or Coffin” and ‘‘Ohio Days” 
are entertaining and realistic sketches. The sketches cover a 
wide range of subjects. 

The Cambric Mask, 8 romance by Robert W. Chambers, is 
in a way a return to old methods in writing of novels. The 
plot of the story is not intricate, and the story moves rapidly 
to the end, which is quite satisfactory to the reader. It is 
not a great book and had not its author made his reputation 
before its publication would have received scant notice. The 
hero of the tale is a fine entomologist, but his knowledge is 
almost hidden under a deal of trash. Mr. Chamber's expres- 
sion of his regard for nature and her works is the best thing 
in the book. The heroine is a young girl, living in the 
Mohawk valley, who has known better days. The nocturnal 
visit of a band of White-Caps forms the most striking episode 
in the story. 


From the National Publishing Company, New York: 

Edgar Livingston, by Edmond Gastineau. 

In Edgar Livingston is given the result of an experiment 
made in the interest of humanity and science. Dr. Douglas, 
a celebrated physician of New York, believes that environ- 
ment is stronger than heredity, and when chance threw in 
his way a street gamin of the worst order—one who could not 
even remember the time when he had not stolen—the doctor 
decided upon making an experiment to prove) the truth of 
his convictions. 
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A MUSICAL OFFER 


Only a few hundred a of our List of Musical Composi- 
tions remain on hand. e do not wish to include them in 
our next stock-taking. ant Five Selections mentioned below 
listed at 50 CENTS each, will be mailed in one package, Post- 
age Free, upon receipt of 26 CENTS. 

| 
3 


SLUM BER SONG Words and Music by 8S. MACAULAY. 


A simple, soothing air; breathing the very atmosphere of cradle-time. 


GIVE ME YOUR ANSWER TO-DAY 


Words and Music by GUSSIE L. DAVIS, Composer of ** The Fatal Wedding.’’ 
A love song, with a strain of sweet Irish melody running through it. 


ETH EL Words and Music by S. MACAULAY. 


A waltz movement glides attractively through the song. 
and very effective for parlor rendition. 


It is classical in style 


J FA One of the famous poems of Robert Burns, the 
Ayrshire bard. Music by JAMES H. DOWNS. 


The peculiar quality of Scottish music pervades this charming song. 


DELINEATOR MARCH AND TWO-STEP. 


By MONROE H. ROSENFELD. 
This is the march so widely praised when published in THE DELINEATOR. 


25 Cents will bcy All Five of the Above, if ordered before July 15, 1900. 


USEFUL BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


To Select $3.00 worth of the Books and Pamphlets mentioned below, 
and a remittance of $2.25 will cover such a selection if sent before | 
July 15, 1900. 


FOR MOTHERS AND TEACHERS. 


CHIUCD: LIPE: .0sccccctsstcteeseJcscnases 15e MOTHER AND BABE........ 15e¢ 
MOTHERS, SONS AND DAUGHTERS, 15c KINDERGARTEN PAPERS..$1.00 


FOR THE SICK ROOM. 


THE COMMON ELLS OF DIPR. oon occ cocs secoieen owes ccd sens .ce csc eeucceeebee<= 
NURSING AND NOURISHMENT FOR INVALIDS.........-...-----22----2-00- 


FOR THE KITCHEN. 


THE PATTERN COOK BOOK. a EXTRACTS AND BEVERAGES, 15c 
BUTTERICK’S CORRECT COOKERY ...........22 2.20 00 ee ne ene eee ence eeeeee 25c 
DAINTY DESSERTS: Plain ands Paice sini nashc nities ontowid atdlawaGabaGiemsisemous eed ISc 
ae CORRECT ART OF CANDY: MAKIN Cideusetciuelse Sad oewisaceen same 15¢ 
PERFECT ART OF CANNING AND PRESERVING useweetateseedsaneee 15¢ 
FOR RECREATION. 

MASQUERADE AND CARNIVAL: ren Customs and Costumes........... 50c 
PLEASANT PASTIMES FOR CHILDREN... 2.2 ...222.------ 2-22 nee cece ene eee 25¢ 
PRETTY PURSUITS FOR CHILDREN .... 2... .220..2- 2-20 eee eee eee ene e eens 25c 
RECITATIONS AND HOW TO RECITE.............22.--2---- 2-220 eee e eee eee 25c 
SOCIAL EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS... ..........--------- 2-0 eeee ee eeeeeeee 25c 
DAY BS STE ADER AND CONTRO FUNCTIONS ...66:2.050006 vssceceees as 25e 
TABLEAUX, CHARADES AND CONUNDRUMS...........-.-.--------------00 pa 


THE PERFECT ART OF MODERN DANCING 
FANCY DRILLS 15c A MANUAL OF LAWN TENNIS, = 15c 


HEALTH ie BEAUTY. 


weoteaeronamoreccsese 


Bee er Its Attainment and Preservation ..................-- eacbvessoeeess 31.00 
THE DELSARTE SYSTEM OF PHYSICAL “CULTURE fess ec wae Cee cs. 1.00 
HOW HEALTH PROMOTES BEAUTY... 2... .222 2020 ce cue n ence ewe ence cee eee 25c 
HEALTH: HOW TO BE WELL AND LIVE LONG... 22.22.2222 eee eee eeenee 15¢ 


HOME PETS AND PLANTS. 
15c DOGS, CATS AND OTHER PETS 


G.... Pe OR OOS Coe etZesernneraesaaarsesrecernanreetocaseeezsecoe 


BEES AND aT eeeinG 
BIRDS AND BIRD-KEEPIN 
PARLO 


FOR WOMEN OF TASTE. 


THE DINING-ROOM AND tS. APPOINTMENTS.........-.2-.-. 2-2-2 -e enone 25¢ 
WOOD-CARVING AND POKER-WORK..........20---c cece nnn cnn cece ene cnce 50c 
USES OF nee AND TISSUE PAPERS..........-. 0225-22 - ene ween eee eww ee 15¢ 
BUR ORK ooo incest icc cle 15¢ DRAWING AND PAINTING..... 50c 
VENETIAN IRON WORE.......-. 25c AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY .... 25¢ 
FOR ACTIVE FINGERS. 
DRAWN-WORK: Standard and Novel metho": Ao Rise a eee cas Sete 50c 
FANCY AND PRACTICAL KNITTING.. Lbnbute di giowiene tele taser uss. Oe 
FANCY AND PRACTICAL CROCHET-WORK............-c-e--cce-ccecceeceeee. 50c 
THE ART OF MODERN LACE-MAKING.... 222.2020 oo eee cee eee eee eee 50c 
STUDIES IN MODERN LACE-MAKING.... 22.2.0... -2 0 ee eee een ence ewe eee ee 50c 
HOW TO DO DRESSMAKING AT HOME...........0.....2 20 ee eee eee eee ene 50 
ARTISTIC ALPHABETS FOR MARKING AND ENGROSSING...2. 222.2222... 25c¢ 
ART AND ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY ................-.-2.--2.-------0- 25c 
THE ART OF CROCHETING.... 50ce SMOCKING, FANCY SO 15¢ 
THE ART OF KENITTING........ 50c TATIING AND NETTING........ 50c 
OF GENERAL INTEREST. 

THE CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE............. 2-0 ee eee ew enn eee eee ee ee 25c 
EMPLOYMENTS AND PA ring FOR WOMEN. 2.2 ..2..22----- ee eee 25 
WOMEN’S C AND: SOCIETIES wooo cco sweets eet cause vaOreniiecoes ce 15¢ 
Ea COLLEGES AND COLLEGE UP ah tice de aes ho uketadye. 25c 

IN ENGLAND SNE AMERICA CNS testes AO ote ot cas Ee NL St aed 23¢ 
NOTED WOMEN THE WORLD OVER......-2 22002222 ee eee eee eee 15¢ 
HOME-MAKING AND HOUSEKEE! PING Bg meh caasacts heirs Ss NS a charted ods cia lar haig Sh 81.00 
WEDDINGS Nop WEDDING ANNIVERSARIES ._............ 22. -2-2-22-00- 15¢ 
THE HOME................---2--0e 25c GOOD BMANNERS.......-.-....-.. $1.00 
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From Lee and Shepard, Boston: 
The Discovery of a Lust Trail, by Charles B. Newcomb. 

The Discovery of a Lost Trail will be welcomed by the 
readers of All’s Right with the World and other metaphysical 
books. ‘There is so much practical philosophy in the book 
that even those who are not interested in metaphysical ques- 
tions will find it helpful. We are told, what everybody 
knows but few stop to consider. that our weariness results 
from mental friction of some sort rather than from excessive 
activity ; that hurry is only worry under another name; that 
the minutes saved by hurry are as useless as the peanies 
saved by parsimony; that our fears are always premature 
and lead us to confusion; that all our suffering comes from 
battles with ourselves; that true life deals with causes rather 
than effects; and that experience deals just the blows we 
need to teach us equilibrium. The reader, though he betong 
to none of the sects of modern sciences, will find many a help- 
ful suggestion. 


From Longmans, Green and Company, New York : 

Soplia, by Stanley J. Weyman. 

The scene of the historical romance Sopdia is laid in Eng- 
land, in the time of Queen Anne. Sophia is a rich voung 
orphan who persists in falling in love with an Irish adven- 
turer. Her guardians wish her to marry a middle-aged Eng- 
lish baronet, who to the young girl seems a Methuselah. She 
discovers the schemes of the Irishman when it is almost too 
late to save herself; she consents to elope with him, and 
force of circumstances compels her to repair to his rooms 
several hours before the appointed time. There she finds out 
the real man and all his intrigues. After various adventures 
the Baronet reappears and again offers to marry her, this 
time to save her reputation and the inevitable scandal. A 
few weeks of bearing her husband's name and title show her 
that these are nothing without his love, which she conceives 
she has forfeited. The chapters of their misunderstandings 
and final reconciliation are told in Mr. Weyman’s usual 
clear and incisive manner. The descriptions of the manners 
of the time are perfect. The dedication ‘‘To the gracious 
memory of James Payn” is a tribute of loving tenderness, 
for Mr. Weyman and Mr. Payn were not only collaborators, 
but most intimate friends for many years. 


From Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston: 

Knights in Fustian, by Caroline Brown. 

Knights in Fustian is the first book published by Caroline 
Brown, although her name is familiar to all readers of period- 
icals. It is a story of Copperhead plotting in Indiana during 
the war of the Rebellion. Vallandigham figures consider- 
ably in these plots, which after all come to little by reason of 
Governor Morton’s alertness and wise and impartial sense of 
justice. The book has an effective descriptive quality 
which is pleasing. The author shows an unusual grasp of 
character and insight into human nature, as instanced by the 
admirable way in which she handled the slight love-story 
which was necessary to connect the historical incidents. The 
book is dedicated to Governor Morton, who will go down in 
history as one of the great war Governors, and unstinted 
praise is given him. The White-Caps appear in the story, but 
their machinations are defeated in several instances by the 
courage and endurance of the heroine, who seems always to 
be in a position where she overhears their plots. One shud- 
ders at the thought of her perilous midnight rides and hair- 
breadth escapes. 


From Herbert S. Stone and Company, Chicago : 

The Seekers, by Stanley Waterloo. 

This book follows the trend of thought of the present day 
and discusses at considerable length Christian Science and 
other ‘cures’? and isms. The author tells in a realistic 
manner the story of the influence of new religions upon 
It is a sad, pitiful story with only 
two normal and right-minded people in it. 


From Funk and Wagnalls, New York : 

The Domestic Blunders of Women, by ‘A Mere Man,” from 
its pertinent and amusing title will undoubtedly rouse the 
curiosity of many book readers who will be interested to 
discover what man has the temerity to make public the blun- 
ders he has discovered among the women folk he has known. 
That the blunders of women are~many -the,best of us will 
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admit, but to have them set forth in a row to be seen of all 
men and other women is, to put it mildly, a little trying. 
There is such a large grain of truth in each one of the blun- 
ders so set apart that one winces a little and rather resents 
the fact that a ‘‘mere man” has seen so clearly. Among 
the ‘‘ blunders of women” the author mentions ‘‘ ignorance 
of the value of money.’’ Asa matter of fact, the vast army 
of women workers—and the army is growing greater every 
day—know to a penny the value of their wage. There are 
chapters on the Management of Children, The Management 
of Servants, The Mistakes of the Missus, Misuse of Kitchen 
Utensiis, The Love of Dirt, The Purchase of a Chop, The 
Feeding of Children, The Folly of Fiowers and Bric-i-brac— 
all of which will prove amusing and interesting to women in 
general, even if not very instructive. 


From F. M Buckles and Company, New York : 
The Greatest Gift, by A. W. Marchinont. 

In this story the author has brought together a curious lot 
of characters, the first chapter introducing an insane mother 
who attempts to kil her child and only succeeds in adding 
a deformed body to the maniacal tendencies which she has 
bequeathed to him. The crippled son with his warped and 
twisted mind wanders through the entire book, receiving pity 
where he would have love, and giving out an atmosphere of 
unhappiness until the hearts of those who do Jove bim are 
almost broken by his unkindness and unresponsiveness. Ile 
is the principal character in the book, though by no means 
the hero. The widow bewitched is cleverly drawn, though 
somewhat exaggerated, and while one sympathizes with her 
victim an unexpected laugh will occasionally burst forth at 
the desperate predicaments in which he finds himself, in spite 
of all his endeavors to be rid of her. While right conquers 
and bad people die or disappear, still it is not a particularly 
pleasant book to read. 


From J. H. West and Company: 

Ieo Dayne, by Margaret Augusta Kellogg. 

The sad story of a young girl’s life is that of Leo Dayne; 
of one who knew no compromise between right and wrong 
and who felt that she must obey the voice of God as it was 
revealed to her, even though she estranged every friend. She 
had the blood of a martyr in her veins; she was brave, 
courageous, faithful and walked in what to her was the 
straight and narrow path, and yet few girls have been so mis- 
understood. The reader, much as he may admire her original- 
ityand strength of character, will feel a sense of thankful- 
ness when the end comes. 


From Wilbur B. Ketcham, New York: 

Roses, by Amy Le Feuvre. 

The sweet and gentle lessons taught in Roses will appeal 
toall who have the training of the young. The quaint say- 
ings and doings of the two children are full of interest and 
stroncly indicative of character. The descriptions of the 
two rose-cardens will fascinate all lovers of flowers, and no 
one could avoid admiring the stately, dignified, yet gentle 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, who, being godmother to Dimple, takes 
care of her when her mother has died and her father has 
gone to Australia to regain his health. The child is a trouble- 
some sunbeam ia the dreamy old place. 


From George W. Jacobs and Company, Philadelphia : 
ie Life of St. Paul for the Young, by George Ludington 

reed, 

Most of the lives of St. Paul are written for the scholar 
and the adult reader. Prof. Weed has made his volume a 
continued narrative, including in chronological order scenes 
and incidents of the life of St. Paul as will enable the young 
to understand something of the real life of the man. There 
have been many lives of St. Paul written ; few. however, 
have been prepared expressly for the young student, who in 
course of his studies becomes familiar with the name of 
Paul as a hero and dramatic personage in Holy Writ, but 
who does not come to think of him as having been a real 
boy and growing to be a man. Prof. Weed’s book wiil rem- 
edy that defect; he has made the history so interesting that 
even a careless child will be entertained. There is a full 
table of contents prepared, adapting the volume for use as a 
text-bouk for special study. 
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»\ Vegetable 
es Sicilian 


If your druggist cannot 
supply you, send $1.00 f 
to R. P. Hall & Co., 
Nashua, N. H. 


Always restores color to gray hair, the dark, rich 
color it used to have. 
stops coming out, and all dandruff disappears. 


The hair grows rapidly, 





Our PARIS ESTABLISHMENT. 


For the convenience of our patrons and 
the improvement which the increased 
facilities thereby attained will be to our 
business at home and abroad, we have converted our Paris 
Correspondence Bureau into a Branch Establishment for 
the sale of our Patterns and Publications, and have opened 
handsome Offices and Salesrooms at 27, Avenue de I’Opéra, 
in the very centre of business life in Paris. 


27, AVENUE 
DE L’OPERA. 





Visitors to Paris, who may wish in- 
formation regarding the best places to 
make purchases of any character, will 
be given advice and assistance in every possible way. Our 
resident manager and his assistants have a wide acquaintance 
with the merchants of Paris. and are thus in a position to be ct 
service to strangers. 


ADVICE ABOUT 
PURCHASES. 





AN UNUSUAL 
CONVENIENCE. 






Every courtesy will be shown at our 
Paris Branch to all visitors from England, 
America and other c-untries, in Paris 
for a temporary stay. They are urged to make our Agency a 
convenience for writing letters, resting, «r meeting friends. 
Those who have no definite idea of their address in advance can 
have their mail sent in our care. 
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‘Please Mamma: 
Ralsior 


only takes 
5 aeates 
to Cook.” 


Half the battle in preparing 
hreakfast is to have acereal 
that suits. 


Ralston 
Breakfast 
Food 


builds strong bodies and 
puts roses in the cheeks of Ja 
children because it contains Gia 
all the nutriment of the best 
wheat that’s grown. 

Many mothers say Ralston is the only cereal 
the young folks care for; while its quick cooking 
quality is a warm we ther comfort unequalled. 

Ralston Breakfast Food nourishes but does 
not overheat the blood. 

Ask your grocer for Ralston first; if he doesn’t 
keep it, send us his name for a free sample. 


Purina Health Flour, 


(the whole of Gluterean Wheat), makes “Brain 
Bread.” Packed in 5 lb. cartons and 12 lb. sacks. 


PURINA MILLS, 


‘Where Purity is Paramount’”’ 
829 Gratiot Street, ST. LOUIS, Mo, 


seeaeahctat estat 


i yeaeisae 


jm Ms a Sane 


cite 
is distinguished by a ‘‘ Checkered’’ 


| stitute other makes when COX’S is 
j ordered. As Gelatine varies in strength, 
| the innocent use of a substitute may 

bring disappointment in results. The 
result is certain when COX’S is used. 


ae 


Desserts, by Oscar, of the Waldorf-Astoria."’ 


Copies forwarded without charge on appli- 
, cation to J. & G. COX, Ltd., Established |} 
1725, 105 Hudson St., New York. — 
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Why do you use a vanilla 
extract that is not satisfac- 
tory when you can always 
have 


Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 


fl by insisting upon it. 
Joseph Burnett Co., 
Boston, M: Aas 
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, DOMESTIC 
~ SUBJECTS 






THE SUBURBAN HOME. 


After the interim of apartment experi- 
ence, after awakening from the dream 
that with all its advantages and conve- 
niences for lightening domestic duties it 
can ever mean other than the semblance 
of a home, one day you take your 
family, goods and chattels out beyond 
the noisy city. In the act of putting into 
shape the new house, which almost in the 
very first hours of occupancy begins to 
mean home, you find much room for pity 
for your former self and commiseration 
for those whom you have left behind. 

This change will form a stride, stamp- 
ing apartment life as the kindergarten 
of domestic education; and there will 
now arise many new cares as an Offset 
to many hitherto unknown delights. 
While this move may be made with a 
view to permanency, it is not wise to 
commence by purchasing the out-of-town 
home. Let a year’s residence first estab- 
lish the conviction that the selection has 
been a satisfactory one. Even in renting, 
one year’s lease with the privilege of re- 
newal is the safer plan, rather than a con- 
tract binding to a longer period. There 
are numerous villas and cottages of ex- 
terior and interior charm of plan, detail 
and finish, appealing to the newcomers as 
inclusive of all essentials toward comfort 
and convenience; but prudence will dic- 
tate one Winter’s occupancy for the veri- 
fication or dispelling of this impression. 
The equinoctial gales, the Winter's storms 
and blasts, will afford satisfactory tests of 
the construction of your home and the 
reliability of its builder. Heavy bills, 
resultant upon the freezing and bursting 
of water pipes, faultily located or inade- 
quately protected, will present a condition 
that architectural grace or decorative art 
will possess little power to palliate. 

In a suburban home a modification in 


| servant ruling may become a wise depar- 


ture. City traditions will not be found 
wholly applicable. To promote ultimate 
comfort one will realize that some strin- 
gency may be relaxed and extraordinary 
occasional privileges accorded; and it 
may be worth the endeavor to strive duti- 
fully to educate the maids—presuming 
that desirable material has been secured 
—toward contentment and the under- 
standing that the head of the house is at 
once their kindly mistress and friend. 
Suddenly bereft of domestic service in 
the suburban home, one’s position is un- 
enviable. Some difficulty is likely to 
arise in supplying the vacancy, espe- 
cially if it entails a visit to the city— 
hence the greater necessity of delibera- 
tion in making a choice. Better pro- 
longed initial delay and the exercise of 
all available patience toward securing a 
woman who comes with the intention or at 
least the desire of finding a permanent 
place. 

Since the out-of-town grocer or butch- 


er, meeting less competition end finding, 
perhaps, extra expense attached to secur- 
ing his goods, is apt to offer a scale of 
prices less moderate than the city store- 
keeper, the obligation of personal mar- 
keting becomes doubly strengthened. 
Variations in the market prices of essen- 
tial commodities will possess no signifi. 
cance in the direction of the account 
book of the woman who orders invaria- 
bly from her kitchen. The regular visit 
to the shops will prove beneficial to the 
purse, menu and health. 

In contrasting rentals of the apartment 
and the suburban home allowance must 
be made in all justice to the former. 
There are many inclusive items to be 
added: commutation, fuel, water tax, 
care of the lawn, increased gas rate, etc. 
But there are against these fewer tempta- 
tions for expenditure. Elaborate dress is 
not a@ necessity as in town, and, be the 
family great or small, the difference is 
noteworthy. Then, the entertainments 
and amusements of the city are expensive 
to a degree, which makes their indulgence 
either impossible or severely felt by the 
purse of moderate dimensions. Simple 
out-of-town social events may attain pos- 
sibilities of true enjoyment through ac- 
quaintance with the art of refined hospi- 
tality. 

The bread-winner faces the chief un- 
congenial feature of the life in the daily 
trip to town. The time consumed need 
not mean more than breakfast half an 
hour earlier, dinner half an hour later. If 
the journey be a little distasteful, the 
recompense is well worth it—the untram- 
melled freedom of a home of present or 
prospective ownership, the independent 
enjoyment of his surroundings enhanced 
by contrast with the narrow limits and 
restrictions of his Jate environment, the 
pretty lawn with its beds of flowers, 
the little patch in the rear devoted to 
the kitchen garden which offers health- 
ful exercise of amateur farming tenden- 
cies. 

Then there are the evenings on the 


‘veranda, the Saturday half-holiday, the 


out-of-door games and sports with 
the children, the Sunday walks, drives, 
rides out into the surrounding country, 
where the family’s happiness grows toward 
completion through introduction, appre- 
ciative acquaintance and loving relation- 
ship with Nature’s attractions, The bene- 
fits tu the younger portion of the family 
are incalculable. The contrasts between 
the opportunities for exercise of their 
energies in the direction of health and 
happiness, as permitted through the me- 
dium of the apartment or the suburban 
home life, will develop a case to be quick- 
ly disposed of with the decision that 
comparisons are indeed odious. 

The dutiful mother will not, however, 
imagine that_bringing) her children to the 


ountry means a decrease of her respon- 
‘ibility. She will not send her children 
rth to form indiscriminate acquaint- 
-nees with companions whose charac. 
eristics and moral training are matters 
‘f which sbe herself remains entirely 
‘1 ignorance. The process of making 
ome attractive to her children and 
heir assoviates, will provide the oppor- 
unity, through observation, to face the 
equirements of this situation. 

In Summer a wise provision toward 
‘omfort will be found in opening all win- 
{ows in the very early morning to admit 
he cool, fresn air. closing them and 
irawing in the blinds before the heat 
vecings to assert itself. A large pitcher 
rr vessel of cold water, which may be 
eplenished every few hours, will serve to 
ourify the air of the room and tend 
oward a cooler condition. 

The practice noted in a previous article 
f pouring hot water every day down 
he drain of the kitchen sink is a 
wise rule for the out-of-town house- 
ceeper, adding to the hot water a good 
supply of washing soda. The use of lye, 
‘ollowing the directions on the can in 
which it is purchased, will prove ser- 
viceable in preventing or removing stop- 
pages in the drain pipes. 

Cinders forming an important relation 
to fuel economy, and fuel in the suburban 
home constituting a prominent item of 
existence, the provident but not fully ex- 
perienced housewife must inquire into 
and recognize her duty in this direction, 
insisting that the barrels or cans which 
leave her cellar for tbe ash cart shall con- 
tain only fine siftings, pulverized ashes, 
Not cinders. 

In connection with furnishings creton- 
nes, chintzs, tapestries, silks, fabrics suit- 
able for out-of-town house draperies, hang- 
ings, cushion coverings and screen panel- 
lings may be procured in delicate and rich 
tints and novel designs. Grass-cloth up- 
holstering provides suitable additions to 
the veranda equipment in the shape of 
pretty tea-tables, small divans, flower 
stands, writing desks, etc. The new de- 
parture in colored willow and reed furni- 
ture in all its beautiful tints of forest 
green, cherry, heliotrope, vermilion, 
etc., has a special meaning for the out-of- 
town home. There are all sorts of invit- 
ing luxurious piazza easy-chairs, among 
them a design the right arm of which 

is of breadth sufficient to be utilized as 
a holder for writing materials, the left 
an ingeniously constructed, capacious 
pocket or receptacle for fancy-work, sew- 
ing accessories, papers and magazines. 

The out-of-town home is in many re- 
spects the ideal one; the tendency is 
loward a more wholesome, healthful ex- 
tence, and if rightly nurtured and 
directed will quickly and happily reach 
-itstruemeaning. While it is often voted 
by the uninitiated monotonous, tame, 
. lonely, lacking in elements which make 
life endurable, she who utters this convic- 
_ tion but pays herself the poorest of com- 
pliments. It affords opportunities for the 
development. of one’s own best character- 
istics, resources and ambitions. It offers 
time and occasion for appreciation of 
much that would be crowded out from 
ove'’s experience in the whirl of city life, 
even in the direction of one’s own hidden 
. Capabilities. ; MARGARET HALL. 
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All Round Food. 


The cereal which is equally good at breakfast, dinner or 
supper, during either Spring, Summer, Autumn, or Winter, is 


Pillsbury’s Vitos, 


the ideal wheat food. All grocers sell Pillsbury’s Vitos. 
Ask yours for book of Pillsbury’s Recipes— Free. 


Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Makers of Pillsbury’s Best Flour and Pillsbury’s Oats. 
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tQSSx% EUREKA TAPES. ~@@&= 


OUR NEW, LOW-PRICED AND ACCURATE TAPE MEASURES. 


at GUARANTEE THE QUALITY! NOTE THE PRICES! 
Each 60 inches sone and re both sides in inches.  tacu. Prr Doz. 

L, " Linen, Stitched, = = = Scents 40 cents 

2; Super-Linen, Wide, ‘Stitched, «= = 10 cents 60 cents 


3, Satteen, Sewed, = = a = 15 cents $1.50 
4, Super-Satteen, Sewed, = = ws 20 cents 2.00 


Ge Order by Numbers, Cash to accompany all orders. Tapes ordered at the retail 
rates will be sent by mail, prepaid, to any Address in the United States, Canada, Newfound- 
land or Mexico. When ordered at Dozen rates, transportation charges must be paid by the 
party oer at the rate of 5 cents per dozen. Rates by the Gross furnished on application. 
We cannot allow dozen rates on less than half a dozen of any style ordered at one time, nor 
gross rates on less than half a gross. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd.), 7 to 17 West 13th Street, New York. 
GPG 44 4444444444 4444444444444444444444444446446444464 


ATTEN TION LADIES famete sun shirt tor 20Ce DOILIES LES IES 0c, PRIZE LINEN DOILY. 


Best quality. Best Workmanship, Latest Style. Choice 10c.. NGALLS » FANCY eRe 
of Colors. Write for sample o * Silk and information. Tea ch BA'(TEN- 
ALL FREE. BERG CENTE CENTERNI SOE ou ALL FoR 4 


THE VARNEY SKIRT CO.,428 E, Jefferson St., Syracuse, N.Y. | Address, GALIS, Lynn, Mass. Box D: 
NEW YORK § SHOPPING face New York Shopping Free. ™4'° % per 


by a responsible and by Special eales, Latest Styles and over oe D 
Send for circular. RG. ‘LOR | Goods and Household. Ciyeular. Misa Giyan, 
58 West 24th St., New Dre City. | 82 W. 115th St.,N. ¥. 10years buyer for Meading st 
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ae 
On Jellies 
preserves and pickles, spread 
@& thin coating 


of refined 


WAX 


Will keep them absolutely moisture and 
acid proof. Paraffine Wax is also useful in 
a do.en other ways about the house. Full 
directions in each pound package. 

Sold everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 















ibby’s 
|_uncheon 
pecialties 















Only One 


of anything can be superlative. The 
‘*Best’’ always 5 8 me. For 
variety, delicacy, fine flavor and gen- 
eral excellence, nothing equals 


Libby’s Perfect Food Products 


Prepared in hygienic kitchens under 
Government inspection. They arc ab- 
solutely pure and wholesome. Libby's 
are the convenient foods for in-doors 
and out-doors. Put up in handy-sized 
key-opening cans. 

Write for our little book, ‘How to Make Good 
Thingsto Eat." Tells you all about the 71 kinds 
of Libby's ready-to-serve !oods. 


LIBBY, McNERLL & LIBBY, Chicage. 
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Quickest 


WHITE |x 
MOUNTAIN 
FREEZER 


FREE, ‘Frozen Dainties.” 


A handsome book of practical and nice receipts 
for all frozen delicacies. 
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+ Ihe White Mountain Freezer Co. 
+ Department E, NASHUA, N. H. 


+ 
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AGENTS yin 
MONEY 
with our DRES& SHIELDS, 
New Ladies’ Companion, Safety Belts, 
Aprons, Sleevea, Shoulder ¥ 
Syringes, Rubber Gloves, 
Hed Sice Infante’ Rubber Dia- ~ 
era, ete. dy sales. Catalogue and @°% 
mple pair Arm Band DRESS 
SHIELDS 14e. Stamps taken. 
IL. ERWIN & CO. 
886 Weatern Ave., Chieageo. Il. 


9 OOOH $494 4444444444444 
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MUTTON RECHAUFFE. 


There are so many agreeable ways of 
serving mutton a second time that it need 
not be eaten cold persistently for econ- 
omy’s sake, 

MUTTON SCOLLOP.—If the meat is 
tender, cut it in thin slices: if not, it will 
be better to chop fine. Season palat- 
ably with salt and pepper. Put a layer 
in a buttered pan, then one of canned to- 
matoes, continuing until the pan is full, 
the top layer being of tomatoes. Bake in 
the oven for half an hour, Serve very 
hot with baked potatoes. 

MUTTON PATTIS,—Have ready a pint 
of mashed potatoes, add to them a cupful 
of milk and two well-beaten egvs. But- 
ter some small patty pans, line them with 
the potato, fill the centers with minced 
mutton, cover with mashed potato and 
bake in the oven for twenty-five minutes. 
Turn out of the pans and serve with an 
onion sauce. 

To prepare the mutton: Remove all 
bones, gristle and fat; reject the fat 
and put bones and gristle in a saucepan, 
cover with water, add a sprig of parsley, 
a bay leaf, a clove and a teaspoonful of 
salt ton pint of water. Simmer this for 
the sauce. Mince the mutton very fine. 
One cupful will be sufficient for five pat- 
ties, for which use a pint of potatoes. 
Add to the mutton a tablespoonful of 
grated onion, a teaspoonful of parsley and 
aleaf of mint chopped fine and season with 
salt and pepper. Moisten with a table- 
spoonful of hot water in which a table- 
spoonful of butter has been dissolved and 
use as directed. 

For the sauce, strain the water from the 
bones; if any gravy is left, add that to 
the water. Fry three tablespoonfuls of 
chopped onion in a tablespoonful of but- 
ter, then add a tablespoonful of flour and 
the water strained from the bones. Throw 
in a few sprays of parsley, add half a tea- 
spoonful of grated nutmeg, a teaspoonful 
of salt and a small piece of a pepper pod 
and sinimer for fifteen minutes; strain 
and gerve. 

MUTTON SOUFFLE.—Mix a cupful 
each of chopped mutton and mashed po- 
toes, a teaspoonful of salt, half a tea- 
spoonful of paprika, a teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley, a tablespoonful of 
grated onion and well-beaten three yolks 
of eges. Fold in the well-whipped 
whites of the eggs and bake in small patty 
pans for half an hour. They will puff up 
and become very light and delicate. 
Serve very hot. 

MUTTON CECILS.—Chop the mutton 
very fine. To one pint add a beaten egg, 
a teaspoonful of salt, a tablespoonful of 
melted butter, half a teaspoonful of pep- 
per, a tablespoonful of onion juice 
and two tablespoonfuls of moist bread- 
crumbs with a tablespoonful of hot water 
and let them stand a few minutes. Mix 
the whole well together then form into 
small balls, roll in bread-crumbs and fry 
to a rich brown. Serve with tomato or 
caper sauce. If this dish should be ae- 
sired for breakfast, the cecils may be 
shaped the day before and kept in a cool 
place. If the onion juice be not liked, it 
may be omitted. 

CAPER SAUCE.—Mix a tablespoonful 
each of butter and flour until well blend- 
ed. Add slowly a pint of boiling water 


ful of flour and the spiced water. 


and stir. Cook for ten minutes. Mix in 
three tablespoonfuls of capers that have 
been cut or chopped coarsely. Pickiex 
nasturtium pods, which have a fine flavir. 
are preferred by many to capers at: 
make a good sauce. The sauce may be 
satisfactorily varied by adding two table. 
spoonfuls of chopped parsley leaves. 
three tablespoonfuls of chopped olives 
or a tablespoonful of chopped fresh mint 
leaves, 

The mixture of minced mutton in the 
recipe for Mutton Cecils can be used 
stuff green peppers, forming a vert | 
tempting dish. Cut a piece from the stem 
end of the peppers and remove the seeds: 
cover with boiling water and let stard 
for ten minutes; drain and fill with the 
chopped meat. Place in a baking pan. 
add acupful of hot water and bake ina 
moderate oven for three-quarters of an 
hour. One pint of chopped meat is suff- 
cient for ten peppers. When the peppers 
are cooked remove them to a dish. 
thicken the water in the pan with a tabie- 
spoonful of flour and pour around the 
peppers. If there is only one cupful of 
meat, add a cupful of stewed tomatoes 
and a cupful of rolled oats, rice or 
hominy—all of which are, perhaps. ‘left 
overs ’’—or a cupful of bread-crumbs 
that have been moistened with half a 
cupful of hot milk. 

MUTTON TIMBALES.—Butter a quart- 
sized bow], line it with rice boiled in 
salted water, cooked hominy. cooked 
macaroni chopped small or rolled oats. 
Fill the hollow center with the minced 
meat, cover with a little of the cereal used 
to line the bowl, and steam over hot water 
for thirty minutes. Serve with a cream 
or tomato sauce. 

CURRY OF MUTTON.—Cut the mutton 
into neat cubes, rejecting all fat. Slice 
two onions in rings and fry in a table- 
spoonful of butter; when the onions are 
brown add a pint of water, a_table- 
spoonful of curry powder and a pint of 
the cold mutton. Let it come toa boil. 
simmer for ten minutes and serve in 8 
border of rice. 

DEVILED MUTTON is a favorite with 
those who enjoy a piquant flavor, Cut the 
mutton into thick slices and trim off the 
fat. If the mutton is raw, it will be much 
better than if well cooked. Rub a little 
black pepper into each slice, dip in melted 
butter and broil quickly over hot ceals. 
Put intoa saucepan a cupful of water. 
add a tablespoonful of Worcestershire 
sauce, a tablespoonful of Jemon juice 
and the grated rind of a lemon. Frv8 
tablespoonful of onion in butter until it 
is a dark brown; add a level ae 
Cook 
for five minutes, strain over the boiled 
mutton and serve. 

Another method is to slice the meat. 
dip it in melted butter, sprinkle with salt. 
pepper and dry mustard, roll it in bresd- 
crumbs, place on a buttered baking pau 
and brown it ina hot oven. Dish on& 
platter in a circle and heap the center 
with fresh, crisp watercresses. 

MUTTON ON SKEWERS.—Cut rare 
mutton into inch cubes. Mix two table- 
spoonfuls of chopped onion, a tablespoon- 
ful of salt and half a teaspoonful of pep 
per. Roll the meat into this, let stand 





for fifteen minutes, then string on small 
wire skewers. Dip the skewers as filled 
into thin tumato sauce, arrange them on 
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a broiler, broil until brown and serve hot 


sprinkled with chopped parsley. 
ELEANOR M. LUCAS. 





SOME FISH AND SOME SAUCES, 


To the ordinary housekeeper busy with 
every-day affuirs the search after new arti- 
cles of diet becomes very irksome. During 
the Spring and Summer the whole family 
will be benefited by the use at lenst once 
an week of fish in some form. It is a par- 
licularly desirable food for children, be- 
ing easy of digestion and giving nutri- 
ment to portions of the system that are 
vften too Jittke considered. A number of 
delicate, delicious and nutritious dishes 
nay be preprred from: eels, and even the 
most funciful taste can find nothing dis- 
a-teeable in the appearance when they are 
properly prepared. Eels can be obtained 
at almost any fish market and, owing to 
an unfounded prejudice that exists gen- 
erally, at a low price. 

kixL SOUP.—Put three pounds of eels 
cut into pieces about four inches long in 
two quarts of water, with some crusts of 
bread. a little mace, some peppercorns 
and an onion. Cover the pot closely and 
stew until the fish is well broken away 
from the bones. Strain through a coarse 
sieve, Toast some bread, cut into dice 
and pour the builing soup over it. For 
variety add a carrot cut into dice; or, to 
vive extra richness, four tablespoonfuls 
of cream in which a teaspoonful of flour 
has been rubbed smooth. 

STEWED EELS.—Skin and cut into 
bits about three inches long two pounds 
of ecls. Since eels are very fat. it is 
well to scrape the bits. Make a season- 
ing of the juice of two lemons, a salt- 
spoonful each of salt and pepper, half a 
nutmeg grated, an onion chopped fine and 
4 teaspoonful of vinegar. Let the pieces 
ef fish stand in this for about an hour, 
melt about two ounces of butter, dip each, 
then dredge it with flour and fry to a 
Lice brown. This will take about ten 
minutes, Add to the sauce in which the 
eels were let stand a pint of stock—any 

kind will do—and a tablespoonful of 
browned flour. Put in the fish, let boil 
up quickly, skim, then add a glass of 
sherry wine and serve. This has been 
consilered for many years a choice dish 
aineny epicures. 

fRIED EELS is a dish one often finds 
Mentioned in Scott’s novels. About two 
pounds of skinned eels should be laid ona 
gnidiron and after five minutes withdrawn 
and scraped to remove extra fat. Split them 
down the thin part, take out the back- 
houe and cut into sections about three 
luches loug. Dip the bits in egg, roll in 
bread-crumbs and then fry a gentle brown 
In hot fat. They are nice served with 
melted butter or white sauce. — 

SAUCE FOR EELS.—Rub into a paste 
the yolks of three hard-boiled eggs, add a 
saltspoonful of dry mustard, haif as much 
salt aud a dash of cayenne pepper. Stir 
in slowly four tablespoonfuls of olive oil 
ind two of vinegar and continue to stir 
until it becomes a thick cream. Add an 
‘hion shopped very fine and a small cu- 
Cumber pickle also chopped; serve cold 
With eels or fish either hot or cold. 


RED MULLET. 

Red mullet, a fish too seldom found 
upon the table, is very handsome in ap- 
pearance and delicate in flavor. 

RED MULLET BAKED.—Wash the 
mullet and rub it well with lemon juice. 
Then put it ina pan with a large mush- 
room, an onion, some sprigs of parsley all 
chopped fine, a saltspoonful each of salt 
and pepper and a cupful of cooking wine. 
Bake ina moderate oven for half an hour, 
basting constantly, and serve with the 
sauce poured over it. 

RED MULLETIN PAPER.—This attract- 
ive dish for luncheon or bigh tea is pre- 
pared as follows: After washing rub the 
roullet with salad oil, and let it be thor- 
oughly saturated for about three hours in 
a sauce made of a tablespoonful of lemon 
juice, pepper, salt and chopped onion and 
parsley. Then fold up the edges of a 
sheet of foolscap paper, and put in the 
mullet with a tablespoonful of butter. 
See that the edges prevent the butter from 
escaping and broil for about twenty-five 
minutes over a slow fire. Serve the fish 
resting ona bed of watercress, with the 
tender leaves of lettuce or with celery 
stalks. 

FISH SAUCES. 

Many kindsof fish that are more or less 
tasteless in themselves can be rendered 
delectable by the addition of a sauce which 
supplies the needed vivacity. Plain cod 
steaks or the insipid whitefish may be ren- 
dered an enviable morsel by uny of the 
following: 

CAPER SAUCE FOR FISH.—Pound 
together six or eight boiled shrimps and a 
tablespoonful of capers. Iuto three table- 
spoonfuls of butter work one of flour and 
then stir in half a cupful of boiling water. 
Add the shrimps and capers and boil for 
about five minutes. If canned shrimps 
are used, do not boil them before using. 

NAPLES SAUCE.—For this rich sauce 
chop tovether three small onions, a table- 
spoonful of capers, two peppercorns and 
half acupful of shrimps. Put them ina 
suucepan with the juice of a large lemon 
and stir over the fire for ten minutes. Add 
a pint of stock, a pinch of mace and clove 
and a shake of cayenne. [Boil gently for 
for twenty minutes, then add two table- 
spoonfuls of flower which have been 
rubbed in flour. Boil again, then stir in 
quickly the juice of a lemon; strain, heat 
ugain and stirin quickly half a cupful of 
thick cream. 

GENOA SAUCE is very hizhly esteemed 
if one likes the flavor of anchovies. Bone 
four anchovies and put them in a mortar 
with a tablespoonful of chopped gherkin, 
a teaspoonful of curry powderand a salt- 
spoonful of dry mustard. Pound these 
till smooth, then moisten with a wine- 
glassfui each of sherry and vinegar and 
three of cold water; put in a stew-pan and 
boil up. Stir together four tablespoonfuls 
of butter and one of flour. Add to the 
sauce, skim, boil fast for ten minutes and 
serve. NANNIE MOORE. - 
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Food and Weather. 


Temperature Increased or Reduced by 
Food. 


The old army ration for the tropics has been 
very sharply criticised for the reason that it con- 
sists of articles of food that any person even 
slightly acquainted with the elements of food 
knows are not adapted to the needs of the human 
system in hot weather. Nature shows forth in 
the selection of food by inhabitants of various 
countries: forinstance, the Esquimaux in acold 
climate selects heavy, carbonaceous foods, tallow, 
bacon and such; while the Hindoo and inhabitants 
of hot countries turn to cereals for sustenance. 

We should follow this hint of Nature, and par- 
ticularly in hot weather should avoid much but- 
ter, meat or any of that class of food. Perhaps a 
little meat once a day is not amiss, even in hot 
weather, but the breakfast and lunch should be 
made of fruit, one or two slices of entire wheat 
bread and some Grape-Nuts and cream. .Grape- 
Nuts are mentioned, because they furnish the 
ideal cereal food in a most palatable and delicious 
form, in addition to which, they are ready cooked 
and require no attention whatever from the cook. 

A person can pass through weather that may be 
intensely hot, in a comfortable manner, if the 
food be properly selected, and the above sug- 
gestions can be put -into practice with most 
excellent results. 
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Hard to ) Stay Great. 


Forces in Nature that are Intended to 
Level the Men Who Push Ahead 
Of the Mass. 


By brains, hard work and self-denial, a man 
reaches a position of wealth and yreatness. 

Right then, bya natural law, the contrary forces 
set to work to tear him down, to prevent his get- 
ting too far ahead of the regular evolutionary 
development. 

Think it over and you will remember your own 
and your friends’ experience. 

When Fortune's face begins to smile, Misfor- 
tune’s iron hand appears, for the man yields to 
some or many of the ‘‘tearing down” forces, 
Anxiety, Worry, Whisky, Tobacco, Lust, Coffee, 
etc., etc. Health begins to leave and the man is 
unable to hold his lofty position. 

Only the grim, determined fellows who recog- 
nize the devils that would rob and slay him, and 
sturdily and steadily refuse to allow them to work 
on him, are able to ‘‘ stay great.” 

Is it worth while? 

You are your own Masterand Judge. You can > 
kill them or youcan yield, and they will down you. 

A man says, ‘‘I can't stop Tobacco, Whisky or 
Coffee.” 

There is but one answer, ‘‘Get down then to the 
lower place that the big crowd of ‘commons’ 
occupy.” 

It is only the 
masters. 

Coffee is one of the most dangerous sluggers in 
the list, for it is veiled and seemingly harmless, 
but its mission is to weaken heart, kidneys and 
digestion; then slowly follows weakness of pur- 
pose and inability and the victim, all unconscious 
of the reason, steps backward and downward 
from his hard-earned place among the great ones. 

It is easy to shift the coffee habit by taking on 
Postum Food Coffee, a distinct and scientific 
‘Santi’ for coffee. 

Postum (well made) satisfies the coffee taste, 
and instead of breaking down the heart and nerve 
centres builds them up in a remarkable manner as 
the result of the action of the ingredients care- 
fully and expertly selected from Nature's store 
house of sustaining and rebuilding food elements. 

You can be great and stay great if you have 
sturdy determination and make use of modern 
science and research. 

Postum Food Coffee is made at the famous pure 
food factories of the Postum_ Company at Battle 
Creek, Mich, 


**Masters’” who can remain 
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Children 





. The 





That the best thing 
they know is the new wafer— 


Uneeda 
Jinjer Wayfer 


Get a boxand try them. The air tight and moisture proof box keeps in 
the goodness—keeps them fresh and crisp until you want them. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 








Have you tried Uneeda Biscult? 
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AStLawrence River Trip | 
f Shooting the rapids of the St. Lawrence made even the wild heart of an - 
Indian leap with excitement. Here's a recreative, instructive, exhilarating 
trip for you. To Niagara falls (stop over allowed), down Niagara Cotge 4 
fp _ omelectric cars, past Whirlpool Rapids at the water's 
, cross Lake Ontario to Toronto, then through the Thouiad 
Islands and St. Lawrence River Rapids to Mosel 
by rail. Round trip ticket—long limit—from Detroit $26.80, 
from Chicago, $37.00, from St. Louis $44.00, from Kansas 
City $56.00. Ifyou live South or West of Detroit, let us 
quote you a rate from: your home city. Our booklet suggests 


2 » Summer Tours $201$100 






“| 
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illustrates them with beavtiful_engravings and gives Valuable 4 
information to the contemplating summer vacationist. Bound 
in cloth—you will want to preserve.it. It is free. 






Give us some Wea of how long you can take for your eymmer outing, how much you wantit te cost 

for any :pformation you may desire about any trip you havein mind. We will cheerfully answer an “oad a 
rbbaet ate can make suggestions from the ouyerisece of others which will save yor money and 
pleasare of your summer outing. Wo mey be to suggest just the uy you have been loshing for. 





en the 
It will cost 


RAILROAD, — ; 


you but two cents postage. Ad 


SUMMER TOUR: DEPARTMENT, WABASH 


1432 LIN TRUST BUILDING, ST. LOUIS. 
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tLINANE CLEANS STRAW HATS! 


Don't throw away a good hat because it is no longer bright. 
Straw hats look old and dingy when they are only stained 
by soot, dust and dampness. Use Linane and your hat 
. will look as it did when new. 


Linane Will Keep Straw Bright. 


Price, only 25 cents a box, containing eight powders—one 
powder will clean a hat. Linane is the only genuine and 
reliable straw hat cleaner. Beware of imitations. If your 
dealer does not sell Linane, accept no substitute. 


We send a box by mail, postpaid, for 25 cents. 
ee HIGGINS DRUG CO., 66 Citizens’ Bank Bidg., Springfield, O. 
OOOH 5444444444444 444444444444 54444644444444444446446444 


ee Gan THE IMPERIAL MILLINERY 


IS AGAIN 
The Great Selling Corset-Waist. 


We also have four others and a fine line 
of high grade Corsets, Misses’ and Child- 
ren's W: Ladies’ Safety Belts. Hose 
Supporters, Fast Black Sateen, Silk and 
Novelty Cloth, Petticoats, Dress Skirts, ete, 

Lady agents wanted everywhere. Pric 
List and Retail Guide Free. : 


linery. Everythin 





84 Monroe 8t., 
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TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


Every women in her own homie 
can have a complete course in Mil- 
ian es 

millinery thoroughly taught. We 
furnish our pupils all material 
‘E for the entire course. 
Write for Free Sample Lesson 


RELIANCE CORSET CO., and full particulars. s 
Phe Delineator. Jaekeon, Mich. Browning Millinery College, 


CHICAGO. 


SCOTCH RECIPES. | 


SCOTCH BROTH.—Cover a neck ¢ 
mutton with cold water, quarter cx 
turnip and carrot and grate one-quarter] 
each; cut the remaining quarters in smal] 
pieces and put the whole in the pot with te . 
mutton. Add one large onion hnd halfs! 
small cabbage cut fine. Simmer slowly fe. 
three hours. Half an hour before it istine | 
to serve add half a cup of barley, a: 
salt to taste. This makes an ercellei 
broth. ! 


BARLEY SOUP.—Two pounds of shia 
of beef, one large bunch of parsley, fou 
onions, three large potatoes, one-quarte. 
pound of barley, four quarts of cold 
water, salt and pepper to taste. Simmer 
gently for four hours. 


HOTCH POTCH.—Place four pounds 
of the back ribs of mutton in two quarts 
of boiling water. Add two turnips cutin 
squares, a lettuce or cabbage and halfs 
cauliflower shredded, two carrots cut ip 
squares and two grated, two large onious 
a bunch of parsley and a pint of greta 
peas. Cook slowly for an hour; thea 
take out the meat,cut it in pieces suitable 
for serving and lay it aside. Add 80 
other pint of green peas to the stew, sei 
son with pepper and salt and cook for half 
an hour longer. Then put the meat in 
the stew again, cook for a few minutes 
and turn the whole into a tureen. Serve 
immediately. Should green peas not be 
in season, dried peas may be substituted 
but to be tender these must be soaked 
over night and all put in the stew at 
once. 


MUTTON HAGGIS.—Boil a sheep's 
liver until tender. When cool, chop 
fine and mix with it its own weight of 
oatmeal and half its own weight of finelr 
chopped suet, one tablespvonful of salt and 
half a teaspoonful of pepper. Mix all 
together thoroughly, turn into a pudding 
bag and boil for four hours, Allow 
plenty of room for the haggis to swell 
Serve hot. 


SCOTCH BUNS.—Two pounds raisins. 
two pounds currants, three-quarters of 
a pound of butter, one pound blanched 
almonds, one pound candied lemon peel. 
one-quarter pound sugar. Cream the 
butter and sugar together and work lt 
into three pounds of bread dough, ad¢- 
ing one teaspoonful of cinnamon, allspice 
and mace and half a nutmeg. Roll out 
toa cake of about half an inch thick; 
spread the fruit and candied peel on one- 
half of this and double the other half 
over. Cut in rounds, like buns, with § 
biscuit cutter and glaze the top of each 
bun with white of egg. Bake ina mod- 
erate oven. 


VICTORIA BUNS.—The ingredients 
for this are two eggs, half a cup of pew 
dered sugar, half a cup of ground rice. 
half a cup of butter, one-quarter pound 
currants, two ounces candied peel. Beat 
the eggs and sugar together and add the 
butter beaten to a cream. Stir in the 
rice, currants and candied peel and add 
as much flour as will make the mixture the 
consistency of biscuit dough. Mould 100 
rolls and bake for about baif an hour 17 
moderately brisk oven. The buns must 
be putin the oven as soon as moulded, oF 
they willbe (heavy. S. G. MOSHER. 
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[ALL FLORAL QUESTIONS OF SUFFICIENT GENERAL INTEREST TO WARRANT PUBLICATION WILL BE 


ANSWERED IN THESE COLUMNS. 


THOSE OF A SEASONABLE CHARACTER SHOULD REACH THE AUTHOR 


SOME TIME IN ADVANCE, AS MATTER FOR THIS DEPARTMENT IS NECESSARILY PREPARED SEVERAL 


WEEKS BEFORE PUBLICATION. 
DELINEATOR, 17 WEsT 13TH StTREfT, NEW YORK 


Lilies are adapted to so many different 
localities that they are a very popular 


flower. The impres- 

sion that they are very 

ace difficult to grow is er- 
CULTURE. roneous; anyone can 


grow them with ordin- 
ary care, by knowing 
and meeting their simple requirements. 
There are numerous varieties, their flowers 
being quite unlike in form, greatly varied 
in coloring and blooming at different peri- 
ods; by a proper selection of bulbs, there- 
fore, one may have a continuation of bloom 
throughout the Summer. Lilies should be 
given permanent beds; that is, when once 
planted they should be left unmolested 
for years. They resent a disturbance of 
their roots and seem to delight in a spot 
where they may spread their rampant 
growth vear after year. With this kind 
of treatment they soon form large clumps 
and bloom with far greater freedom than 
when shifted about. Many fail with 
lilies because of too shallow planting, 
setting them so near the surface that by 
alternate freezing and thawing they are 
nearly heaved out of the soil. In this 
condition they are injured both by freez- 
ing. and subsequent drying out in Sum- 
mer. The lily throws out numerous 
roots from the stalk above the bulb, and 
these serve not only to supply the neces- 
sary nutrition, but act as a brace to hold 
the plant upright when heavy with blos- 
coms. The early lilies, like longiflorum 
and candidum, often fail to bloom in the 
South because the changeable weather of 
that locality starts the stem growth too 
early, and while it is still young and ten- 
der its terminal buds are destroyed by the 
late frosts of that section. It is better in 
these localities to give lilies a northern 
€xposure, leaving undisturbed until late 
in the season the “heavy mulch which they 
oe thus retarding growth until danger 
past. 

MIL AND PLANTING.—Give lilies a 
soil deeply spaded and enriched with old, 
well-decayed manure thoroughly mixed 
with the soil, Fresh dressing must never 
be used ; neither must manure of any sort 
Come in contact with the bulbs, as it 
induces decay. Plant the bulbs eight or 
nine inches deep, setting them upon a 
layer of coarse sand and surrounding 
them completely with it before the addi- 
tional covering of garden soil. A heavy 
mulch of lawn clippings, during the heated 
season, keeps the soil cool and moist and 

ures larger and more abundant flowers. 
When the ground freezes in the Autumn 
give them a covering—a heavy one in the 
North—of stable litter or leaves. This 
thould be well worked into the soil in the 


Bpring, adding to its fertility. All lily 


ADDRESS ha TO WaRD MacLEOD, CARE OF THE 


beds must be well drained. If not natur- 
ally so, throw out the soil to a depth of 
two feet and fill in a layer of broken 
bricks, bones and similar rubbish, then a 
layer of coarse sand if possible, following 
with the soil thrown out in excavating. 
If the soil be a heavy one, lighten with 
additions of sand and old, decayed 
manure. If water is allowed to stand 
around the bulbs they are sure to rot. 
Auratum, grandest of all lilies, must be 
planted with every precaution. 

BEST VARIETIES OF HARDY LILIES. 
—Lilium candidum is hardy everywhere, 
either North or South, but like everything 
else is benefited by Winter protection. 
This is done blooming and ready for 
shipping by August 1. Order early and 
plant at once to preserve its fleshy peren- 
nial roots. Candidum blooms in May and 
June in different parts of the South. 
Lilium tenuifolium, the Coral lily of Si- 
beria, a dazzling scarlet, is the most beau- 
tiful and delicate of the early tlowering 
sorts, blooming in May iu the South and 
in June in the North. Lilium rubelium, 
bell-shaped and a rich pink in color, is 
another dainty early bloomer. Hansoni, 
a@ rare early sort, follows with thick- 
petaled flowers of a rich yellow spotted 
with purple. Canadense pardalinum— 
spotted red and yellow and the best of its 
class—forms a choice succession; Bate- 
mani, & strong hardy lily of a beautiful 
apricot color, follows closely, with aur- 
atum, candidum, longiforum and the spe- 
ciosums later. The last are also termed 
lancifolium and are a grand section noted 
for their hardiness, and blooming the 
middle of August. Melpomene heads the 
list of spectosa—a superb lily, glowing 
crimson spotted blood-red and petals 
margined white; opal is hardly less beau- 
tiful, and with rubrum and album added a 
choice group of fourisformed. Lechtlini, 
apricot spotted red, is doubly desirable 
because of its long season of bloom, 
lasting from August until cut off by frosts. 
Wallace is a very free bloomer, each 
bulb sending up several stalks and bear- 
ing a number of pretty lilies in pure 
apricot color. These constitute a choice 
collection, not to mention several native 
varieties and the bold, bright tiger lilies, 
hardy as an oak, both single and double, 
and coming into bloom in August; tiger 
lilies will grow and thrive anywhere 
unless water is allowed to stand about the 
bulbs, a condition which no Hily will 
tolerate. The Bermuda or Easter lily is 
tender, requiring protection even in the 
South, but may be grown in most favored 
localities in the North by planting in very 
sheltered places, as the southeast angle of 
a building or shrubbery clump, and viving 
heavy protection and perfect drainage. 
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A 
Widow? S Venture. 





Half of the four hundred dollars re- 
maining from the life insurance will be 
paid for this advertisement. I hope 
thereby to begin the establishment of a 
business that will support me. 

My plan is novel and my friends say it 
is foolish. We shall see. I have some- 
thing to sell that is worth its price—so 
cents. However, I have neitherthe capital 
nor the knowledge nor the machinery to 
sell in the usual way through jobbers and 
retailers. Moreover, I know that few 
indeed of the readers of this advertisement 
would believe—to the extent of risking 
half a dollar—any claims that I might 
make. And sol propose, not that ‘‘money 
shall be refunded if goods are returned as | 
unsatisfactory "—that is easily said—but 
that if you will risk one cent I will risk the 
the fifty. At least, let metell you about it. 

For years the ladies’ society of our 
church in Indianapolis has sold for charity 
an ointment which was prepared at my 
home. It was prepared in accordance 
witharecipe that came tome ina curiously 
interesting way that I will tell about in 
a subsequent advertisement—if this one 
succeeds. I honestly think that ointment 
has never since been lacking in any of the 
hundreds of households in which it thus 
came to be tried. It amazingly cures 
muscular soreness, cuts, blisters, burns, 
chilblains, old sores, bruises, tetter, chap- 
ped hands. I know a dozen physicians in 
Indianapolis who send their patients to 
me for it. Regular physicians cvould 
hardly be expected, however, to give 
testimonials. Some families that are 


‘known nationally might, judging from 


private expressions, give testimonials that 
would command patronage, but to ask 
them would be embarrassing. 

I believe that if I prepay a box to every 
one who sendsa postal request for it, many 
will, after trying-it, voluntarily and in 
gratitude for its healing, send the half 
dollar in acoin cartier which I will pro- 
vide, and that those who do not pay will 
hardly be numerous enough to eat up the 
profit. 

That is my proposition. Address, The 
Widow's Ointment, P. O. Box 85, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 





Do You Want a 
Bargain in a Piano? 


We have hundreds of Upright Pianos returned 


from renting by persons moving which must be 
disposed of at once, as we cannot make room for 
them in our salesrooms. 
Steinways, Knabes, Fishers, Sterlings and other 
well known makes, 
tinguished from new, yet all are offcred at an enor- 
mous discount from prices when new. 
as low as $100. 
rellable 
for frei 
you, 
particulars, You can make a great saving by se- 
curing one of these instruments. 
warranted exactly as represented. 


LYON & HEALY, 56 Adams St., 


These pianos {nclude 


Many of them cannot be dis- 


Uprights 
Very easy terms of payment to 
ersons. It would probably cost about $5 
t to have one of these planes shipped to 
Write at once for complete Het and full 


Every plano 


Chicago. 
The World's.Largest Music House, 
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“Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers. If Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled 
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peppers; where’s the bottle of DURKEE’S SALAD DRESSING?”’ 


FREE: 


Send for FREE BOOKLET on ** Salads; How to Make and Dress Them,” giving many val- 
uable and novel recipes for Salads, Sandwiches, Sauces, Luncheon Dishes, ete. . 


Sample bottle, 10¢. 


E.R. DURKEE & CO., 535 Washington St., New York. 





STAMMERING 


and all nervous affections of speech 
quickly and permanently cured by 
a physician—a speech specialist for 
over eighteen years. 

Pupils may live in the institution 
and receive the doctor’s constant 
personal treatment and care, Our 
new location, adjoining Central Park 
and Hudson River, is one of the most 

1 interesting sections in New York. 

; “Tt is reasonable that a medical 
man who has prepared himself for 
the proper treatment of the nervous 
disorders of speech and especially 
one who has eradicated an emped!- 
ment from his own speech, is the 
proper erase to successfully treat 
. > se ee aes d cremate babite, ‘which are 
: : such a drawback to usefulness and 
BOCTOR £52 Sea happiness. Each pupil receives Dr. 
Bryant’s best personal attention.”” (See illustration.) 
he celebrated German and French methods are utilized and 
{mproved by the suggestions of the progressive American physician. 
When a cure is to be had so easily It Is a pity to go on stammering. 
Send for pamphlet, “‘ How We Treat Stammering To-day.” 
F. A. BRYANT, M. D., 105 West 72nd Street, New York. 
(For Nearly Twenty Years at 9 West /4th St.) 













sy A DAINTY 

\ TOILET 
NECESSITY. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
IN FE) PACKAGES ONLY. 












att. BEAUTIFUL WOMEN use 


AMES DEPILATORY 


To Remove Superfluous Hair. 


DOES NOT INJURE THE SKIN! 
85 Cents by Mail—Post-paid. 
; Book on Personal Beauty mailed on receipt of stamp. 


AMES CHEMICAL CO., 67 Wall St., New York. 
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pay us to advertise 








By mail or at dealers’ 


Neen eee eee ee eee, 
If people really want cleaner teeth and fewer toothaches, it will pay us well. 


SOLD ONLY IN A YELLOW BOX — for your protection 
Bristie im irreyular rurts — cleans between the teeth. 
much to cleanly persons — the only ones *ho like our brush 





Every One May 


Now Drink Tea 


Tannin Conquered at Last 


















Healthful 
Nutritious 


EA-ETTE is Pure Tea of the best 
grades, treated by a process which 


modifies the Tannin without de- 
stroying the good qualities of the Tea, 
Tea-Ette is the result of careful scien- 
tific research. Instead of tanning the 
stomach and exciting the nerves it aids 
Digestion, Builds Up and Strengthens the 
Nervous System, and is rapidly finding 
favor with those who are fond of tea_and 
know the bad effects of Tannin. Tea- 
Ette is the Purest Tea in the Market. If 
your grocer has not yet included it in 
his stock, ask him to get it, or, on receipt 
of 50 cents, we will mail one half-pound 
package. State kind of tea you drink— 
Oolong, English, Breakfast, or Mixed. 


ROYAL TEA-ETTE CO., 
43 Wallabout Market, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY. The most profitable 


and the easiest em- 
ployment for women is in the practice of Photegraphy, 
er some branch of the science. Write to the “ Western 
College of Practical Photography,” Marshall, Mo., 
for full information. Hutcsines Bros., Proprietors, 


The Greatest Dis- 
covery of the Age. 





Hole in handle and hook to hold it 
Adults* 35<¢ 


Send for our free booklet “ Tooth Truths,” - 


FLORENCE M'F’G Co., 


83 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 





Curved handle and face to fit the meuth 
This means 
Youths’ agc Childrens 25% | 


applications of liquid manure. 


PRACTICAL GARDENING. 
( Continued.) 


Most lilies may be planted in September 
or October. Bulbs of these varieties may 


be procured from any of the florists whose 
advertisements appear in THe DeLingaTor. 
Always plant bulbs as soon as received 
and in positions sheltered from hot after- 
/noon sun, 


Lilium Harristi—the Bermuda or Easter 
lily—and candidum and longiflorum are the 
ones chiefly employed 
for growing or forcing 


GROWING ind Be cee 
LILIES meeoors ane are. Srown 
INDOORS. in immense number by 


florists to meet the de- 
mand at Easter time. 


Planted in the latter part of October, 


they will have plenty of time for a slow, 
sturdy growth. The Harrisii or Easter 
lily is almost identical in appearance 
with Jlongiflerwm—it is simply a much 
improved form of the old Japanese longi 


_jlorum—and without any exception the 


very best for flowering indoors. 

POTTING. — Florists with greenhouse 
facilities and the essential moist atmos- 
phere pot bulbs in comparatively smail 
pots, using five-inch pots for bulbs of 
four-inch size, six-inch pots for those 
from four to five inches and planting the 
largest in eight-inch pots. In house cul- 
ture with the dryer heat of living-rooms 
the soil dries out more quickly, and pots 
one or even two sizes larger throughout 
will yield finer and more abundant flowers. 
A moist atmosphere should be provided as 
far as possible. The best results sre 
attained by buying largest-sized bulbs and 
potting in ten-inch pots during the last 
half of October. For medium-size bulbs 
use eight-inch pots. Plant bulbs in singie 
pots always, since two or three potted 
together do not usually develop and flower 
together. Put an inch or more of drain- 
age in the bottom of the pot, over this 8 
layer of moss or cocoa fiber and fill the 
pot half full of rich potting soil. Hollow 
a place in the middie and in this sink the 
bulb, having it completely encased in 
coarse sand and the tip an inch below the 
surface. Do not press it down. Jar the 
pot to settle the soil, water thoroughly 
and fill the pot to the brim with matted 
dead leaves to exclude light and air. Set 
away in a cool, frost-proof cellar for six 
weeks or until the shoot appears above the 
soil. Remove the mulch and give strong 
light. As the stem grows, keep filling up 
with very rich dirt chiefly old, well- 
rotted cow manure, 

As soon as the stem rises above the 
rim of the pot it must be brought up from 
the cellar, watered inoderately, exposed 
to a strong light and, when the foliage 
turns green, kept in a sunny window ina 
room where a steady temperature of from 
60° to 65° can be maintained. Toward 
the latter stage, to hasten the development 
of the buds, the temperature may be in- 
creased, supplying meantime all the 
moisture possible in the atmosphere. 
From the time the buds begin to show 
until the flowers are open give weekly 
If apis 
(plant lice) become troublesome shower 
the plants with weak tobacco-water, us 


ing care that it is not strong enough to «is- 


eolor the buds. After the flowers «re 
them in @ cool room and out of 
oP yeep them inf ool do 


“-gunshine, and they will last two weeks or 
longer. Withhold water when the flowers 
begia to fade, and when the leaves turn 
yellow set away in the pots until the last 
of September; then plant twelve inches 
deep in some warm, sheltered place, 
where the bulbs may regain vigor in a 
year or two. They are seldom worth 
forcing a second time. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM CULTURE —(Con- 
cluded.)—Pinching back ceases with the 
beginning of Atgust. 
Keep plants shielded 


HINTS AND 

HELPS from hot afternoon 
suo, and surface of 

FOR JULY. soil well stirred. Give 


close attention to 
watering; two or three times a day is 
sometimes necessary with drying winds. 
When buds begin to show supply liquid 
fertilizer once a week. Weak manure 
water (a pailful of manure to a barrelful 
of water) may alternate weekly with 
- ammonia water, adding a tablespoonful of 
ammonia to a pailful of water. When 
flowers are nearly expanded use very weak 
fertilizers. Wood-soot tea is valuable at 
this stage, heightening the brilliancy of 
the lowers. A gallon of boiling water 
added to half a pint of soot and allowed 
to stand until cool makes a good article. 
If very large flowers are desired, rub off 
all but the terminal buds. Keep in 
open air as Jong as days are warm and 
sunny, protecting from frost at night. 
When freezing threatens trapvsfer the 
plants toa fireless room, with unlimited 
sunshine, fresh air without draughts, and 
tepid water as needed. For green or 
black aphis fumigate the plants for an 
hour in a small, tightly closed apartment 
by throwing coarse, slightly dampened 
tobacco at intervalsupon live coals in an 
Iron vessel. After flowering cut close to 
the ground and set away in a cool, frost- 
proof cellar. i 
Callas should be rested now by with- 
holding water and setting away in cellar. 
Dahlias, carnations, etc., will be benefited 
by mulching. Phlox, pansies and other 
anouals are now maturing seed. Gather 
the choicest. Attend to watering and 
forking over the compost heap. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


_ Mags M.E. L—Your question is answered 
in the third paragraph of the article on lilies. 


_ Xatgartve:—Dahlias previously started 
in pots or boxes may be transplanted to open 
ground until the Jatter part of June, disturbing 
the roots as little as possible and placing the 
6urface of the mass as taken {rom the pot, three 
inches below the surface of the ground. This 
places the neck of the tuber at the proper 
depth —three inches below the ground line. 
During cold or rainy seasons, the late transfer 
‘0 open ground of pot-grown tubers is much 
the better way. . 


Mas. T. L.:—Aster seed may be planted 
€1r.y in the season in shallow boxes of light 
il and kept in the greenhouse or a sunny 
*indow until danger from frost is over, then 
tansplanted to open ground, setting plants 
one foot apart, the branching sorts eighteen 
itches. They may also be sown in the open 
kround after danger from frostis past. Cover 
the seeds with fine soil toa depth of only four 
tmes their thickness. 

a WARD MCLEOD. 
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prices. 


your money. 
every cloth suit 


Separate 


$5 Wash 


<< 


Reduced Prices on Suits and Skirts 


WE H AVE on hand several hundred pieces of fine Spring and Summer suitings and 

skirtings which we wish to dispose of in order to reduce our stock. You 
can now secure a fashionable garment made to order at a great reduction from former 
Order from this Reduced-Price Sale as freely as you 
wish; send back anything you don't like and we will refund 
One-third has been cut off the price of nearly 


and skirt has been reduced to one-half of former prices; but 
the quality of materials and workmanship is right up to our 
usual standard—just as good as if you paid double the money. 


Tailor-made Suits, lined throughout; 
price $10; reduced to $6.67. 

$15 Suits reduced to $10. 

$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 

$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 
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and skirt in our line, and every wash suit 


former 


All-Wool Skirts; former price $6; 


reduced to $4. 

$7 Skirts reduced to $4.67. 

$9 Skirts reduced to $6. 

Handsome Wash Suits in the newest models; 
former price $4; reduced to $2. : 


Suits reduced to $2.50. 


Wash Skirts, indispensable for Summer wear; 
former price $3; reduced to $1.50. 
@4 Wash Skirts reduced to $2. 
$5 Wash Skirts reduced to $2.50. 
Reduced prices on Bicycle Suits, Separate 
Bicycle Skirts, Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts. 





regular prices. 


FIFFFFFFFFF 


We are also closing out a few sample garments, which 
were made up for exhibition in our salesroom, at one-half 
We tell you about hundreds of reduced- 
price garments in our Summer Catalogue and Bargain-List, which will be sent FREE, 
together with samples of materials, to any lady who wishes them. 


Write to-day for Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List; don't 
delay—the choicest goods will be sold first. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 119 and 121 West 23rd Street, New York. 


$6 Wash Suits reduced to $3. : 
: 
a 










Hair Switch FREE 


ON EASY CONDITIONS. 


Cut this ad. out and mail to us. 
sample of vour hair, cut close to the roots. SEND 
NO MONEY ;_we will make and send you by mail, 
post-paid, a FINE HUMAN HAIR 
SWITCH, an ezact match, made 22 inches long 
from selected human hair, 244 ounces, short stem. | 
We will inclose in package with switch sufficient 
postage to retnrn it to us If not perfeetiy satis- 
factory, but if found exactly as represented and 
most extraordinary value and you wish to keep It, 
elther send us $1.50 by mall within 10 days or | 
TAKE ORDERS FOR 8 SWITCHES AT $1.50 
EACH among your friends and send to us wilhont 
any money, we to send the 3 switches to them 
direct by maul, to be paid for 10 days after received 
if perfectly satisfactory, and you eam then have 
the switeh we sent you free for your trouble. 


We give Pianos, Organs, Sewing Machines, 
Dishes, Furniture, Watches, Bleyeles, Cameras 
and other premiums for taking orders for Our 
Switches. {)ne lady earned a Plano in fifteen 
days, one a sewing Machine In 2 days. Order 

witeh at once or write to-day for 


a 8 
@ FREE PREMIUM OFFER. Addreas, 
) Ladies’ Hair Emporium, CHICAGO. 


































BORATED - 
ap mele 





A Positive Relief for 
PRICKLY NEAT, 
CHAFING, and 

| SUNBURN, andall 

J J afflictions of the skin. 

- “A little higher in price, perhaps, 

than worthlesa substitutes, but a 

reason for it."” Removes all odor of per- 

spiration. Delightfulafter Shaving. 

Sold every-vhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s 

the original. ) Sample free. Grennarnn Monae Cn, Newark, N.J- 

















We furnish samples free to Agents. 

THER OVEE F. 8S. Frost, Lubec., Me., sold $132.79 
Sa retail in 6days. Write for Catalogue, 
RISER OTION TIN 


new goods. rapid sellers. } 
RICHARDSUN MES. CO., & St., BATH, N, ¥- 


Send a small | a 














ay 


Oe 


"FASHIONS 






Bicycle Fashions 
For 1900 


Illustrates Attire to be 
Worn Awheel, 
containing also original ar- 
ticles on cycling matters, 
representations of the latest 
accessories and a great vari- 
ety of useful information. Sent — to any 
address on receipt of 5 Cents to pay charges. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHINC CO, ‘Ltd.), 
7 to 17 West [3th Street, New York. 


i TERRESTRIS 
as aise ort 
£ n ail 7 VY a i, A 
g Aa “fe aH Gold Fish. Avk your dealer 

Or send 25 cents to 








> 
a 


See Sse The Terrestris Kish Food Company, 
Buylingtgm, Wis. 
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THOMSON’S 


‘Glove-Fitting” 


Require no ‘‘Breaking in.”’ The 
Seams fit so accurately over the 
lines of the body that you do 
not realize you have changed 
the old corset for the new. 













Turn them over and see how 
they're made. 





All seams run around the body. 


For Sale 
by all 


SS) | BP Dealers. 
This shows Ss * 


Our Ventilating Corset 


(Trade-Mark Registered), made of imported netting, 
stripped with coutil, and trimmed with lace and baby 
ribbon. $1.00 a pair at all dealers. Light asa 
feather yet strong as the strongest. 


lh 





Handsome fllustrated catalogue mailed /ree, 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO., 345 Broadway, N.Y. 


FOR BINDING DRESSES THERE 
EQUAL TO A GOOD BRAID. 


GOFF’S BRAIDS ti BEST MADE | ** ro doubt that 


ASK FOR AND INSIST ON HAVING 


, aia Nt) - 





D. COFF & SONS, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 








THE JEWEL 
Invisible 


Shirt-Waist Supporter. 








x > _{ Supports skirtand adjusts shirt- 
é ¥—~ waist. Easiest, simplest, quick- 
SD est. Avoids wearing or tearing 


FOR SwAT = clothes. Sample 2c. Agents 


wanted, Good territory oven. 
H. E. Patterson & Co, 


280 Lakeside Bidg., Chieago, 


See thseKves 


The most BEAUTIFUL 
WAVE or CURL, obtained by asing 
only ribbon. After tving ribbon 
remove pin, and in this way curl 
entire head of hair, without use of 
ugly papers, rags, kids or pins. 

Ask for Thompson Hair Curlers. og 
All first-class dealers keep them, or game 
send us 25c. for a box, postage paid. 

Tiinstrated book entitled “ Beauti- 
ful Women,”’ free. 


> THOMPSON MFG. CO. 


UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 





wre oe ease 
________1———~4 








IS NOTHING | great 
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One of the most prominent club women 
of the United States has recently passed 
away—Mrs. Lucinda Hinsdale Stone of 


Kalamazoo, Michigan. Mrs. Stone's 
‘name will be honored in club annals 
|during all time, as she was one of the 
|pioneers with Mrs. Croly, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe and Mrs. Caroline 8. Sever- 
ance; the other three are still living and 
active in club work in New York, Boston 
and Los Angeles. Mrs, Stone passed 
away in April, being little more than 
eighty yearsold. One of the earliest asso- 
ciations or clubs for women was formed 
in Kalamazoo in 1852 at Mrs, Stone's 
suggestion and 
was called the 
Ladies’ Library 
Association. As 
the town was 
|new and no li- 
i brary existed 
there, it was a 
boon to 
| the place; there 





it formed a taste 
for reading and 
was a means of 


educating the 
people. Al- 
though it was 


a library board, 
it was a literary 
club in all but 
name and was 
conducted in 
the same way 
that clubs are 
now. Literary 
exercises with 
papers on liter- 
ary and ethical 
| Subjects and re- 
views of current 
books were 
given at the 
semi-monthly meetings, which were kept 
up for twenty years until Mrs: Stone 
visited Boston and the New England 
Woman’s Club. On her return she pro- 
posed that the name of the Kalamazoo 
club—which she found was modelled and 
conducted after exactly the same plan— 
should be called the Ladies’ Library Club 
of Kalamazoo, dropping the word Asso- 
ciation. As was usual at that early day, 
there was some fear that the name might 
savor of woman’s rights, but it was 
adopted and the club is now very nearly 
fifty years old. Friends in Council, of 
Quincy, Illinois, and the Jacksonville (Illi- 
nvis) Sorosis are nearly as old. 

Mrs. Stone was a long time principal 
of the ladies’ department of -Kalamazoo 
College, and from her position there she 
had oversight of many clubs in Michigan 


WOMEN 


AND 


) UB LIFE fq 





MISS OCTAVIA WILLIAMS BATES. 


and vicinity, most of which were our 
crowths of this first club in Kalamazoo. | 
Mrs. Stone has long been known a5 @ 
‘*mother of clubs’? and was an honorary 
member of some fifty organizations which 
have grown from her encouragement and 
inspiration. She often said that she be- 
lieved thatthe influence of the university 
has not been greater than the club moye- 
ment in educating the people. She was 
born in New England, but went to Michi-~ 
gan in 1848 and was for years actively 
engaged there in educational and club 
work. In 1891 the University of Michigan 
conferred upon her the degree of Ph. D- 

A name inti- 
mately connect- 
ed with the early 
club history of. 
Michigan is that 
of Miss Octavia 
Williams Bates, 
of Detroit. Miss 
Bates did a 
great deal to 
build up club 
life from its bet- 
ter side during 
the earlier part 
of the club his- 
tory of Detroit. 
She is a fine 
woman of broad 
and liberal edu- 
cation and is 
widely know’; 
wherever her 
name goes it is 
greeted with 
loving rTemem- 
brances bymany 
who have prof- 
ited by her ex- 
imple and her 
teaching. 

The travelling 
library work in 
Michigan ranks among the best in the 
United States. The State Library puts 
the resources of the library work at the 
disposal of clubs doing serious educs- 
tional and study work, registers them and 
sends them travelling libraries in connec- 
tion with the university extension work. 

Household economics is one of the dire¢- 
tions in which the club work in Michigan 
is tending, and the clubs are making efforts 
to have manual training for girls included 
in the work of the public schools, The 
Michigan Federation intends to pursue 
this until household arts are taught 1 
every school where girls are educated ; and 
to do this it makes domestic science 9° 
popular as music or painting, teaching 
them that the architect of the body is fat 
greater than him who works with hammet 
and chisel jo malta s perfect statue. 













yWomen are urged to write and speak in 
he interest of this department, and each 
“lub is asked to prepare a list of books on 
subjects pertaining to home life which it 
*:an hand to the library board, asking that 
he books named be put into circulation 
-‘or the use of housewivesand mothers. In 
‘>ases where finances are low and there is 
10 Money in the towns to support such a 
Jepartment, gifted club women are urged 
o give their services one or two hours in 
1 week for instruction in darning and 
“nending in the public schools in order to 
iwaken interest and stimulate the desire 
for this kind of assistance. 

- The next annual meeting of the Michi- 
can Federation will be held in Lansing in 
October. Several invitations came for 
this meeting, but that from Lansing was 
accepted because President Sneider of the 
State Agricultural College wants the Fed- 
eration to aid in dedicating their new 
woman's building at that time. This is 
‘in recognition of the aid of club women in 
this State to secure an appropriation 
from the State J.egislature for that 
building. 

The Federation has succeeded in having 
the Legislature pass a bill providing for 
women physicians in all State institutions 
where there are women or children; this 
was the work of the legislative committee. 
The badge of the Michigan Federaticn is 
made up of rolled gold with a scroll and 
quill in blue and white enamel and the 
Michigan 8. F. W. C. in gold letters. 

There are several good working club 
houses in Michigan, perhaps more than 
will be found in any other one State. 
The Ladies’ Library Association of Kala- 
mazoo built, owns and controls the library 
building of that town. The club has its 
home in this building with very hand- 
some parlors and a large, beautifully fur- 
uished club room with a raised platform 
or stage. Then there is the Grand Rapids 
club house, which is known everywhere 
as belonging to the Ladies’ Literary 
Club and which was built in 1887; itis a 
very handsome building of white brick 
and Ohio blue-stone with terra-cotta 
trimmings. The St. Cecilia Society of 
Grand Rapids, a musical club, has a 
handsome club home with a beautiful 
stage. where it gives licht operas and 
Which is also suited for other purposes. 
The Lansing Woman’s Club, which was 
organized in 1874, has a handsome club 
house a little more than ten years old. 
This has always been one of the promi- 
nent women’s clubs in the State, and 
beside being the first Michigan club to 
join the G. F. W. C., it entertained the 
first meeting of club women in Michigan 
to form a State Federation. 

Petosky has a unique club in the 
“Purist Conversazion.” It exists prima- 
nly for the study of language, to pro- 

Mote elegancdg$n conversation and con- 
Versation as an art. 

Among the foremost club women of 

ichigan should always be mentioned 
Mrs. Andrew Howells, Miss Clara Avery 
tad Mrs. Emma A. Fox, of Detroit; Mrs. 
Anna Palmer, of Saginaw; Mrs. Martha 

A Keating, of Muskegon; Mrs. Robert 
F. Patterson, Mrs. Martha E. Root and 

™. Irma T. Jones; Prof. Eliza M. 
oe the Monsn's Dean at Ann Arbor, 

v. Caroline Bartlett Crane, of 
Kalamazoo 


° HELEN M. WINSLOW. 
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O7ZOMS 


Medicated 


COMPLEXION POWDER. 


Why experiment on your complexion with 
lotions, tablets or cheap powders? Use the 
world’s purest Pozzoni’s Medicated Complexion $m 
Powder which removes freckles and blemishes, Zag. 
makes the skin delicately soft, prevents that shiny 
appearance. Contains no_ lime, zinc, 
lead, arsenic or other poisons, so common 
in cheap imitations. 


Me Sample of Poszzoni’s Medicated Complexion 
ma 6. Powder, with Silver Mounted GOOI) LUCK RAB- 
BIT’S FOOT POWDER PUFF, free on receipt of 10 
cents in stamps to pay postage. Full size box, with 
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Rabbit’s Foot Puff, sent on receipt of 50 
cents. Will stamp your initial on the 
bangle free if desired. 


J. A. POZZONI CO., 














money required. 
Lady, 












Fiighest Grade 


1900 Models. express prepaid. 


MILK WEED CREAM® 


QOODCOCOOOCOCOCOOOOG 
The Natural Skin Food 






CO “Is marvelously good 
C) s#7s Sarah Bernhardt. 
It will bring back allthe 
purity of the natural 
complexion, removing 
pimples, tan, freckles, 
sunburn, black-heads— 
all skin eruptions. 
()50 CENTS per 2 
6) oe jar at druggist or 
6 by mail. 


SEND STAMP FOR 
FREE SAMPLE, 





The 


ieaL SLEAM COOKER 


@ Cooksa whole meal over one burner, on 
A ; , 
gasoline, oil, gas, or common cook stove, 


Reduces Fuel Bills One-half 


ty Makes tough meata tender. Prevents 
steam and odors. Whistle blows when 
cooker needs more water. Dinner Seta, 
Bieycles, Watches, and other Valu- 
able Premiums given with order for 
Cookers. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
We pay express. Agenta Wanted. 


Toledo Cooker Co., Box'33, Toledo, 0. 


INVITATIONS and Announce- 
ments. Printed and Engraved. 


WEDDI Latest Styles. Fine Work. 


Samples Free. 100 Visiting Cards, 75 Cents. 
J. W. COCKRUM, 526 Main St., Oakland City, Ind. 





ar Sa) Le 


New York, N.Y., or St. Louls, Mo, ~ o™ 


By selling Baker's Teas, ete. 
Any Gentleman or 
y, Boy or Girl can do the work. 
Just take orders among friends and you 
will earn a 1900 High-Grade Bicycle, or 
choose for smaller sales a Gold Watch 
and Chain, Peek-a-Boo Camera, Sew- 
ing Machine, Crown Combination Game 
Board of twenty games, Decorated Din- 
ner, Tea or Toilet Set, Clock, Bookcase, 
Morris Chair, Couch, Lamp, ete. 
Wrtte to-day for Cata. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. F), SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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You can do it 
tn spare time. 


All 








And almost frantic with 


HEAD NOISES, 


ji tried every known treatment and device without 

j help. Finally Icured myself by Galvanic Electricity. 
lf youare deaf, or growing deaf, or have head noises, 
don’t waste time and money as I did. Write me and 
I _ gladly send you full information free. Addrese 
with stamp, 





°Free Trial 22 


in your own home before paying a 
cent. WE PREPAY FREIGHT. Save 
$15 to $40 by buying High-Grade 
Machines direct from factory. F 
; Full Set of Attachments MTCC 
ma 10 years’ Guarantee. Illustrated cata- 
eek logue free. Address, 

NATIONAL MERCANTILE CO, 
Dept. R, Toledo, Ohio. 


i epeeeeeneniaiicemindietett tacheafil stitial dea aha t= ieee 2 a 
TISSUE ENDER Permanently repairs Kid Gloves, 

Umbrellas, Bad Tears, Holes in 
ee Sik and other fabrics, so mend 


rari eke Kesteasimeher N, ANDRUS, Rockiord, Ils, 










instantly relieves and cures 
both. Proof monumental. Itis 
agreeable to use, and is worth 
its weight in gold to every suf- 
ferer. Send to 4. P. BUSH & 
@O., 149. Pear] Street, Boston, 
Mass;; fora FREER SAMPLE. 
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A_NEW CORSET. 
Superior for Slender and Medium Figures. 


Wright Bust Form 


Slen- 


Increases the Bust measure: gives Lon o 
atur 


der Waist, Straight-Front E ect, with 
Slope from Shoulder over Curve of Bust. 


— eS 





Cool and 
Graceful. 


a 


i will 
Batld a 
Beautiful 


Form. 


ee i 


. Summerette, $2.25. 


“Send Height, Waist Measure over Dress, Bust 


Measure over Dress, Length from Under Arm to 


Waist. Mail these measures with $2.25 and we 
will send you a corset shape that 7s not equalled 
for improving the figure. 

WRIGHT BUST FORM CO. 
8370 Broad Street, 


NEWARK, N. J. 





In widths from 9 to 48 inches. 

For full particulars regarding 

ACCORDION these and our side plaiters, to- 
° gether with our Perfection Ad- 
Plaiter justable Dress Form, address 


HALL-BORCHERT DRESS FORM CO., 
78 Franklin St. and 125 W, 32d St., New York. 
Plaiting of all kinds to order. Write for prftes. 


McDOWELL 
Sa SYSTEM ag 


7 PAIENTED 











fe Simple, rapidandaccu- 
, 7 rate. Fitseve form, 
4 follows every fashion, 
cuts stylish, graceful, 
hie ee er - 
4 ments. All fint-c 
Dresamakers are ad- 
> opting this wonderful 
invention. FREE at 
our own home for 
0 days. Write 


The McDowell Co. 
Dept. A, 
» 6 Weat 14 St., New York. 


CANNING smn 


COOKING 


‘the fruit. Perfect for 8TRAWBERRIES. Vegetables 
easily canned. Pickles never spoil. Earned Firet Pre- 
anium at 12 State Fairs. In use 10 years. ThousandbB 
diousewives use it. 10e. worth (two packages) will put up 
J quarte fruit. Send for Club rates. Big money for Agents. 
AMERICAN WOMAN'S CANNING PROCESS 
6218. Mechante Street, Jackson, Mieh. 
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Tae GaME or GOLF 1s BEcoMING MORE 
and more popular each year. The hours 
spent in the open air are beneficial, the 
exercise brings into play a great number 
of muscles without the danger of exces- 
sive fatigue or overstrain, and the pastime 
is in itself so absorbing that one soon be- 
comes an enthusiast in its pursuit. It is 
impossible in a brief space to give direc- 
tions for organizing a club or laying out 
a course. Let us suppose rather that a 
girl is in a locality where golf grounds 
have already been opened anid that she 
wishes a few hints before joining a club 
or venturing toplay. Tie first things for 
a novice to consider will be the object of 
the game, the selection of her clubs, the 
technical manner of playing and the 
proper style of dress. 

Golf links are of many varieties, accord- 
ing to the land, and it may be well to 
walk over the grounds so that one may 
become familiar with the course, the dis- 
tances, hazards, bunkers, etc., although 
one must strive to adapt her playing to 
all sorts and conditions of links. The 
links are usually about three and a half 
milesinlength. There should be eighteen 
holes, at distances apart varying from 
ninety to four hundred yards. The start 
is on the teeing ground, the journey 
is circuitous, and the finish may be at 
the point where the start was made. The 
hazards may be brooks, hedges, stone 
walls, trees, ditches or clumps of bushes, 
At the sea-shore these are sand bunkers; 
at inland places they may be elevated 
barriers of earth and turf. 

Starting from the teeing ground the 


2 Gir/s' Interests » 


and 
Occup AtLIONS 


**e* + potee se eee ee OHO e 
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object is to drive the ball into the first 
hole with as few strokes as possible. The 
‘*tee’’ ig a small pinch of earth placed on 
an elevated plateau. and on this the ball 
is rested. From this the player drive 
the ball toward the distant ‘‘ green,” 
where is the first hole. 

Fora beginner threeclubs aresufficient— 
the driver, the brassie and the cleek. Itisa 
mistake to use discarded clubs. The driver 
is used to strike from the tee; the brassie 
to drive through the green. Many women 
players prefer the cleek. As the novice 
becomes educated she will understand the 
use of the lofter, niblick, mashie and 
putter. The lofter is to lift balls over 
ditches, brooks or brushes; the niblick 
to extract a ball from a difficult corner 
in a bunker; the mashie to raise a ball 
from a point of danger; the putter to send 
a ball into a hole at close range. 

The proper position on the teeing 
ground is to stand so that the ball is 
directly in front and sufficiently dis 
tant to make the end of the club come 
just tothe left knee when the club-head 
strikes the ball. Grasping the club firmly 
with the left hand, lightly with the right, — 
and standing at right angles to the line in 
which the ball is to go, the player swings 
the club back over the right shoulder, turn- 
ing the body as a pivot and raising the 
left heel so that she is poised easily on the © 
right foot and the toe of the left. The — 
club should swing in as true a circle as 
possible. 

The player must watch the side of the 
ball where the club is to strike. The 
swing described may be modified accord- 


—~ 





Wooden Brasle 


Brasslo 
Nibliek 


Driver Cleek Iron 


Putter Speen 


Lofting Mashie Niblick Iron 
tros Pat 


GOLF CLUBS. 
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ag to distances for other strokes on the 


-reen. Accuracy, evenness and precision i 
Te necessary, as well as quick perception [i 


BRIGHTEN YOUR HOME WITH THE CELEBRATED 


.nd cool judgment. 
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' 4 Goop INcomE 18 REIXG FARNED BY A CORNISH AMERICAN PIANOS & ORGANS 
oractical young woman in a large city 
Nho has adopted the work of a profes- E WILL SHIP ACORNISH PIANO OR COR- 
-ional trunk-packer. Realizing that the NISH ORGAN ANYWHERE UPON THE 
TAP solilk: DISTINCT UNDERSTANDING THATIFITISNOT 
najority of people dislike to expend SATISFACTORY TO PURCHASER AFTCR 12 
ime and labor in packing and that per- MONTHS’ USE WE WILL TAKE IT BACK. 
ons stopping at hotels may be called Could anything be more fair anything 
1 ° more Jiberal, anything more con- 
sway unexpectedly and obliged to order shitnlieg af dete” JOiths tk: Pca 
heir trunks sent after them, she applied = Fest aoa a 
o the proprietor of a large hotel, asking mee pte pBiredey os 
1im to recommend her services. She was Pianos and Organs 
articular in having cards engraved, stating goread over the entire eivillerd world and 
erms and giving the names of a few per- te rane tai ther of every bie 
xon8 who had consented to be references | MB o'5/seiepo cusromMens 
1S to her reliability, etc. Thoroughly busi- y attest the honesty of this modern method of 
e e . tcud up . it would bare been tm ibie 
ress-like, systematic and careful, quiet fo build up this business unless the pian was | CORNISH PATENT 
: up by the strongest evidence of our § 
and not talkative, these young women eR. MUSICAL ATTACHMENT 
* Our Souventy Catalog~e for 190 sf For Pianos imitates accurately Marp. 
nave made a success of the undertaking. FREE one 0° the ox comrsbenrive mas nanfo,, Guitar, Zithers Mandolin. ere | Soma or particu- Ss 
gomely printed in colors. The frontispiece is « while the famous patent Com bimation lars ofthe CORNISH C QORNISH 4 et) 
In a note-book are accurately noted maseriy reproduction in facsimile of an inter I Visit Organs unequalled io, tonectna| COOPERA 111 8 Di 
the contents of the various compartments bees ® Anaeite Choir. Th cher witha ecnmnn shies you cam mae money ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 
of the trunks packed, and this is de- the Peaple. rficstiacens tactens oo Fices quired in oar 1900 Catalogs on. ai CORN Pra NO Wp tot a IN RE OLN 


livered with the keys to the owner. All tails eur planes and’ srenne KISH PLANO. GEOKCAN FEES 
trunks are packed with a defiuite arrange- 
ment and very much alike, and this sirn- 


plifies matters both for the packers and $950 SEWING MACHINE ga == TO 
for those persons who may employ them |  futiy doseribed and illustrated in Per Year and all 
a second time. The charges for packing) (!*,\s free Sewing Machine WwW eH o= expenses Casrals 


: ‘ Catalog, together with our teed our General 
vary according to the size ofatrunk. An 40 La Reine for...$13. 95 , Agents who Travel 


‘ Po . and appoint local agents on our popular books, We 
abundant supply of tissue paper is neces-| $39 Elveon for...... iS:os need afew more now. Ladies or gentlemen. A very 


sary in packing, and heavy, brown card-| We contro! our own factory, sell at healthful, pleasant and profitable business for Drees- 


lowest factory prices, allow three makers, Mi liners, Teachers or others desiring a change. 
board, fluted wrapping paper is useful) jinthe’ free trial, guarantee If interested, send stamp for Application Blank and 


receive full information. If you cannot travel, write 
for placing around breakable articles. A| | onte anywhere without acpectt.* for terms to local agents and get paying work for dull 


sbi seasons and spare time. It pays to sell our books. 

large white apron should be worn, 80 that | | Wa te today for F ree Catalog sintahalag rare bargaine CW_STANTON CO., 326 Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 
dainty fabrics may not come in contact rueLovis F. VEHON CO., 155 W, Jackson St., CHICAGO, 

with one’s dress. ae ee : aes —iaaaei 

Neatness, exactitude and skilful rapid- | 


ity are among the essential qualifications | YEARS 


of a good packer. Dresses, bodices and 
TRIAL 


NEW JERSEY 


’ 



















light articles may be placed in oné trunk ; 
linen, boots and tightly corked bottles in 


the under part of another; hats, veils anc Money back with Interest if nos aatie~ 
sundry small articles in the upper tray, if aoe wour latest catalogue, Te ie trees 
a cooler potaaa penne Rox is - avail ORG AN up-to date ‘Organs sil" Planos 
a : oO , on 1@ market tC tells you a 

packed. eecenee at a rink shows (= a oe r $25.00 U tions and eaeical seen ents 
firmly filled. An important point is care Lt gd Nomething mew and novel Siiat never tale ie tienes 
in folding dresses. Skirtsare folded right) [i Hamerseer Buoy s:toureaiahsue tow. Wesel tor cask 
aide out and not down the middle of the =F —— & or on easy payments. Ao money in advance re- 
front, as that may leave a bad crease. eteteeet (No middienmcn's pros, Writetody, So “ROmte 


Tissue paper is laid between all folds. 


Bodices are laid right side out, the sleeves aes! BEETHOVEN PIANO & ORGAN co. 
and bows filled with tissue paper, which is | £5; sen it Box 801 Washington, N.J- 


placed between all dainty articles, and 

around hats and within hat bows. At 

the top of each tray may be placed what HIGH BIGYGLE $9 

the owner is likely to need on arrival. { NGRADE 

Ata Summer resort where there are large | w arranted oun yenr me money tn oc 

— Vuanec. ou eoxn ne ey ¢ 

hotels a competent young woman shoul( | critically before you pay one cent... }t is 
strictly high-grade, finely finished, fully 
described and illustrated in our 


be able to earn a good amount in the line | 
BIG FREE BICYCLE CATALOG WY" 


of work suggested 
® ‘ 
today "We control our own factory, | 
oday. We contro] our own factory, specify 


every piece of material that goesinto o ur bic ycleo 
and sellat lowest wholesale factory prices. 


AGENTS WANTED Make big wages. We 


wh ile tak ng orde Write for - -elul offerand ontalem, 
THE LOTS F., VE HON CO., 155-157 W. Jackson st., Chicago. 


ARE YOU STOUT? 








The Robinson Vapor Bath Cabinet 


Positively cures Rheumatism, Kidney and 


Stomach trouble. It makes you clean and 
well. The ONLY patent Screen Folding Ca- 
binet made. Get no other, 82.00 ROOK FREE 








with cabinet. Write for GREAT OFFER, 

BEWARE OF 

: SPURIOUS 
S IMITATIONS. 


Send us 
your ad 
dress on 
f postal and 
we will for- 
s ward you 

valuable in- 
f formation. 


KHAKL THE POPULAR TAN SHADE, IS USED 
even in stationery. The name isa Hindoo 
word signifying the color of the material | 
worn by the British troops in India and 
South Africa. Colors in stationery run 








toward decided tones this season. Oxford | ir uage 2 tN & Dix 
, —emiemnes 1 t 0o ounger ee ounger— 
gray, Wedgewood blue and Alpine violet AGENTS | reduce stout Abdomen and. Hip:—lose surplus fat ? 
being among the favorites. Tints of pale | a are No wrinkles. Reduced myself. Safe, sure, perma- 
e . nent. rite at on 
green and Oriental rose are so delicate as Mrs. Dr. Berdan, 118 Ellison St., Paterson, N. J. 
to be unobjectionable. Monograms or ROBINSON THERMAL BATH CoO., 
: } We sell 
crests are in favor, or the street address | *°47 1% Jefferson St., ertaeoene: MIXED PAINTS 45c. '¥..c, 


Mixed Paints, all colors, Guaranteed highest 
de made at 45 eenta and up per jon: 
or pel handseme coler eard, full part: 
and o . or pay-after-received terms, CCF 

THIS “AD. or send to 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & C@Q., Chicago. 


orthe name of one’s country home may 
be engraved in Roman letters at the head 
of note paper. 








PRISCILLA WAKEFIELD. 
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“American Made for American Maids.” 


JH CHICAGO WAISTS 


All Shapes 


™ $1.00 


Have become 80 popu- 
lar that they are now 
made in various shapes 
to fit every woman. 


Ladies’ Model 


long waist 


Cutaway 


low bust 
and hipless 


Small 
Shape 


slender 
form 


Nursing 


cutaway 
hips. 


Try Them 


Made of fine 
Satteen; fast 
black, drab 
or white, 
clasp or but- 
ton front. 
Sizes 18 to 
30, waist 
measure: 

31 to 36, 
25c extra. 


Ask your dealer for the G-D Chicago W alat. 
If he hasn't it, send a money-order or stamps, 
mentioning color, shape and size desired, and 
we will send you one, prepaid. 








The 
Most 
Popular 
Corset- 
Waists 
in the 
World 


, 
; 
: 
: 


GAGE-DOWNS CO., 268 Fifth Avenue, CHIZAGO, ILL. 


CURES| 


Female Troubles, 
Stooping Posture, 
Inflammations, 
Internal Pains, 
Tired Feeling, 
Hackache, 

Weak Langs, 
Nervousness. 


TRIAL FREE 

It will make you 
comfortable, buoy- 
ant, 


happy — give 
you ability to work 
and enjoy life. It 
is simple, wholly 
external, adjusta- 
ble to any figure. 
Worn with or with- 
out corset, We 
have over 15,000 
letters like this: 


Cuanpier, Oxra., July 27th, 1899, 
Your brace did all ycu said about it and more for me. It tas 
saved me a big doctor’s bill and brought me good health, which 
I had not had before in 25 years. My troubles were dropsy. 
headache, lung disease, stomack and other ills to which women 
are subject. MRS. L. B. DICKINSON, 


Write to-day “or particulars and illustrated bcok 
mailed free in plain sealed envelope. Address, 


The Natural Body Brace Co., Box 137, Salina, Kansas. 


Every woman should have this brace. 








“SLIP ON” DRESS SHIELD 


The only dress shield made 
to wear with silk waists and 
shirt-waists, but can be worn 
with any kind, hence it is 
cheapest to buy, as it does 
the service of a dozen dress 
shields. It slips on 
and off as you will 
—no sewing, no 
ining. Being ad- 
justable,it fitsany- 
one, is comfortable 
and makes 
stand erect, 
WJ cause it acts as a 
shoulder-brace. The ‘Slip Or’’ Dress Shield is neatly made of lighs, 


strong waterproof cloth, and may be _— clean and fresh by spong 
ing. rou can’t do this with anr 

Regelar P n ice, SD ie ote dress shield. Retall price 60 
pecia ce, CUS. Icents or $3.60 per dozen, but if you 


cut this ad, out and send us 30 cts. we will send a pair, post-paid 
AGENTS WANTED. Our agents make lots of money because 
the “Slip-On” almost sellsitself. Mrs. L. D. Howe, Decorah, In., sold 
14 doz. in one week and made $58.80. J. LEE, Omaha Bldg., Chicago. 













Money 
Maker :, '9°« 


with our 85 or $18 printing press. 
Type setting easy, printed rules 


And saver. 
Print your 
cards, circu- 


sent. For man or boy. Send for 
catalog, presses, type, paper, to 
factory. The Press Company, 





Meriden, Conn. 
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2 eo 2 22-2? 
| Here is a Charming Array of 


’ NAVAL STYLES 


_ for Ladies, Misses and Children, representing 
_ the Latest Ideas in such effects. Patterns 
for the garments can be obtained from 


| THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd.), 





988i 9881 


; gscs | 
Ladics* Sailor Bloos 
30 to 40 ioches bor: §: 
sizes. Price, ~ 


—_2@_@2e_@ 


Ladiee® Sailor Blouse 
with Shield. 30 to 40 in- 
ches bust, 6s'zes. Price, 
10d. or 2 cents. 


4 


and their agents generally. 
¢— e oe oe 2 @ 


cents. 





9867 9867 3080 3080 

Ladies’ Blouse Waist, 
with Removable Vest. 
30 to 42 inches bust, 7 
rizes. Price, 10d. or 20 
cen‘s. 





Ladies’ Shir: - Wais. 
80 to 428 inches bes.’ 
size-. Price, 10d. o % 
cents. } 


Ladies’ Seilor Blouage. 
30 to 42 inches buat. 7 
sizes. Price, 10d. or 20 
cei ts. 


Ladies’ Sailor Blouse, 
with Shield. 30 to 40 in- 
ches bust, 6 sizes. Price, 
10d. or 20 cents, 








es 
a 


2639 2639 





4074 4074 2716 2716 3011 3011 


Misses’ or Girls‘ Sailor M'ases’ and Girls’ Misses’ and Girls’ Sailor Misses’ Blouse Waist 
Blouse. Ages, 4 to 16 Sailor Blouse. Ages, 4 Blouse. with?-Seam Sleeve. Ages, 10 to 16 years, 7 
years, 7 sizes. Price, to 16 yeara, 7 sizes. Ages, 4 to 16 years, 7 sizes. sizes. Price, 10d. or B 
10d. or 20 cents. Price, 7d. or 15 cents. ce, 10d. or 20 cents, cents. 





we es’ 
a Misses’ 
pal Sailor Cos- 
ae tume, with 
=. Five - Gored 
AS Skirt, and 
SS 2-Seam 
SS Sleeves, 
N \ Ages, 10 to 
Ss 16 years, 7 
SS sizes. Pri 
NES 18. or 25 
N SN cents. 
SS 
Misses’ 
Costume, 
with 4- 
Gored Skirt 
having a 
Box-Plait at 
the Back. 
Ages, 12 to 
16 years, 5 
sizes. Frice, 
ls. or 25 
cents. 





90 to @ fnche 
bust, 7 sizes. Price, 1s. or % cents. 


Ladies’ Tucked Sailor Costume. 30 to 42 inches Ladies’ Commodore Costume. 


bust, 7 sizes. Price, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE. 


COLLEGE BLDG., 202 MICHIGAN BOUL., CHICAGO. 
ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Acknuwledged the Foremost 
School of Musical Learning. 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 


' Music 
F School of ACTING, 


. ELOCUTION, 
LANGUAGES. 


BOARD OF MUSIGAL 
en DIRECTORS: 
eu . Dr. F. Ziegfeld, 

Dr. Louis Falk, 


7 oy Hans von Schiller, 









Girls’ 2-Piece Costume; consisting Girls’ Sailor Costume, 

Girls’ Sailor Costume. with 5-Gored of an Eten Jacket with Sailor Collar, with 4-Gored Skirt. Ages, 

Gkirt. Ages, 3 to 12 years, 10 sizes. and a 4-Gored Skirt. Ages, 5to12 3 to 12 years, 10 sizes, 
Price, 10d. or W cents. years, 8 siz2s. Price, 10d. or 20 cents. Price, 10d. or 2u cents. 


William Castle, 
Bernhard Listemann, 





Fs ALLE S. E. Jacobsohn. 
et te Hart Conway, 
— Director School of Acting. 
Qk | LATEST ENGAGEMENTS. 
Girle’ 2-Piece Costume: con- _ Girls’ Dress, having a Blouee _ Girls’ Sailor Cratume. with 4-Gored real The following celebrated 


——— - artists will be added to the 


elsting of a Jacket and a Circu- Waist and Separate Straight, Skirt. (Tbe Front of the Sailor Collar 


= 


far Skirt. Ages, 5 to 12 years, 8 Full Skirt. Ages, 4 to9 years, 6 to be made Round or Square.) Ages, 3 Entire Bldg.occupied by this Inst’tion Baculty an Insiractory am 


Season * 
RUDOLPH GANZ, Pianist and Composer of Berlin, Germany. 
CHAS. GAUTHIER. Principal Tenor French Grand Opera Co. 
HERMAN DEVRIES, Baritone Maurice Grau Grand Opera Co. 
HERMAN KLUM, Pianist of Vienna, Austria. 


35th SEASON BEGINS SEPT. 10. 


New Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 


ty NOTE. — Apia for the 37 free and 18 partial 
scholarships will be received until August 10. 


eizes. Price. 10d. or 20 cents. sizes. Price, 10d. or 20 cents, to 12 yrs., 10 sizes. Price, 10d. or 20 cts. 
















2S Gre cy d 
SURGE: BS 


7c ig ¥ You put in a quart, and 
Girls’ Sailor Costume, with 4-Gored Girls’ Yachting Costume, with 


get three pints of frozen 
Skirt. (To be made with the Collar Girle’ Sailor Costume, with Surplice Blouse and 4-Gored 


Norched or Plain.) <A 8to 12 yea Fall Skirt. 8, 8 to 12 years, Skirt. Ages, 4 to 12 b= —-- i i - 
RocbelorPuin) via siofayer Tulakrh Awa stom yam, Stir arn 4 «og yam 0| eSUIt—and get it qUICk 





A beautiful child's book 
In three colors free. Ad- 
dress North Bros. Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











3958 
Giri’ Costume: consisting of a | TOOTS LINKS GOLF aiieaitne tee 
Girls’ Tacked Coetume, Ages, Girls’ Costame, Ages,5to13 Waist, and a Full, Straight Skirt. Wear ] an rive True. 


403 4033 


§ to 12 years, 8 sizes. Price, years, 8 sizes. Price, 10d. or20 Ages, 5 to 12 yeurs, 8 sizes, Price, 
or 3) cents. cents. 10d, or 20 cents. 





Detachable, pliable leather links. Instantly adjustable. Al- 
ways fits the form. Equally good for every day wear. Hit 
of the season. In red, cream, olive, white and russet. For 
menor women. Either, 75 cents by mail, post-paid. State 
size wanted. Your money back if you don’t like it. 

THE LINKS GOLF BELT CO., Dept. E, CINCINNATI, 0. 


THE “CLEAN GUT” GAKE TIN 


revents cakes from’ aticking and 
»\)\\4 









> produces a perfect cake. Is made of 
,\ st quality tin with a flat, thin knife, 
em) securately riveted in center and at 


. . = d d b . £ > 
Girls’ Drees. Ages, 5 to Little Girls’ Sailor Costume. Sar bce naan Ee toe toons, 


12 
gears, § aizes. Price, 10d. or Child's Sailor Costame. Ages. 2 to 8 Ages, 2 to8 years, 7 sizes, Price, We are the largest manufacturers of 
2 cents. yeurs, 7 sizes. Price, 7d. or 15 cents. 7d, or 15 cents, Pure Aluminum, Seoteh Granite and Tin Ware 
in the world. Address Dept. A.R. 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 25 Randolph St., Chicago, TIL, 
or New York, N. Y.; Buffalo, N. Y.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Denver, Col.; Seattle, Wash. 





3014 «3014 
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It pays to be an 


~ |Artist 






aN 
5 
. 

~ 





Learn by mai!. Crayon artists earn 
82510 #75 a week easily. Artists 


Misses’ and Girls’ Sailor Ladies’ Stock- always scarce. Write for Booklet. 
Collars. (The Shield may Ladies’ Fancy Sailor-Col- Misses’ or Girls’ Fancy Collars. Small, | MM epicrtatrvres Sentt any cood photo. 


be Omitted.) Ages, 2 to ar. Small, medium and Collars. Aves, 4 to 16 mediamand large, arson vie Hower ag om Am ge 
16 years, 8 nizes. Price, large, 8 elzes. Price,Sd.or years, 7 sizes. Price, 5d. sizes. Price, 3d. “455 La Salle Street, - Ohicago. 
6d. or 10 cents. 10 cents. or 10 cents. or 5 cents. 
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Fine 
Fabrics, 


broideries, 
silks, laces. lin- 
ens and other 
choice and del- 
icate fabrics 
should be cleansed 


PRISCILLA 
COMPOUND 


exclusively. It will not 
only make them perfect- -- 
ly clean, but it will {m- 


fixe oa lustre 
and a fine grass 
) bleach to Inens. 

You need not be afraid 
of it. It will not injure 
the moet delicate fabric 
no matter how freely or 
how long it may be used, 

for it at the art 


not find it send us 3 cents 
for a half-pound hox, cat- 
alogue of useful embroid- 
ery uovelc: and ‘The 
Story of Priscilla’ after 
Longfellow. 


Priscilla Mfg. Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Manufaetnrers of F.xpansion Hoeps, 
Tniversal {loop Halders, Embroidery Sets 
and Novelties. 









«Standard of Highest Merit.’’ 


FuRNOsR 


THE NEW SCALE Fischer yiclds a wonderfully 
pure quality of Tone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the Fischer Piano with 
an individuality that no other plano possesses. 





60... Over 
Years 110,000 
Established Sold: 





BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 
every home is at once enabled to possess and 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Tianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States. Write fgr cata- 
logue, terms and all particulars. 


~ J. & C. FISCHER 
33 Union Square—West, New York, N. Y. 


One Night to 
Denver 


CHICAGO-UNION PACIFIC 
& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


COLoRADO SPECIAL leaves Chicago 10 
every morning, arriving Denver 1.20 next 
afternoon and Colorado Springs and Manitou 
same evening. No change of cars; all meals in 
dining cars. Another fast train at 10.30 p.m 
daily. All agents sell tickets via Chicago & 
North-Western Ry. New book — Colorado Illus- 
trated — mailed on fag t eae beri cents postage 
by W. B. Kniskern, G T. A., Chicago, Lil. 





tere ) Rete admae ban 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


ILLINOI8:—One curtain hanging straight and 
covering the whole window or two curtains 
draped to one side may be in the laundry 
window. In cooking in a chafing dish, what- 
ever is difficult to prepare may be arranged in 
the kitchen and then brought to the table for 
further cooking. 


Emivig M.:—Directions for making attar of 


roses, a8 Well as other rose perfumes, are con- 
tained in ‘ Extracts and Beverages, 
by us at 6d. or 15 cents. 


Mrs. KE. W. K.:—It will be necessary to 
have the cabinet constructed by a_ cabinet- 
maker with the aid of the cut. 


MARGARET:—See answer to L. A. O. in this 
column. 


A BripE:—Oil stains may be removed from 
marble with a mixture .of common clay and 
benzine, Spread the paste over the stuins, and 
then wash it off with soup-suds. Repesat if one 
application does not suffice. To erase iron 
stuins from marble, use a mixture of spirits and 
oxulic acid. Leave the fluid on only a very 
short time, and wush off with warm water. Ink 
spots on marble may be removed with a paste 
made by dissolving an ounce of oxulic acid and 
half an ounce of butter of antimony in a pint of 
rain water, and adding sufficient flour to form a 
thin paste. Apply to the stains with a brush, 
allow it to remain for three or four days and 
then wash it off. Make a second application, 
if necessary. 


CONSTANT:—To clean a papered wall, pro- 
cure a quantity of stale bread at least two days 
old, and split each loaf down the center, loaving 
the top crust on one half and the bottom crust 
on the other. Pass the cut side of one of these 
halves over a width of the ceiling; and as soon 
as the crumbs become soiled, cut away an inch 
or so of the bread, and apply the fresh surface. 
When the first half has all been used, take 
another and treat it in the sime way; and so 
continue until all the paper has been cleansed. 
After the smoke and dust have been brushed 
away remove all grcase spots laying blotting- 
paper over them and placing a hot flatiron 
against the blotting-paper until the latter has 
absorbed the grease. 


L. A. O.:—Place your piano in the back part 
of the parlor. Unless the parlor carpet is 
ulmost new, take it up and have it fitted to the 
sitting-room, and use the new carpet for the 
parlor. Send to some wall-paper dealer, many 
of whom advertise in THE DELINEaTOR, for 
samples, describing your apartment. The 
sitting-room will be pretty furnished in delft 
blue, having the wall-paper to harmonize. 
Huve the oil paintings for the parlor. Put the 
mirror in the back of the sitting-room opposite 
the mantle. In the bedroom you may have 
etchings or engravings in light-oak frames. 
Remove the doors leading from the sitting- 
room and have portiéres instead. You may 
draw them back so as to conceal the wall 
between the doors. You can arrange the 
sitting-rcom for the guest chamber by placing 
a folding-bed in it. 


ETHEL C. C.:—The process of dry cleansing 
ig only known to professional scourers. 


TRUDESRLL:—For removing the grease stain 
try sprinkling the spot heavily with chalk or 
magnesia, placing a piece of blotting paper on 
both sides and ironing with a warm iroo. 


Francis L.:—Follow the suggestions for 
cleaning chenille portiéres, given in ‘The 
Home: Its Selection, Management and Pre- 
servation,” published by us at 25 cents. Cur- 
tains of dotted Swiss or casement muslin would 
be pretty. 


| 
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FOR BABY’S BATH 


Packer’s Tar’ Soap is” preferable to all others. 


In removing scurf or dandruff from the baby’s 
head, and in relieving the itchin 
caused by chafing, it is beyon 
mother who has ever used 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


for her babies would willingly do without it. 
—Cradle and Nursery. 


25 cents ao eake. All druggiata. 
THE PACKER MFG. CO., 81 Fulton St., New York. 


eee ee SUPPORTER 


The only one de- 
vised by a Mod- 
iste, who knows 
what is required 
to make such ade- 
vice practical. 
She tried and dis- 
carded al! others, 
knowing that itis 
the only Support 
er that will give gitive satisfaction. It distributes whe 
weight of garments. Will hold a skirt weighing 
pounds as easily asa lawn skirt. Requires no sewing. 
The belt is braid and non-rusting sheet aluminum. 
Skirt and waist are held firmly to the belt by patent 
safety-pin hooks, weighing less than one ounce in all. 
The only Supporter that can be worn with 
or without corsets. Price, by mail, 25 cents. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. Ag'ts wanted. 
SHELDON GARMENT SUPPORTER CO, 

1146 Madison St. Chicago, ILL 


and irritation 
compare. No 








SOSH PET ST TOTO TCT 9 te 





“if mao 


ner 


id Kas , 44 Piccadilly W onde 
Less sssesesseees esas sesese 


Silk Loops are a Thing 


of the Past 


PEET'S Invisible Eyes take the place of 

silk loops, and a pieene gaping. Usedand ----- 

indorsed by all dressmakers. Indispen- 

sable to every dress. Eyes, dc.; Hooks 

and Eyes, 10c. At all stores or by mail. TRADE MARK ALG. 


PEET BROS., Philadelphia, Pa, St %«-«tran. 


Gsrorp & Co. 


+ Thousands of Women * 
+ owe their clear, beaut. + 
+ ful complexion to + 
tt + 
> Lablache > 
+ | + 
7 Face . 
+) Powder. + 
¢ . ~ 
It makes the skin soft. 

+ smooth, lovely. Cures + 
+ \ and veo sunburn ¢ 
* * and all blemishes. « 
Pa re __ eros White, Pink, * 
& é NE and Cream Tint« ¢ 
o —=a ‘Price, 50 cents per box. 
rs “a ‘—« Of all Druggists or by mail. + 
+> BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, - 
3 125 Kingston St., Boston, Maxs, + 
> by Ronertrs & Co... 5 Rue de la Paix, Paris, YH w ae a 
+- + 

+ 


Peers 
Invisimg Eve 


THIS AUTOGRAPH IS NEVER ON 
A POOR SHADE-ROLLER 


AND NEVER_ABSENT 
FROM AGOOD 
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UNDERWOOD’S ORIGINAL 
DEVILED HAM. 


We have been manufacturing this deviled ham for 
wer forty years, and it always has been, as now, the 
nost palatable and delicious article of its kind in the 
market. Sandwiches and rolls for social events or 
pleasare trips made of this ham are most deliciously 
palatable 


Answers to Correspondents 





THE TOILET, ETC. 

Mrs. Herman M,:—Listerine is a proprie- 
tary preparation, and we cannot supply a recipe 
for it. 

Miss JENE AND Mrs. A. P. B.:—If one’s hair 
ig naturally too oily and its growth slow, the 


Be always sure to look on the can for the “Little 
Red Devil,” our copyrighted trade-mark. 

Should you care to try Underwood's Deviled Ham, 
we ahall be pleased to send you a can free, that you may 
Jjadge how delicious and wholesome it is. 































William Underwood Co., 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


* 
; 


oe 





fis as different from the others 
as day is from night. 

A strong statement, but 
easily proved this way: Send 
for my FREE 32-page book 
**Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
People"—7o delicious reci- 
pes. Or better—Send 5 
cents (for postage) for the 
book and a full pint sample. 
For 1s cents a full 2-quart 
package. Makes a tempting 
jelly without odor, and trans- 
parent as sparkling water, 
Pink gelatine for fancy des- 
Serts in every packet. 

CHARS. B. KNOX, 
36 Knox Ave, Johnstown, N.Y, 


SEFSSSFSFFSFHESHESHESF+ESHSHSHS 





+> 

+ x 
+ USE NO PINS + 
+ oe 
+ or oe eens ~ 

ect holdfast 
. for your waist : 

and skirt—no 
+ matter what + 
+ the material + 
+ —is THE : 
. Priscilla 3 
+ Holds + 
+ meme skirtup 
. wenem and waist 
4 —— down, + 
+ equalizes the strain and gives that graceful con- . 

tour so much desired. Avoids the use of all pins. 
+ Insist on baving the Priscilla. No other is as # 
+ good. Your dealer should have them. If not, # 
+ send 10 cents to The Safety Skirt Placket Co., # 
+ 712 Main Street, Ann Harbor, Mich. 4 
$4 4$ $$ HHO HHH HHH HHH HHH HH 





AAAAA 


NO MORE DARNING. 


Racine Feet 


A New Pair Hose for 10c. 


Cut off ragged feet, attach 
“Racine Feet”’ to legs of ho- 
slery by our new Stockinette 
Stiteh, and yon have a pair of 
hose as good as new, Cost only 
10cents ands few moments 
time. 

Racine Feet come in cotton, 
sizes 5 toll, black or white. 
Price 10 cents a pet, six pairs 
50 cents, prepaid. 

Booklet, “The Stockinette 
Stiteh,’’ tells everything. : 













mss. 


; Sent frec. Agents wanted. 
H.S. Blake & Co., Dept. C, Racine, Wis. 


following application will help to keep it dry, 
and, at the time, stimulate its growth. 

Bay rum, -. = Woek ped wcenc) OURS, 
Tincture of cantharides, _........ 2 drachms. 
Rub a little of this into the hair daily. Any 
druggist will supply you with a good walnut 
stain for dyeing the hair brown, with directions 

for use. 

GERALDINE:—Try daily applications of lemon 
juice for removiug the dark line about your 
neck. We would advise you to discontinue 
wearing the high linen collars. 


THELMA:—Washing your hair in water to 
which a little bicarbonate of soda is added, will 
lighten it. Brush the silk well, sponge it with 
ordinary beer and iron with a warm (not hot) 
iron, placing a cloth between tlie silk and iron. 


TouzLe:—Hair that is naturally greasy or 
oily may be washed frequently in warm water 
in which half a teaspoonful of bicarbonate of 
soda has been dissolved. In fact, this amount 
of soda may be used in each of the rinsing 
waters as well; in addition to removing the 
greasy condition, it will also keep naturally 
light-colored hair fair and fluffy. Being a cor- 
rective of acidity, it may be used to advantage 
in washing heavy hair which displays a ten- 
dency to smell sour or musty during warm 
weather. Make up the cream taffeta by pat- 
tern No. 3937, which costs 20 cents, and is 
illustrated in THE DELINEATOR for May. Wear 
a black broadcloth skirt with the shirt-waist. 
Retrim your skirt with bands of insertion and 
lace as illustrated in pattern No. 3978, price 25 
cents, which is illustrated in the same number. 


May FIELD:—See the article on obesity by 
Dr. Grace Peckham Murray, contained in * The 





|Common Ills of Life,” published by us at 15 


cents per copy. 

Mary F. 8.:—Any druggist will supply you 
with macassar oil. In crimping the huir, use 
rubber crimping pins instead of iron ones which 
rust and cut the hair and make it rough and 
dull. A rubber cord, bent in the form of a hair- 
pin, makes a good and harmless crimper. Ii 
curling the front hair or bangs, each lock may 
be twisted in a little papiilotte or a bit of paper, 
and then pinched with a “pinching iron,” 
which is made to press between its two hemi- 
spheres a little flat curl; or moistened with a 
curling fluid. the paper may be twisted and 
pinned over tle curl and left until the hair is dry. 

Mrs. Frances W.:—Enlarged pores may be 
contracted by an application of alcoliol or acetic 
acid; but the latter must be most carefully ap- 
plied. The tiny pore alone must be touched and 
none of the surrounding cuticle. 


READERS:—Information in regard to Tlie 
Craig Colony for Epileptics can be obtained by 
send.ng to it for the report. The address is. 
Sonyea, Livingston County, New York. Only 
those resident in New York State are admitted. 

SaPpHo:—We know of no skin food contain- 
ing strawberry juice as one of the ingredients, 
Cocoa butter and lanolin are excellent skin 
foods. A good preparation of walnut stain will 
color your hair a rich, dark brown. 


A Youne DéBuTaANTE:—The extreme sensi- 
tiveness of your eyes and nasal organs would 
seem to indicate the necessity of consulting an 
oculist or a physician. If one is obliged to use 
a handkerchief at the dinner table, it must be 
done quickly and quietly and without making 
any sound with the nose. 





They help gowns fit. 


Braided Wire 


Bustles and Forms 


correct deficiencies and 
perfect the figure. No 
uncomfortable pad- 
ding. No raw edges, 
Braided Wire Hair Rolls are 


delightfully cool and clean. 
Covered to match any hair. 


SOLD IN ALL STORES 












“| Insist on having ‘* Braided 

Wire.’” If you don't find them, 
we will send, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price. Write fur our 


= ud Booklet, *‘fidden felps.”’ 
THE WESTON & WELLS MFG. CO. 
1110 Noble Street, Philadelphia 


SESE 


JPANS 


Wanted—a case of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-S wil} 
not benefit. One gives relief. No matter what's the 
matter, one will do you good, A cure may result if 
directions are followed. They banish pain, induce 
sleep, prolong life. All drug stores, ten for five cents. 
Get the genuine. Don't be fooled by substitutes. Ten 
samples and a thousand testimonials will be mailed to 
any address for five cents, forwarded to the Ripans 
Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 





What the U.S. Health Report says about 


PROF. 1. HUBERT’S 


MALVINA 


Cream and Lotion 
“The One Reliable Beautifier.’’ 


“We recently ordered a chethical examina- 
tion of many different cosmetics and found 
one make of exceptional merit, viz; Malvina } 

Cream, It is the ideal applicant tor removing freckles, tan, | 
sunburn. pimples, liver moles and curing all skin diseases, the 
most perfect curative our experts ever analyzed, as it removes 
the cause instead of merely covering up the imperfections. We 
extend to Malvina Cream the full endorsement of the U. S, 
Health Reports,” A. N. TALLEY. Jr., M. D. 

Price 50¢, at Druggists or by mall postpaid, 
Use Ma)vina Ichthyol Soap, ®5c, a cake. 


_ PROF. |. HUBERT, TOLEDO, OHIO, 








x si ali afi he. 2h Pe ai a 


Do Not 
Seek Assistance 


From new and untried 
sources, but of the old, 
well tried and reliable 


Wolfe’s Schiedam 
Aromatic Schnapps 


Ask your mothers or grand- 
mothers how to use it. 
Sold by All Druggists and Grocers. 
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The Grand Album 


OF METROPOLITAN FASHIONS 


is specially designed for the use and benefit of Dress- 
makers, Cloakmakers and Dry Goods Merchants. The dis- 
play sheets that go with it are classified, so that it is easy 
to show the customer at a glance several styles of one 
garment. The whole exertion of the editors is to make 
this magazine meet the needs at everv point of those 
who live by needlework or by the sale of clothing. The 
reading matter in the descriptive portion of the book is in 
ENGLISH, SPANISH, FRENCH and GERMAN. Of the plates 
there are usually included in each number: 


One Large and Ten Smaller Plates of Ladies’ Fashions. 

One Large or One or More Small Plates of Misses’, 
Boys’ and Children’s Fashions. 

Plates Illustrating the Latest Ideas in Millinery. 

A Plate Exhibiting in Classified Form the Newest Styles 
in Blouse-Waists, Basques or Shirts, etc., as may 
be most seasonable. 


A Plate Representing Styles from twenty to thirty days 
in advance of all other issues. This is a very Im- 
portant plate and should be in the hands of every 
up-to-date Dressmaker and Dry Goods Merchant. 


Subscription Price, $2.00 a Year. 

Single Copies, - 25 cents each. 
TRANSPORTATION CHARGES from our New York Office to any Ad- 
dress in the United States, Canada, Newfoundland or Mexico on THE 
GRAND ALBUM OF METROPOLITAN FASHIONS are paid by 


us. When the Publication is to be sent on subscription to any other 
Country, One Dollar for Extra Postage on the Subscription is charged. 


‘Metropotitan Fashions 


is a Publication 1534x1634 inches in size, 
and contains from 150 to 200 pages of beauti- 
fully printed Large Illustrations, representing 
the Latest and Reigning Fashions for Ladies’, 
Misses’and Children’s Wear. It is published 
Quarterly—for Spring, Summer, Autumn and 
Winter—with Supplements for the intervening 
months, exhibiting the New Styles which be- 
come fashionable between the issue of Each 
Volume and its successor. 





METROPOLITAN FASHIONS contains 
a the Finest and Most Comprehensive Ex- 
hibit of Up-to-Date and Staple Fashions 
of any Publication in the Civilized World. 


Price of Subscription, (including Four Volumes in 
in Pamphlet Binding) and the Supplementary Sheets, $1.00 


Single Volume, Over the Counter in New York, 15 Cents 


Single Volume, by Mail to any part of the 
United States or Canada, 25 Cents 


SPECIAL OFFER 


OF MANICURE IMPLEMENTS 


$1.30 


The goods here offered are of Superior Designs, having the appreval of 
Leading Professional Manicures and Chiropodists. 


WILL BUY ALL THE BELOW MENTIONED CUTLERY 
IF ORDERED AT ONE TIME AND BEFORE JULY 15TH. 







No, 4.—MANICURE SCISSORS. 


(4 inches long) 
50 Cents per Pair. 






These Cuticle Scissors are Needle-Pointed, Hand-forged and 
Ground by French Cutlers. 


(334 inches long) 
50 Cents per Pair. 


These Bent Nail-Scissors have Curved Blades and a 
File on each side. 


No. 6.—CUTICLE KNIFE. 
(With Blade 134 inch long.) 35 Cente per Kalfe. 


The Handle of this Cuticle Knife is of White Bone, and the connection is 
made with the handle by Aluminum Solder under a Brass Ferrule. 
No. 7.—NAIL FILE. 
(With Blade 8 inches long.) 85 Cents per File. 












- =~ 





eniee Handle and Adjustment of this Nail File are the same as for the Caticle 


If you want cheap cutlery, and, at the same time, cutlery of 
good working quality, send for our ILLUSTRATED CUTLERY 
CIRCULAR, which will be mailed free on application. The 
list includes Manicure Implements, Pocket Knives, Button-hole 
Cutters, Silk Shears, and so forth. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


TO HOME-LOVING WOMEN 


The stream of life that passes through the Home affects the 
Nation for better or for worse. Wholesome, progressive, intel- 
ligent homes are the health of the nation. | 


Home-Making and Housekeeping 


is an admirable book for all housekeepers and prospective brides. 
Another book published by us, 


The Home, 


contains experienced advice upon the selection of a residence, 
sanitation, renovation, furnishing, etc. 


ANY ORDER RECEIVED FROM OUR PATRONS PRIOR TO 
JULY 15, 1900, FOR THESE TWO BOOKS, ACCOMPANIED 
BY A REMITTANCE OF $1.25, WILL CARRY WITH IT A 


GIFT OF THE TWO BOOKS MENTIONED BELOW. 
This pamphlet discusses in simple language, 
CHILD LIFE but also with professional thoroughness, the 
influences on Pre-Natal Lite, Bathing, Clothing, Food for Infants. 
Devoted to the interests of 


MOTHER AND BABE Young Mothers, and con- 


taining full information concerning the Proper Care of Infants 
and the Preparation of their Wardrobe. 








THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Limited), 7 to 17 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 
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Richs Patent ARL OWE 
oe 
ULIA NEA” SHOES 
THE MOST PERFECT FITTING 
a af OOT_WEAR EVER MADE 
Le Proclaimed CBs PaO 
wearers to 






Combine 
Comfort 


and Grace 


not equaled in 
any other style, 

’ 
owing to the 
Panel of **Hlub 







Write for Gore.” The high 
Illastrated shoes as well as the 
Catalegue. Oxfords Fit either 


High or Low lustiep 
perfeetiy, at the same time yield and afjust themselves to 
every actiod of the foot. They are made of the choicest (all) 


Kid or with Fancy Vesting in or Tan, at the 
came prices. in all sizes, latest styles of toes and all widths 
rom A— 


McKay Sewed Lace Boots $3.25 Oxfords $2.25 
Hand-Turned Lace Boots $3.50 Oxfords $2.50 


etd ane ce fa THE RICH SHOE CO. 
of price and 25 cta. 


Dept.S. Milwaukee, Wis. 


News 


Hat Sec 


) Hart Breacn cleans straw 
hats In 5 minutes. Makes 


an old hat look as good as 
new without injuring the 
ttruw or thread. 


The 
original—refuse substi- 
tutes. Large packace 
(cleans 8 hats), 25¢. 
ostpaid. Trial pack=ge, 
Oe. Agents wan ed 
HAT BLEACH CO. 
21 E. Market Street, 
Xenia, Ohio. 





SR E E This Sterling Silver Friendship 
Heart. If you will send 10 cents 


of our new Magazine, 


for a_sample oy ur \ 
THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 
27 Broadway, 


New York. 


New Idea in Trunks 


The Stallman Dresser Trunk is 
constructed on new principles. Draw- 
ers instead of trays. <A piace for 
everything and everything In its 
place. The bottom as accessible as 
ae the top. Defies the baggage smasher, 
Costa no more than a good box 
trunk. Sent C.O. D. with privilege 
of examination. Send 2c. stamp 
for illustrated catalogue. 


pi : F. A. STALLMAN, 
49 W. Spring St., Columbus, 0. 


~ CARPET BUGS. 


CRESCENT POWDER will rid your home of carpet bugs, 
moths, cockroaches, and bedbugs in 48 hours. Will not in- 
jure finest fabric. Fifty cents a box post-paid, CRESCENT 
CHEMICAL CO., 13 Jackson St., Battle Creek, Mich. 












Strikingly handsome 
Medallion Sash 
either Antique 
Gray, Rose Gold or Persian 
Pink, surrounded by Paris- 
fan jewels. 2. Beautiful 
Parisian Diamond and Ruby 
. Sunburs srongty mounted: 
23. Latest Novelty Turtle Hat Pin 
» Parisian centre stone surrounded 
why superb colored jewels. Each 
) costs from $1 to ® at retail. We 
7 create STYLES in jewelry. These 
three wagnificent ornaments are 
latest ideas. We make each article 
and send all three for $1. 
Catalogue Free. 


ORHAM MFG. CO., Dept. C, Masonic Temple,Chicago. 


ge fall 
SaAll 3 for $ 


Double 
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Answers to Correspondents || Woman’s Complexion 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


M. LavERNEI:—Your suggestions regarding 
the banquet are very good, and the latter may 
take the form of a lawn party. See answer 
to “Twins” elsewhere in these columns. 


AN OLD SUBSCRIBER :—Regarding a course of 
home reading, the Chautauqua Reading Circle 
offers a definite plan and helps busy people to 
make the acquaintance of good books. Send 
for a booklet to John H. Vincent, Chancellor of 
Chautauqua, 66 Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


AN OLD SUBSCRIBER:—We do not know of 
any one who would write an essay for you. 
Any library will contain books which will 
assist you. 


XIII.:—We cannot answer your questions 
through these columns. If you repeat them 
sending a self-addressed envelope, we will 
answer you by mail. 


LILY-OF-THE-V ALLEY:—In “ Day Entertain- 
ments and Other Functions,” published by us 
at 25 cents, you will gain the information you 
desire relative to entertaining your friends. If 
you send us your name and address we will 
send you a price-list of our publications. 


AN OLD SuBSCRIBER:—Write to the Secre- 
tary of the State Board of Education in each of 
the States referred to, for the information you 
desire. 


Rira R.:—See answer to “Thelma” else- 
where in the columns. 


MARIE AND OTHERS:—We keep only our 
patterns, publications and a few special articles 
mentioned in our advertising pages and, there- 
fore, cannot supply dress goods, trimmings, 
drugs, etc. Correspondents desiring addresses 
where these articles may be procured must 
enclose a stamp for a reply. We cannot 
supply addresses indiscriminately through 
these columns. 












DRESS-SHIELD 
RETAINERS. 

\ One pair of dress shields will do 
\ service in several waists as re- 
quired. Attach and detach shield 
quicker than it takes to tell it. 
SIMPLE AND 
INDESTRUCTI- io 
BLE. Stronger in 
than thread. 
Set of 4 mailed 
for % cents. Agents wanted. Every 
woman needs them. Free circular. 


A. L. BEESE, Davenport, Ia 


BICYCLES BELOW COST 


5 000 HIGH GRADE guaranteed 
Y MACHINES with best 
equipment must be closed out. 
1900 Models, best makes, $11 to $20 
"99 & "98 Models, high grade $Sto$13 


500 Second hand Wheels 
all makes and models, good as new, 
#8 to #810. Great Factory Clearing 
Sale at half factory cost. We ship 
anywhere on trial without a cent in 
advance. FARN A BICYCLE 

distributing Catalogues for us. Many 
Y earned a wheel last year. Our 1900 
proposition is even more liberal. 

7 Write at once for our B 

List and Special Offer. Address Dept. 150 P 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Chicago 
WE SELL BUGGIES 


SURRIES, CARRIAGES, LIGUT 

and HEAVY WAGONR, at lower 

prices than any other house in America, 

qnality considered; issue a two-year 

i 6vbinding guarantee, and we ship to any- 

ae: one to examine before paying. Write 
for tree Buggy Catalogue. 


ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago. 

























SEARS, 


rare) ad one adel 








When nature needs assistance it 
should be nourishment, deli- 
cately given. Some face pow- 
ders conceal and hurt rather 
than nourish the complexion. 


Freeman’s 
Face Powder 


isa balm to delicate skin. It 
gives the complexion the fresh- 
ness of a child’s without the powder itself 
being detected, Four shades—white, pink, 
flesh, brunette. Famous beauties use it 
and say its quality cannot be excelled. 








Druggists everywhere sell it. 
2Sc a box the size of other powders at 50c, 75c, $1.00. 
If you send name of your favorite 
druggist, we will mail you samples 
Or if your druggist does not keep it ree 
and you send us before August Ist his 
name and 10 cents (the cost of the paper box and post- 
age), a full-size box will be mailed to you, (one only). 
If you like {t your druggist will then get it for you. 
We make this offer to convince you that continued use 
will demonstrate the superiority of Freeman's over 
higher priced powders. 
Freeman Perfume Co., Dept. D, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Booklet “Famous Women” sent on request. 
» by selling 12 pkgs. of our su- 
eA peer Bluing at 10c. each. 
hen sold send us the $1.20 
—— and we send the Camera pre- 
)~ paid; no risk to you; goods 
mu. sent at our expense. You 


can also earn a Gold Watch, 
Tea Set, Bioycle. etc. 

ERCANTILE HOUSF, 

1 St. Louis. Mo. 


BROCKSTEDT 
806 N. Broadway, Box 


Te a 
i va ant, 


For Embroideri r “Housch . 
Linen, Sofa Pillows, atc. Style 215, e 
ginch, 25c.; 3to6inch, soc. Post : 
Send stamp for Illustrated Circular. 


a a 


ama 


STAMMER 


Write at once for our new illustrated 


THE LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STANMERERS 
157 Apgiaipz Sr., Derrorr, Micn. 


MAKE YOUR OWN 
TOILET ARTICLES 


Send for Formula Book 

eompiled by an experienced 

Dermatologist. Endorsed by 

prominent physicians. Gives 

lain directions for making Face Bleach, Creams 
taomn: Heahng Salve, Eczema Cure, Face Powder, 
Superfluous Hair Treatment, everything to preserve 


a good complexion or curea bad one. Ingredients 
may be bought at any drug store and are all harm- 
less. Excellent results guaranteed if directions are 
strictly followed Youcan 


finest and most expensive now on the 
market. Send $1.00 for complete book or 


SAVE HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS 
by the use of my book. Articles | a 
for sample pages. Address a 

MRS. N. M. SHINNICK, Room 1 


when made wil) be found equal to the 
327 % S$. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal 
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FOR GOOD TEETH, $| tHe DEMAND FOR TZ as 
AND TO MAKE BAD TEETH § | $ t 4. Be 
GOOD, USE ‘ Tucked Effects uy ee 
. IS FULLY MET IN THE SELECTION OF ff iN eS 
‘ STYLES HERE SHOWN. THE PATTERNS | ‘Na 
, | 








FOR THESE GARMENTS ARE ON SALE 










AND ITS AGENCIES EVERYWHERE. 





Ladies’ Tucked Costume 
80 to 44 iuches Duet, 8 sizes 


S| WHR ems + fy 

* The Butterick Af | | 
% Publishing Co. Ag I 
: (Limited), SAT 


Conle. 


—_— on 





Tes 
3999 


4018 
STOCKINGS Ladies’ Tucked Costume,inSweep ° Misses’ Costume: coneleting of a Mieses’ Tucked Costume, 
Round Length. 





or 30 to 46 inches Tucked Waist, and a Separate with Separate Circnlar Skirt. 
For LADIES and CHILDREN. | bust, 9 sizes. Price, 1s. or25cents. Straight Skirt. Ages,12tol6 years, Ages, 12 to 16 years, 5 sizes 
No supporters. Upteostay. Button to waist. 5 sizes. Price, 1s. or 25 cents. Price, 18. or 2 cents. 
Have no equal for health, durability or com- 
tort. Ideal stocking for Summer or Winter. 
Two separate parts, Children’s, 25 cts. to 45 cts. 
Ladies’, 56 cts. to 65 cts, If not kept by your 
dealer, sent on approval, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. Circulars free. Try them. 


WOMEN MADE ga 
BEAUTIFUL 


by VESTRO. Develops the form, fills 
all hollow places, adds grace, curve and 
beauty to the neck ; softens and clears 
the skin. Beautiful women everywhere 
owe thelr superb figure and matchless 
loveliness to VESTRO. Harmless, per- 
manent. Never Farms. Every lady 





should have this unrivalled beautifier. Misses’ Costume : consisting of a Box-Plaited Waist Miares’ C Ski 
d 1 on to s é . ostume, with Separate 3Piece Skirt 
AGGs' charg end ‘Attraction 09 yintacet and 3-Piece Skirt. Ages, 12 to 16 years,5 sizes. Price, Ages, 12to 16 years, 5.sizes. Price, 1s. or 25 cents 


womer. Full particulars. photos, tes- 
timonials, etc., sealed, for two-cent 
stamp. Address, 
AURUM MEDICINE CO. 7 
Dept. 0.8, 59 State Strect Chicago, “a “eee 


= st on ta "*:a_- -~ 
Tailor Made Suit$5.98 
ey Latest Style for Spring and Summer 


wees. of 1900. 
St oe FINE ALL WOOL Te, suit will be 


1s, or 25 cents, 

























ceteetaen ees yee eo MOAsEre 
by skilled tailors from Evane best all 
wool ALBERT CLOTH, famous for 
its rich bloom and beautiful weave. The 
~ Jacket is made in new single breasted 
style, beautifully lined with fine imi ported 
silk, elegantly silk faced and superbly 
trimmed with pure satin ribbon. The ® 
skirt is cut full width, is ined and in- ; e . 
terlined, has latest style back, nobby Rs 
welted seaws, hangs graceful and stylish. 
Guaranteed strictly tailor made and 3560 3860 
ee es ee Choice ef black | Misses’ Tucked Costurre, with Misses’ Costume, with 4-Gored’ Misses’ Costume, with 3-Piece Skirt 
SEND THIS ADV to us and we'll | Circular Skirt, having a5-Gored Skirt, baving Tucked Side-Gores having a Circular Fleurce Set On. | 
*cend free ao | Foundation Skirt that may be and a Double Box-Plaited Back- Aga, 12 to 16 years, 5 sizes. Price, 1s 
large sample of the cloth and our Omitied. Ages, 12 to 16 yeure, Gore. Ages, 12 to 16 years, 5 or 2 cents. 
big catalog containing many | 5sizes. Price, 1s, or 2 cents. sizes. Price, 1s. or 2 cents. 
ether rare bargains In suite from 
$6 to to $20, and of jackets, capes and 
skirts all at wholesale prices. We make 
all grades and styles of ladies gar- 
ments and sell at lowest wholesale 
factory prices. Write today. 
LADIES’ SUITS FREE We 
sults away tree and furnish 
asuitte wear while you are 
earning one. Its a great 
chance to geta suit free. Send 








SILK LINED JACKET 





a one 2-cent stamp to help 5 
-- pay mailing charges for com- > | 
plete outfit with which you can easily earna suit. Write today ; ; ; 3938 \ 
THE LOUIS F. VEHON CO., 155 W. Jackson St,, CHICAGO. 3951 3951 3938 3 
AGENTS WANTED °°, 5c!!,0v7 $8 Taffeta) Ladies’ Tucked Basque- | Ladies’ Fancy Basque. Ladies’ Shirt-Walst, Ladies Tucked Shit * 
Silk Skirt. Any color, | waist, 30 to 42 inches bust, Waist. 80 to 44 inches 80 to 46 inches bust, 9 Waist. 30 to 42 oe * 


of the finest quality. Send 4c. in stamps for terms |7 sizes. Price, 10d. or 20 bust, Seizes. Price,10d. sizes. Price, 10d. or buet. 7eizes. Price, 
andsamples, Hazel Mfg. Co., Box L,Watertown, N.Y. | cente. or 20 cents. 90 cents. or 20 ceu:s. 


J Ladies’ Skirt, in Dip Length. 20 to 32 inches 
sr or 36 to 5144 inches hip, 7 sizes. Frice, ls. 
rt cents. 





Ladies’ Skirt, in Dip or Roand Length. 20 to 36 
nches waist or 36 to 574g inches hip, 9 sizes. Price, 
» ‘& or 25 cents, 


H 





- Ladies’ 3-Piece Skirt, in Dip or Round Length. 
_ 0 to R inches waist or 36 to 51% inches hip, 7 
‘fiz, Price, 1s, or 25 cents. : 





J. Ladies’ Cireular Skirt, in Dip Length. 20 to 
os ® inches waist or 36 to 513g inches hip, 7 sizes. 
oi ls. or 25 cents. 





\s' Ladies’ 5-Gored Foundation or Slip Skirt, or Pet- 
oe ne Skirt 2 to 36 inches waist or 86 to 57% 
hes hip, 9 sizes, Price, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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Send No M andsend to us,and we will end you ph | 2 
and sé us, 0 
end INO oney OUR HIGH GRADE DROP CABINET A ipactinrege $ IS 











BURDICK SEWING MACHINE by freight, €. 0. v., subjeet to examination, it 
You can examine it at your nearest treight depot, and if found perfeetly @ : 
satisfactory, exactly as represented, equal to machines others 4 
sell eee 860.00, and THE GREATEST BARGAIN YOU “Slee . “Y<) 
EVER HEARD OF, pay 

your freight agent our Special Offer Price $15.50 
and freight charges. The machine weighs 120 pounds, and the freight will 
average 75 cents for each 500 miles. GIVE IT THREE MONTIIS’ TRIAL in your Ui ea 
own home, and we will return your $15.50 any day you are not satistied. [Re sie) oe 
We sell different makes and grades of Sewing Machines at $8.50, $10.00, ie \ 
$11.00, $12.00 and up, all fully described in our Free Sewing Machine Cata- : 4 

logue, but $15.50 for this DROP DESK CABINET BURDICK is the greatest —— 
value ever offered by any house. 


by unknown concerns who 
BEWARE OF OF IMITATIONS copy our advertisements, 
offering unknown machines under various nhames, with various Inducements. 
Write some friend in Chicago and learn who are reliable and who are not. 


has every MODERN IMPROVEMENT, 
EVERY GOOD POINT OF EVERY HIGH 


GRADE MACHINE MADE, WITH THE 
ee ei ania 
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DEFECTS OF NONE. Made by the 
best makers in Amerlea, from 
othe best material money 
ean buy. 


SOLID QUARTER SAWED OAK BOP DESK CABINET, plano polished. 


I - OVC wuUustration shows machine closed 
(head dropping trom sight) to pe used as a eenter table, stand or desk, the 
other open with full-length table and head in place for sewing. 4 fane 
drawers, latest 1900 skeleton frame, carved, paneled, embossed and decoratec 
cabinet finish, finest nickel drawer parts rests on four casters, ad- 

Finest large High Arm head, positive 






SMOUS BOF LIPEDIT} #14 


fp 


This shows the machine closed 


e ustable sasodie. Shue Smyth iron stand. 

ou our motion feed, self-threading vibrating shuttle, automatic bobin winder, 
zs $ adjustable bearings, patent tension liberator, improved loose wheel, adjustable 
wat] ressure foot, improved shuttle carrier, patent needle bar, patent dress guard, 
7* : ead is handsomely decorated and ornamented and beautifully nickel trimmed. GUARAN- 
» cs TEED the lightest running, most durable and nearest noiseless machine made. Every 
Zs 5 known attachment Is furnished and our Free Instruetion Book tells Just how anyone 
3 $3 can run it and do either plain or any kind of fancy work. A 20-Years’ Bindiag 

Guarantee is sent with every machine. 


iT COSTS YOU NOTHING ‘to see and examine this machine; compare it with 


— ees |§4Ose your storekeeper sells at $40.00 to $60.00 

ite and then if convinced that you are saving $25.00 to $40.00, pay your freight agent 
the €@15.50. WE TO RETURN YOUR $15.50 if at any time within three months you say you are not satisfied. ORDER 
TO-DAY. DON’T DELAY. 


Address SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), Chicago, III. 
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OPENS THE PORES. 


This is the secret of the wonderful curative 
power of the Buckeye Folding Bath Cabinet. 
All the beneficial effects of Turkish, Vapor and 
Medicated Baths may be had at home at a 
trifling cost. Properly taken, every pore is 
opened and the medicated vapors are naturally 
absorbed, strengthening the entire body. The 
Buckeye Bath Cabinet is manufactured at our 
own factory under personal supervision. The 
Cabinet is supplied with a door and an open- 
ing for the arm, convenient for bathers in re- 
moving perspiration from the face or otherwise 
adding to their comfort. It is absolutely germ 
Po and needs no care and is lightand simple 
n construction. We sell on een to be re- 
turned at our expense if not satisfactory. Price 
$5.90, including Alcohol Safety Stove and 
Recipes for all kinds of medicated baths. 

READY FOR USE. LADIES should have our Complexion Steam- r 

er, used in conjunction with the Cabinet. The IN USE. 
only sure method of drawing away all impurities, leaving the skin clear and soft as velvet. Price, $1.00 
extra. AGENTS and SALESMEN.—We want agents and salesmen to represent us in every section 
and we offer money making terms to active men and women. FREE.—Descriptive Booklet and testi- 
monials to all who write. Address: MOLLENKOPP & McCREERY, 917 Dorr Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
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SEND ONE DOLLAR 


Cut this ad. out and send to us, state whether you 
wish GENTS’ OR LADIES’ BICYCLE, also color 
and gear wanted, and we will send you this 


HIGH GRADE 1900 MODEL & S.sanjecc 
ACME JEWEL BICYCLE, to examination 


You can ex- 
amine at your express office, and if found — 
feetly satisfactory, exactly as represented, the MOST 
WONDERFUL VALUE you over saw or heard of, equal 
to bicycles that retail as high as @40.00, if you 
think you can sell it at $10.00 profit any day, én 
the express agent 0 SPECIAL PRICE, 
@18.75, less the $1.00 sent with order, or $12.75 
and express charges. While our Special 
ie ie cad CG See =- Bileyele Catalogue, mailed free for the ask- 

~ = - - ing. shows all bicycles below all other honset, 
stripped bicycles at $5.00, $6.00, $7.50, $8.00 and $9.00, the new 1900 Cincinnattus complete at $11.75, yet OUR ACME 
JEWEL AT #18.75 is by far the greatest bargain ever offered at the price. It is covered by a BINDING 
GUARANTEE, strictly high grade, latest of everything. Famous Belden Hanger, fine equipment. Guaranteed Preumatie Tires 
high grade Saddle, Pedals, Handle Bar, Tools and Toolbag. Enameled black, green or maroon. IF YOU WANT ANY 
OTHER BICYCLE advertised in this magazine or In any eatalogue, write us and we will save you at least $2.00 to $10.00 on It. 


YOD OAN MARE 0500.00 Tals FEA SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. cnc.) Chicago. 


Ea rne al No Money Required. 

“ Samples FREE. | 
You can earn this splendid Couch, 76x28in., extra 1 . uphols- 
tered in three colored hartge velours,tapestry orco aes best 
steei springs, deeply tufted, very heavy fringe. worth 813 in any 
retail store, by selling only #13 worth of our High Grade Toilet 


B\ Soaps or Perfumes among your friends and neighbors at 260 


per box or bottle. We trust you for the Soap and Perfume. 
y Our handsome Illustrated Catalorue showing 150 other valuable premiums, |ncluding 
Bicycles, Watches, Cameras, Guitars, Rockers, Silverware, Tea Sets, etc. Sent Free 


Don’t miss this wonderful offer. Write today. 
BULLOCK, WARD & CO., _—— Dept. 47 Fifth Ave.» Chicago. 


YOU CAN EASILY - | A , 

mand Quickly Earn a BICYCLE, DIES JACKET, 

nn Biees Dress pkirt, Diener Get, Watch Camera, etc. 
oy selling a few boxes of our -grade Toilet Soa 
¥4 your friends, and nei hbors. It sells on ite SAMPLES 
merits. No money required in advance. We EE 
have the best plan for Boys, Girls and Women. °* = 
Our premiums are absolutely the best. Large illustrated list @ 
of premiums mailed FREE. Write to-day for py rt-culars. 
DAWSON SOAP CO.,)66 Fifth Aye. Dept, OF, CHLOE AGO. 
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POINTS ABOUT 


Absolutely Reliable as ever, and with an excellence of Detail that has never been 
approached, the BUTTERICK PATTERNS of recent productions can be purchased 
at 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, and 30 Cents, according as the Styles range from Utter Sim- 


plicity to Extreme Elaborateness. 


important Facts About “Seam 
Allowances” and “Outlets.” 


Copyright 1899, By THe Butterick Pua.isHine Co. (Lro.) 





All our Patterns have Seam 
Allowances, and some of them 
have Outlets as well. 


h lowanc 
Seam Allowances. io: Sean is 
generally 3g inch, though in some Patterns, 
such as Boys’ and Men's Styles, Shirt- 
Waists, Underwear, Aprons, etc., the Seam 
Allowance is 4 inch. 


Outlets. By the word ‘‘Outlet” is meant 


“extra material allowed addi- 
tional to the 3g inch or 1g inch Seam AI- 
lowance.” Outlets are allowed only on 
Edges where possibly additional or less 
material may be required in fitting. In 
other words, there is an extra Allowance in 
the Pattern at each Edge where an Outlet 
or Reduction may be necessary in the Gar- 
ment, and where it may be made without 
harm to the general shapeliness and fit. In 
Patterns for Body-garments ‘‘ Outlets” are 
usually along Shoulder Edges, Under-Arm 
Edges, Back Edges of Sleeve Portions, and 
the Edges of such other portions as might 
be dffected by alterations in the Shoulder, 
Under-Arm or Sleeve Seams. In Patterns 
for Skirts, and for other Styles not Body- 
garments, Outlets are also allowed as may 
be advantageous. In each case where an 
Outlet is allowed, a Border Line of Large 
Perforations follows eack Edge in the Pat- 
terns where the Basting should be made in 
the Garment. 

When a Garment, cut by a BUTTERICK 
PATTERN purchased according to the 
system of measurements shown herewith, 
has the Basting Seams taken along the 
lines of perforations where Outlets are 
provided, and the other Seams taken at the 
proper distance from the edges (that is, 
33-inch or 14-inch, as may be specified in 
the label), such Garments will usually fit the 
wearer accurately, without alteration being 
required at any of the Seams. When, how- 
ever, alteration is found necessary, it should 
be made at the Seams where Outlets are 
allowed. 


Any person using our Patterns, 
who will bear in mind the above 
facts relative to them, will avoid 
errors caused by disregarding the 
instructions about Seams and Out- 
lets to be found in the Pattern 
Labels. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. timites, 7 to 17.West Thirteenth Street, New York. 
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BUTTERICK PATTERNS. 





HOW TO TAKE MEASURES FOR BUTTERICK PATTERNS. 


SCALE No. !. 
Proportionate Bust and Waist Measures 
for Ladies. 





aver. Walst, BUST. Waist. BUST. Wars. 
ee 20 | 36....... 26 | 42.......82 
S2....... 22 . | 44.222. 
RO oe 8c 23 | 38...-... “8 | 4....... 36 
34..-2...24 | 40....... 30 | 48....... 88 
O95. ccce 25 


SCALE No. 2. 
Proportioaate Waist and Hip Measures 
for Ladies. 


WalsT. RiP. Watst. WIP. Walset. HIP, 

QR... 46 84...... 55 
ecg | goad | a8 ang 
36 2224345 | oe joe eee 


For the Pattern of a Lady’s Basque or any Garment requiring a Bust Measure to be taken.— Measure 
around the body, OVER the dress, close under the arms; draw closely, but not too tight. 

For the Pattern of a sas Skirt or any Garment ulring that a Waist or Hip Measure be taken. — 
When the lady is fairly proportionate the Waist Measure will suffice for a Skirt, Petticoat, etc.; 
take this OVER the dress. en she is la about the hips in proportion to her waist, take the 
Hip Measure. Pass the Tape easily around the Hips, about five inches below the ‘ 

For the Pattern of a Lady's Sleeve.—Measure around the upper arm, 1 inch below the lower part 
of the arm-hole,. drawing the tape closely—NoT TOO TIGHT. The Pattern selected should have the 
same Arm Measure printed on il as the measure thus taken. 








SCALE No. 3. 


Proportionate Ages, and Bust and Waist Measures of 
Misses. Girls and Children. 


AaGE, BUST. WalsT, aGE, BUST. WatIstT. 
BG che re | Wc M8... 284 
J.i2.-..- 1946... 19 10.2.2... 27 sau... 
Divo Wie. - 0 Wei, Pe tae: 4 
Pee 21.0.2. 21 TQ ices RS ec be ot 2414 
ae Oc cn tctee 9 «| «18... 29 1118 
Bene ae Oars. 22% | 14....... So... 25 
Goons. 234... 248 15.......31 .......4%K 
Peco 214._.... 233 «| 16....... a 24 
Qos ei ese oe 48 Gicoeeae $8 1... 24 


In Ordering Patterns for a Miss or Little Giri it \s 
usual to order by the Age: but when she is extra 
large or small for her Age, instead of ordering 

by Age, order Waists, Costumes, Coats, etc., by Bust Measure; and Skirts, Petticoats, etc.. by 
aist Measure or by Length of Skirt below the Belt; but give the Age also, taking the meas: : 
ures the game as for Ladies. 


For the Pattera of a Hat, Bonnet, Hood, etc.—For Children and Youths it is 
customary to order by the Age: but when the Head is extra large ' “ 
or small for the Age, instead of orderin my Age. order by Head Ade y 
Measure or Hat Size. For Adults, order by Head Measure or alate Tt Lies 
Hat Size. To measure, put the measure about the Head, draw- aes a 
ing it closely—NOT TOO TIGHT. _ 


















For the Pattera of a Doli, or for a Set of Patterns for Garments 
for a Doll, whether Lady, Gentleman, Girl, Boy or Baby: Give 
the Actual Length of the Doll from the Top of the Head to the 
Sole of the Foot: in taking the Doll’s measure, measure 
PARALLEL with the Doll and NoT along the CONTOUR. 
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SCALE No. 4. 
Proportionate Ages and Breast and Walst Measures 


ae 
SER, “Ee, . SE A, ae~-~ 8 


for Boys. 

4G. BREAST. W al8T. AGE. BREAST. Watst. } 
Dee Whe....- 2144 10_. 22... ea 26 % 
Gee Bede's 11_......28...... 2K ‘ 
Ge es 22.......2WkK 12 eee cieeee 27 
pg, | eg 
di cciled 4 aa i ict: Ge ied ae 
a Seine 95 cecdce:. 26 16 oo cced $3....... 


Por the Pattern of a Man’s or Boy’s Coat or 
Vest.—Put the Measure around the Body, 
UNDER the jacket, close under the arms, 
drawing it closely—NoT TOO TIGHT. In order- 
ing for a boy, give the age also. 

For the Pattern of a Man’s or Boy’s Overcoat.— Measure around the Breast, OVER the coat that !', 
to be usually worn. In ordering for a boy, give the age alsc. 

For the Pattern ofa Man's or Boy’s Trousers.—Put the Measura around the Body, OVER the trouser | 
at the waist, drawing it closely—NoT TOO TIGHT. In ordering for a boy, give the age also. 

For the Pattern of a Man’s or Boy's Shirt.—For the size of the neck. measure the exact siz 
where the Neck-band encircles it, and allow one inch—thus: ‘f the exact size be 14 inches 
select a pattern marked 15 inches. For the Breast. put the Measure around the Body, ovt 
the vest, UNDER the jacket or coat, close under the arms, drawing it closely—NOT TOO TIGHT 
In ordering a Boy's 8 Pattern, give the age also. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Bustness:—The Post Check system, now 
before Congress in the shape of the McMillan- 
Lentz Post Check Bill, is an ingenious device 
of C. W. Post, of Battle Creek, Michigan, 
whereby paper money may be immediutely con- 
verted into eafe exchange for trausmission 
through the mails. It is proposed that all 
Treasury notes of the denominations of $1, $2 
and $5 be replaced with bills cupable of being 
converted, by the addition—in the space pro- 
vided on the face—of the name of an addressee 
and a stamp to be cancelled by the sender, into 
personal cheeks to be deposited in the ordinary 
way ut the bunk or collected by the receiver 
upon identijication at the bank or post office; 








it is also proposed to issue in bills of the same 

character fractional currency to the amonnt of 

$50,000,000. The scheme has evoked much 
commendatory criticism. 

BOY PAPER FREE if you will send the name 

of 5 Boy frienas over 12 years of ace, 

=e send you the Star eee lt _ 

test paper ed. ress wit 

stamp, THE sTAk, ¢ 20 Marion St, OAK PARK, ILL. 

es for good agents to sell the Misses Lisk’s 

al Patent ce Tins. Need no greasing. 

e Fast sellers. Exclusive Territory. 

3 Write for particulars to-day-don’t wait. 

JUDD & LELAND M’F’G CoO., Box A, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


Corn removed free. Send postal 


ee A-Corn Salve 


box of 
Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 
THE 1900 


peERLEss STEAM COOKER 


is a superior to any other and more 
valae for the money. Cooks entire meal on 
one burner, Saves half fuel bill. Prevents bad 
odors, Whistles for more water. 300,000 in use. 
Other similar novelties just out. Valuable 
premiums FREE. Ageuts wanted, 


COOKER C6:, Buffalo, New York. 




















Everybody has 









\ Mends 
Everything 
—china, glass, 
marble, bric-a- 
. rac, etc. Requires 
\ Colorless 
SOUS a odorless; will stand hot 
7 oo Seta? water. Sample bottle 
Z \ oF jh sent postpaid on receipt of 
AX 7” 16¢. Agents wanted in every 
: Ge 3 locality. Good agents can make 
big money. Write us about your 
locality 













Baltimore, Md. 








Moving Picture 


f and other Complete Publie Ex- 
hibition Outfits for $28.75, 
$54.50 and up. 


| $5.00 to_$100.00 C7Y 


(without experience) is bei 

made by hundreds, We fae 
nish complete Outfits, Instruc- 
-_ tion Book, Advertising matter, 












or full particulars address, 
ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.),Chicago. 
$14 df.You, SAVE MONEY 


and get the best machine at lowest 
wholesale price, now is your chance, 
Buy direct from factory, one profit. 
All attachments free. 30 days’ free 
eeime=s trial. WARRANTED 20 YEARS. 
an, 240.00 Arlington for 
Seep 660.00 Arlington for 

65.00 Kenwood for........ 21.50 

Other Machines at #9, 10.50 & 12 
} _ Illustrated catalogue and testimonials 

CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 

158-164 W. Van Buren Street, B-6, Chicago, Ill, 


| 





| Indestructible. 


1 extra 1, 1 large 
WILL SAVE ONE-HALF 
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blue or brown, as 

The follow 
12 coffee cups, 12 
17-inch baker, 1 8 


bow] 


1 8inch covered dish, 1 
itcher. 1 medium pitcher. 
IN PRICE. O ER 





desired. Very latest style shape, three fired, will not eraze, o> 

ing 100 Full-Size Pieces Complete the Set: 12 sou 
en ae individual butter dishes, 12 4-inch 
inch cer. 


Send No Money 


If you live within 1,000 miles of 
Chicago; if over 1,000 miles, SEND ONE 
DOLLAR, Cut this Ad. out and send to 
us, and we will send you by freight, 
Cc, 0. D., subject to examination, this 
GENUINE WAVERLY, new pattern, hand- 
somely colored, decorated 100-plece Semi- 
Porcelain Dinner Set. YOu CAN 
EXAMINE IT at your freight de 
pot, and if found perfectly satisfac- 
tory, exactly as represented, and THE 
GREATEST VALUE YOU EVER HEARD 
OF, pay the freight agent $6 45 
our Speelal Offer Price . 
and Freight Charges (or @5.45 
and freight charges if $1.00 is 
sent with order). 


THIS SET CONSISTS OF 100 


of the Genuine Waverly 
PIECES Semi- Porcelain White 
China Ware with full color decora- 
tion of handsome fioral design in green, 
erack or wear, hard as filnt, practically 
plates, 12 5inch plates, 12 7-inch plates, 
t plates, 1 8inch platter, 1 12-inch P ter, 
pickle dish, 1 sauce boat, 1 covered butter dish, 1 su 
rege will be abont 50 cents for euch 5600 miles. YOU 
NOW. DON’T DELAY. 


WRITE FOR FREE CROCKERY CATALOGUE. Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), Chicago. 





Watch 
al F [ee 


Earn these Premiums. Cholce of 50. 
Absolutely free for a few hours’ work. We 
send het 20 packages of Alpine Perfume 
to sell at 10c, per package. When sold send 
money, and premiums will be sent instantly. 
Premium list and instructions with goods. 
No moneyrequired. We trust you. Write at 
once, Address Dept."*C,"” J. C. Keyler 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


$5 Silk Elastic Abdominal Supporters 


Flavelis Elastic Trusses, single, $3.00. 
All goods self-adjustable, and merit favor and rec- 
an of the Physician. Pamphlet free. 
FLAVELLS, 1 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa, 


FREE-BOYS’ SUITS 


Consisting of Jacket and Knee Pants, given 
Free for a small order of our Teas, Coffees, 
Soaps, Extracts, Perfumes, Baking Powder, 
Starch, etc., among your friends. No money 


required with order. We pay 
express, Illustrated Catalogue FREE 


G. A. FOLSOM & CO. 
192 Hanover St., Dept. D, BOSTON, MASS. 


CRAY HAIR MADE DARK 


By « harmless Home Wash. Also makes the hair grow and gives it a soft, 
glossy Jo pasaece Contains no sulphur, nitrate silver, sugar of lead, or 
— : any kind. Will not rub off, or stain the scalp, and is not sticky or 

. an 
for 25 cents. 












vo 





repare it yourself for a few cents. Full directions and recipe 
‘Mrs. D. HUNTER, 4313 Evans Av., St. Louls, He. 


seit FIREPROOF IRON SAFES 


WITH COMBINATION LOCKS at from @6.95 
for a 100-pound safe to 899.75 for a 8,000 pound 
é four double door bank safe. BIG 1,000 UND 
Bed STORE OR OFFICE SAFE FOR 929.95. _ We 

ip anyone to examine ore paying. 
for Free Safe Catalogue. Address, 





Write 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago. 





METAL 


MINERVA METAL 


Combine Durability of Metal with Beauty of Bisque 
and do not break. I/I'd Catalogue mailed free by 

VISCHER & CO., Dep’t .D. 
1l Warren St., New York. Ask your dealer. 


Lorrimer & Co., 


Hair 


WE WILL MAIL FREE 


ing, cure weak eyebrows and eyelashes, scanty parting, ‘scurf, dandruff, itching, scalp, 
and restore gray and faded hair to its natural color, after all other remedies have failed, 
Enclose 2-cent stamp for sealed package. Address, 


FOR EVERYBODY 
NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 


BIC Y CLES Shipped direct to anyone and 
guaranteed as represented or money refunded. Save agents 
large profits and get a wheel at rock 
‘4 bottom wholesale price. Our Ar- 
lington Model K is the 
Aas ae argaln ever of- 
ered ; ots o 
“-\\one or more at $14.85 


#35 “Arlington” 16.50 
#40 18.50 
250 “Oakwood" 21.50 
Good wheels $12.50, £11.00 & $10.00. Stripped Wheels 
the Arlington and Oakwood are strictly ~~ yrade $7.00 
and the best that can be made. Thorough y tested and fully 
guaranteed. Over 100,000 riders can testify to their superior 
quality, style, construction and workmanship. Illustrated 
catalog free. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 W. Van Buren Street, B-6 CHICAGO, ILD 
Indiana, Ohio, Michi- 


SEND NO MONEY isis \oit so 


you live in any other state send $1.00, Cut this ad outand send 
to us, state wheth- 
er you wish the 
stove to burn wood 
only, eoal only, or 
both coal and wood. 
We will send you 
this big 325- 
lb., new 1900 
pattern, high 
grade reser- 
volr eook 
stove, by 
freight, C. 0. 
D., subject to 
examination. 
Examine 
it at yoar 








if you live in Ilinols, 











~ —_—™~ —— 
) ta 


Write for 








freight | de. ‘5 re on 
Boa” wax Hsia Free Stove Catalogue. 


fectly satis- - 
factory and the greatest bargain you ever saw or heard of, By 
your freight agentOUR SPECIAL PRICE, #18.95, 
($12.95 If you send $1.00) and freight charges. The freight 
will average about $1.00 for each 500 miles. This stove is 
size No. 8, oven is 164%x18x1l inches, top is extra large, 
made from the best pig-iron, extra large flues,heavy covers, 
heavy linings and grates, lange oven shelf, heavy oven doors, 
handsome nickel plated ornamentations and trimmings, 
extra large, deep, genuine Standish porosialn lined reservoir, 
handsome, iarge ornamented base, best coal burner made, and 
we furnish free an extra wood grate, when ordered for both coal and 
wood, making it a perfeet wood burner, or we lll furnish it made 
specially for wood only. WE ISSUE A BINDING GUARANTEE 
WITH EVERY STOVE and gnarantee safe delivery to your rall- 
road station. YOUR LOCAL DEALE WOULD 
CHARGE YOU #25.00 FOR SUCH A c 
Address, 


Don't fail to write for our big free Stove Catalogue, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago. 


Like This 


on application, to any address, full information how 
to grow hair upon the baldest head, stop hair fall- 





303,,N.-Howard St.} Baltimore, Md. 
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The Picturesque 
Oriental Effects in 
House Gowns 


which have acquired such favor of 
Jate are exhibited on this page. 
Patterns for any of these Styles 
can be obtained from 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. 
(Limited), 


or any of its agencies. 


sa 
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Ladies’ Japanese Wrapper or 
Lounging-Robe. (‘I'o be made witb Misses’ and Girls Japanese Ladies’ Chinese rather or 
or without the Stay-Lining.) 80 to 46 Wrapper or Lounging-Robe, with Lounging-Robe. 930 to nches 
inches bust, 5 sizes. Price, Is. or Yoke. Ages, 2 to 16 years. 8 bust, 4 sizes. Price, lud. or <0 
25 cents. sizes. Price, 10d. or 20 cents. cents. 


SEESLEEELELELEL ESE LESS 


Pjsssvsssees 
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426 743 
L.a:lies’ Jananese Wrapper or Lounging- Little Girle’ Japanece Wrapper or Infants’ Japanese Wrapper, Ladies’ Japanese Wrapper or Lounging- 
Robe, with Yoke, 8 to 42 inches bust, 4 Lounging-Robe. Ages, 1 to 9 years, with Yoke. QOne size. Price, Robe. 30 toe inches Det, 4 sizes. Price, 
eizes, Price, 10d. or 20 cenis. 5 sizes, Price, 10d. or 20 cents. [d. or 15 centa. 10d. or 20 cents. 


Here’s a Simple Method to Reduce Fat Perma- ; 
nently. Harmless as Water, and any Child 
can take it. If you are } 


3364 eee 
Ladies* Yoke Dressing-Sack. (Known Ledice’ Japanese Dressing-Sack. 
as Geisha Négligée.) 30 to 42 inches with Yoke. to 42 inches Tast, 4 
Fae 
\\ 





WHY NOT REDUCE YOUR bust, 4 sizes. ice, 10d. or 20 cente. sizes, Price, 10d. or 9) cents. 


: : WEIGHT AND BE COM- 
FORTABLE ? 





Mrs. S. Mann, of La Motte, Iowa, 
writes: ‘Six years ago i took 
your treatment and in less than 
three months 


i Lost 70 Ibs. 


in weight and have not gained 
mr gunee since.”’ 


WHBITD: oatce MOPETY Ips rtm —~ 





Grace Smith of Linden, 4% 3920 
N. Y., writes: “Five years ago # * 
Cee ne eT COUNDE In , Ladies’ Chinese Dressing-Sack 
weight. The reduction js per. ae or Lounging-Jacket. 30 to 42 1n- Ladies’ Japanese Dressing-Sack. @& to 
manent, a3 I have not gained an ¥ ches bust, 4 sizes, Price, 10d. or 42 inches bust, 4 sizes. Price, 10d. or 2) 


ounce In weight since then.” - 20 cents. cents. 
The following are a few of &% 
thousands who have been re- 
duced in weight and greatly im- 
proved in health by its use: 


REDUCED. 


Mrs. M.M.Cummins, - - Ottawa, IIl., - - 
Miss M. Hotsington, - Lake View, Mich.,— - 
Mrs. I. Spalding, : - : Morrisville, Vt., - 
Miss M. Nobies, - + Racine, Wis., Sn : 
eek, © |. MARMIe - § 
en Ridgeway, : anda owa,- - - Z 
Miss K. Sheely” - = = BON. Main, Marion, 0., - . : 3383 . 
Mr.W.F.Wolf, - - - Wilmot,Ind, - - - - € aie ane: ee Japenese Drew. vie one Japanese House-Seck, 
We will give $100 IN GOLD to anyone who can prove that a = ng-Sack, with Yoke. ges, 0 with Yoke. Ages, 1 to 7 yeara, 4 vizes. 
of our ALA fad is not genuine. 7 E ne years, 5 sizes. Price, 10d. or 20 cents. Price, 5d. or 10 cents. ; 


DON’T do anything or take auything until you hear from us; we 









have something important to tell you about how to MAKE REM- 
EDY AT HOWE ata trifling cost, and also other valuable tnforma- 
tion. To any reader of this paper who will write to us at once we 
will send full particulars and a few days’ 


TREATMENT FREE 









(in 





in a plai led ka receipt of 4 cents to cover postage, ; pn’ 
etc. Correspondence strictly confidential. Address all letters to 3648 3648 26795 2675 
1 Chemical Co., Dept. L. t. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. Child’s Japanese House- Infants’ Japanese 
Hall C cal Co., p ’ S ? Sack. Ages, 1‘o 7 years Sack, with Yoke. One Infante’ Japanese 


4 sizes. Price, 5d. or 16 size. Price, 5d. or 10 #House-Sack. e size. 
_cents. cents. Price, 5d. or 10 cents. 
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Feder’s 
Pompadour 


SKIRT PROTECTOR 


(Covered by United States and Foreign Patents) 





The Best, the Handsomest, the Most 
Elegant Skirt Binding ever 
produced. 


Guaranteed to Last as 
Long as the Skirt! 


The Genuine has « Feder’s Pompadour’’ 
Stamped on every yard. 
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First-Class Dry Goods Stores 
or write to 






J. W. GODDARD & SONS 
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ane SPUN-GLASS : 
Fashionable Shades 
and the Appearance Justifies 


celebrated «Midnight RUSIL FINISH 
Fast Black. THE IDEAL LINING FOR ALL GARMENTS! 


25° A YARD 


At All First-Class Dry Goods Stores or Write to 


ESTABLISHED 1847 J. W. GODDARD & SONS NEW YORK 
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PRICE, $100. SINGLE COPY, ISCENTS.. if. 


ENTERED AT The PostT-Orrice, N. Y., AS SECOND-CLABS MAIL MATTER 
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Something New For Delineator Readers ' 


Kabo 


Bust Pertector ¢ 


Worn over the corset, gives a perfection of 
bust outline to either tailor-made gowns or 
Shirt-waists, to be obtained in no other way. 









‘‘Book of : 
) 
Styles’”’ n 
) 
Sent ie 
Free i 


Worn without a corset, it is an efficient bust sup- 
port, and will be hailed with delight by the athletic 
woman who wants the waist entirely free. It is 
light, inexpensive, easily adjusted and delightfully 
comfortable. Indispensable to 
ladies who lack perfect propor- 
tions, as it supplies every defi- 
ciency, conceals every imperfection. 


No. 1.—Jean, white, black or drab, . . $1.00 

No. 2.—Batiste, white, drab, black, pink, | 
blue, heliotrope, : 1.50 

No. 3.—Satin, white, drab, black, pink, 
blue, scarlet, ; 2.50 

No. 4.— Neat, for Summer wear, white only, 1.00 


No. 5.—Linen, for surf bathing, gray only, 1.00 
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Tailors and Dressmakers 


are delighted with it because it enables them to 
give their patrons a perfect fit and a perfect bust. 
Recommended by exclusive tailors and modistes. 

If you cannot get The Kabo Bust Perfector at 
your dealers, it will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. State size and style desired. Order 
same size as your corset. 


Kabo Corsets 


are celebrated for 


STYLE, FIT and COMFORT 


and have 


No Brass Eyelets to Soil Under Garments. 





Soft loop eyelets never show through the gown. 
Neither corrode nor stain and will not rust. 


60 Different Styles 
Price $ 7.90 to $ 3.90 


Some Style Kabo 
Will Surely Fit Perfectly. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Our ‘“‘Book of Styles’’ Sent Free. 4 





Chicago Corset Co. AS (a 
215 Monroe St., 386 Broadway, ~ ee ee ee | 
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Voi. LVI. No. 2 AUGUST, 1900 


N THE lazy days of Midsummer, when bodily and mental energy are at their lowest 
ebb, the chief demand is to be entertained, and this has been well considered in 
preparing the magazine for the month. In the fiction presented three more diverse — 

styles could hardly be imagined: Francis Lynde’s story of love and adventure, with the 
! scene laid in Colorado, is in his happiest vein; Cornelia Atwood Pratt’s dainty sketch, 
Clothes and the Woman, conveys an obvious moral; while the Oberlin Tales charm by their naturalness. 

Eliot Gregory's concluding paper on the Paris Exposition is full of life and brightness, and dull must be the 
imagination that cannot accompany him over the sunlit spaces of the Exposition grounds and see with him the 
wonders of the last World’s Fair of the century, the strange peoptes who have come to be seen, and the people who 
have come to see. 

Parents who are thinking seriously at this time of the future of their growing daughters will find Miss Halsted’s 


Editorial 


Chat. 





article on Preparatory Schools of the greatest assist- 
ance. 

Dr. Murray contributes another excellent paper 
in the series of Children and Their Ills. The indi- 





CONTENTS 


cations of Croup and Diphtheria strike such terror STYLES FOR LADIES... ..... . 139-185 
to a mother’s heart that for her own sake as well ee coo oh ee ae we 152 
’ ; ‘ nna Morrison. 154 
eee ee be fully informed in regard) THe DRESSMAKER. Geran te 
: TRIMMINGS AND OUTING ACCESSORIES. 188 
a STYLES FOR MISSES AND GIRLS. 10 
The unsettled condition of China at the present STYLES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 202 
time and the peril of the missionaries from the STYLES FOR BOYS. 205 
Boxers or Big Knife Society, make very timely an DRAWIN: WORK 5 hs GS Gs BM ae 207 
article by Professor Isaac Taylor Headland, of the rea oe Ge Aa a 
University of Peking,on China of To-day. This MIDSUMMER DRESS GOODS... ....... 210 
will appear in the September number. OBERLIN TALES. Mary Louise North. 212 
The variety and excellence of the American A LOVE STORY. ( Poem.) Felix Carmen. 215 
exhibits at Paris have astonished Europe, but the PASTIMES FOR Sa ee eee d 508 
greatest surprise is the display made in Mineral MODERN LACE-MAKING. . | 218 
Painting. A descriptive article, with striking photo- THE ASCENT OF FUJI-YAMA. 
graphs, by Mary Leicester Wagner, President to utuermateo. John Wier, A. M. 220 
Paris of the arora! League of Mineral! Painters, eas re ERY: aed " oo a 
will also appear in September. A VALKYRIE OF ART. Francis Lynde. 228 
In the Stories of Authors’ Loves, Clara E. ILLUSTRATED BY F. M. ARNOLD. 
Laughlin will tell of Charles Lamb and his Dream eee Ene Cee 233 
Children—one of the most pathetic papers in this PARIS AND THE EXPOSITION.—Concluding Paper. 
remarkable series. ILLUSTRATED. Eliot Gregory. 234 
Virginia Frazer Boyle, well known to readers A HUMAN LITTLE GOD. ( Poem.) 
of the Century, Harper’s and other magazines, will ee ol 
SOCIAL OBSERVANCES. Mrs. Frank Learned. 239 
contribute a stirring story of life in the Tennessee CLOTHES AND THE WOMAN. Cornelia Atwood Pratt. 240 
hills. ILLUSTRATED BY A. TEOGIN. 
Dr. Murray will write of the heart and lung ena ae urea Pee Hay wood. ve 
affections of childhood. THE ART OF KNITTING Se ato A 245 
There will be the usual sketches, poems, etc.; CROCHETING... . . 6 i eB 246 
and the departments will be up to date——that of THE bade BOOKS. Laura B. Starr. 247 
Domestic Subiects having an excellent paper on seal po reco Margaret Hall. 
Preserving. with new and very successful formulas. Comfort and Beauty Touches. Katherine B. Johnson. 
The subscription price of THE DELINEA- Things New and Old. Nannie Moore. 
TOR is ONE DOLLAR for an entire year; Doles G acienee. ne ee ee 
Single Copies are FIFTEEN CENTS. ed ap cad arg Se vas Meee ESS 
GIRLS’ INTERESTS AND OCCUPATIONS, 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. Priscilla Wakefield. 260 


(Limited), 
PARIS—LONDON—NEW YORK. 
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As arule, formality in the disposition of home appoint- 
ments does not conduce to perfect comfort, and is, moreover, 
at variance with the spirit that should pervade the Summer 
home. Nor should the esthetic sense be outraged by a too 
rigid conformity to practical considerations. Beauty suffices 
to charm the casual visitor; it should, however, be comple- 
mented by utility. Neither of these qualities should be 
obtrusive; their union must needs be subtle to produce a 
really artistic ensemble. The general arrangement should 
create a delightful daisser aller atmosphere that even the most 
methodical housewife will pardon and enjoy. 

In a well-planned house the problem of interior decoration 
is naturally simplified. Under generally favoring conditions, 
however, a thoughtful treatment is often necessary to correct 
the shortcomings of architect and builder. The accompany- 
ing engraving pictures a room in acountry house of the 
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At the rizht of the mantel stood an inviting tea-table fully 
equipped and ready—a light affair, which could easily be 
transported to the veranda through the long, French win- 
dows, These windows, which are not shown in the picture, 
were simply curtained with dotted Swiss, held back with 
white satin ribbons, in addition to white shades. A square 
cherry table with marquetry designs was placed within con- 
venient distance of the fireplace and tea-table and supported 
a large delft lamp, odds and ends of books and pamphlets 
and ornaments on the lower shelf; other lamps as useful as 
they were ornamental, were placed about the room, either on 
stands or suspended from wrought-iron brackets and chains. 
A brass sconce of artistic design, holding a mirror, which 
reflected the soft light of candles, was introduced with pleas- 
ing result. Cut flowers and blooming plants contributed 
ornament and brightness to the room, emphasized by the 
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most conventional order, the living-room—the one under 
consideration—offering slight encouragement for a successful 
distribution of furniture. The room was low-studded, as is 
general in old country-houses, and the wall and ceiling decor- 
ations of an indifferent character. The shape was rectangu- 
lar; the wall space, however, was favorable for pictures, which 
were well chosen and carefully distributed. The present 
fashion of hanging pictures low and without regard to the 
rules of symmetry which formerly obtained is manifestly 
well advised. 

The chief point of attraction to most visitors, as well as to 
the family, was the fireplace, which held a portable grate, 
the mantel and facing being of white marble, handsomely 
carved, and the trimmings of brass. The mantel, though of 
another period in the matter of design, was considered too 
ernate for draping and quite favored the haphazard arrange- 
ment of ornaments which it held. 





AN EFFECTIVE DECORATION FOR SITTING-ROOM. 


color scheme in the several Oriental rugs, which were laid 
over & matting-covered floor. It is wise as well as com- 
fortable to lay matting over a layer of padded carpet- 
paper, and still wiser to sew the matting, instead of tacking 
it width for width. Not only will the more finished appear- 
ance repay the labor of sewing, but it will materially enhance 
the durability of the matting, as the housewife will learn 
when the time comes for taking it up and relaying it. 

The furniture in this room was all of wicker, rockers and 
chairs being of comfortable sizes and shapes. There was 
likewise a high-backed sofa generously supplied with 
cushions. A piano and music cabinet completed the furnish- 
ing; the former was undraped and minus the usual collection 
of bric-a-brac, portraits, etc., which, by-the-way, no good 
musician will tolerate. No draperies were used at doors or 
windows excepting a harmonizing Japanese bead portiére, 
hung in the wide doorway. R. G. 
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t Made from the 
’ Fresh Green Leaves of 
the Tasmanian 
Blue Gum Tree 


mm NATURES 
OWN 
SKIN 
PURIFIER 
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HYOME! SOAP is a constant delight to those who enjoy a 
clean, healthy skin and a cooling, refreshing bath. 


No Fats or Grease to Clog Up the Pores. 
No Dangerous Alkali to Dry and Irritate the Skin. 


A muddy complexion, pimples, blackheads and other skin 
blemishes can never disfigure the face of a Hyomei Soap user. 


It Always Leaves the Skin Soft, Smooth and Velvety. 


Sold by all druggists or sent by mail. Price, 25c. | Send 10c. for “Booth’s Bubble Blowers” (Beautifully 
Sample cake, 5c. illustrated). How to conduct a Bubble Party. 


THE R. T. BOOTH CO., Ave. AD, ITHACA, N. Y. 















v*” Tilustrated Cookery. 


Expressly Prepared for THE DELINEATOR by MISS ANNA MORRISON. 








Boiled Salmon a /a Moris.—Wrap a two-pound steak of salmon in clean 
cloth and boil in water to cover, adding a slice of onion, a clove, eight pepper- 
corns, aix sprigs parsley, two tableepooufuls vinegar; boil ten minut:s; drain, 
strain liquor, thicken it with a hitle cornstarch; add a table-spoonful of 
strained tomato, a tablespoonful butter, pepper to suit, pour over fish; garnish 
with radishes boiled and seasoned with batter, and lemon quarters and crese. 





Mint Sherbet.—This ia an exccilent Summer deseert and is easily made. 
Cover a bunch of mint with three cupe boiling weter; acd to two cupe sugar 
four cupe cold water; boil fifteen minutes; strain into it the mint; add a cup each 
of orange and strawberry juice. the juice of six lemons and a pint of claret; 
cool; then freeze. When eerving the sherbet place a sprig of minut in each cap. 
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Sunshine Cake.— Whites of ten eggs, yolks of six. one und a half cap of 
suyar, a cup four, a teaspoon vanilla, quarter-teaspooufal each of lemon extract 
and salt, and a teaspoonful cream of tartar; measure flour after sifting, add salt 
and cream of tartar; beat egg whites till dry, add sayar. then yolke beaten light; 
foli in the four. add extracts, bake in angcl-cake tin lined with ungreascd 
paper in moderate oven for fifty minutes; when cool frost roughly. a 
vodquet of aweet pens placed in the center makes the cake particularly inviting. 





Summer Salad.—For this delicious, seasonable dish peel and slice toma- 
toes, slice boiled radiehes, and cut cooked beets in dice; lay on a dish, plact 
cooked aspuragus on top, sprinkle over three tabiespooufuls o:ive oi) mix 
with two tablespoonfuls tarragon vinegar, a teaspoonful grated onion, a level 
teaspoonful ealt, a quarter-teaepoonful white pepper; garnish with slices of 
hard-boiled cgg and lemoa quarters. The ralad muet be served ice cold. 





Deviled Chicken and Fried Tomatoes.— Make a white aauce of three table- 
spoonfuls butter, a tableapoonfn! flour, a cupfal cream, a tablespoonful minced 
pareley, two cupfuls fine'y chopped cooked chicken, a grating of nutmeg, dash 
of paprika, salt to suit; cook cream, flour and butter; add the other ingredients, 
let cool; wrap a spvonful about chicken ley bones; dip in bread-crambe. cout 
with beaten egg, then redip; frv in fat; serve with fried sliced tomatoes. 





Pineapple Served in the Sheli.—Cut the crown from the frait; then with 
a sharp spoon remuve the pulp without breaking the shell; chop the pulp very 
fine, aoding half as much sugur, the juice of three oranges, a _ tablespoonful of 
sherry wine: When ready to serve fill the chilled, shell of the:pineapple with the 
mixture and carefally replace the crown ;“garbish with any-dainty small cakes, 
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We sell the WING PIANO on Easy 
Terms of Payment and 
take old instruments in exchange. 


WING 


HE usual way to buy a piano is from a retail 





in buying direct from the factory. 


pianos than any dealer or retail firm a very small profit 


“I will sayin regard to the piano I bought that 
it gives perfect satisfaction in every way—in 
touch, tone, durability, standing in tune, and the i 
instrumental attachment has pleased and de- 
lighted all who have heard it. The workmanshi Wh 
is fine; I cannot put in words how well Iam pleas 
with it. Would not take five times what I paid for 
it if I could not get another. 

**Miss CERTISS ADAMS, Geneva, Ala.” 


*‘T wish to say the style ‘29’ piano purchased of 
ou is all that any one could desire in beauty of 
nish, workmanship, tone and action. Several 
musicians have played on it, and they all agree 
it is a most excellent instrument, and not sur. 
passed in sweetness of tone and delicate touch, 
also staying in tune exceedingly well. The instru- 
mental attachment has specially pleased us as 
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“The piano received from you a short time ago 
is eae see Its easy action, sweet 
tone, and beauty of case finish are all that can be 
desired. Mrs. CLARA MORRIS ORMISTON, 

“Silverton, Col.” 


“T have one of your pianos and I think it the 
best piano I ever saw. We are more than pleased 
with its soft tone and elegant workmanship. I 
find it perfectly as you recommended it, and I 
should advise all who want a piano to buy a 
*Wing.’ My friends as well speak loudly in its 
roe I cannot speak too highly of it, and, be- 

ieve me, I shall never fail to advise every one 
wishing a piano to have a‘ Wing.’ 

“Mrs, Horack W. ALLEN, East Norwalk, Conn.” 


“Since you want to know how we like our ro 
one of your own make, we are very much ? eased 
and, in fact, more than satisfied with it. It is all 
you claim it to be—the best. There are so man 
good points about it that I do not know which 
to be praised the most, When I say it is good it 
covers the whole ground in tone, finish and gen- 
eral workmanship. It is the best T saw,andthere | 
were a great many who explained the merits of 4 
their pianos, but out of them all we selected yours ~ 
as being the best in all particulars. Wehave had © 
it tes by experts and they say we have as good 
if not better than any in this neighborhood. 

“Joun O. DisBrow, South Norwalk, Conn.” 


Sent on Trial, Freight Prepaid 


We will send this piano or your choice of twenty-three other 
Wing Pianos on trial, toany part of the United States, all freights 
paid by us. We will allow ample time for a thorough examina- 
tion and trialin the home, and if the piano is not entirely satis- 
factory in every respect we will take it back at our own expense. 
There is no risk or expense to the person ordering the piano. 
No money is sent to us in advance; we pay all freights. 


Every WING PIANO is 
against any defect in tone, 


lowest price possible. If you 


price, write us. 


WING 


1868—32nd Year—1900. 
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THE 


but supply our pianos direct from our factory to retail purchasers. 
The most important is the saving in price. 

single salesman or agent, and we have no salesroom except our factory. 
and ship all pianos direct from our factory, and our expenses are small; and as we sell a much larger number of 


system of doing business makes it actually more convenient and more satisfactory to buy a piano from us than to 
buy one from a local dealer in your own town or city. 
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well as all others who have heard it. We cannot ~ 
say too much in praise of the instrument as well == Tarn Al —— 
as your absolutely fair and honest dealings. We Wi jl! | ] ny ee 
always recommend you on every opportunity. wean ma uy hl Nae a ie i 
“A. L. ALBERTSON, Birmingham, Ark.” n'y Vaan iil Fa all lit i MRE MR heal 


We aim to make the best piano possible and to sell it at the 


Style 29 
CONCERT GRAND UPRIGHT 


No other Piano made equals this in 
style and design of case. 


PIANO 


We do not sell our pianos in this way, 
There are a great many advantages 
We do not employ a 
We transact all of our business 


agent or dealer. 


No matter how far away you live, our improved 


pays us. 


Write us and receive full particulars. 
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The Instrumental Attachment 


imitates perfectly the tones of the Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither 
and Banjo. Music written for these instruments, with and with- 
out piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a 
single player on the piano as though rendered by a parlor 
orchestra. The original instrumental attachment has _ been 
patented by us, and it cannot be had in any other piano, al- 
though there are several imitations of it. 


guaranteed for twelve (12) years 
action, workmanship or material. Everyone who intends 
to purchase a piano 


should have 


wish to buy a fine piano at a low 


& SON 


208-210 E. 12th St., NEW YORK 


our C 


ete catalogue. 


WE SEND IT 
FREE ON REQUEST. 
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It is the sal- 
vation of the 
Teeth to ac- 
quire the 
““Sozodont 
| habit ’’ and 
keep it up 









Lee. \ 


Non-acid ; 
Delightially 
fragrant ; 
Sufficiently 
antiseptic. 


PLN 
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There are many white soaps, each represented 

to be just as good as the Ivory; they are not, 

| but like all imitations, they lack the peculiar 

1 ) and remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask 
for Ivory Soap and insist upon getting it. 


At the stores or by 
mail direct for the price. 
Address P.O. Box 247, 
N.Y. City. 


CFAMUM ET 


HALL & RUCKEL 





NEW YORK (Established 1848) LONDON 
a A TEETHSBREATH mm | oe 


Our collars for women are not short sizes of men's collars, but are made VASSAR 
expressly for women and with an intelligent unders standing of their re- PHROSO 
quirements. estate 

These collars come in every permissible style, are fine, choice, stylish and 
durable linen collars and are the result of thirty years’ experience in the 
making of stylish, comfortable and durable collars. 

They are just the proper thing for this season's wear. 

you do not find them at the store send us 


25 cents, giving the style, size and height you 
wish, and we will send you two collars that will 
please you in every particular. 

Ask fo r our ‘Style Book for Wo ymen.”’ 


| hn HOLMES & IDE, - = 


AUELS) ) Department D. TROY, N. Y. BLANCHE 2 in Nathan 
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2@FOR 25¢ 
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Gil. Moodish Midsummer Yarsts, 


DESCRIBED ON PAGE 170. 
Copyright, 1900, by The Butterick Publishing Co. (Limited). All rights reserved: 





Tucks and plaits continue to characterize the most 
approved skirts; the smooth adjustment about the hips and 
graceful flare at the bottom are other noteworthy features. 
A new three-piece skirt has dart-tucks all round at the 


top that extend to yoke depth, 
while the fulness at the back is 
Jaid in an inverted box-plait. 
The skirt is designed with a 
stylish flare at the bottom. 

The fulness at the back of a 
circular skirt with circular 
flounce may be laid in an in- 
verted box-plait or narrow 
tucks, as preferred. The mode 
may be in dip or round length 
and may extend to the foot or 
be cut away from beneath the 
flounce. 

The skirt in instep length is 
constantly gaining advocates; 
an example in three-piece style 
is closed at the left side and 
has an inverted box-plait at 
the back stitched down. The 
round length may be used if 
preferred. ‘The mode is par- 
ticularly suitable for golting, 
cycling and stormy weather 
and is equally adaptable for 
developing wash fabrics. 

The **1850” sleeves lend an 
air of quaintness to a tucked 
costume. The basque-waist is 
tucked both back and front, 
and opens over a clemisette 
vest in front, while a shallow 
yoke is revealed at the back. 
The sleeves are tucked to the 
elbow, and a contrasting ma- 
terial is used for the bishop 
under-sleeve. The tucks ex- 
tend from the belt to flounce 
depth in the circular skirt, 
which is adjusted over a five- 
gored foundation and is in 
graceful dip length. 

A fancy bolero gives an air 
of distinction to a _basque- 
waist of new design. 

The Eton remains the most 
popular type of Summer jacket. 
A blouse Eton jacket to be made 
with double or single revers, 
plain or flare sleeves and a 
flare, standing or military turn- 
down ccllar or without a collar 
expresses good style and is par- 
ticularly becoming to slender 
figures. 

A distinguishing feature of 
the latest jackets is the absence 
of a collar; a new mode, how- 
ever, may be made with a flar- 
ing or turn-down collar or 
without the collar, as preferred. 


The revival ofthe Empire styles is a noticeable feature 
A charming Empire tea-gown is made with 
a gored skirt and may have elbow sleeves and a pointed 
neck, or full-length sleeves and high neck; the fancy 


this season. 


circular flounce may be omitted. 
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Another Empire gown has a quaint littie 
bolero in fancy outline at the back and 
short cap-sleeves. 
without the guimpe, and the sleeves may be 
full length or in elbow style. 

The fronts in a new shirt-waist form 
revers over an attached chemisette. 
back is laid in clusters of tucks, and the 
sleeves are in regular shirt style. 


It may be worn with or 


The 
The col- 


lar is removable. 
Particularly desirable for gymnasium weer 





FiagURE No. 78T.—This fllustrates Laprgs’ SHOPPING ToI- 
LETTE.—The patterns are Ladies’ Shirt-Waist No. 4197, price, 
10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt No. 4216, price 1s. or 25 cents. 


(For Description see Page 170.) 


or outing is a sailor blouse closed down the center of the 
front with buttons and button-holes. 

The newest sleeve—the revived ‘1850’ style—is char- 
acterized by a close-fitting upper part and full or bishop 


under-sleeve. An example of 
rare grace consists of an upper 
part belled at the elbow, where 
it is tucked, and a bishop under- 
sleeve the band of which may 
be finished plain or with a 
frill. The mode is sometimes 
called the Baby sleeve. 

Another has the upper part 
in elbow length, tucked length- 
wise, and a bishop under- 
sleeve, each terminating in a 
frill. A third mode is termed 
the Victorian sleeve; the upper 
part is in bell shape and ex- 
tends below the elbow, while 
the under part is in bishop style 
with a cuff. 

A dressing-sack of unusual 
charm is made with fitted sides 
and back, while the fronts fall 
full from the pointed yoke. 
The applied back-yoke may 
be omitted, and the lower edge 
of the fronts may be plain or 
in fancy outline. The sleeves 
bell fashionably and may be in 
either of two lengths. 

The puff sleeves and peplum 
may be omitted in a new seam- 
less corset-cover. 

Numerous attractive possi- 
bilities are suggested in a bo- 
lero jacket that may be high 
at the neck and straight across 
the back, or cut in a V at the 
back and scolloped at the lower 
edge; the sleeves may be made 
straight around or = slightly 
belled at the wrist, or they 
may be entirely omitted. The 
mode admirably carries out the 
present fad for the becoming 
boleros. 

A stylish Eton jacket, that 
may be worn open or closed, 
dips in front and has a coat 
collar and pointed revers. 

Novelties in shirt-waists are 
eagerly sought, as the mode 
has become indispensable to 
well-appointed wardrobes. An 
attractive design especially de- 
sirable for tucked goods is 
characterized by a continuous 
vand which outlines the upper 
and front edges of the over- 
lapping front; the waist is 
closed diagonally. The sleeves 
are close-fitting and may be 
completed with a fancy flare 


cuff, and the collar is removable. 

Another approved shirt-waist has three tucks at each 
side of the center of the back, while the surplice fronts 
open over a chemisette and‘are also tucked. The sleeves 


are in rezular dress styleyand!’ may haye flare cuffs. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF FIGURES IN COLORS, TINTS, ETC., SHOWN ON FIRST PAGE 


OF COVER AND PAGES 


FIGURE ON FIRST COVER PAGE, 


This portrays a Ladies’ Empire gown. The pattern, 
which is No. 4187 and costs 1s. 3d, or 80 cents, is in seven 
sizes for ladies from thirty to furty-two inches, bust meas- 
ure, and is illustrated differently developed on page 164. 

Empire gowns 
are decidedly 
en réegle this 
season for even- 
ing wear,and no 
design can ex- 
cel in grace and 
becomingness 
the example 
here illustrated 
developed in 
contrasting 
shades of vidlet 
crépe de Chine 
and panne. The 
skirt, which has 
a short. train 
and is seamed 
at the sides and 
back, is gath- 
ered at the - 
top, where it is 
joined to the 
smooth, short 
body. The cir- 
cular shaping 
of the — skirt 
causes it to fall 
in graceful rip- 
ples at the bot- 
tom, where 
rows of chiffon 
ruchings en- 
hance theeffect. 
A feature of the 
gown is the 
jaquette, which, 
at the back, fol- 
lows the scol- 
loped upper 
edge of the body 
and is in in- 
verted V_ out- 
line at the bot- 
tom. The fronts 
.£ the jaquette 
separate over 
the body, which 
is concealed by 
an applied 
yoke and a sash 
that starts from 
the under-arm seams beneath the jaquette and is bowed 
at the center. The short sleeves are fancifully shaped at 
the bottom, and appliqués of lace provide ornamentation. 

A dainty Empire gown could be made of white point 
Wesprit over Nile-green India silk, with silk or panne for 
the jaquette and yoke, and ruffles of pvint d’esprit for 
decoration. The sash could be of crépe de Chine, chiffon, 
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AND A CIRCULAR SKIRT HAVING THE 


AND A FIVE-GORED FOUNDATION SKIRT. 
(For Description see Page 171.) 


usseline or net. Vailing, cashmere, surah and other soft . 


silk and woolen fabrics could be attractively combined 
with all-over lace by the mode. A guimpe is included in 


the pattern. 
—- 2 





Figures Nos. 46T ann 47T.—HANDSOME CALLING 
TOILETTES. 
(For Illustrations see Page 139.) 
Fievre No. 46 T.—Lapies’ Tortettre.—This illustrates a 
=z 












LADIES’ TUCKED COSTUME, IN Dip LENGTH : CONSIST- 

ING OF A BASQUE-WAIST WITH “1850” SLEEVES, 
TUCKS 
EXTENDING FROM THE BELT TO FLOUNCE DEPTH, 


139 TO 158 INCLUSIVE. 


Ladies’ Eton jacket and skirt. The jacket pattera, which 
is No. 4188 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure, and is 
differently portrayed on page 168. The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 4168 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes 
from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 
Light-weight cloth in a fashionable shade of 
steel-blue and white silk were here combined 
in the development of the modish toilette, the. 
effectiveness of which is enhanced by the gar- 
niture of white cloth appliqué outlined by fine 
silk braid. The Eton is of the newest cut and 
is closely adjusted; it is in this instance made 
without a collar and extends only to the waist 
at the back, but dips at the front. The hatchet- 
shaped revers are a feature of the mode, which 






has close-fitting two-seam sleeves and flares to reveal a silk 
shirt-waist with which is worn a removable turn-down col- 
lar and ribbon tie. 

The three-piece skirt is tucked at the sides to graceful 
flounce depth and has its fulness at the back laid in an 
inverted box-plait. 

Taffeta, mohair, cheviot and homespun will develop the 
toilette stylishly, and the revers may be faced with polka- 
dotted silk or of plain silk overlaid with lace. A smart 
toilette for morning wear could be made of plain and figured 
cotton vesting, the plain. variety (being) used) ur>the skirt. 
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Fietre No. 47 T.—Lanprigs’ ‘tcKep-Costrme.— This por- 
trays a Ladies’ costume. The pattern, which is No. 4195 
and costs ls. 3d. or 30 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, and is also 
illustated on page 159 of this number of Tue DELINEATOR. 

Tucks are accorded special favor this 


Semen 


season and are ingeniously introduced in 
this stylish costume, which presents an 
added attraction in the * 1850” sleeves. 
Mode cobweb-vailing was associated with 
heliotrope panne and white all-over lace 
over heliotrope silk in the development, 
and lace edging and bands of rich ap- 
pliqué supply decoration. The basque- 
waist is shaped to accommodate asmooth, 
round back-yoke and a vest, and the 
fronts are reversed to form tapering 
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4228 
LADIES’ PRINCESS COSTUME, IN Dip LENGTH: CONSISTING 
OF A PRINCESS DRESS, CLOSED AT THE SIDE AND 
HAVING A PLAIT AT THE LOWER PART OF EACH SKIRT 
SEAM, AND A REMOVABLE BOLERO WITH VEST FRONTS 
THAT MAY BE OMITTED. 


(For Description see Page 171.) 


revers. Upright tucks are taken up in the back 
and in the fronts, which blouse stylishly, and 
also in the upper pertion of the sleeves on the 
outside of the arm. The tucks in the sleeves ter- 
minate at the eloow, where the resulting fulness 
flares becomingly in frill fashion. The sleeves 
are mounted on a two-seam lining that is faced to the elbow 
with the silk and all-over lace, the full Jower sleeve being 
in this instance omitted. A fancy stock and wide, plaited 
belt complete the waist. 

The circular skirt is tucked all round to flounce depth 
and has a tive-gored foundation. 


THE DELINEATOR. 


Point d’esprit, organdy, sheer lawn, crépe de Chine, 
Liberty satin, satin foulard, mouaseline, etc., will reproduce 
the mode daintily, and any decoration harmonizing with the 
fabric may be added. A charming costume may be made in 
this style of blue silk batiste with lace insertion and narrow 

black velvct ribbon 
for decoration. 






—_— -—- > — a 


Figures Nos. 48T 
AND 49 T.—EM- 


PIRE GOWN 
AND STREET 
TOILETTE. 
(For Dlustrations see 
Page 141.) 

Figure No. 48 Tf. 
—Ewmpire Gown.— 
This illustrates a 
Ladies’ tea-gown 
or wrapper. The 
pattern, which is 
vo, 4208 and costs 
1s. 3d. or 30 cents, 
is 1n nine sizes for 
ladies from thirty 
to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. and 
ig again shown on 
page 165. 

The __ partiality 
evinced by the 
feminine world for 
Empire modes is 
not surprising, for 
the gracful lines 
which characterize 
this style of dress 
are invariably be- 
coming. The Em- 
pire tea-gown por- 
trayed at this figure 
is exceptionally at- 
tractive and is de- 
veloped in blue 
crépe de Chine as- 
sociated with fancy 
tucking, lace barbs, 
self-ruffles, inser- 
tion and frills. The 
garment has a 
short body that 
is shaped in low, 
pointed outline at 
the neck both front 
and back and is 
shallow at the cen- 
ter. The body sup- 
ports the gored 
skirt, which is 
without a particle 
of fulness at the top 
but flares toward 
the foot, where a 
rippling, circular 
flounce having a 
fanciful upper edge 
is applied. The 
sleeves are in el- 
bow length and are 
given a dainty 
touch by shaped 
frills of lace, and 
added grace is im- 
parted to the gown by the disposal of lace barbs about the 
lower edge of the body and over the closing at the center 
of the front, where they are bowed at intervals. 

India or foulard silks, satin Liberty, vuile vailiny, 
cashmere and other light-weight woolens may be taste- 
fully combined with all-over lace or joined rows of inser- 
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tion and ribbon for the body, and chiffon, mousseline de 
soie, point d’esprit, ribbon or lace for garniture. The mode 
may be made with a high neck and full-length sleeves, if liked. 





Fietre No. 49 T.—Street Toiterre.—This comprises a 


Ladies’ basque-waist and skirt. The 
waist pattern, which is No. 4209 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty-two inch- 
es, bust measure, and is again illustrated 
on page 169. The skirt pattern, which 
is No. 4189 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, 
is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist measure, and is shown 
differently developed on page 18). 

The fancy bolero is an interesting fea- 
ture of the basque-waist forming part of 
the toilette here shown developed in red- 
and-w hite figured satin-foulard and white 
silk, with appliqué lace for decoration. 
The waist has a smooth, seamless back 
and full fronts that puff out becomingly. 
It is revealed at the back in shallow 
yoke outline above the bolero, which 1s 
in inverted V outline at tle bottom. The 
fronts of the bolero are uniquely de- 
signed ; they are cut low at the top and 
are wide apart, extending to the belt in 
strap fashion at the center. The close- 
fitting sleeves flare in points over the 
hand, and awrin-- : 
kled belt fastened 
in a bow at left 
side in front en- 
circles the waist; 
a high stock and 
lace jabot are pleas- 
ing accessories. 

The circular skirt 
is dart-fitted over 
the hips and has 
pretty fulness at 
the back taken up 
in small tucks to 
a desirable depth. 
An applied circu- 
lar flounce which 
flaresat the footisa 
characteristic fea- 
ture of the design. 

Mohair is much 
in favor this sea- 
son, and a service- 
able toilette could 
be developed in 
this material in 
gray, with tucked 
gray silk for the 
back and = fall 
fronts of the waist. 
Pipings or fine silk 
braid could be used 
for garniture. 


—_<—__—_—_—_— 


Figures Nos. 50T, 
51T anp 52T.— 
DESIGNS FOR 
MORNING WEAR. 
(For Illustrations see 
Page 142.) 

Fiectre No. 50T. 
—Lapizes’ DReEss- 
INnG-Sacxk.—This 
portrays a Ladies’ dressing-sack. The pattern, which is 
No. 4091 and costa 10d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. 

For wear in one’s room the dainty garment here illus- 
trated will prove most acceptable. The design combines 
many unigue and fashionable features and in this case is 
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developed in fine lawn and all-over embroidery. A square 
yoke of the lawn, tucked, supports the loose fronts, which 
are distinguished by graduated lengthwise tucks that are 
stitched to a little below the waist-line and then allowed to 
fall free with graceful effect. The back is also tucked, anc 
the three-quarter sleeves, which are lengthened 
by ornamental frills of embroidery, are tucked to 
harmonize with the remainder of the sack and are 
stylishly belled. The bolero fronts are becom- 
ing features of the mode. Their scolloped edges 
are finished with narrow frills of embroidery, and 
the same garniture edges the turn-down portions 
of the standing collar. Pink satin ribbon bowed 
at the neck and bust gives a becoming touch of 
color to the mode. 

Soft silks, such as India and China, may be pret- 
tily united with all-over lace for a dressing-sack 





EVERY-DAY DRESS: CONSISTING OF A TUCKED 


LADIES’ 
SHIRT~WalIsT TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE LINING 
OR BUST-STAY AND HAVING TWO-SEAM SLEEVES THAT 
MAY BE FINISHED WITH FLARE OR STRAIGHT CUFFS, AND 
A FIVE-GORED SKIRT TUCKED OR GATHERED AT THE BACK 

AND IN DIP OR ROUND LENGTH. 


(For Description see Page 172.) 


like the mode. The yoke could be of joined 
rows of insertion and the bolero-fronts of 
plain silk decorated with appliqué lace. 


Fieure No. 51T.—Lapiss’ Dresstnc—Sack 
ok N&aric&Ee.—This illustrates a Ladies’ dressing-sack. The 
pattern, which is: No. 4231 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in 
nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and is differently pictured on page 176. 

The revival of the Empire styles is evidenced in many 
becoming designs this season. A/modification) particularly: 
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deserving of consideration is presented in the dressing- 
sack or négligée here developed in dotted Swiss, with fine 
Swiss embroidery for decoration. The fronts and back fall 
free with pretty fulness from a smooth, square yoke which 
is made with an open neck in front and is finished with a 
rolling collar. The collar is ornamented with rows of black 
velvet baby ribbon and a narrow ruffle of the material 
decorated with ribbon and edging. Wider ruffles decorated 
tu correspond outline the yoke and are arranged about the 
bottom of the sack. The sleeves are in bell style and reach 
a short distance below the elbow, and a bow of ribbon at 
the neck gives the tinal touch. 

If developed in material showing an embroidered polka- 
dot in red 
and decora- 
ted with vel- 
vet ribbon 
to corre- 
spond, the 
result would 
be very ef- 
fective. 
Dimity, soft 
silks. vailing, 
nainsook, 
cashmere, 
fine flannel, 
etc., are ap- 
propriate for 
reproducing 
the mode, 
and = inser- 
tion, ribbon 
ruchings, 
chiffon and 
silk accor- 
dion - plait- 
ing, etc., may 
be used as — 
lavishly as desired 
for the garniture. 





Figure No, 527. 
—Lapvies’ Evrery- 
Day Dress.—This 
portrays a Ladies’ 
dress. The pattern, 
which is No. 4221 
and costs Is. or 25 
cents, is in nine 
sizes for ladiesfrom 
thirty to forty-six 
inches, bust ineas- 
ure, and is again 
shown on page 161. 

The comparative 
simplicity of this 
mode makes it 
thoroughly appro- 
priate for ordinary 
every-daysvear. It 
is in this instance 
developed in figured blue-and-wLite cambric and neatly 
decorated with self-ruffes and bands of insertion, ‘the 
arrangement of the latter on the shirt-waist being very 
. becuming. <A group of tucks at each side of the center 
disposes of the fulness in the seamless back of the waist. 
The fronts puff out prettily and have their fulness taken up 
in clusters of tucks that reach to yoke depth. A standing 
collar with fancitul turn-over portions is at the neck and 
the close-titting sleeves are completed with flare cuffs. 
The shirt-waist closes at the center of the front through a 
box-plait. 

The tive-gored skirt has its fulness at the back taken up 
in small tucks at thetop. A deep ruffle follows its lower 
edge, though it is not provided for in the pattern; the ruffle 
is gathered to form a frill heading and has a narrow frill 
set on at the foot. A leather belt and silk tie are worn. 

Challis, dimity, lJawn and similar materials will develop 
neat and inexpensive dresves of this style, and the decora- 
tion will always harmonize with the material chosen. 
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LaD1E8’ PRINCESS HOUSE-DRESS OR WRAPPER, IN SWEEP 
OR ROUND LENGTH. (TO BE MADE WITH A 
STANDING OR ROLLING COLLAR.) 


(For Description see Page 172.) 
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Figures Nos. 53T, 54T ann 65T.—EFFECTIVE HOUSE 
GARMENTS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 143.) 


Figure No. 53 T.—Lapiss’ TeEa—Gown.—This illustrates 
a Ladies’ tea-gown. The pattern, which is No. 4245 and 
costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in eight sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-four inches, bust measure, and is again pictured 
on page 166. 

There is always a demand for modish tea-gowns that 
will give comparative ease without being conspicuously 
négligé. The original garment presented at this figure 
possesses many admirable qualities and is developed in 
pale-blue silk crépe combined with satin of 
a darker contrasting color and plain and 
polka-dotted mousseline de soie. The back 
is laid in a double box-plait that falls 
out in graceful Watteau fashion below the 
slightly pointed yoke, and the fronts, which 
are also shaped low to accommodate a yoke 
of similar outline, have fulness drawn by 
gathers toward the center. The gown is 
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smoo#h at the sides and a becoming adjunct is a bertha 
which is in two sections and flares at the front and back. 
An Empire scarf with long ends trimmed with knife-plait- 
ings is bowed at the bust and contributes to the graceful 
result. The “1850” sieeve, which consists of a belled upper- 
sleeve that reaches to a little below the elbow and a full 
lower-portion arranged on a close lining that is faced in cuff 
effect, is a feature of the garment. A high stock compietes 
the gown. The material was tucked for the yoke and the 
cuff-facings, and appliqué lace supplies rich ornamentation. 

Soft India silks, Lansdowne, challis, cashmere, etc., will 
develop the mode attractively» A serviceabie wrapper 
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could be made in this style of pink dimity, with joined rows 
of insertion for the yoke, and lace edging for decoration. 





Fiecre No. 54T.—Lapies’ Tea—Jacket.—This portrays 
a Ladies’ tea-jacket. The pattern, which is No. 4233 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-six inches, bust measure, and is also illustrated on 
page 178. 

Womankind always looks with favor upon dainty tea- 
jackets, and the design here illustrated made of India silk 
with a garniture of ribbon, insertion and edging is sure to 
find many admirers. The garment is closely adjusted at 
the sides, while the back has shirred fulness drawn toward 
the center at the waist. The fronts flare broadly 
to disclose full vest-fronts which are shirred 
upon a smooth yoke that is cut away above 
the shirrings for a low, square neck. Ribbon 
tie-strings hold the vest fronts in comfortably 
close at the waist, and a conspicuous feature of 
the mode is the deep sailor-collar, which has 
tapering ends reaching to the bust. The rib- ~ 
bon and Jace garniture give a pretty touch to 
the comfortably adjusted three-quarter sleeves. 





Taffeta in any of the delicate shades of yellow, green, 
pink or blue would develop an attractive tea-jacket, with 
lace frills or ruffles of point d’esprit for decoration. Flan- 
nel, albatross and cashmere will develop more serviceable 
garments. 





Fiecre No. 55 T.—Lapigs’ Dressinc-Sacx.—This pic- 
tures a Ladies’ dressing-sack. The pattern, which is No. 
4184 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes fur ladies 
from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure, and is differ- 
entiy portrayed on page 177. 

Sheer white lawn, plain and tucked, was hore selected 
for the dressing-sack, and insertion run with black velvet 
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LADIES’ GOWN: CONSISTING OF A TUCKED BLOUSE, WITH 
BOLERO FRONTS THAT MAY BE OMITTED, AND A FITTED 
LINING HAVING THE DARTS LACED; AND A SEVEN- 
GORED SKIRT, WITH EXTENSION AT THE TOP YOR 
LENGTHENING THE FRONT AND SIDES. 
WITH A SWEEP OR IN ROUND LENGTH.) DESIRABLE 
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ribbon, rosettes of the ribbon and lace frills contribute 
decoration. The full fronts are fancifully shaped at the 
bottom and topped by a pointed bias yoke. A back-yoke 
that harmonizes with the front-yoke is applied on the 
closely adjusted back, and the neck is finished with a 
standing collar. The sleeves bell stylishly and may be in 
either of two lengths, terminating in this instance a short 
distance below the elbow. 

The design is an excellent one for development in wash- 
able fabrics, but it is‘also appropriate for taffeta, faille, surah 
and India silk as well as nun’s-vailing, cashmere, albatrose 
and other soft woolens. The yoke could be of all-over lace 


. or fancy tucking or of rows of insertion and ribbon caught 


together with nar- 
row beading. 


—_——_—__>>__—__ 


Figures Nos. 66 T 
AND 57T.—DRESSY 
OUTDOOR TOI- 
LETT KS. 

(For Illustrations see 

Page 144.) © 
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Ladies’ shirt-waist 
and skirt. The 
waist pattern, 
which is No, 4242 
and costs 10d. or 
20 cents, is in seven 
sizes forladies froin 
thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust meas- 
ure, and is again 
shown on page 172, 
The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 4189 
and costs 10d. or 
20 cents, is in nine 
sizes from twenty 
to thirty-six inch- 
es, Waist ineasure, 
and is again illus- 
trated on page 180. 

Extreme good 
taste is displayed 
in the lines of this 
attractive tvilette, 
for which figured taffeta und black mousseline over black 
taffeta were here combined. The shirt-waist forming a 
part of the toilette is a novel design having surplice fronts 
and atucked back. A cluster of fine tacks defines the front 
edges of the fronts, which pouch in a fashionable way and 
have a plait at each shoulder. A jabot of cream chiffon 
hides the chemisette, and a fanciful stock finishes the neck. 
The close-fitting sleeves are completed with fancy cuffs, and 
a ribbon belt encircles the waist. ; 

The skirt, for which the black mousseline was chosen, is 
a circular mode that is distinguished by a circular flounce 
headed by a wide band of rich appliqué. The skirt is 
smoothly fitted over the hips, and at,the,back-an under 


(TO BE MADE 


FOR MATERNITY OR INVALID WEAR. 
(For Description see Page 173.) 
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box-plait is formed. The lower edge of the flounce is deco- 
rated with a ruche of the mousseline. 

White mousseline with let-in rows of Cluny insertion 
would be very dainty for the entire toilette, and the belt 
and stock could be of salmon-pink panne. Organdy, fou- 
lard, plain and embroidered Swiss, mull, etc., are accepta- 
ble fabrics, and lace cr shirred ribbon may be used for 
trimming. 


Figure No. 57 T.—This pictures a Ladies’ bolero jacket, 
waist and skirt. The jacket pattern, which is No. 4254 
and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in six sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty inches, bust measure, and is again seen on 
page 169. The waist pattern, which is No, 4113 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes from thirty to forty- 
two inches, bust measure. The skirt pattern, which is 
No. 4255 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in seven sizes from 
twenty to thirty-two inches, waist measure, and is shown 
again on page 182. 

The artistic blending of colors in the rich toilette gives 
it a style all its own. For its development black taffeta 
handsomely embroidered with silk braid and mode cob- 
web vailing in combination with lace were here chosen. 
The bolero jacket is short and rounds away gracefully in 
front; it is closely adjusted and may be in plain or fan- 
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ciful outline at the back. The close-fitting sleeves extend 
in bel] effect over the hand and are finished with folds of 
the taffeta, similar folds outlining the jacket proper. 

The waist, which has a smooth, round yoke and blousing 
front, closes at the back, where it has plaited fulness at 
the bottom. An unique effect is produced in the waist by 
lace which is apltad on the lower part and from under- 
neath which the iaterial is cut away, giving an airy effect 
to the whole. A high, standing collar is at the neck, and 
a jabot of cream chiffon falls almost to the lower edge of 
the waist. 

The skirt, a design of unusual gracefuiness, is a three- 
piece mode and is fitted at the top ty dart-tucks, the fui- 
ness at the back being taken up in an inverted box-piait. 
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At the lower edge a finffy finish is given by a deep accor- 
dion-plaited flounce of chiffon, which is headed by a row of 
lace appliqué, a similar row being applied midway on the 
flounce. A note of brightness is added to the toilette py 
the sash of pale-blue Liberty silk which falls gracefully at 
the left side of the front. 

The toilette would be stylish if developed in pearl-gray 
lady’s-cloth, with white taffeta for the waist and machine- 
stitching for the finish. A ~ery effective toilette was of 
figured blue-and-white satin foulard with écru lace for trim- 

ming. The jacket was 


















on. of tucked black taffeta. 


> Seay DY Figures Nos. 58 T anp 

o pe 59 T.—TOILETIES 

FOR ENTERTAIN- 
ING. 


(For Illustrations see 
Page 145.) 

Figure No. 58 T,— 
Lapies’ CostuME.-—- 
This iliustrates a La- 
dies’ costume. The 
pattern, which is No. 
4171 and costs 1s, 3d. 
or 30 cents, 18 in seven 
sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure. 

This beautiful toi- 
lette will undouvtediy 
attract general admir- 
ation. As here devel- 
oped in plain and 
dotted Swiss, it is 
particularly appropri-. 
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LADIES’ EMPIRE GOWN, WITH SHORT TRAIN. (TO pE WORN WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE GUIMPE, THE SLEEVES OF WHICH 
MAi BE IN EITHER OF TWO LENGTHS.) . 


(For Description see Page 173.) 


ate for midsuramner wear. The waist has a smooth, 
round yoke from beneath which the lining is cut 
away to enhance the dainty effect. The full iower 
portions of the waist puff out stylishly in front and 
are in this instance gathered at the bottom instead of 
tucked. Severai narrow ruffles gf the plain Swiss out- 
line the yoke, and narrow ruchings decorate the standing 
collar and the wrists of the mousquetaire sleeves, which 
are made without any iinings. <A short siik sash with 
fringed ends encircles the waist and is knotted at the front. 

Two narrow ruffles ornamented with ruchings of che piain 
Swiss contribute to ‘the attractiveness of the five-gored 
skirt, which is dart-fitted cver the hips. The mode is in 
dip length and has its fuiness at the back taken up in 
gathers. A ciuster of flowers is arranged at the bust. 

Mercerized cottons, plain and embroidered batiste or 
mousseiine, India and China silks and light-weight woolens 
are desirable fabrics for reproducing the toilette. An 
exceptionaliy pretty development was ,of white point 
desprit over a foundation, of white taffeta. 
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Fietrs No. 59T.-—Lanigs’ Tortetre.—This combines a 
Ladies’ basque-waist and skirt. The waist pattern, which 
is No. 4241 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in six sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty inches, bust measure, and is dif- 
ferently portrayed on page 170. The skirt pattern, which 
is No. 4125 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in seven sizes from 
twenty to thirty-two inches, waist ineasure. 

Dotted net is a favorite material for developing dressy 
toilettes this season and was selected for the one presented 
at this figure. 
The yoke gnd 
smooth lower 
portions of the 
sleeves are of 
handsome _aill- 
over lace, and 
ornamenta- 
tion is supplied 
by appliqués of 
lace. The waist 
has a full wrin- 
kled back, and 
fronts that have 
gracefully drap- 
ed fulness. A 
ribbon bow with 
fringed ends 
that fall below 
the waist is fast- 
ened to the up- 
per left corner 
of the overlap- 
ping front and 
contributes a 
dainty touch to 
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LADIES’ EMPIRE TEA-GOWN OR WRAPPER, WITH GORED SKIRT HAVING 


A SHortT TRAIN. 
SLEEVES OR WITH HiGh NECK AND FULL-LENGTH SLEEVES, 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE FANCY CIRCULAR FLOUNCE.) 


(For Description see Page 174.) 


(TO BE MADE WITH POINTED NECK AND ELBOW 
AND 


the mode. The sleeves are of a style that is very 
becoming to slender arms, the upper sleeve being in 
wrinkled mousquetaire style and reaching to the 
elbow, below which the smooth two-seam lining is 
faced and extends ina puint overthe hand. The high 
standing collar is pointed at the back. 

The skirt is of circular shaping and is tucked at the 
front and sides to flounce depth, below which it flares 
in a fashionable way. An inverted triple box-plait 
appears at the back” and the skirt is arranged. over 
a five-gored foundation 

Lace, chiffon, embroidered mousseline, silk mull, 
batiste, organdy, etc., are particularly appropriate for 
developing the toilette. Appliqué lace from beneath 
which the material is cut away would supply rich 
decoration for a dress developed in this style of point 
d’esprit. 


—_$_- - ——— 


Fiocres Nos. 60T, 61T, 62T. 63T anp 64T.—DESIGNS IN 
DAINTY LINGERIF. 
(For Illustrations see Page 146.) 


Fiavre No. 60 T.—Lapies’ Russian Nicut—Gown.- -This 
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represents a Ladies’ night-gown. The pattern. which is 
No. 9677 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in eight sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. 

Unusually attractive is the négligée or night-gown shown 
at this figure. Deiicately tinted China silk was employed 
in the development, lace edging and insertion providing 
the elaborate decoration. The material is cut away from 
beneath the insertion, increasing the dainty effect. A 
group of tucks is taken up in the upper part of the back to 
deep yoke depth, the resulting fulness falling in graceful 
folds to the bottom. The fronts have blouse body-portions 
connected by belt sections with a gathered skirt-portion. 
Ribbon ties are bowed at the left side, where the fronts 
are closed in Russian style. A frill of lace falls in cascade 
effect over the closing, and the neck is finished with a 
narrow band over which falls a frill of the lace. The 
full sleeves are given a pretty touch at the wrists by 
lace frills. 

The garment is known as the Alexandria négligée and 
may be duplicated in any soft silk, nainsook, batiste, fine 
cambric, etc. The effect may be much simplified by omit- 
ting the garniture of insertion. An appropriate garniture 
consists of hemstitched rufies of fine cambric or nainsook. 





Figure No. 617T.—Lapiges’ Yoke Nigut—Gowyn.—This 








illustrates a Ladies’ night-gown. The pattern, which is 
No. 3600 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. 
Women who admire simple designs in night-gowns will 
welcome the one here shown made of very fine cambric, 
with embroidered edging and insertion for decoration. A 
smooth yoke that is cut in low V outline in front but high 
at the back distinguishes the gown, which bes full gathered 
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back and fronts. -The sleeves are full top and bottom 
and are completed with narrow wristbands and frills of 
lace. The gown closes at the center of the front, and a 
bow of ribbon gives a pleasing finishing touch. 

Long-cloth or nainsook will be suitable for such a gar- 
ment, and the yokes could be made of all-over embroidery 
or fancy tucking. 





Ficure No. 62 T.—Laptes’ ComBixnation PetricoaT AND 
Corset—Cover.—This illustrates a Ladies’ combination 
short petticoat and corset-cover or chemise. The pattern, 
which is No. 4073 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in five sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. 

This piece of lingerie may be worn either as a corset- 
cover and short petticoat or chemise. For its development 
tine Swiss and all-over embroidery in a delicate design were 
chosen, with insertion. edging and ribbon for trimming. 
The corset-cover has slight gathered fulness at the waist- 
line and has a smooth, deep yoke that is turned back 
in triangular revers both at the front and back; the 
revers, however, may be omitted. The corset-cover 
closes in front and extends below the waist-line to yoke 
depth, sup- 
porting the 
short petti- 
coat, which 
has slight 
gathered ful- 
ness at the 
back. 

China silk, 
lawn, nain- 
sook, muslin, 
dimity, etc., 
are used for 
underwear 
of this de- 
scription, 
and lace edg- 
ing, inser- 
tion and rib- 
bon-run 
beading will 
provide gar- 
- niture. 





Figure No. 
63T. — La- 
DIES’ CHE- 
MISE.—The 
pattern, 
which is No. 
3116-and 
costs 10d. or 
20 cents, is 
in nine sizes 
for ladies 
from thirty 
to forty-six 
inches, bust 
nieasure. 

Shallow 
front and 
back yokes 
distinguish 
this dainty 
chemise, for 
which fine nainsook and fancy tucking were selected. 
The garment is smoothly adjusted at the sides, but has 
desirable gathered fulness at the center of the front 
and back. The back-yoke is in rounding outline, while 
the front is gracefully curved to shape a point at the 
center. The ends of the yoke are lapped and secured on 
the shoulders by buttons and button-holes, this arrange- 
ment being very convenient when low-necked dresses are 
worn. The shallow sleeves are perfectly smooth, and their 
ends are joined to the lower edge of the yoke. The edging 
ornamenting the garment is continuous from the neck over 
the shoulders and around the sleeves. The bottom of the 
yoke is also outlined by the edging. 

Long-cloth, batiste, dimity, cambric, etc., may be suit- 
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ably combined with all-over lace or embroidery by the 
mode. Insertion, ribbon-run beading, etc, are desirab'e 
for garniture. 





Fievrr No. 64T.—Lapies’ Nigut-Gown.—This shows 
a Uadies’ night-guwn. The pattern, which is No. 3974 
and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. 

Nothing could be more pleasing and thoroughly comfort- 
table than this gown «dleveloped in pale-blue India silk, with 
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4245 
LADIES’ TEA-GOWN OR WRAPPER, WITH WATTEAU BACK AND 
“1850” SLEEVES. (TO BE MADE WITH A 
SWEEP OR IN ROUND LENGTH.) 


(For Description see Page 174.) 


insertion, edging and ribbon-run beading for deco- 
ration. The back and front of the garment are gath- 
ered slightly along the upper edge and are shaped 
to accommodate the shallow, square yoke, which 
is in Pompadour outline and overlaid with mitred 
strips of insertion. The yoke is outlined by a broad ruffle 
of lace, and the loose one-piece sl2eves are in three-quarter 
length and completed with narrow bands and lace frills. 

Nainsook, dimity or English long-cloth will develop ser- 
viceable and attractive garments by the mode. 





—__-— 


Figurrks Nos. 65T, 661, 67T, 68T ann 69 T.—DESIGNS IN 
DAINTY LINGERIE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 147.) 
Fiaure No. 65 T.—Lapigs’ Cigcurar Oorset—-Cover.— 


This portrays a Ladies’ corset-cover. The pattern, which 
is No. 4226 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in four sizes fur 
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ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, and is 
differently pictured on page 185. 

Women of refinement always appreciate pretty under- 
wear and give much attention to that part of their attire. 
The corset-cover portrayed at this figure is undeniably 
dainty. It is made of pale-blue India silk and decorated 
with lace edging and insertion, and ribbon-run beading. 
The garment, which is circular and cut in one piece, is 
drawn in at the top by ribbon, the shaping causing pretty 
fulness over the bust. It is smooth at the bottom and is 
supported by narrow shoulder straps tacked at each side. 
A circular peplum, the use of which is optional, may hold 
the corset-cover comfortably in position at the waist, and 
the closing is nade at the center of the front. 

A handsome garinent could be developed by the mode of 
fine white nainsook with let-in bands of inser- 
tion and lace edging for decoration. 





Fieure No. 66 T.—Lapiges’ Boproz Corset- 
Cover.—This portrays a Ladies’ corset-cover. 
The pattern, which is No. 3914 and costs 7d. 
or 15 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. 

A corset-cover designed especially for wear 
with fancy or low-necked waists is represented 
at this figure. The garment, which is fashioned 
without a particle of fulness, is adjusted by 
gores at the 
sides and back Er 
and curved Sees 
seams in front. “a 
It extends well S\ \ 
upover the bust, Ss N 
but is hollowed 
out under the 
arins and reach- 
es well over the 
hips. <A novel 
‘feature is the 
fitted corset fly, 
which is joined 
on the inside to 
the upper edge 
of the cover. 
The fly is at- 
tached to the 
inside of the 
corset by means 
of button-holes 
and small lace 
buttons. The 
garment is here 
developed in 
white _ batiste 
and shows a 
handsome embroidered design. A chemise is revealed 
above and below the corset-cover. 

Fine cambric, linen lawn, India and China silks are 
favorite materials for developing covers of this description, 
and edging, insertion and ribbon-run beading are appro- 
priate garnitures. 
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Figure No. 67 T.—Lapies’ Petticoat AND CoMBINATION 
CorseT—CoverR AND Drawers.—This consists of a Ladies’ 
petticoat and combination corset-cover and drawers. The 
petticoat pattern, which is No. 4086 and costs 10d. or 20 
cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist measure. The combination corset-cover and 
drawers pattern, which is No. 4262 and costs 1s. or 25 
cents, is in seven sizes from thirty to forty-two inches, 
bust measure. 

The combination corset-cover and drawers is comfort- 
able as well as practicable and is here pictured developed 
in fine cambrio with lace edging and rows of insertion for 
decoration. The corset-cover or under-waist has pretty 
fulness at the front and back and is in low, rounding out- 
line at the neck. It has short, puff sleeves and is extended 
to form the open French drawers, a ribbon inserted in a 
casing regulating the fulness and drawing the garment in 
comfortably close at the waist-line. In this instance the 
drawers are concealed by the short petticoat. 















LADIES’ BLOUSE ETON JACKET, TO BE MADE WITH DOUBLE OR SINGLE REVERS, PLAIN OR FLARE 
SLEEVES, AND A STANDING, FLARE, OR MILITARY TURN-DOWN COLLAR, OR WITHOUT A COLLAR. 


(For Description see Page 175.) 
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Fine Jawn was chosen for the petticoat, which is circu- 
lar in shape and adjusted perfectiy smooth about the top. 
It ripples prettily below the hips and is trimmed with inser- 
tion and edging. 

Long-cloth, nainsook, muslin, etc., will develop garments 
of this style, and ribbon, insertion, edging and beading 
may be used to decorate. 





Ficure No. 68 T.—Lapiss’ CorseT—-Cover.—This pictures 
a Ladies’ corset-cover. The pattern, which is No. 4051 
and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in four sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. 

Embroidered Hlouncing was successfully employed in the 
development of this simple mode. The garment is in one 
piece and has its fulness taken up in fine forward-turning, 
upright tucks at the waist. The tucks extend 
to deep belt depth, and the corset-cover is 
closed at the front in a fly. The mode is full at 
the top, where it is drawn in by pale-blue satin 
ribbon run through the open-work of the 
fiouncing. If desired, shoulder straps of rib- 
bon-run beading may support the garment. A 
chemise of pale-blue silk appears above the 
corset-cover. 

Developed in India or China silk, with lace 
insertion and edging for ornamentation, the 
garment will prove exceptionally attractive. 
Batiste, dimity, 
cainbric, ete., 
are also appro- 
priate mate- 
rials. 





FictreE No. 
69 T. — LaprEs’ 
SeaMLEss Cor- 
BET-COVER.— 
This shows a 
Ladies’ corset- 
cover. The pat- 
tern, which is 
No. 4202 and 
costs 7d. or 15 
cents, is in nine 
sizes for ladies 
from thirty to 
forty-six inch- 
es, bust meaa- 
ure, and is again 
illustrate on 
page 185, 

The simple 
corset-cover il- 
lustrated here 
is made of pale- 
pink China silk, and lace edging, ribbon-run beading and 
bows of baby ribbon supply garniture. The garment is 
seainless and has gathered fulness at the center of the 
front and back at the top, but is gathered all round at the 
bottom. The closing is made at the center. A circular 
peplum and short, puff sleeves that are finished with narrow 
bands are provided for in the pattern, but in this instance 
they are omitted. 

A variety of effects may be secured in the development 
of this simple piece of lingerie by the employment of inser- 
tion, edging, ribbon and beading for decoration. Nain- 
sook, cambric and joined rows of insertion and tucking are 
also desirable for reproducing the mode. A charming offect 
would result if encircling rows of insertion were let in both 
front and back and the material cut away from beneath. 


———__.»—____. 


Figure No. 70 T.—HANDSOME PRINCESS COSTU ME. 
(For Illustration see Page 148.) 


Fievre No. 70 T.—This illustrates a Ladies’ Princess cos- 
tume. The pattern, which is No. 4228 and costs 1s. 8d. or 
80 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
two inches, bust measure, and is differently pictured on 
page 160. 

The bolero seems to be a very important feature of dress 
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for all occasions and is uniquely introduced in the graceful 
Princess costume shown at this figure. The gown is in 
dip length and shows the faultless, close adjustment that 
characterizes the Princess modes. It is closed at the left 
side and flares gracefully toward the foot, underfolded 
plaits appearing at the lower part of each seam. The 
sleeves are close-fitting and flare in bell style over the 
hards. A fancy standing collar is at the neck, and a 
dainty lace barb bowed at the front is a becoming 
accescory. 

The bolero, which is separate and smoothly adjusted, is 
shaped low at the neck. It is in rounding outline at the 
front and flares over ornamental vest-fronts that extend in 
points below the waist and are tacked underneath. The 
sleeves of the bolero are in one-seam style and extend only 
to the elbow, where they flare in fancy outline. The cos- 
tume is pictured developed in white voile, with biack silk 


for the bolero and Renaissance lace and fancy buttons for 


garniture. 
The costume may be satisfactorily developed in any of 


the fashionable silk or woolen fabrics, and a contrasting | 


material will be generally chosen for the vest fronts. The 
bolero may be formed of alternate bands of ribbon and 
insertions of creamy Irish guipure lace and trimmed with 
black silk tassels. 


————__> 


Figure No. 71 T.—STREET TOILETTE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 149.) 


Fievre No. 71T.—This comprises a Ladies’ shirt-waist 
and skirt. The shirt-waist pattern, which is No. 4235 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-six inches, bust measure, and is differently devel- 
oped at page 172. The skirt pattern, which is No. 4255 
and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in seven sizes from twenty to 
thirty-two inches, waist measure, and is again shown on 
page 182, 

Waists fashioned from handkerchiefs are novelties of the 
season and are shown decided favor; 
the one ,orming part of this attractive 
toilette is developed in material show- 
ing a rich commingling of Oriental 
colors. The back of the waist is 
smooth at the top, but has slight ful- 
ness at the bottom, while the fronts 
are gathered both at the neck and 
waist and pouch softly. The closing 
is made at the center through a box- 
plait made in the right front, and 
under-arm gores give smooth adjust- 
ment at the sides. The close two- 
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LaDIES’ ETON JACKET, TO BE CLOSED WITH A FLY, BUTTON-HOLES 
AND BUTTONS, OR LOOPS-AND BUTTONS. 


(For Description see Page 175.) 


scam sleeve is completed with a flare cuff, although the 
pattern provides for regular shirt sleeves if preferred. <A 
satin tic and a collar of white linen give neck completion. 
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The skirt is of ‘ight gray vailing decorated: with frills 
of narrow satin ribbon. The mode is distinguishe! by 
dart-tucks and an under- 
folded box-plait at the back. 
A detailed description is 
given at figure No. 57T in 
this number. 

The shirt-waist is suitable 
for plain or embroidered ba- 
tiste, Swiss, or more service- 
able fabrics, 
such as ging- 
ham, per- 
cale, piqué, 
cheviot, etc. 
For the skirt 
cloth in any 
preferred 
shade, cash- 
mere, drap 

até, etc., 
may be used, 
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LADIES’ ETON JACKET, TO BE MADE WITH A FLARING OR TUCRN-DOWN 
COLLAR, OR WITHOUT ANY COLLAR. 


(For Description see Page 175.) 


A very handsome toilette shows the skirt of mode cloth 
and the shirt-waist of white taffeta. 
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FIGURES Nos. 72T ano 73T.—AFTERNOON TOILETTES. 
(For Illustrations see Page 150.) 


Fietre No. 72 T.—This represents a Ladies’ shirt-waist 
and skirt. The shirt-waist pattern, which is No. 4253 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for iadies from thirty 
to forty-four inclies, bust measure, and is also shown on page 
171. The skirt pattern, which is No. 4240 and costs Is. or 
25 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure, and is differently represented on page 179. 

Embroidery elaborates many of the most attractive 
modes this season and is employed with rich results in the 
toilette here shown developed in pale-gray silk. Lace ap- 
pliqué and chiffon ruching are associated with the embroid- 
ery for garniture. The silk is tucked in clusters for the 
fronts and stretched back of the shirt-waist, and a diagonal 
closing is made at the front. A smooth band overlaid with 
the lace appliqué is joined to the upper and front edges cf 
the right front, an fancy flare cuffs complete the close- 
fitting sleeves. The fronts pouch in a stylish manner, and 
a short chiffon scarf is worn. . 

The skirt is a particularly graceful mode. it is in three- 
piece style and is known as the fan-flare skirt. Fan plaits 
are introduced at the lower part of each side-front seam, 
and the falness at the back is laid in an inverted triple 
box-plait thac spreads out in ran style. 

The shirt-waist is equaliy desirable.tor tucked and piain 
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goods, and the skirt may be duplicated in broadcloth, 
English suiting, mohair, vailing, crépe de Paris or foulard 
ondayant, a material 
which closely resembles 
panne in its lustre. Any 
preferred mode of deco- 
ration may be employed. 













Ficure No. 73 T.—This 
comprises a Ladies’ jacket 
and skirt. The jacket 
pattern, which is No. 


LaDrEs’ BOLERO JACKET, TO BE HIGH aT THE NECK AND STRAIGHT 
ACROSS THE BACK OR CUT IN A V AT THE NECK AND SCOLLOPED AT 
THE LOWER EDGE OF THE BACK, AND TO BE MADE WITH SLEEVES 
STRAIGHT-AROUND OR SLIGHTLY BELLED AT THE WRIST, OR WITHOUT 

SLEEVES. 


(For Description see Page 176.) 


4234 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure, and is again 
illustrated on page 168. The skirt pattern, which is No. 
3892 and costs Is. or 25 cents, is in seven sizes from twenty 
to thirty-two inches, waist measure. 

The toilette, which is here handsomely developed in chiffon 
dentelle and black and white satin, will prove very desir- 
able for wear at afternoon receptions and other functions. 
The Eton is faultlessly adjusted and has fronts which dip 
slightly and are reversed to form stylish revers. A jabot 
of chiffon falls between the flaring fronts of the Eton, which 
may be closed with a tly, button-holes and buttons or loops 
and buttons, as preferred. The sleeves are of comfortable 
adjustment and bell at the wrists, and the collar is in 
rolling style. 

The five-gored skirt is in dip length and is adjusted to be 
perfectly smooth at the top by hip darts and an under- 
foided box-plait at the back. The pattern provides for 
three graduated circular flounces at the foot, but in this 
instance only two are.used, the middle one being omitted. 
The flounces are headed by chiffon ruchings and ripple 
prettily, producing a very graceful effect. 

Plain, embroidered or satin-striped batiste, silk mull or 
mousseline, point d’esprit, crépon. challis, foulard. taffeta, 
India and surah silks, vailing and crépe de Chine will 
develop attractive skirts, the material being selected 
according to the use for which the skirt is desired. Broad- 
cloth. taffeta and suitings may be used for the Eton, which 
may have revers facings of silk or all-over appliqué lace, 


——_—_$_$$-< 
Fictres Nos. 74T axp 75T.—STYLISH TAILOR EFFECTS. 


(For Illustrations see Page 151.) 


FievrEe No. 74 T.—This unites a Ladies’ jacket and skirt. 
The jacket pattern, which is No. 4194 and costs 10d. or 


20 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 


two inches, bust measure, and is also portrayed on page 167. 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 4189 and costs 10d. or 20 
cents is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, 


‘i 


‘at the back. 
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waist measure, and is differently pictured on page 180. 

Black taffeta, a favorite material for developing tailor 
gowns this season, was here selected for the mode in 
combination with all-over écru lace over white satin. The 
Eton has a stretched back and blousing fronts that are 
turned back to furm round revers that taper to points at 
the neck. Separate revers of exactly the same outline are 
attached underneath to the fronts and produce a very sty]- 
ish effect, and convenient breast-pockets finished with laps 
ornament the fronts. The close-fitting sleeves bell over 
the hands, and the collar is in military turn-down style. 
The shaped belt is machine-stitched and lengthens the 
jacket, which dips fashionably in front. 

The gracefulness of the circular skirt is increased by the 
rippling, circular flounce that is applied at the foot. The 
skirt is dart-titted at the top and has an inverted box-plait 
Rows of white machine-stitching give an 


effective finish to the toilette. 


Lady’s-cloth, light-weight broadcloth and any of the 
tailor suitings will develop stylishly by the mode, and 
braid, self-strappings or pipings of satin may be used for 
decoration. The collar and pocket-laps may be faced.with 
panne, if liked. 





Fietre No. 75 T.—This illustrates a Ladies’ jacket and 
skirt. The jacket pattern, which is No. 4188 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to 
forty-six inches, bust measure, and is shown differently 
developed on page 168. The skirt pattern, which is No. 
4216 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty 
to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and may also be seen 
on page /|83, 

An unusually stylish treatment of machine-stitching is 
shown in this smart toilette here developed in gray lady’s- 
cloth. The flaring collar and hatchet-shaped revers are 
stylish features of the Eton, which is fully described at 
figure No. 46 T. 

The skirt is a graceful five-gored mode that flares styl- 
ishly at the foot, where an under box- 
plait is introduced at the lower part of 
each side seam. An inverted box-plait 
disposes of the fulness at the back of the 
skirt which is in deep length. 

Piqué, khaki, linen, serge. cheviot. 
Venetian cloth, homespun and English 
suiting are appropriate materials for re- 
producing the mode, and a braid garni- 
ture may be added, if desired. A service- 
able toilette may be developed in this 
style of mohair, with silk for the collar 
and revers facing. A white piqué skirt 








LADIES’ BaSQUE-WAIST, WITH FANCY BOLERO. 
(For Description see Page 176.) 


may have the side seams covered with with bias straps of 
the material, and similar straps may encircle the wrists 
of the sleeves and ornament the/revers. 
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Figures Nos. 76T ano 77T.—TWO MODISH MIDSUMMER 
WAISTS. 


(For Illustrations see Page 157.) 
Fiaurg No. 76T.—Lapigs’ Suirt-Waist.—This repre- 
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LADIES’ FANCY BASQUE-WAIST, WITH DRAPED FRONTS: (TO BE MADE WITH A HIGH OR 
Low NECK, WITH ELBOW OR FULL-LENGTH SLEEVES, WITH A WRINKLED OR PLAIN 
BACK, AND WITH THE UPPER SLEEVE (WHICH IS WRINKLED) TO EXTEND TO THE 

(DESIRABLE FOR LACE, CHIFFON OR 


SHOULDER SEAM OR BE CUT OFF IN Drop STYLE. 
OTHER SHEER OR SOFT FABRICS.) 


(For Description see Page 177.) 


sents a Ladies’ shirt-waist. The pattern, which is No. 4251 
and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, and is differently 
pictured on page 171. 

No garment in a woman’s wardrobe is more useful than 
a comfortable and becoming shirt-waist. While the 
mode illustrated is extremely simple, it is developed in a 
manner appropriate for home dinners and various semi- 
formal afternoon occasions, plain and tucked white 
taffeta being employed in combination with all-over lace. 
The tucked taffeta was used for the chemisette, which 
closes at the left side and is finished 
with a high, standing collar fastened at 
the back. The shirt-waist is smooth at 
the sides, but has gathered fulness in the 
lowe: part of the back, and full gathered 
frunts that puff out gracefully. The 
tancy sailor-collar is 8 promingnt feature 
of the mode; it falls in rounding out- 
line at the back, and its broad ends 
meet at the bust. Silk tie-ends are 
tacked underneath the collar and knot- 
ted in sailor style over the closing of 
the waist. The sleeves are close-fitting 
and extend over the hand on the upper 
side. 

Serviceable waists for morning wear 
tnmay be made in this style of plain or embroidered flannel, 
cashmere, drap d’été and fine, soft broadcloth, as well as 
piqué, linen and other washable cottons. For dressy wear 
fancy tucking, all-over ace, Liberty satin, figured or striped 
silk, ete., may be successfuliy employed, with any preferred 
decoration. 





Fietre No. 77 T.—Lanpigs’ Basque-Warst.—-This illus- 
trates a Ladies’ basque-waist. The pattern, which is No. 
4252 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, and is again 
portrayed on page 170. 

The “1850” sleeves and round yoke give a distinctive 
air of originality and quaintness to the waist here devel- 
oped in a combination of all-over lace, violet crépe de 
Chine and spangled bands over satin of a darker shade. 
Folds of satin are arranged on the deep, round yoke 
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which supports the stretched back and full fronts. The 
fulness in front is laid in smal) plaits at the upper acd 
lower edges, and a band of the satin outlines the lower 
edge of the yoke effectively. The right front extends well 
to the left side, and a cascade of lace and the fringed ends 
of a satin ribbon bowed at the bust con- 
ceal the closing. If desired, the fronts 
may be left open at the left side to dis- 
close a cuntrasting fabric underneath. The 
fancifully decorated collar rises high at the 
back, and a smooth belt is at the waist. 
The sleeve consists of a close-fitting upper 
portion that terminates at the elbow, where 
it is ornamented with asmooth band in cuff 
effect, and a full under portion extending 
to the shoulder and having a straight cuff 
that may be closed with loops and battons 
or ribbons. 

Contrasting materials will give the most 
pleasing results in the development of the 
waist, chiffon, mousseline, embroidered 
batiste, silk, mull and other similar fabrics 
being especially desirable for the yoke and 
lower portion of the sleeves. A handsome 
waist was made of plain and embroidered 
blue taffeta and white point d’esprit. 


——__—__-~—___—_- 


Figure No. 78.—LADIKS' 
TOILETTE. 
(For Nlustrations see Page 158.) 


Fietre No. 78T.—This comprises a La- 
dies’ shirt-waist and skirt. The shirt-waist 
pattern, which is No. 4197 and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure, and 
is differently portrayed on page 173. The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 4216 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine 
sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and 
is also pictured on page 188, 

The simple and stylish toilette shown at this figure is 
admirably suited for shopping. travelling and general wear. 
It is serviceably developed in blue mohair in combination 
with white corded silk and finished with machine-stitching. 
The shirt-waist shows four groups of lengthwise tucks at 
the back, and the pouching fronts are turned back to form 
tapering revers which frame an attached chemisette 
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LADIES’ BASQUE-W AIST, WITH WHOLE BACK, ROUND YOKE AND ‘‘ 1850" 
SLEEVES, AND HAVING AN OPENING AT THE LEFT SIDE THAT MAY BE 
CLOSED OR MAY DISCLOSE A CONTRASTING FaBRIC UNDELNEATH. 


(For Description see Page 177.) | 


that closes through a box-plait at the center. Silk tie- 
ends secured underneath the revers and knotted in sailor 
fashion at the center conceal,/the closingyof the fronts, 
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which is made through an applied plait. The shirt-sleeves 
are completed with link cuffs, and the collar is in stand- 
ing style. 

Under box-plaits introduced at the lower part of the 
side seams and an inverted box-plait at the back distin- 
guish the five-gored skirt, which fits per- 
fectly smooth at the top and flares stylishly 
toward thie foot. 

If the toilette be desired for outing wear, 
phané, linen, drilling, khaki, duck and serge 
will prove satisfactory materials for its de- 
velopment. A dressy toilette could be de- 
veloped in polka-dotted India silk com- 
bined with embroidered batiste. Black 
taffeta and all-over lace could also be asso- 


ciated. 
———_+__—_@ ————_—. 


LADIES' TUCKED COSTUME, 1n Dip LENGTH: 
CONSISTING OF A BASQUE-WAIST WITH * 1850” 
SLEEVES, AND A CIRCULAR SKIRT HAVING THE 
‘TUCKS BXTENDING FROM THE BELT TO FLOUNCE 
DePTH, AND A FIVE-GORED FOUNDATION SKIRT. 


(For Illustrations see Page 159.) 


No. 4195.—By referring to figure No. 47 T 
in this magazine this costume may be seen 
differently made up. 

The handsome tucked costume is here 
shown made of mauve vailing combined 
with all-over Lierre lace and heliotrope 
panne and decorated with appliqué lace 
bands, narrow lace edging and narrow vel- 
vet ribbon. The waist has tucked fronts that are turned 
back in tapering revers and are low and rounding at the 
top to display the vest, which extends to the lower edge, 
where it is gathered with the fronts. The back is tucked 
to harmonize with the fronts and is low and rounding at 
the top to display a smooth, round yoke. The vest closes 
at the left side and the high stock at the back, and a fitted 
lining supports the waist The sleeves are in the popular 
‘*1850” style, the upper sleeve being tucked on the outside 
to within frill distance of the lower edge and falling grace- 
fully over the full lower-sleeve, which is made of lace and 
finished in frill effect at the hand. A two-seam sleeve lin- 
ing, that may extend to the wrist or be cut away at the 
elbow, is provided for in the pattern. A wide, plaited belt 
of the panne gives the finishing touch. 

The skirt is of circular shaping and is tucked from the 





LaDres’ SHIRT-WAIST, WITH DIAGONAL CLOSING AND REMOVABLE COL- 
LaR. (EQUALLY DESIRABLE FOR TUCKED OR PLAIN GOODS.) 


(For Description see Page 177.) 


top to within flounce depth, the extra fulness at the back 
being taken up in gathers. It is made over a five-gored 
foundation that is fitted over the hips by darts and is with- 
out fulness at the back. . The skirt is in dip length and 
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flares prettily at the foot where, in the medium sizes, it falls 
in an outline of about three yards and a half. 

A striking costume was of Liberty satin, with the vest of 
spangled net over white satin. The collar was of white 
satin encircled with rows of narrow black velvet ribbon, 





LaDiFs’ SHIRT-Walst, WITH FANCY SAILOR-COLLAR AND A 
CHEMISETTE. 


(For Description see Page 178.) 


and appliqués of yeMow lace gave rich decoration. Another 
development was in India silk, with Renaissance lace over 
white satin for the vest, collar and revers and lace appliqué 
for ornamentation. The mode is also desirable for organdy, 
lawn, batiste, etc., and many desirable effects may be 
achieved by making the costume over a contrasting color. 
A pretty costume for garden-party wear is of dotted Swiss, 
with edging and black velvet ribbon for decoration. 

We have pattern No. 4195 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the 
costume for a lady of inedium size, calls for six yards and a 
half of goods forty-four inches wide, with seven-eighths of 
a yard of silk twenty inches wide, for the vest, collar and 
to face the revers, a yard and three-fourths of all-over 
lace for the lower sleeves and to cover the vest, collar and 
tevers, and three-eighths of a yard of velvet twenty inches 
wide (cut bias), for the plaited belt. Price 
of pattern, 1s. 8d. or 30 cents. 


—_—__> 


LADIES’ PRINCESS COSTUME, in Dip 
LENGTH: CONSISTING OF A PRINCESS DRESS 
CLOSED AT THE SIDE AND HAVING A PLAIT AT 
THE LOWER PART OP EACH SKIRT SEAM, AND 
A REMOVABLE BOLERO WITH V&ST FRONTS 

THAT MAY BE OMITTED. 
(For Illustrations see Page 160.) 


No. 4228.—By referring to figure No. 
70 T in this magazine this costume may be 
seen differently made up. 

This graceful Princess costume is here portrayed devel- 
oped in lady’s-cloth in a beautifui shade of ainethyst 
combined with écru lace appliqué, black panne and black 
taffeta, decoration being afforded by silver buttons and 
narrow black velvet ribbon. The dress issmoothly adjusted 
by curving seams, those at the front extending to the 
shoulders. and the closing is invisibiy made above the left 
side-front seam. Extra width is allowed at the lower part 
of all the seains of the dress and arranged in underfolded 
side-plaits, except at the center seam, where an underfolded 
box-plait appears below the waist-line. The side plaits 
deepen toward the back and give a very graceful effect to 
the mode, which isin dip length and falls in an outline of 
about three yards in the medium sizes. The dress is 
relieved of severe plainness by a removable bolero which is 
cut low at the neck and in inverted V outline at the 
lower edge of the back. The frotits.of the) bolero round 
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away stylishly and display vest fronts that, however, may 
be omitted. The bolero sleeves are shaped with an inside 
seam and extend only to the elbow, where they 
are fancifully scolloped; they reveal the close 
sleeves of the costume which are slightly belled at 
the wrist. A high stock closed at the back and 
ascarf arranged:-in a knot at the bust give finish- 
ing touches to the whole. 

Princess styles are much in vogue this season, 
and their severity is lessened by the addition of 
boleros of lace, fancy tucking, tucked taffeta, ete. 
Muterials that are suitable for development of 
the mode are cashmere, Lansdowne, vailing and 
cloth in mediuin and light weight. Appliqués of 
braid, lace and passeinenterie are suitable for 
decoration. 
ities for combinations of colors and fabrics and 
many pretty color schemes may result. A land- 
soine gown for ceremonious wear is of mauve-and- 
white striped silk, with a bolero of all-over écru 
lace, and panne in a darker contrasting shade for 
the vest fronts. 

We have pattern No. 4228 in seven sizes for la- 
dies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust meas- 
ure. For a lady of medium size, the dress will 
require six yards and three-eighths of goods 
fifty inches wide, with two yards and one-fourth 
of material twenty inches wide for the bolero, and 
half a yard of velvet in the-same width for the 
vest fronts, and seven-eighths of a yard twenty or more 
inches wide for the tie. Price of pattern, 1s. 8d. or 3U 


cents. 
—__ > ——-—__— 


LADIES’ FVERY-DAY DRESS: consistiINnG OF A TUCKED 
SHirRT--WaISt TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE LINING 
OR Bust-STAY AND HAVING TWo-SeaAM SLEEVES THAT MAY BE 
FINISHED WiTH FLARE OR STRAIGHT CUFFS, AND A_ FIVE- 
GORED SKIRT TUCKED OR GATHERED AT THE BACK AND IN 

Dip ok _RounD LENGTH. 
(For Illustrations see Page 161.) 


No. 4221.—This dress is again represented ai figure No. 
52 T in this magazine. 

A neat and attractive house-dress is one of the essen- 
tials of a woman’s wardrobe, and the simply constructed de. 
sign here illustrated is wel! adapted for morning wear. The 
shirt-waist has stylish fulness at the front taken up in groups 
of tucks that extend to yoke depth, below which the fronts 
puff out tu the waist-line where the fulness is regulated by 





LaDI£ES' SHIRT-WalIST, WITH UNDER-ARM GORE, AND AN APPLIED YOKE THAT MAY BE 
OMITTED. (TO BE MADE WITK A TWO-SEAM SLEEVE HAVING + FLARE 


CUFF OR WITH A REGULAR SHIRT-WalsTt SLEEVE.) 
(For Description see Page 178.) 


shirrings. The closing is made with studs through a box- 
plait formed at the edge of th» right front, and the seamless 
back shows a group of tucks at each side of the center, the 


The mode offers excellent opportun- ee 
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tucks extending from the shoulders to the waist, where they 
meet. 


The waist is adjusted over a short, dart-fitted lining 
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LabDI8s' SHIRT-WalIST, WITH SURPLICE FRONTS OVER A CHEMISETTE. 


(For Description see Page 179.) 


but, if preferred, a bust-stay that is provided for in the pat- 
tern may be used instead, or both may be omitted. A 
standing collar having fancy turn-over portions completes 
the neck ; the sleeves may be in two-piece shirt style, slashed 
at the back of the arm and completed with underlaps and 
pointed overlaps and straight cuffs, or they may be of the 
close-fitting two-seam variety with fancy, flare cuffs. 

The five-gored skirt is dart-fitted over the hips, and tho 
fulness at the back may be taken up in fine tucks that 
terminate at a becoming depth, or in gathers. A ruffle of 
the material is arranged about the bottom of the skirt, 
where, in the medium sizes, the skirt measures about three 
yards. The dress is here illustrated developed in figured 
blue pereate, and a wrinkled ribbon belt is worn. 

Pink-and-white striped madras with white cotton braid 
for decoration would develop a serviceable dress for morn- 
ing wear. Gingham, dimity, muslin, lawn, challis and 
French flannel are other materials suitable for the mode. 

We have pattern No. 4221 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the 
dress for a lady of medium size, requires six 
yards and five-eighths of material thirty-six 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


a 


_ LADIES’ PRINCESS HOUSE-DRESS OR WRAP- 
PER, 1n Sweep or Rounp LenotH. (To BE 
* MADE WITH A STANDING OR ROLLING COLLAR) 
(For Illustrations see Page 162.) 


No. 4239.--The Princess styles are particu- 
larly becoming to well-proportioned figures, 
and the mode here illustrated will afford many 
opportunities for effective udornment. The 
dress is plainly developed in light-gray vailing. 
The fronts are smoothly fitted by double bust 
darts which extend well below the waist, and 
single under-arm darts give perfect adjust- 
ment overthe hips. The back is also smoothly 
fitted and extra width is allowed at the center 
seam below the waist for an under box.plait, 
which cuntributes pretty fulness to the skirt. 
The closing is made at the center of the front 
with buttons and button-holes, and the sleeves, 
which are of the close-fitting, two-seain variety, 
are completed with fancy, flare cuffs. The neck 
may be finished with a standing or rolling 
collar. 

A serviceable house-dress could be developed 
in blue gingham wiih white wash braid for decoration while, 
a more -laborate gown could be made of rose-pink crépe 
de Chine decorated with Lierre lace frills {and insertion. 
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We have pattern No. 4239 in nine sizes for ladies from 
To make the gar- 


thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. 





LaDIE.." SHIRT-W AIST, WITH FRONTS FORMING REVERS OVER AN ATTACHED CHEMISETTE. 


(For Description see Page 179.) 


ment of material with figure or nap for a lady of medium 
size, requires six yards and five-eighths forty-four inches 
wide. Of goods without figure o1 nap, it calls for five yards 
and five-eighths in the same width. Price of pattern, 1s. 


or 25 cents. 
—_—__-_»——____—- 


LADIES’ GOWN: consistinag or a TUCKED BLOUSE, WITH 
BOLERO FRONTS THAT MAY BER OMITTED, AND A FITTED LINING 
HAVING THE Darts LACED; AND A SEVEN-GORED SKIRT, WITH 
EXTENSION AT THE TOP FOR LENGTHENING THE FRONT AND 
Siwes. (TO BE MADE WITH A SWEEP OR IN ROUND LENGTH.) 

DESIRABLE FOR MATERNITY OR INVALID WEAR. 
(For Illustrations see Page 163.) 


No. 4230.—This gown is especially designed for mater- 
nity and invalid wear and is mado of light-blue Henrietta 
and biack silk. The blouse, which extends well over the 
hips, is tucked both at the front and back from the top 
to » littl Lelow the waist. The back is smooth, but the 
fronts have stight gathered fulness at the neck, and a 
fitted ‘ining, having the bust darts left open and drawn 
together by laces, supports the blouse, which closes at the 
venter Short, jauuty bolero fronts decorated with scol- 
:0ped bands relieve the severe piainness of thie 
blouse, but their use is optional. The sleeves 
are comfortably close and are completed with 
flare cuffs, and a standing coilar that is made 
fancifu: by ciccular, turn-over portions gives a 
becoming neck finish. The fulness of the 
blouse is heid in to the figure by ribbon tied in 
8 bow at the front. 

The skirt is seven-gored and has an exten- 
sion allowed at the top of the front and sides, 
so that it may be tengthened to suit the re- 
quirements of the figure. At the back gathers 
collect the fulness, and the skirt flares attract- 
ively toward the lower edge, where in the me- 
dium sizes it measures about three and three- 
fourths yards. 

For a maternity gown dark materials are 
preferred, while for invalid wear light fabrics 
are more suitable, and the decoration will, of 
course, always depend upon the use of the de- 
sign. Narrow striped cashmere and flannel for 
morning wear are most satisfactory, while for 
afternoon or dressy wear figured and striped 
silk, crépon, vailing, etc., will be very becom- 
ing. For wearin warm weather dimity, French 
or Scotch gingham, percale, madras and such 
fabtics are most used, and braid may be used to trim. 

We have pattern No. 4280 in six sizes for ladies from 
thirty-two to forty two inches, bust measure. ‘to make 
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the gown for a lady of mediuin size, requires six yards and 
three-fourths of material forty-four inches wide, with half 
a yard of siik twenty inches wide for the cuffs, 
collar ornainents and trimming-bands. Price 
of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 80 cents. 


——_—_.»—_____ 


LADIES’ EMPIRE GOWN, with Sxsort TraIy. 


(TO BE WORN WITH OR WITHOUT THE GUIMPE, THE 
SLEEVES OF WHICH MAY BE IN EITHER OF Two 
LENGTHS. ) 

(For Illustrations see Page 164.) 


No. 4187.--This gown is also shown on first 
cover page of this number of Tae DELINEAToR. 

The gracefulness of the Empire gown retains 
for it inany admirers, and rumors of its again 
coming into popularity will be hailed with de- 
light by many. An exceptionally handsome 
gown of this style that is suitable for dinners 
or receptions as well as for house wear is 
here represented In the present instance 
violet Lansdowne is associated with panne of 
a darker shade and white chiffon, narrow 
ruffies of the Lansdowne and lace appliqué 
band providing ornamentation. The short 
body is fitted with single bust darts and is 
low and square at the neck in front, but in 
fanciful low outline at the back. It curves 
up prettily at the lower edge and closes at the center in 
front. The genet is seamed separately on the shoulders 
and under the arms and follows the outline of the body 
both top and bottom at the back, but rounds away grace- 
fully in front, where it reveals the applied pointed yoke that 
hides the body ciosing. It is compieted with short sleeves 
that are curved up stylishly on the upper side. A graceful 
adjunct of the Empire gown is the sash, which starts from 
under the arms beneath the jaquette and is bowed in front, 
the long ends falling almost to the lower edge of the gown. 
The skirt is in three-piece style and is slightly gathered all 
around at the top, the fulness at the back being more pro- 
nounced. The mode falls in graceful folds to the lowe 
edge and is made with a short train. 

The guimpe is made of all-over lace and is smoothly ad- 
justed; it terminates a short distance above the waist-line 
and closes at the back. The one-seam sleeves are without 
the slightest suggestion of fulness at the top and are given 
s soft finish by a frill of lace; they may be in elbow or full- 
length. The stock rises in scollops at the side. 

The Empire gown possesses charming possibilities, and 
much originality and taste appear in some of the new 
combinations. The mode was copied in mauve with helio- 





LaDIEs’ SAILOR BLOUSE. (DESIRABLE FOR OUTING, GYMNASIUM WEAR, ETC.) 


(For Description see Page 179.) 


trope panne and decorated with passementerie. China silk 
and fouiard, cashmere, Henrietta and vailing are suitable 
for the gown, with velvet, panne or satin overlaid with lace 
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for the jaquette. A rich deveiopment was in silk brilliant 
showing sprays of pale-yellow flowers on a white ground. 
The jaquette was of white satin overlaid 
wivh yellow lace 

We have pattern No. 4187 in seven sizes 
for iadies from thirty to forty-two inches, 
buet measure. To make the gown for a 
lady of medium size, including ruffles three 
inches wide to trim, requires five vards and 
seven-eighths of goods forty-four inches 
wide. The guimpe needs a yard and seven- 
eizhths twenty inches wide; the jaquette 
and front-yoke, a yard and three-eighths 
twenty inches wide, and the sash a yard 
and five-eighths thirty-six or more inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 80 cents. 
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LADIES’ EMPIRE TEA-GOWN OR WRAP- 
PER, with GorED SKIRT HAVING A SHORT 
TRAIN. (TO BE MADE WITH PoINTED NECK 
AND ELsow SLEEVES OR WITH HIGH NECK 
AND FuLL-LENGTH SLEEVES, AND WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE Fancy CIRCULAR FLOUNCE.) 

(For Illustrations see Page *65.) 


No. 4208.—This gown is shown differently 
developed at figure No. 48T in this number 
of THe Dr.ineator. 

An elaborate and gracefu) tea-gown that 
will be found eminently useful for wear on 
various occasions at home, is here pictured 
developed in pale-yellow India silk and fancy 
tucking, with decoration of lace frills, insertion, ribbon 
and self-ruchings. The gown is in Empire style and is 
fashioned with a smooth, short body that extends under 
the arms and is curved upward at the lower edge to he 
shallowest at the center of the front and back. It is in 
low V outline at the top, but, if desired, may be made 
high-necked. The body supports the skirt, which is gored 
and fits perfectly smooth at the top, and the joining is 
concealed by yellow Liberty ribbon drawn close under the 
arms and secured under & bow at the center of the front 
and back. The gown is made with a short train and flares 
with graceful effect 
at the bottom, where 
an applied, circular 
flounce that shapes a 
series of points at the 
upper edge is arrang- 
od. The flounce may 
be omitted if a plainer 
effect be desired. The 
pattern provides for 
either elbow or full- 
length, close-fitting 
two-seam sleeves, & 
deep friti of lace com- 
pleting the elbow 
sleeve. 

A gown of this de- 
scription made of gray 
crépe de Chine, deco- 
rated with ruffles of 
the same material, ap- 
pliqné lace and black 
velvet ribbon termin- 


4211 





4204 _— A aling in rosettes, 
". would be charmingly 
4204 effective. Cashmere, 


LaDiEes’' Dress SLEEVE, IN JOSEPHINE 
STYLE. CONSISTING OF A PLAIN UPPER- 
SLEEVE IN ELBOW LENGTH, WITH 
GAUNTLET REVERS, ‘ND A MOUSQUE- 
TAIRE OR PLAIN LOWER-SLEEVE, TO BE 
FINISHED PLAIN OR IN VENETIAN STYLE, 

OR WITH A FRILL AT THE WPIST. 


(For Description see Page 180.) 


challis, foulard, ba- 
tiste, dimity and in- 
numerable soft wool- 
en and cotton fabrics 
will be found appro- 
priate for develop- 
ment by the mode. 
A dainty gown is of 
white dimity showing 
floral sprays in pink. ‘rhe neck is cut low, and frills of fine 
lace are arranged over the closing and about the flounce. 





LADIES’ DRESS SLEEVE, TUCKED 
LENGTHWISE, WITH CUFF 
THAT MAY BE OMITTED. 


(For Description see Page 180.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


We have pattern No. 4208 in nine sizes for iadies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To inake the 
tea-gown with the flounce, for a lady of 
medium size, requires sixteen yards twenty 
inches wide and without the flounce, eleven 
yards and seven-eighiths in the same width. 
Two yards and one-fourth of edging seven 
inches wide wil! be needed for the sleeve 
frills. Price of pattern, 1s. 8d. or 30 cents. 
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LADIES’ TEA-GOWN OR WRAPPER, wits 


WatTTEAU BacK axp “1850” SLEEVES. (To 
BE MADE WITH A SWEEP OR IN ROUND 
LENGTH.) 

(For Illustrations see Page 166.) 


No. 4245.— Another development of this 
gown is shown at figure No. 58 T in this 
magazine. 

A tea-gown or wrapper is an essential 
garment in a well-appointed wardrobe and 
should consequently receive careful con- 
sideration. The design illustrated is an at- 
tractive exponent of the prevailing style in 
garments of this description, and is in this 
instance shown developed in violet cash- 
mere in combination with white Liberty 
silk, and lace sppliqué and frills of the silk 
supply the decoration. A smooth bertha, 
that flares at the center of the front and 
back, frames the round yoke which is cut 
from the silk, tucked, and supports the full, 
gathered fronts and Watteau back. The gown shows ciose 
adjustment, except at the center of the front and back, 
where pretty fulness is collected—that at the front being 
ere at the top, while at the back it is 1aid ina 

ouble box-plait which falls in graceful Watteau fashion. 

[he sleeves are of the popular ‘‘ 1850” variety: the upper 
sleeve is shaped with an inside eeam and fits the arm com- 
fortably close, flaring in bell effect below the elbow. A 
two-seam lining supports the under-sleeve, which is very 
full and extends from the elbow to within shallow cuff 
depth of the bottom. A standing collar rising high at 
the back finishes the 
neck, and a tie of 
the silk bowed at the 
bust and having long 
flowing ends is a dain- 
ty accessory. The 
wrapper has a short 
dart-fitted body-lin- 
ing. 

A handsome tea- 
gowa could be devel- 
oped in a_ delicate 
shade of yellow crépe 
de Chine in combina- 
tion with paie-blue 
embroidered _ taffeta 
with rich decoration 
of Renaissance lace. 
A simple and inex- 
pensive wrapper is of 
figured chaliis in com- 
bination with plain 
India silk. Dimity, 
batiste, 'awn, alba- 
tross, soft silks, etc., 
are also appropriate 
for the development. 

We have pattern 
No. 4245 in eight 
sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four 
inches, bust measure. 
To make the garment 
for a lady of medium 
size, will require five 
yards and one-fourth of goods forty-four inches wide, 
with two yards and five-eighths of material , cwenty 











LADIEs’ 
STYLE: 


DRESS SLEEVE, IN 

CONSISTING OF AN OPPER 
SLEEVE BELLED AT THE ELBOW, AND A 
BISHOP UNDER-SLEEVE, THE BAND OF 
WHICH MAY BE INISHED PLAIN UR 
WITH THE FRILL. (SOMETIMES CALLED 
THE BABY SLEEVE.) 


‘©1850 " 


(For Description see Page 181.) 


FASHIONS FOR AUGUST, 1900: 


inches wide for the tie, under sleeves and a frill to trim 

the bertha, and half a yard of tucking twenty inches wide 
for the collar and yoke. Price 
of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


—— ee 


LADIKS' BLOUSE ETON JACK- 
KT, To BE MADE WITH DOUBLE 
oR SINGLE REVERS, PLAIN OR 
FLARE SLEEVES, AND A STANND- 
ING, FLARE, OR MILITARY TURN- 
Down COLLAR, OR WITHUUT A 

COLLAR. 
(For Illustrations see Page 167.) 


No. 4194.—At figure No. 74T 
in this magazine this jacket is 
again represented. 

The Eton illustrated is par- 
ticularly deserving of popular- 
ity and is susceptible of many 
pleasing variations. In the 
present instance an attractive 
combination of serge, silk and 
velvet was chosen, with a fin- 
ish of machine-stitching, and 
gold buttons and cord Joops per- 
form the closing. The jacket 
may be worn open or closed, 
accerding to preference, and 
the fronis are shaped slightly 
low at the top and are turned 
back all the way to form styl- 
ish revers. Separate revers of 
similar outline are tacked underneath to the fronts and with 
them produce a double effect. At the waist the fulness is 
gathered and drawn toward the center, the fronts blousing 
becomingly. The broad, seamless back is smoothly 
adjusted and is joined with the fronts to a narrow belt 
that shapes a point at the lower edge in front, where 
the jacket dips slightly. The pattern provides for a4 
standing, flare or military turn-down collar, or the jacket 
may be made without acollar, according to individual 
preference. The two-seam sleeves may be made close- 
fitting at the wrists or shaped to flare in bell style, as pre- 
ferred. A pointed breast pocket finished with a similar- 
shaped lap is a feature of the mode. 

A stylish jacket could be developed for seaside wear of 
golf-red lady’s-cloth in combination with hunter’s-green 
cloth, and gilt buttons for closinz. Khaki, piqué, serge, 
cheviot, etc., could also be employed for the mode. 

We have pattern No. 4194 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the jacket 
for a ledy of medium size, will require a yard and seven- 
eighths of serge forty-four inches wide, with three-eighths 
of ayard of velvet twenty inches wide for the belt, pocket-la 
and inlaying the military collar; the revers need a yar 
and an eighth 
of silk twenty 
inches wide. 
Priceof pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 


~—-—__—_- 


LADIES’ ETON 
JACKET. TO BE 
CLOSED WITH A 
F.iy, ButTTon- 
HOLES auD BurT- 
TONS, OR LOOPS 
and Buttons. 


(For Illustrations 





LaDLeS’ BELL DRESS SLEEVE, 
WITH BISHOP UNDER-SLEEVE. 
(KNOWN AS THE VICTORIAN 
SLEEVE. ) 


r Description see P 
{Fo ion age 











see Page 168.) 7 

No. 4284.— At 4225 4225 
hahaa ee LaDIEs' ADJUSTABLE NOTCHED AND SHAWL COLLABS. 
zine this packe (For Description see Page 182.) 
is again shown. 


Though the adoption of the Eton this season has been 
almost universal, froin all indications the mode has not 
3 


* the fronts. 
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yet attained the zenith of its popularity, as new designs are 
constantly appearing and are as eagerly welcomed as those 
shown heretofore. A natty 
modification is here illus- 
trated made of cloth, with 
tucked satin for facing the 
coltar and revers and strap- 
pings of the cloth for dec- 
oration. The jacket fits 
closely and has a seamless 
back that extends only to 
the waist-line and may he 
notched or straight-around 
at the lower edge. The fronts 
dip at the center and are ad- 
justed by single bust darts; 
they are double-breasted 
and are turned back in revers 
that meet the ends of the 
rolling collar. The closing 
may be made either visibly 
or invisibly, or the jacket 
may be worn upen, accord- 
ing to individual preference. 
The close-fitting, two-seam 
sleeves have the slightest 
gathered fulness at the top 
and are in bell shape at the 
wrist. 

Tucked black taffeta is 
much used for Etons of this 
type, and the revers and col- 
lar could be faced with plain 
taffeta or all-over lace. 
Serge, cheviot, lady’s-cloth, 
homespun, serge and similar 
fabrics are also suitalle, 
and stitching or strappings are the most approved finish. 

We have pattern No. 4234 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the 
jacket for a lady of medium size, requires a yard and three- 
eighths of goods fifty-four inches wide, with three-fourths 
of a yard of satin tucking twenty inches wide to cover the 
collar and reversed portions of the fronts and underface 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 





LabDIEs’ TUCKED Dress SLEEVE, IN 
“1850” STYLE: CONSISTING OF 
AN ELBOW UPPER-SLEEVE, TUCK- 
ED LENGTHWISE, AND A BISHOP 
UNDER-SLEEVE, EACH TERMIN.T- 
ING IN A FRILL. (SOMETLIES 

CALLED THE BABY SLEEVE.) 


(For Description see Page 181.) 


ne 


LADIES’ ETON JACKET. TO BE MADE WITH A FLARING OR 
Tursx-—Down COLLAR, OR WITHOUT ANY COLLAR. 
(For Illustrations see Page 168.) 


No. 4188.—Other illustrations of this jacket may be had 
by referring to figures Nos. 46 T and 75 T in this magazine. 

The Eton shows no sign of waning popularity and is seen 
in numerous designs and materials and decorated in almost 
every conceivable manner or plainly finished. The one 
illustrated is a pleasing compromise of the severely plain 
and the more 
elaborate styles 
and is here 
developed in 
stone-gray la- 
dy’s-cloth com- 
bined with all- 
over lace over 
white satin and 
decorated with 
lace edging. It 
is also pictured 
made of cloth 
with machine- 
stitching. for 
the finish. The 
fronts of the 
jacket are turn- 
ed back to form 
hatchet - shaped 
rovers that are 
; features of the 
mode, which is closely adjusted and is made without accn- 
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(FOR WEAR WITH JACKETS, COATS, ETC.) 





ter-back seam. The pattern provides for either a high flar- 
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ing or turn-down collar, but, if preferred, the jacket may 
be made without a collar. The fronts are dart-fitted and 
closed in double-breasted style with buttons and cord loops. 
The Eton deepens slightly at the front, put at the sides and 
back it terminates at 
the waist. The two- 
seam sleeves are com- 
fortably adjusted. 

A . dressy jacket 
could be developed in 
tucked black taffeta, 
with facings of white 
setin for the collar 
and revers and bands 
of black velvet ribbon 
or lace appliqué for 
trimming. A lnipg of 
soft Marie Antoinette 
silk would add mate- 
rially to the attract- 
iveness of the mode. 
A stylish Eton could 
be made of black 
cloth decorated with 
appliqués of satin and 
narrow black braid. 

We have pattern No. 4168 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust mez3vre. Toimake the jacket 
for a lady of medium size, needs a yard and one-half of 
material fifty-four inches wide, with a yard of satin twenty 
inches wide and a yard of all-over lace in the same width for 
covering the revers and the inside of flare collar and for 
underfacing the fronts. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 





_———__-__--_-__—— 


LADIES’ BOLERO JACKET, To BE HIGH AT THE NECK AND 


STRAIGHT ACROSS THE BACK OR CUT IN A V AT THE NECK 

AND SCOLLOPED aT THE LOWER EpGE OF THE BACK, AND 10 

BE MADE WITH SLEEVRS STRAIGHT~ AROUND OR SLIGHTLY 
BELLED AT THE WRIST, OR WITHOUT SLEEVES. 


(Yor Hlastrations see Page 169.) : 
No. 4254.—By referring to figure No. 57 T in this num- 


ber of Tur Detineator this jacket may be seen in a dif- 
ferent development. 

The natty bolero jacket is here shown made of navy- 
blue broadcloth trimmed with embroidred dots done with 
red silk. The 
bolero is 


short and 
may be plain 
or scolloped 
at the lower 
edge of the 
back. It 
rounds away 
gracefully in 
front and 
may be high- 
necked at 
the back or 
edt: in. -V 
shape. The 
two-seam 
sleeves titthe 
arm closely 
and may be 
finished 
plainly or 
extended in 
beil fashion 
at the wrist, 
or they may 
be dispensed 


with — alto- 
gether. 
As hhand- 


some jacket was of black satin decorated with appliqués of 
Another rich devel- 
opment was in black taffeta with stitched bands for trim- 


white cloth piped with black satin. 








LADrEs’ YOKE DRESSING-SACK OR NEGLIGE£E, IN EMPIRE STYLE. 
SLEEVES, AND WITH HIGH NECK AND STANDING COLLAR OR OPEN NECK AND ROLLING COLLAR.) 


(For Description see Page 182.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


ming and pale-gray silk for lining. All-over lace and em- 
broidery are also much used for boleros and will add a 
dressy touch to any gown. 

We have pattern No. 4254 in six sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty inches, 
bustmeasure. To make 
the bolero jacket with 
sleeves for a lady of 
mediam size, will re- 
quire a yard of goods 
fifty-four inches wide. 
The bolero jacket 
without sleeves calls 
for a half a yard in 
thesame width. Price 
of pattern, 10d. or 20 


cents. | 
| — —>____ 
42 29 LADifs’ BASQUF- 
; WAIST, wrrit Faycy 
LaDIgS' ADJUSTABLE FaNCY SAILOR-COLLARS. (FOR WEAR LERO 
WITH JACKETS, COATS, ETC.) Fr ° : 
(For Description see Page 182.) aoe Pane 109) ms 


No. 4209.— At figure 
No. 49T in this magazine this waist is shown made of 
different materials and with other trimmings. 

The effectiveness of the waist is heightened by the 
addition of a fanciful bolero, a novelty which is receiving 
an unusual share of attention this season. In the present 
instance mode vailing was selected for the bolero, with 
tacked silk in a shade lighter for the waist proper and 
écru lace appliqué and pile-blue panne for decoration. The 
back is smooth and seamless, but the fronts pouch softly 
apd close at the center. The bolero, which, is shaped to 
disclose the waist both at the front and back, is extended 
in strap effect to the lower edge of the waist in front 
The close-fitting sleeves flare in points over the hands and 
are slightly gathered at the top, and the waist is made over 
a fitted lining. <A shaped belt of the panne pointed at the 
back and a standing collar complete the waist and neck 
respectively. | 

A waist of corded silk showing a pink and white stripe 
had a bolero of lace and was trimmed with insertion. 
Heliotrope tucked silk was used for another waist, the 
bolero of mauve cloth being decorated with appliqués of 
yellow lace. Vailing, cashmere, silk, crépe de Chine 
and alba- 
tross are 
suited to the 
mode, with 
acontrasting 
fabric for 
the bolero. 

We have 
pattern No. 
4209 inseven 
sizes for la- 
dies from 
thirty to for- 
ty-two ‘in- 
ches, bust 
measure. To 
make the 
waist for a 
Jady of me- 
dium size, 
needs 8 yard 
and ‘seven- 
eighths of 
goods twen- 
ty inches 
wide, with a 
yard and 
one-fourth 
of material 

- forty-four 
inches wide for the bolero and sleeves, and one-fourth 
of a yard twenty or more inches wide for the belt. Price 
of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents, : 
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(TO BE MADE WITH BELL OR PLAIN 


FASHIONS FOR AUGUST, 1900. 


LADIES’ FANCY BASQUE-WAIST, witn Drapep Fronts: 
TO BE MADE WITH A HiGH oR Low NECK, witH KLBOW OR 
Fuuu-LexetH SLEEVES, WITH A WRINKLED OR PLAIN BACK, 
AND WITH THE Upper SLEEVE (WUICH IS WRINKLED) TO 
EXTEND TO THE SHOULDER SEAM OR BE CUT OFF IN DROP 
STYLE. (DesgIRABLE FOR LACE, CHIFFUN OR OTHER SHEER OR 

Sorr FaBRics.) 
(For Tilustrations see Page 170.) 


No. 4241.—This waist is again represented at figure 
No. 59 T in this magazine. 

Charming results are attained in the present development 
of the basque-waist, which is susceptible of many novel 
variations and may be made with high or low neck and 
with elbow or full-length sleeves. The waist is here 


shown made of black net over black taffeta, with spangled 
net for the yoke, collar and lower portion of the sleeves, 
and wide and narrow black velvet ribbon and frills of 
The lower portions of the 


narrow lace afford decoration. 
waist have their 
fulness disposed 
in crosswise wrin- 
kles that are the re- 
sult of gathers. and 
the waist dips fash- 
ionably in front. 
The right front 
overlaps the left 
front and is grace- 
fully draped, being 
drawn up on the 
bust under a bow 
of the velvet rib- 
bon. The lower 
portions lap over a 
smvoth yoke which 
closes on the left 
shoulder and is 
topped by a stand- 
ing collar that rises 
in points at the 
back where _ it 
closes. A fitted lin- 
ing fastening in 
front supports thie 
waist, which may 
have a plain back 
showing slight ful- 
hess at the bottom, 
if the wrinkled one 
be not desired. The 
sleeves are excep- 
tionally novel, and 
display an upper 
sleeve wrinkled to 
correspond = with 
the lower portion of the waist. The upper sleeve reaches 
to the eltow and is arranged over a plain, close-fitting lin- 
ing that extend3 in a point over the hand, and is faced to 
give the effect of a double sleeve. If desired, the sleeve 
may be cut out at the top in drop effect when the waist is 
made low-necked, in which case straps of ribbon extend 
over the shoulders apparently supporting the waist. An- 
other variation may be obtained by cutting the sleeve away 
at the top and filling in with material corresponding with 
that in the lower part of the sleeve. 

Black point desprit over old-rose silk would combine 
harmoniously with spangled net or black Renaissance inser- 
tion, the trimming consisting of black velvet baby ribbon. 
For an informal dinner or dance a simple waist could be 
made of white chiffon or mousseline with insertions of 
black lace and narrow ribbon for garniture. 

We have pattern No, 4241 in six sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty inches, bust measure. To make the basque- 
waist for a lady of medium size, requires a yard and seven- 
eighths of goods forty-four inches wide, with a yard and an 
eighth of silk twenty inches wide for the yoke and for 
facing the lower part of the sleeves, and a yard of spangled 
net twenty-seven inches wide for the collar and for cover- 
ing the yoke and the facing on the lower part of sleeves. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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LADIES’ DRESSING-SACK, WITH FITTED UNDER- 
FRONTS AND AN APPLIED BACK-YOKE THAT 
MAY BE OMITTED. (TO BE MADE WITH THE 
LOWER EDGE.IN FANCY OR PLAIN OUT- 
LINE, AND THE SLEEVES IN EITHER OF TWO 

LENGTHS.) 


(For Description see PageN183.) 
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LADIES’ BASQUE-WAIsT, with WHOLE Back, Rounp YoreE 
AND “1850 SLEEVES, AND HAVING AN OPENING AT THE LEFT 
SIDE THAT MAY BB CLOSED OR MAY [DISCLOSE 4 CONTRASTING 

FaBRiG UNDERNEATH. 


(For Illustrations see Page 170.) 


No. 4252.—By referring to figure No. 77 T in this number 
of THE DELINEATOR this waist may be again observed. 

The rovnd yoke and novel ‘ 1850” sleeves combine to 
give this waist an unusually attractive air. The materials 
here used are é€cru-colored canvas cloth, white mousseline 
de soie and fancy tucking and black velvet ribbon, with 
narrow black velvet ribbon, beading, gold soutache braid 
und appliqués of écru lace for ornamentation. The back 
and sides of the waist are perfectly smooth, while the fronts 
have plaited fulness that spreads at the top, but is drawn in 
closely at the bottom, where it pouches slightly. The 
fronts are in low, rounding outline, and may lap and close 
at the left side, or they nay separate to disclose a full orna- 
mental portion of 
the mousseline, a 
bow of black vel- 
vet ribbon falling 
over the full sec- 
tion. <A smooth, 
round yoke forms 
the upper part of 
the waist; it is 
closed on the left 
shoulder and is de- 
fined by a band of 
velvet ribbon and 
is topped by a high 
etock that rises in 
& point at the back 
where it fastens. 
The waist is ad just- 
ed over a fitted lin- 
ing, and the sleeves 
are in the popular 
‘* 1850” style. The 
upper sleeve ex- 
tends to the elbow, 
where it is finished 
with a bund of vel- 
vet ribbon to cor- 
respond with the 
yoke, while the 
full bishop sleev» 
reaches to the 
shoulder and is 
completed with a 
straight cuff closed 
with loops and but- 
tons. A belt of vel- 
vet ribbon crossing 
in front encircles 
the waist. 

A handsome 
waist was of pearl-gray meteor crepe with cream mousse- 
line and narrow black velvet ribbon. Another stylish waist 
was in pale-blue crépe de Chine, with tucked Liberty silk 
for the yoke and appliqués of yellow lace for garniture. 

We have pattern No. 4252 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the 
waist for a lady of medium size, requires a yard and one- 
fourth of material fifty inches wide, with a yard and an 
eighth of goods forty-five inches wide for the bishop under- 
sleeves and the full ornamental-section, three-fourths of a 
yard of all-over lace twenty inches wide to cover the yoke, 
collar and wristbands, and two yards and five-cighths of 
velvet ribbon two inches wide for the trimming bands and 
a belt. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—_—___—__—_—— 


LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST, with DiaGonaL CLOSING aND RE- 


MOVABLE COLLAR. (KQUALLY DESIRABLE FOR 
TUCKED OR PLAIN Goons.) 
(For Illustrations eee Page 171.) 


No, 4253.— Another representation of this waist may be 
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seen by referring to figure No. 72T in this number of Tue 
DELINEATOR. 

Tucked and plain white lawn were used in this instance 
for the dainty and original shirt-waist, with insertion for 


4233 





(For Description see Page 183.) 


decoration. The back is without the slightest suggestion 
of fulness and is made with a skirt-extension, while the 
fronts are gathered at the wuist-line and«pouch prettily. 
The wide right front is shaped low at the top, where it is 
outlined by a plain fitted band that is continued along the 
front edge to the bottom and produces a very ornamental 
effect. The left front is high-necked and reaches to the 
center, and the closing is made diagonally with buttons 
and button-holes. The close-fitting sleeves are in two- 
svam style and are completed with cuffs that flare over the 
hand, and a removable standing collar, closed at the back, 
is worn over the fitted band finishing the neck. Although 
the waist is represented made of tucked material, the design 
is also available for plain goods, in which case the over- 
lapping front has slight fulness at the top; both styles are 
provided for in the pattern. A wrinkled ribbon belt is 
worn, and the waist may be inade with or without a bust- 
stiv. 

A waist uf pale-pink tucked lawn would be very attract- 
ive made up in this way. Dimity, plain or fancy tucking, 
China or wash silk, etc., are suitable for the mode, and a 
plain finish of stitching is usually given. If the waist is 
made of plain material, rows of insertion could be let in in 
the band. If liked, the material may be tucked at hone, 
anil any fancy stock may take the place of the one in the 
pa'tern. 

We have pattern No. 4253 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. To make the 
waist with the fronts, back, sleeves, cuffs and collar of 
material to be tucked by the maker, for a lady of medium 
size, requiresthree yards and seven-eighths thirty-six inches 
wide. The waist all of plain goods needs three yards and 
five-eighths twenty inches wide. Price, 10d. or 20 cents. 


— —__—_—_<>————_—_—_—_——_ 


LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST, wita Fancy SaltLtoR-COLLAR AND 
A CHEMISETTE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 171.) 


No. 4251.—By referring to figure No. 76T in this maga- 
zine this waist may be again seen. 

Novel designs in shirt-waists are always welcomed, and 
the one here shown attractively developed in blue India 
silk in combination with white tucked India lawn will 
undoubtedly meet with popular favor. The distinguishing 
feature of the mode is the sailor collar which frames an 





LADIES’ DRESSING-SACK OR TEA-JACKET, 

WITH THREE-QUARTER OR FULL LENGTH 
SLEEVE. (TO BE MADE WITH HIGH NECK AND STANDING COLLAR AND THE 
FULL VEST-FRONT CuT AWAY ABOVE THE LOWER EDGE OF THE YOKE, OR 
WITH OPEN NECK AND THE FULL VEST-FRONT SHIRRED UPON THE YOKE.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


attached chemisette and may be round or square. The 
fronts blouse stylishly and have their fulness regulated by 
shirrings at the shoulder and waist, while the seamless 
back is perfectly smvoth at the top, but has very slight 
gathered fulness at the bottom. 
A short body-lining fitted with 
single bust darts gives comfortable 
adjustment, and ties tacked under- 
neath the ends of the sailor collar 
and knotted carelessly infront over — 
the closing give a pretty touch to 
the mode. The close-fitting two- 
seam sleeves are shaped to flare 
over the hand, and a standing col- 
lar which deepens at the back, 
where it is closed, completes the 
neck. Appliqué lace decorates 
the waist in an effective manner, 
White lawn tucking combined 





with all-over Swiss embroidery 
would develop attractively by the 
mode. A blue silk tie having white embroidered dots 
could be worn with a shirt-waist of this description. 
All-over embroidered batiste, wash silk, surah, linen, 
taffeta, madras, percale, etc., are also appropriate for 


its development. Hemstitched white silk would 
make a very dainty waist of this kind, and the collar 
could be edged with a narrow silk appliqué band. 


Colored scarfs and belts give variety to the waist. 
We have pattern No, 4251 in seven sizes for ladies 
fromm thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To 


make the shirt-waist for a lady of nedium size, wil] 
need four yards of material twenty inches wide, with 
three-fourths of a yard of tucking twenty inches wide 
for the chemisette and collars, and half a yard of 
silk in the same width for the ties. Price of pattern, 10d. 


or 20 cents. 
—_—__-——_—- 


LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST, with UNnpER-Arm GORE, AND AN 
APPLIED YOKE THAT MAY BE OMITTED. (TO BE MADE WITH 
A TWO-SEAM SLEEVE HAVING A FLARE CUFF OR WITH A 

REGULAR SHIRT-WAIST SLEEVE.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 172.) 


No. 4235.—At figure No. 71 T in this magazine this waist 
is again seen. 

A new shirt-waist design always invites attention, in 
spite of the fact that it seems scarcely possible to 
add to the list. An under-arin gore renders the shirt- 
waist here shown an especially desirable mode. The 
fronts are gathered at. the neck and at the waist-line, 
where the fulness pouches slightly. A pointed yoke, the 
use of which is optional], may be applied to the back, which 
has fulness at the waist-line drawn in by tapes inserted in 
a casing. The waist closes through a box-plait ia the right 
front, and a narrow 
band over which is 
worn a high = stock 
completes the neck. 
The sleeves may be of 
the two-seam varicty 
finished with flare 
cuffs, orinregularone- 
seam shirt style com- 
pleted with link cuffs, 
both designs being 
provided for in the 
pattern. <A bust-stay, 
that may be ased 
or not, is also in- 
cluded in the pattern. 
The material selected 
for the shirt-waist was 
figured madras. 

A natty shirt- waist 
was seen in blue-and- 
white striped linen 
finished with stitch- 
ing. The sleeves were 
in shirt style, and a linen collar and tie of blue satin were 
worn. 
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LADIES’ ONE-PIECE GOLF OR SUN BONNET. 
(CAN BE OPENED FLaT FOR LAUNDER- 
ING.) KNOWN aS THE MatD 
MULLER BONNET. 


(For Description see Page 183.) 


FASHIONS FOR AUGUST, 19900. 


We have pattern No. 4985 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the 
shirt-waist for a lady of medium size, requires two yards 








and three-eighths of goods thirty-six inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
> 
LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST, with Surpiice FRONTS OVER A 
: CHEMISETTE. 


(For Illustrations see Page 172.) 


No. 4242.— At figure No. 56 T in this magazine this shirt- | 


waist is again represented. 
This sbirt- waist is quite original, introducing a novelty in 
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LADIES’ THREE-PIECE SKIRT. HAVING FAN-PLAITS AT 
THE LOWER PART OF EACH SIDE-FRONT SEAM AND AN 
INVERTED TRIPLE BOX-PLAIT IN FAN STYLE AT THE 
Back. (TO BE IN Dip OR ROUND LENGTH.) KNOWN 

AS THE FAN-FLARE SKIRT. 


(For Description see Page 184.) 


stitehing provides the finish. A group of 
lengthwise tucks is taken up along the edges 
of the fronts, which have extra fulness laid in 
a back ward-turning piait at each shouider and 
collected in gathers at the waist, where they 
blouse becomingly. The fronts overlap in surplice style 
below a deep, smooth chemisette that closes at the center. 
The fulness of the back is taken up in lengthwise tucks at 
each side of the center, and the sleeves are of the coinfort- 
able, close-fitting, two-seam variety and completed with 
fancifully shaped flare cuffs. The neck is finished with a 
fitted band to which is attached the removable standing 
collar that closes at the back. The pattern provides for a 
bust-stay, the use of which is optional. 

A shirt-waist of this description could be developed in 
blue dimity with the chemisette of all-over embroidery. 
Batiste, linen lawn, madras, chambray, silk gingham, China, 
India and wash silks are suited to the mode. 

We have pattern No. 4242 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the 
shirt-waist for a lady of medium size, requires three yards 
and one-foarth of material twenty-seven inches wide, with 
five-eighths of a yard of tucking twenty inches wide for the 
collar and chemisette. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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LADIES’ SHIRT-W AIST, wits Frosts foRMING RtVERS OVER 
AN ATTACHED UCHEMISETTE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 173.) 


No. 4197.—By referring to figure No. 78 T in this number 
of THE DELINEATOR this waist may be again seen. 

Among the numerous styles of shirt-waists pone is 
more deserving of recognition than the attractive, simple 
mode here portrayed developed in pink chambray in 
combination with white piquc. The fronts have slight 
gathered fulness at the shoulders near the neck and are 
drawn in at the waist by tapes. At the top the fronts are 
turned back to form pointed revers which frame a smooth 
attached chemisette that is closed with buttons and 
button-holes through a box-plait at the center. The waist 
also closes at the center of the front through a joined- 


on box-plait that terminates at the bust in a point, and 
a narrow band to which a standing collar is attached gives 
neck completion. Groups of small, lengthwise tucks 


dispose of the fulness in the back, which extends only 
to the waist-line, where it is lengthened by a circular skirt 
extension having plaited fulness at the center. Tie-ends 
are secured under the revers and knotted in sailor fashion 
at the bust, and the comfortable shirt-sleeves have the cus- 
tomary slash at the back of the arm finishedwith an under- 
lap and pointed 
overlap and are 
completed with 
straight link 
cuffs. The pat- 
tern provides 
for a bust-stay, 
the use of which 
is optional. 

Blue-and- 
white striped 
silk batiste de- 
veloped in this 
style with em- 
broidered dim- 
ity for the re- 
vers and chemi- 
sette would be 
attractive. 

We have pat- 
tern No. 4197 in 
nine sizes for la- 
dies from thirty 
to forty-six in- 
ches, bust meas- 
ure. To make 
the shirt-waist 
for a lady of mne- 
dium size, needs 
three yards and 
an eighth of 


goods twenty- 
seven inches 
wide, with 


three-fourths of 
a yard of piqué 
in the same 
width for the collar, tie, chemisette and for facing the 


revers. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
—_——_—_—_———__—__—. 
BLOUSE. (DESIRABLE FOR OUTING, GYM- 


LADIES’ SAILOR 
: NASIUM WEaR, ETC.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 173.) 


No. 4213.—On account of its easy adjustment and becom- 
ingness to most figures the sailor blouse is always popular. 
For wear when perfect freedom of the body is necessary 
it is without doubt the most satisfactory garment. The 
one here shown made of blue serge with narrow white 
braid for decoration is simply adjusted and is completed 
with a deep sailor-collar that is square at the back and has 
flaring, pointed ends. The fulness at the bottom is drawn 
in by an elastic or tape inserted in the hem and droops in 
the accustomed way. The closing»is made atthe front, and 
the full sleeves are completed with round ‘cuffs. 
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A serviceable blouse could be made of blue flannel with 
white flannel trimmed with blue braid for the collar and 
cuffs. A jaunty blouse was of pale-blae piqué combined 
with white piqué and decorated with rows of braid. Linen, 
duck, Galatea and similar materials are suitable for the 
development of the mode, and a plain finish inay be given, 
if desired. 

We have pattern No. 4218 in six sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty inches, bust measure. To make the blouse 
for a lady of medium size, will require two yards of inate- 


rial forty-four inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 

———$_—___ — > — 
LADIES’ DRESS SLEEVE, Tuckep LENeTH- 


WISE, WITH CUFF THAT MAY BE OMITTED. 
(For Illustrations see Page 174.) 


4211. 





No. Lengthwise tucks on thie 


LADIES’ CIRCULAR SKIRT, WITH CIRCULAR FLOUNCE, IN DIP 
OR RouND LENGTH: TO BE MADE WITH TUCKS OR AN 
INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK, AND TO EXTEND TO 

THE FOOT OR BE CUT AWAY UNDER THE FLOUNCE. 


(For Description see Page 184.) 


upper side of the arm distinguish this sleeve, 
which is shaped with two seams and finished 
with stitching. It has scarcely perceptible ful- 
ness at the top and fits the arm comfortably 
close to the wrist, where it is completed with a 
fanciful, flare cuff. The sleeve is made over a 
close-fitting lining. 

Vailing, cashmere, cloth, novelty goods, 
serge and dress materials of all descriptions are suitable for 
the mode, which is one that requires little decoration. In 
all cases the sleeve must correspond withthe waist of which 
it is to form a part. The cuff could be of some contrasting 
fabric, and if decoration be liked. braid, insertion, ribbon 
or lace appliqué would be appropriate. 

We have pattern No, 4211 in seven sizes for ladies from 
ten to sixteen inches, arm measure, measuring the arm 
about an inch below the bottom of the arm-hole. To make 
a pair of sleeves for 1 lady whose arm measures eleven 
inches as described, requires seven-eighths of a yard of 
goods forty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 
cents, 
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LADIES’ DRESS SLEEVE, 1x Joseraixe STYLE: CONSISTING OF 


A PLAIN UPpper-SLEEVE IN ELBOW LEN@TH, WITH GAUNTLET 

RBVERS, AND A MOUSQUETAIRE OR PLAIN LOWER-SLEEVE TO BE 

FINISHED PLAIN OR IN VENETIAN STYLE OR WITH A FRILL aT 
THE WRIST. 


(For Illustrations see Pago 174.) 


No. 4204.—The novel sleeve here depicted is in Jose- 
phine style and is shown developed in a rich combination 
of blue-and-white dotted panne satin and plain white chif- 

fon and 
satin, with 
a decoration 
of lace ap- 
pliqué. The 
' upper sleeve 
| : fits the arm 
t i. i closely, and 
\ Ee is shaped 
with only an 
inside seam; 
it has slight 
gathered 
fulness at 
the top and 
reaches’ to 
the elbow, 
where it is 
completed 
with a fancy 
pointed re- 
vers that 
flares = sty]- 
ishly and is 
in scolloped 
outline. The 
sleeve is 
mounted 
over a two- 
seam lining, 
and the full 
lower-sleeve 
is in one- 
piece mous- 
quetaire 
styleand ter- 
minates a lit- 
tle above the 
elbow. At 
the wrist it 
falls over the 
hand in scol- 
loped _out- 
line but inay 
be straight 
around, _ if 
preferred. 
The sleeve is 
also repre- 
sented made 
of plain silk 
with a 
smooth, low- 
er portion of 
me Se all-over lace, 
RES SFE ASS this effect 
4189 ee ttt being _pro- 
vided for in 
the pattern. A frill of lace supplies decoration at the wrist 
in the latter development. 

Combinations of silk, satin, cotton or woolen fabrics 
and silk null, mousseline de soie, all-over embroidery and 
fancy tucking will reproduce the sleeve attractively. 

We have pattern No. 4204 in seven sizes for ladies from 
ten to sixteen inches, arm measure, measuring the arm 
about an inch below the bottom of the arm-hole. To make 
a pair of sleeves for a lady whose arm measures eleven 
inches as described, requires seven-eighths of a yard of 
goods twenty inches wide for thé upper sleeve, with half a 
yard of-satin twenty inches widefer the revers; and three- 
fourths of a yard of pogds shintyssis PGakGihches wide for 
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the mousquetaire lower-sleeve ora yard of all-over lace twen- 
ty inches wide for the plain lower-sleeve. Price of pattern, 
5d. or 10 cents. . eS 





LADIKS’ DRESS SLEEVE. 1n “1850” SryLE: CONSISTING OF 


AN Uprpesg SiLekve BELLIED AT THE KLBOW, AND A BISHOP 

UNDER-SLEEVE, THE BAN) OF WHICH MAY BE FINISHED PLAIN 

OR WITH THE FRILL (SOMETIMES CALLED TIE BABY SLEEVE.) 
(For Illustrations see Page.174.) 


No. 4207.—Fanecy sleeves are exceedingly fashionable 
this season, and they appear in such varieties that one is 
sure to find a style that will prove beeoming. The mode 
illustrated is in ‘* 1850” style and is sometimes called the 
baby sleeve. Rich materials were employed in the develop- 
ment, the upper sleeve being of black panne and the under- 
sleeve of white all-over lace, with insertion for the band 
and edging for the frill. The upper sleeve is in two-seam 
style with slight gathered fulness at the top and is belled 
at the elbow. Small, crosswise dart-tucks are taken up 
with odd effect on the outside of the arm a little above 
the lower edge. The under-sleeve reaches to the shoulder 
and is in one-seam bishop style. It is completed with a 
wristband and a shaped frill, the use of the latter, how- 
ever, is optional. Ribbon-ran beading decorates the band, 
the ribbon being also used for closing. 

The upper sleeve may be developed in silk, cotton or 
wovulen fabrics, and the under-sleeve in soft silk, lawn, 
nainsook, all-over embroidery, mull, batiste, etc. 

We have pattern No. 4207 in seven sizes for ladies from 
ten to sixteen inches, arm measure, measuring the arm 
about an inch below the bottom 
of the arm-hole. To make a pair of 
sleeves for a lady whose arm measures 
eleven inches as described, requires a 
yard of goods twenty inches wide for 
the upper sleeve, with a yard and 
three-eighths of goods twenty inches 
wide for the bishop under-sleeve, and 
a yard and one-fourth of edging five 
inches and one-half wide for the frills, 
and half a yard of insertion an inch 
and a half wide for the bands. Price 
of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
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LADIES’ BELL DRESS SLEEVE, wire 


Bishop UNDER-SLEEVE. (KNUWN AS 
THE VICTORIAN SLEEVE.) 
(For Dllustrations see Page 175.) 


No. 4198.—The return of the style 
of sleeve worn by our grandmothers 
will be welcomed by those who like 
a change from the plainer styles so 
long in vogue, Very dressy is this 
design developed in pink Liberty satin 
combined with plain white silk mull 
and white tucking and decorated with 
appliqué lace. The under-sleeve is in: 
one-seam bishop style and is com- 
pleted with round cuffs that are fast- 
ened with loops of ribbon and tiny 
buttens.: ' The over-sleeve, which is 
aleo in one piece, is slightly gathered 
at the top and widens perceptibly 
toward the lower edge, where it 
is prettily. scolloped, and is short 
enough to display the under-sleeve. 

Either the over or under-sleeve must correspond with 
the waist of which it is to form a part, the decoration 
also harmonizing. 

We have pattern No. 4198 in seven sizes for ladies from 
ten to sixteen inches, arm measure, measuring the arm 
about an inch below the bottom of the arm-hole. To make 
a pair of sleeves for a lady whose arm measures eleven 
inches as described, requires a yard and one-fourth of goods 
twenty inches wide. for the over-sleeve, with three-fourths 
of a yard of goods forty-five inches wide for the under- 
sleeve, and one-fourth of a yard of tucking twenty in- 
ches wide for the cuffs. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
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LADIES’ TUCKED DRESS SLEEVE, tw “1850” Sty.te: con- 
SISTING OF AN ELBow Uprer-SLEEVE TUCKED LENGTHWISE. AND 
A BISHOP UNDER-SLREVE, KACH TERMINATING IN A FRILL. 

(SOMETIMES CALLED THE BaBY SLEEVE.) 


(For Illustrations see Page 175.) 


No. 4219.—This sleeve, which is known as the Baby 
sleeve, will be particularly becoming to women having slen- 
derarms. It is in popular “1850” style and is shown in a 
cémbination of materials, vailing in a pretty shade of pastel- 
| pink and white point d’esprit 
being chosen, and decoration is 
afforded by appliqué lace bands, 
lace edging and narrow black 
velvet ribbon. The upper sleeve 
is tucked on the outside and ter- 
minates in a graduated frill at 
the elbow. It is smooth on the 
under side and is shaped with 









LADIES’ THREE-PIECE SKIRT, IN INSTEP OR 
Round LENGTH, CLOSED AT THE LEFT 
SIDE, AND WITH AN INVERTED BOX-PLAIT 
AT THE BACK STITCHED DOWN. (FOR 
SHOPPING, TOURING, CYCLING, GOLFING, 
STORMY WEATHER, ETC., AND EQUALLY 
DESIRABLE FOR PIQUE, SERGE, CLOTH AND 

SIMILAR FABRICS.) 


(For Description see Page 184.) 


one seam and has slight gathered ful- 
ness at the top. The full bishop un- 
der-sleeve is gathered at the top and 
. also at the wrist. where it is frilled 

to correspond with the upper sleeve, 
and a fitted lining supports the' sleeve. 

Many combinations are permissible in the development 
of a sleeve of this type, contrasting colors or fabrics being 
usually selected. 

We have pattern No. 4219. in six sizes for ladies from 
ten to fifteen inches, arm measure, measuring the arm about 
an inch below the bottom of the arm-hole. To make a pair 
of sleeves, for a lady whose arm measures eleven inches as 
described, needs a yard of gvods forty-four inches wide for 
the elbow upper-sleeve, with half a yard of goods forty- 
five inches wide for the bishop under-slecve. ice of pat- 
tern, 5d. or 10 cents. : 
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LADIES’ ADJUSTABLE NOTCHED AND SHAWL COL- 
LARS. (FOR WEAR WITH JACKETS, COATS, ETC.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 175.) 


No. 4225.—There are few adjuncts of dress so conducive 
toward giving a fresh, dainty appearance as the adjustable 
collars of linen, piqué, etc. Two styles of these collars are 
given in this pattern, and two views of each in different 
materials are shown. The notched collar is shown devel- 
oped in white piqué finished with stitching, and also in 
embroidered batiste with a binding of plain bastiste con- 
nected with the collar hy narrow beading. The collar 
rolls in characteristic fashion and is seamed at the shoul- 
ders, where it is notched, and extends to the lower edge of 
the jacket. 

The shawl collar is cut in one piece and is shown in one 
instance made of tucked batiste, with lace: appliqué for 
vrnamentation, while for the other development white 
piqué was selected with a finish of stitching. It is also pret- 
tily rolled, but is much sliorter than the notched collar. 

For these collars plain or figured piqué, lawn, batiste, lin- 
en, tucking or embroidery may be used with satisfactory 
results. Taff-ta and panne are also much used, with stitch- 
ing for the finish. 

e have pattern No. 4225 in three sizes, small, mediuin 
and large. To imake 
the shawl-collar for a 
lady of medium size 
requires one-half yard 
of tucking twenty in- 
ches wide; while the 
notched collar needs 
three-fourths of a yard 
of goods twenty-seven 
inches wide, with five- 
eighths of a yard of 
plain batiste in the 
same width for the 
band. Price of pat- 
tern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


—————-> 





LADIES’ ADJUSTA-~ 
BLE FANCY SAIL- 
OR-COLLARS. (For 
WEAR WITH JACKETS, 

COATS, ETC.) 

(For Illustrations see 

Page 176.) 

No. 4229.—Sailor 
collars are very popu- 
lar adjuncts of the 
Sommer toilette, and 
the two here illustrat- 
ed will be found very 
attractive. One collar 
is developed in white 
India lawn and is dec- 
orated with fancy 
stitches and motifs of 
Swiss embroiderv ; it 
is shallow at the back, is fancifully shaped at the shoulders 
and has long tapering ends that extend nearly to the 
waist-line. The collar is cut in one piece, and a narrow 
band of the lawn is applied along its outer edge. 

The other collar is developed in fine linen, and decorated 
with white embroidered insertion. It is in deep, square 
outline at the back and is shaped by curved seams on the 
shoulders to give the necessary spring. In front of the 
shoulders the collar is notched to form revers which taper 
to points a little below the waist. 

Embroidered or plain piqué, all-over embroidery, em- 
broidered taffeta, appliqué lace over silk, panne, etc., are 
appropriate materials for the development of these designs. 

We have pattern No. 4229 in three sizes, small, medium 
and iarge. To make the notched sailor-collar in the medi- 
um size, calls for five-eighths of a yard of goods twenty-seven 
or thirty-six inches wide. The pointed sailor-collar needs a 
yard of materia] in the same widths. Price of pattern, 5d. 
or 10 cents. 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


LADIES’ YOKE DRESSING-SACK OR NEGLIGEE, m Ewn- 
PIRE STYLE. (TO BE MADE WITH BELL OR PLAIN SLEEVES, 
AND WITH H1GH NEOK ANvD STANDING COLLAB OR OPEN NECK 

AND ROLLING COLLAR.) 


‘For Illustrations see Page 176.) 


No. 4231.—Another pretty development of this sack is 
shown at figure No. 51T in this number of Tae De.ineartor. 

The comfortable loose adjustment of this dressing-sack 
er négligée makes it particularly desirable for the warm 
days of Summer. It is in this instance developed in white 
China silk associated with fancy tucking and has a smooth, 
square yoke framed by a lace-edged rate of the silk, and 
full fronts and a full back which are trimmed at the bottom 
with a deep ruffle of the silk edged with lace. The pattern 
provides for 
one-seain 
bell sleeves 
of comfort- 
able width 
or close-fit- 
ting two- 
seam sleeves. 
Thesack may 
be high- 
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LADIES’ SKIRT, IN DIP OR ROUND LENGTH: CON- 
SISTING OF A THREE-PIECE SKIRT FITTED AT 
THE TOP BY DART-TUCKS, SLIGHTLY FLARED AT 
THE BOTTOM, AND HAVING AN INVERTED Box- 
PLAIT AT THE BACK; AND A FIVE-GORED FotUn- 

DATION SKIRT, THAT MAY BE OMITTED. 


(For Description see Page 185.) 


necked and finished with a standing col- 
lar or slightly Jow in front and completed 
with a rolling collar which, like the bell 
sleeves, is given a dainty touch by a narrow Jace-edged 
ruffle of the silk. The closing is made invisibly at the cen- 
ter of the front, and a ribbon bow is tacked at the neck. 

A dressing-sack of this description could be developed 
in pale-blue Lansdowne, with ribbon-edged ruffles of the 
same for decoration and all-over lace for the yoke. 
Zanana—a striped silk with wool back—, crépe de Chine, 
challis, India silk, foulard, surah and albatross are appro- 
priate materials for the mode. Less expensive sacks are of 
lawn, dimity, cotton crépe or batiste, with decoration of 
lace, insertion, ribbon and beading. For cooler weather 
plain and spotted flannel, also cashmere and Henrietta are 
liked, and personal taste will dictate the trimming. 

We have pattern No. 4281 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the 
dreasing-sack for a lady of medium size, requires six yards 
and one-half of material twenty inches wide, including 
frills to trim. and half a yard of fancy tucking twenty 
inches wide for the.yoke. . Price, 10d; or 20 cents. 


ll 


FASHIONS FOR 


LADIES’ DRESSING-SACK. witu Fitrep UNDER-FRONTS AXD 
AN APPLIED BACK-YOKE THAT MAY BE OMITTED. (TO BE MADE 
WITH THE LOWER EDGE 1N FANCY OR PLAIN OUTLINE, AND 

THE SLEEVES IN EITHER OF Two LENGTHS) 


(For Illustrations see Page 177.) 


No. 4184.— Another illustration of this sack is given at 
figure No. 55 T in this number of THE Detingaror. 

The dressing-sack will be especially attractive to those 
who have a penchant for original effects. The materials 
here employed were Nile-green China silk and white 
tucking, with a decoration of lace insertion and edging. A 
smooth, fancifully shaped bias yoke supports the full fronts, 
and a yoke of similar outline is applied on the closely 
adjusted back. The garment is smoothly fitted at the back 
and _ sides, 
andthe back- 
yoke may be 
omitted if a 
plain back be 
more desir- 
able. Dart- 
fitted under- 
fronts give 
comfortable 
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SS Nan. 
Lapres” Frve-GORED SKIRT, HAVING AN UNDER Box- 
PLAIT AT THE LOWER PART OF THE SIDE SEAMS 


AND AN INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK. (TO 
BE IN Dip oR ROUND LENGTH.) 


(For Description see Page 185.) 





adjustment to the sack, and tlie closing is 
made invisibly at the center. The lower 
edge of the garment is in fanciful outline at 
the front to corréspond with the yoke, but 
may be piain, if preferred. The two-piece 
sleeves, which may be in either of two 
lengths, are comfortably adjusted and flare at the bottom 
in bell shape, and a standing collar ornamented cat the top 
with a frill of lace completes the neck. 

A comfortable dressing-sack could be developed in sheer 
white India lawn, with the yoke of joined rows of inser- 
tion and tucking. and the lower edges of the sack and 
sleeves lengthened with ruffles of the material decorated 
with lace edging and insertion. Batiste, organdy, India 
silk, foulard, Lansdowne, albatross, caslimere, challis and 
French flannel would develop the design satisfactorily. 

We have pattern No. 4184 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the 
dressing-sack for a lady of medium size, calls for four yards 
and‘ five-eighths of material twenty inches wide, with three- 
fourths of a yard of tucking twenty inches wide for the 
yoke and collar, and seven-eighths of a yard of edging two 
inches and one-fourth wide for the collar frill. Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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LADIES’ DRESSING--SSACK OR TEKEA-JACKET, wits THREE- 
QUARTER OR FuLL Leneta SLEEves. (TO BE MADE WITH 
Hicgu NECK AND STANDING COLLAR AND THE FULL VEst—FRONT 
Cut AWAY ABOVE THE LuwerR EDGE OF THE YOKE, OR 
wiTtH OPEN NECK AND THE FuLL VeEst-Front SHIRRED 

UPON THE YOKE.) 


(For Dlustrations see Page 178.) 


No. 4238.—Another illustration of this sack is given at 
figure No. 54T in this magazine. 

White lawn was chosen in this instance for the dressing 
sack and ribbon and embroidered edging supply appro- 
priate decoration. The back is seamless and has ful- 
ness shirred at the waist-line, and the close adjustment 
at the sides is due to under-arm gores. The fronts are 
plain and are wide apart to disclose the full vest-front 
which is low and square at the top and closes at the center. 


The fulness in the vest front is collected in rows of shirring 
that reach to square yoke depth and is framed by the taper- 
ing ends of a sailor collar which is square at the back. If, 


however, a high-necked effect be desired, the vest front 
may be cut away above the bust and joined to a smooth 
yoke topped by a standing collar. The sleeves may be in 
either three-quarter or full length. Ribbons tacked under- 
neath to the sack and bowed over the closing hold the 
fulness at the front 
in position. 

Pink dimity with 
ribbon, lace edging 
and insertion for 
garniture will de- 
velop 8 very dainty 
négligée. The mode 
is adaptable for 
woolen fabrics 
such as cashmere, 
French flannel, 
etc., as well as the 
various washable 
materials, and 
personal fancy may, 
be indulged in the 
decoration. The 
dressing-sack could 
be suitably devel- 
oped in Jight-blue 
Liberty silk, with 
the vest fronts of 
white mull, and 
all-over lace for 
the sailor collar, 
and lace insertion 
for garniture. 

We have pattern 
No. 4288 in nine 
sizes forladies from 
thirty to forty-six 
inches, bust meas- 
ure. To make the 
dressing-sack fora 
lady of medium 
size, requires two 
yards and seven- 

Price of pattern, 
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eighths of goods thirty-six inches wide. 


10d. or 20 cents. 
A ae 


LADIES’ ONE-PIECK GOLF OR SUN BONNET. (Can BE 
OPENED PLAT FOR LAUNDERING.) KNOWN AS THE 
MauD MULLER BONNET. 
(For Illustration see Page @ 8.) 


No. 4256.—Golf and sun bonnets have been called into 
use more and more within the last year, and the endless 
diversity of fabrics and designs seen would seem to indi- 
cate that they have reached the height of their popularity. 
A bonnet that is known as the Maud Muller and particu- 
larly desirable on account of the ease with which it can be 
laundered is here shown made of pink lawn, with lace edg 
ing and ribbon for decoration. It is cut in one piece, and 
the ends of the brim lap widely at the top of the head, 
where they are closed, with buttons.and (button-holes. The 
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crown rises high above the brim and laps over it in a frill 
which is produced by ribbons inserted in a casing, these 
ribbons being also extended to draw in the fulness at the 
back of the neck, where the crown forms a curtain. The 
brim reaches well over the face and is rounded away grace- 
fully at the lower corners. 

Pattern No. 4256 is in one size only. To mike the bon- 
net, requires one yard of material thirty-six inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


—_ —_>—__———_- 


LADIES’ THREE-PIECK SKIRT, waving Fan Puaiits AT THE 
LowerR Part oF Eacu Sipe-Frost SEAM AND aN INVERTED 
TRIPLE Box-PLaitT IN Fan STYLE AT THE Back. (TO BE IN 
Die oR Rounp LENGTH.) KNOWN AS THE FAN-FLARE SKIRT. 

(For Illustrations see Page 179.) 


No. 4240.—At figure No. 72T in this number of Tue 
DELINEATOR this : 
skirt is again repre- 
sented. 

A decided flare 
at the foot—the re- 
sult of fan plaits— » 
distinguishes this 
up-to-date skirt, 
which is known as 
the fan-flare skirt, 
and is herepietured 
made of gray satin- 
faced cloth ‘with 
machine-stitched 
strappings of the 
material forthedec- 
orative finish. The 
skirt is in three- 
piece style and is 
titted over the hips 
by darts; it is close- 
ly adjusted at the 

-front and sides to 
a little below ‘the 
knee, and at the 
back the fulness is 
disposed in an in- 
verted triple box- 
plait that flares at- 
tractively ‘in fan 
fashion. The side- 
frontseamsare hid- ee : 
den beneath strap- Se as 
pings, and below | : 
the knee extra 
width is allowed to 
form fan plaits. The 
skirt, which may 
be in dip or round 
length, is rendered 
desirable: by the 
extra fulness at 
the bottom, where 
in the medium. 
sizes it falls in an outline of about three yards and a half. 
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4243 


Serge, homespun, covert or Venetian eloth will develop: 


the garment satisfactorily. 

We huve pattern No. 4240 "n nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches waist, or from thirty-seven to 
fifty-eiglt and a half inches hip measure. To make the 
skirt for a lady of twenty-four inches waist or forty-one 
inches hip, requires four yards and an eighth of goods 
fifty inches wide. Brice of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


——————— 


LADIES’ CIRCULAR SKIRT, with CircuLar FLOUNCE, IN DIP 
oF Rounp LENGTH: TO BE MADB WITH TUCKS OR AN INVERTED 
Box-PLAIT aT THE Back, AND TO EXTEND TO THE FOOT oR 

BE Cur Away UNDER THE FLOUNCE, 
(For Illustrations see Page 180.) 
No. 4189.—Other views of this skirt are shown at figures 

Nos. 49 T, 56 T and 74 T in this number o? Tue Derinearor. 


LADIES’ APRON, WITH BIB HAVING REVERS. (KNOWN AS THE GRETCHEN APRON.) 
(For Description see Page 185.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


To its graceful appearance the circular skirt owes much 
of its popularity; a pleasing example of the mode being 
here shown in tan broadcloth, with stitching as a finish. 
At the top of the front and. sides the skirt is smoothly 
fitted by darts, and at the back graduated tucks or an 
inverted box-plait may dispose of the fulness. A circular 
flounce is applied about the bottom of the skirt, which 
may be made in dip or round length and falls in an 
outline of about three yards and a half in the medium sizes. 
The skirt may extend beneath the flounce or be cut away. 

Vailing, cashmere, Lansdowne, etc., are suitable for the 
mode as well as piqué, duck, linen, dimity, plain and 
embroidered Swiss and batiste. A handsome skirt made 
by the mode was of pale-pink piqué. } | 

We have pattern No. 4189 in nine’ sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches waist, or from thirty-six to fifty- 
seven and a half inches hip measure. For a lady of 
twenty-four inches waist or forty inches hip, the skirt, if it 

rl is to extend under 

the flounce, needs 
| three yards and 
| three-fourths of 
goods fifty inches 
-wide. The skirt, if 
it is not to extend 
under the flounce, 
calls for four yards 
and one-fourth of 
material thirty-six 
inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 10d. or 
20 cents. 
oo 
LADIES’ THREE- 
‘PIECK SKIRT, mv 
INsTeP OR ROUND 
LENGTH, CLOSED 
AT THE LEFT SIDE, 


VERTED Box-P ait 





ce AT THE Back 
3 STITCHED Dowy. 
(For SHOPPING. 


TouRING, CYCLING, 
JOLFING, STORMY 
WEATHER, ETC., 
AND EQUALLY DE- 
SIRABLE FOR Pi- 
Quk, SERGE, CLOTH 
AND SIMILAR FaB- 
RICS.) 
open 
No. 4190.—The 
slightly shortened 
skirt that does duty: 
on such a variety 
of occasions is now 
a not only a ean 
nized but a necessary adjunct in the wardrobe of the well- 
dressed woman. A natty skirt of this type is shown made 
of double-faced cloth showing a solid color of gray on the 
outside and-gray and white plaid on the reverse side and 
finished with rows of stitching. It bas a narrow front- 
gore and two wide circular portions that are seamed at the 
back, where the fulness is laid in an inverted box-plait that 
is stitched for a short distance from the top. Over the’ 
hips the fulness is removed by two darts at each side, and 
the placket is made at the left side -front seam. The skirt’ 
is shown in two lengths—one reaching to the instep and 
the other in'round length. In the medium sizes, the skirt 
reaching to the instep measures about three yards at the 
bottom. ae | a ies 
A servicéablé skirt could be of khaki cloth with rows of 
stitching. Another natty skirt was made of stone-gray cloth 
with self-strappings for completion. ' = ° : 
We have pattern No. 4190 jnonine sizesyfor ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six|inches wa +t; or feoth thirty-six to fifty- 
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seven and a half inches hip measure. To make the skirt 
for a lady of twenty-four inches waist or forty inches hip, 
will require three yards and an eighth of material fifty- 
four inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—_——_~__-__— 


LADIES’ SKIRT, IN DIP OR ROUND LENGTH: consistine 
or A THREEB—PIEcE SKIRT FITTED aT THB Top ny Dart-Tvucks, 
SLIGHTLY FLARED AT THE BorroM, AND HAVING AN INVERTED 
Box-PLAIT AT THB’ BACK; AND A Five-GORED FOUNDATION 

SKIRT, THAT MAY BE OMITTED. 
(For Illustrations see Page 182.) 


No. 4255.—This skirt is again illustrated at figures Nos. 
57T and 71 T in this number of THe DeLrnearor. 

The disposal of ‘the fulness in fine dart-tucks at the 
top and the fashionable flare at the bottom are the dis- 
tinguishing features of the three-piece skirt here illus- 
trated developed in biege lady’s-cloth. The mode com- 
prises a front-gore and two wide, circular portions and is 
shaped to fit perfectly 
smooth about the top and 
over the hips; and the 
fulness at the back is laid 
in an inverted box-plait 
that flares gracefully. 
The tucks are taken u 
to yoke depth all around, 
being deepest at the 
front, and below the hips 
the skirt ripples prettily ; 
at the lower edge, in the 
mediuin sizes, it measures 
about three yards and a 
half. The skirt has a dart- 
fitted five-gored fonnda- 
tion, the use of which is 
optional. : 

Cashmere, serge, vail- ' 
ing. silk mall, foulard, 
etc., are materials that 
would deveiop attract- 
ively by the mode. 
dress skirt could be de- 
veloped in blue foulard, 
with lace appliqué for 
trimming. 

We have pattern No. 
4255 in seven sizes for 
ladies froin twenty to 
thirty-two inches waist, 
or from thirty-seven to | 
fifty-two inches and a half - 
hip measure. To make 
the skirt for a lady of 
twenty-four inches waist ° 
or forty-one inches hip, ‘! 
will require three yards 
and seven-eitghths of — 
material fifty inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 
cents. 
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4226 


LADIES’ CIRCULAR CORSET-COVER. (TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
PEPLUM AND A CENTER-BACK SEAM.) 


ee 


LADIES’ FIVE-GORED SKIRT, Havine aN Unper Box-Pualt 


aT THE LOW&R Part OF THE SIDE SEAMS AND AN INVERTED 


Box—PLalI? AT THE Baok., (TO BE IN Dip or RoOvuND LENGTH.) 
_ (For Giastrations see Page 183.) 


No. 4216.—Different developments of this skirt are given 
at figures Nos. 75'T and 78T in this magazine. 

A popular fancy of the day is the introduction of under 
box-plaits at the foot of skirts.. This innovation gives pleas- 
‘ing variation tothe otherwise severe style of five-gored 
skirt here illustrated made of mixed-gray cloth and finished 
with machine-stitching. The fulness at the back is Jaid in 
an inverted box-plait, and short darts give smooth adjnst- 
ment over the hips. Extra width allowed at the side seams, 
below the knee; is arranged in under box-plaits; : these 
flare stylishly at the foot, where in the medium sizes the 
skirt, which may be made in dip or round length, measures 
about three yards and one-half. 

Covert cloth, homespun, linen, piqué, duck, drilling, 





LADIES’ SEAMLESS CORSET-COVER. (TO BE MADE WITH OB WITHOUT THE PUFF 
SLEEVES OR PEPLUM.) 


(For Description see this Pagu.) 





(For Description see Page 186.) 


485 


khaki and innumerable other materials will develop 
stylishly by the mode. 

We have pattern No. 4216 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches waist, or from thirty-seven to 
fifty-eight and one-half inches hip measure. To make the 
skirt of material with figure or nap for a lady of twenty- 
four inches waist or forty-one inches hip, needs five 
yards and one-fourth forty-four inches wide; of goods 
without figure or nap, four yards and a half in the same 
width. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


i __—_—_—— 


LADIES’ APRON, wrirn Bip WAVING REVERS. 
THE GRETCHEN APRON.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 184.) 


No, 4248.—A neat and attractive appearance when attend- 
ing to household duties is the aim of every good housekeeper. 
The apron here shown made of white lawn trimmed with 
embroidered edging and finished with stitching, beside 

being very dainty and be- 

coming, possesses tlie ad- 
ditional quality of pro- 
tectiveness. The fulness 
in the bib is disposed in 
spreading plaits that are 
framed by shapely revers 
which reach from the 
lower edge to the shoul- 
der. The revers and bib 
are held in position by 
straps that extend from 
the belt over tho shoul- 
der, cross at the back and 
underlap the revers. The 
skirt is slightly gathered 
all around at the top and 
reaches well to the back 
and is joined to a belt. 

The loose ends of the 

straps are fastened to the 

belt, to which ties are at- 
tached and bowed at the 
back. 
Very serviceable aprons 
could be made of checked 
gingham with braid for 
garniture. More dressy 
aprons could be of cam- 
bric, dimity, cross-barred 
muslin or chambray. 
We have pattern No. 
4248 in three sizes for la- 
dies from twenty-two to 
thirty inches, waist meas- 
ure. To make the apron 
‘ for a lady of twenty-six 
inches, waist measure, 
requires four ‘yards of 

Price of pattern, 7d. or 


(KNOWN A8 


goods twenty-seven inches wide. 


15 cents. 
——_—__—_$_—_- 


LADIES’ SEAMLESS CORSET-COVER, (To, DE MADE wiTH 
OR WITHOUT THE PUFF SLEEVES OR HEPLUM.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) oo 


No. 4202.—At figure No. 69T in this magazine this 
corset-cover is again reproduced. | 

A style of corset-cover which will meet with general ap- 
proval is here depicted developed in cambric, ies edging 
and ribbon-run beading supplying the decoration. The 
garment, which is cut in one piece, is in low, rounding 
outline at the neck and closes at the front with buttons 
and button-holes. The slight gathered fulness ‘at tho neck 
is secured to stays at the front and back, while ‘at the 
bottom itis regulated by shirrings that are concealed by an 
applied belt of beading. Short, puff sleeves, which may 
be omitted if not liked, and a circular peplum that com- 
fortably holds the garment in place complete this attractive 
piece of Kingerie. Narrow bands finish the sleeves. 

An endless variety of effects maybe secured by the in- 
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troduction of embroidered or thread lace insertion and 
edging, or ribbon-run beading, tucks, etc., as decoration. 
Batiste, nainsook, long-cloth, lawn and numerous other 
fine linen and cotton goods will develop the mode. 

We have pattern No. 4202 in nine sizes fur ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To .uake thie 
corset-cover for a lady of medium size, requires a yard and 
one-fourth of goods thirty-six inches wide, with seven- 
eighths of a yard of beading one and one-fourth inch wide 
for the belt. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


—<§_  —<>—___—_-- 


LADIES’ CIRCULAR CORSET-COVER. (To BE MADE WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE PEPLUM AND A CENTER-Back SEAM.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 183.) 


No. 4226.—By referring to figure No. 65 T in this num- 
ber of Toe DezingarTor this corset-cover may be again secon. 
This corset-cover is particularly dainty and is simply 
constructed ; 
organdy and decorated with lace insertion, edging and 


it is here illustrated developed in white - 


THE DELINEATOR. 


ribbon-run beading. The cover is circular in shape and 
may be made with or without a center-back seam, accord- 
ing to the width of the material; it is perfectly smooth 
at the back and sides and is in low, square outline at 
the back and slightly rounding in front, where the scanty 
fulness is drawn in by ribbon run through beading. Nar- 
row straps tacked at the shoulders give support to the cor- 
set-cover, which reaches to the waist-line and may be 
lengthened by a circular peplum, if liked. The closing is 
made at the center of the front with fancy pins. 

Nainsook, batiste, dimity, and fine linen and cotton fab- 
rics, as well as India and China silk, will develop attract- 
ive covers, and the decoration may be simple or elaborate. 

We have pattern No. 4226 in four sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the 
corset-cover with a center-back seam for a lady of medium 
size, requires seven-eighths of a yard of material thirty- 
six inches wide. The corset-cover without a center-back 
seain and cut on a crosswise fold to avoid piecing, needs a 
yard and an eighth of goods thirty-six inches wi @. Price 
of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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NOTES ON OUTING COSTUMES. 


Costumes for outdoor sports have taken on a distinctive 
character quite unknown in former years, and as much 
attention is paid to the selection of the material, fit and 
workmanship of a bicycle or golf costume as of 
a tailor-made gown. The material selected may 
be the double-faced sort, which is very comfort- 
able for the cooler days, tweed. checked or plaid 
cheviot, or any of the wool fabrics in plain col- 
or; it must, however, not be too heavy. If the 
skirt is well cut. the lighter-weight materials— 
which are usually the more expensive—will be 


much more comfortable and hang equally well. 

A costume of double-faced material—Oxford 
with black-and-white plaid on the under side— 
is & most appropriate and serviceable addition to 


one’s wardrobe. It must fit accurately, of course, 
both in the skirt and in the jacket, which is pref- 
erably of the jaunty Eton style. With this a 
pretty shirt-waist may be worn, those in white 
being most fashionable this season. Full instruc- 
tious for making shirt-waists 
were given in this depart- 
ment in the June issue. A 
For bicycle wear on very ‘ \ 
warm days skirts of tan or \ 
white Jinen, or khaki cloth 
are most suitable. A me- 
dium weight is best, as it 
holds its position better than 
a thinner material and is not 
disagreeable to wear, as .are 
many of the heavier linens. 
Whether the material be light 
or heavy, the skirt must be 
cut so as to hang gracefully 
and not fly up. These skirts 
when purchased ready-made are rather expensive, and the 
material is generally very coarse. One may purchase linen 
of the desired quality and with a becoming pattern make a 
skirt that will be satisfactory in every detail. The skirt must 
be made without any trimming, rows of machine-stitching 
forming the finish, no matter what the material. Explicit 
directions for making reversible skirts will be found in this 
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ILLUSTRATION NO. 2. 
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department in the number for January. 
\ Koy Whether the skirt is desired reversible or 
, ee not, the general directions given are the 

\ f same for all unlined skirts developed in 

) “\\ any material from the heavy, double. faced 
2h J wovlens to the khaki cloths or light linens. 

Bloomers should be worn with these 
skirts; linen for Summer and brilliantine 
for cold weather, while silk bloomers are 
worn at all seasons. Since the skirts are 
so snug-fitting, the same amount of care 
and attention must be expended upon the fit and cut of the 
bloomers, especially around the waist and hips. 

Many prefer an entire costume of medium-weight woolen 
goods for general wear. except on 
very warm days, and for this there 
is nothing pretticr than a well-fitting 
skirt and a double breasted tight- 
fitting basque with two rows of but- 
tons. A basque of this kind is pat- 
tern No. 3506, and another appro- 
priate mode is pattern No. 3912. 
This basque opens slightly at the 
, throat with small revers and is fin- 
‘ ished with a coat collar; it may 
have one or two rows of buttons and 
is further decorated with machine- 
stitching. Both of these patterns are 
. in nine sizes for ladies from thirty 
4 to forty-six inches, bust measure. 
j Price of each, 10d. or 20 cents. 

Both these modes are particularly 
X 7 desirable for figures inclined to em- 

\ 4 bonpoint, but they must fit perfectly 

\ _ and have no decoration other than 

v/ 
aa 





machine-stitching and buttons. 
There is also the added advantage 
that either may be worn without 8 
jacket far into the Winter simply 
by the addition of a chest protector. 


CHEMISKTTES. 


The chemisette to be worn with 
basque No. 3912 may be of tucked 
silk or the more popular white piqué, 
a fashion which appears periodically 
and is held in high favor by those who admire the stiff shirt 
effect. This chemisette, which is made from pattern No. 
9930, appears al illustration No. 1 and is made as follows: 

Cut the piqué on the straight of the goods according to the 
directions on the label of the pattern, having the ridges or 
stripes running crosswise. This. portion isjined with heavy 
cambric or muslin and requires( no Speprpieing. Place the 
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right side of the piqué on the lining and stitch an even seam 
all around except at the neck. Turn inside out, crease, and 
stitch by mechine all around the edge to keep the two thick- 
. nesses tugether and prevent 

a : displacement. 

The collar is quite high 
and is cut on a fold of the 
goods, the ridges of the piqué 
forming vertical lines. It 
is composed of four thick- 
nesses, a8 seen in illustration 
No. 2; the collar itself is of 
the piqué, with two layers of 
coarse linen or muslin for the 
interlining, and the facing or 
lining of the same material as 
that used for lining the lower 
portion. 

Place together the outside 
and the facing of the collar, 
having the right sides touch- 
ing, and place an interlining 
oneach. Stitch an even seam 

off the top and sides, cut 
away the material at the up- 
per corners, as seen in illus- 
trution No. 2, and turn inside 
out. The points must be thrust 
out well, so that all corners 
will be perfectly turned; after 
which baste along the edge. 

Stitch the outside and interlining of the collar to the neck 
of the lower portion; turn the seam up on the coijlar, turn in 
the remaining ede of the facing and baste. The collar may 
now be stitched all around the eiive and the closing finished 
with button-holes or 
hooks and eyes. Many 
of the new chemisettes . aa 
and piqu: collars are er 
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finished at the back 

with patent fasteners, 

someof whichare made 

to resemble buttons. a 
Separate collars of 

piqué or duck are made 

according to the in- 

structions just given, 

the bottom of the collar: being completed simply, without the 

addition of the chemisette portion. A skeleton collar is made 

of a single layer of canvas or crinoline having five upright 

strips and a finish around the edge (top, bottom and ends) 

of featherbone. Over this is 


worn a ribbon or fancy stock. it 





STOCK-COLLAR, WITH TIE. 


An extremely pretty as well 
a3 serviceable collar is shown at 
Ulustration No. 8. It is a high, 
standing collar, with two scol- 
lops at each side of the upper 
edge, which may either stand 
up or roll. (Illustration No. 
4.) The collar, for which the 
pattern number is 8971, may be 
developed in piqué, duck, mad- 
ras —in fact, any material which 
is suitable for a shirt- waist. 

On the lining of this collar, at 
the front, is a casing six and one- 
fourth inches long and an inch 
and a half wide; into this is 
slipped a piece of celluloid which 
fits the casing perfectly and 
which may be removed witb- 
out difficulty when the collar is 
sent to the laundry. This cellu- 
loid also prevents the collar from 
crushing in front and at the same time does not make it so 
stiff ns to mark the neck of the wearer. 

The casing is hemmed on both ends, applied to the lining, 
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and the edges at the top and bottom turned in, then stitched 
to the lining before the latter is seamed in with the outside 
and interlining. Illustration No. 5 shows the casing in posi- 
tion and finished, the celluloid protruding slightly. 

Cut the ties and line with the :naterial itself on an inter- 
lining, unless the material is heavy; stitch all together, clip 
the corners and curves where necessary and turn inside out. 
On the left-hand side the tie is seamed from the bottom up, 
to the outside and interlining ; the seam is then creased. The 
collar lining is afterward hemmed against this, covering the 
raw edyes. 

The collar at the right side is completed with a small loop 
of round elastic or narrow tape extending beyond the edge 
near the lower corner, which is to be attached to the collar- 
button at the back of the shirt-waist. The lining of the collar. 
is turned in and hemmed over this. The tie at the right side 
is turned in and finished, after which it is simply tacked to 
the top and bottom of the collar with very strong stitches. 
Bar-tacks are best and strongest for the tackings, as there 
is a great deal of fingering and pulling just at this point. 

With the few exceptions mentioned this collar is made ex- 
actly as was previously explained for the chemisette collar ; 
if preferred, it may be ornamented with one or two rows of 
machine-stitching. 

At the bottom of the cullar a button-hole is worked in the 
center of the front, and a strap of narrow tape two inches 
long is tacked just outside and 
below this to form a loop (Tllus- 
tration No. 6). In adjusting the 
collar the left tie is slipped 
through the opening formed at 
the back (illustration No. 7). 
after the elastic has been placed 
over the collar-button and the 
right tie is passed threugh the 
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loop at the front, preventing the tie from slipping up after it 
has been knotted. 

A pretty collar is made up of white piqué or duck, with a 
lining and ties of striped or fancy madras or gingham. This 
is not of necessity the same material as the waist, but, asin all 
matters of dress, there must be harmony, and no waist should 
be worn that is likely to produce a conflicting combination. 

These adjustable collars are desirable for all styles of sbirt- 
waists, especially for golf wear and cycling, and may be 
worn with any style of jacket, though preference seems to be 
given to the Eton. The gloves worn are of heavy kid with 
clasps and rather loose-fitting, so as to allow free use of the 
fingers. For very warm days chamois or cotton gloves or 
those which are half cotton and half lisle thread are best, 
as they are easily washed and always look fresh and cool. 

The sailor is the hat par excellence for the Summer, al- 
though occasionally one sees a fancy cap or Tam O° Shanter. 
A well-fitting derby or an Alpine may be worn, but these ure, 
generally speaking, for the early 
Spring and Autumn. 

There has really been a revolu- 
tion in Fashions for outdoor 
sports. A few years ago one 
saw an incongruity of apparel 
not at all harmonious or in keep- 
ing; the edict of to-day is that 
outing attire must be correct in 
every detail. The noticeable feat- 
ure in all the garments worn this 
season is the lack of exaggera- 
tion; everything is modified— 
the skirt is snug-fitting, the sleeves are smaller, in fact the 
whole effect is trimmer and smarter than ever before. 

A. L. GORMAN. 
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TRIMMINGS AND 


Robes and separate waists of rare beauty are shown this season in Cluny, Renais- 
sance, Duchesse, Lierre and point d’Alencon lace, while those of Chantilly or of 
embroidered batiste associated with either Cluny or ‘Russian lace are exceptionally 
rich and in high favor with those who can gratify tastes for such expensive conceits. 
The Princess mode with elbow sleeves finished with a frill of fine lace and full 
plaitings of chiffon around the bottom of the skirt, producing the fluffy, graceful effect 
especially becoming to slender figures, is the most approved manner of developing 
these creations. A foundation of silk or satin is essential, and when the lace is in 
the deep-cream or écru tint just now in such favor the silk lining should be pure 
white, to bring into relief the delicate design of the lace. The laces in- all tints 
between deepest cream and ivory white have become endeared to the woman who aims 
at good style in every detail of her wardrobe. 

The softening effect of a lace collar or a deep yoke and collar in a creamy tint 
is of inestimable value on either a sombre-colored or light-hued gown. Collars are 
now shown of finest écru batiste, tucked and embroidered andfedged with Flemish 
lace. These dainty conceits wiil lend an air of distinction to Summer gowns of foulard 
and soft woolens, and are even worn with piqué and linen dresses. 

The jaunty taffeta jacket, tucked all over and made,without a collar, which has 
become an almost indispensable adjunct to the fashionable Summer wardrobe, is 
frequently distinguished by a sailor collar’ of lace or batiste which may be removed 
at will. 

Long coats made entirely of heavy Irish guipure lace in the écru tint is one of 
Fashion’s fancies that will be adopted by those who seek rich novelties and will be 
worn on ceremonious occasions. These garments are made without any lining and 
reach to the knee. A band of cloth or taffeta silk in blue or mauve, covered with 
rows of stitching, gives an effective finish to the edges. The woman who can indulge 
in this rather costly style will also provide a long coat of beige silk, finely tucked and 
finished with a deep flounce of heavy lace the same color, and a deep cape-collar of 
lace which is either transparent or falls over another cape of plaited white chiffon. 
A coat of this kind may be worn late in the Autumn and even in the Winter when 
& warm garment is worn beneath. ; 

A number of details as regards the finishing and trimming of dresses, and the 
various methods of introducing a touch of contrasting color, can be singled out this 
year as absolutely new. A pale-beige mohair gown trimmed with bands of white 
linen and narrow black velvet ribbon expresses an unique idea. The bands are 
inserted, and the stitched edges of the mohair overlap them, loops of the velvet ribbon 
being fastened with small fancy buttons on one edge. The effect is both novel and 
attractive. ; 

Linen bands are used to trim foulard gowns with white grounds bearing a design 
in some pleasing color; the linen matches this unique color introduction und is 
used to finish the edges. being joined with black-and-white hemstitehing. Plain 
taffeta silk may be similarly decorated, and on plain woolens satin bands embroidered 
by hand with either white or black silk polka-dots are extensively used. 

Oriental embroidery will greatly enliven a perfectly plain 
material. A charming example was shown in @ gown of 
soft red crépe de Chine adorned with this brilliant trim ; 
A panel down the front of the skirt, the chemisette and 
under-sleeves were made of the embroidery. The fancy 
for tucks was also exemplified in the gown. The skirt was 
tucked a little below the waist-line on the hips, and a group 
of tucks was arranged: above the hem at the bottom. 
Groups of tiny tucks were laid in the back and fronts of the 
waist, and the upper part of the sleeves was tucked. 

Bright colors are the fad this season in stockings, though 
they should match the gown and gloves to be correct. except 
when a conspicuous color is selected. They are either plain 
or have embroidery in black, white or contrasting colors, 
covering the instep and extending a little above it. This 
year silk and lisle-thread are used even more than €@ver 
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OUTING ACCESSORIES. 


For evening wear there are beautiful varieties in silk, in both black and white, 
with lace insertion appliquéed on them. Black stockings are always a correct 
choice, and where variety cannot be indulged in will prove a safe purchase. 

The practical woman will wear the broad-soled shoe with round toe and 
military or Cuban heel for walking and outdoor sports, while for dressy wear she 
may select the patent-leather low-cut shoe with rather a high heel. 

An idea affected by those who demand novelties is to have the upper part of 
the shoe made of cloth to match the gown. This color harmony is very pleasingly 
earried out in gloves, stockings, etc., when some soft, attractive shade is selected. 

Piqué stocks and bow or Ascot ties of a contrasting hue are extensively worn 
for outing and all sorts of outdoor sports with a piqné, madras or light-weight 
flannel sbirt-waist. 

Tie clasps in gold, silver and gun-metal are a late novelty and are made in 
various designs. The horse-shoe pin with whip would delight the woman who 
énjoys riding; a dainty whip may have the handle tipped with silver or gun-metal 
decorated with the monogram. 

For the golf enthusiast an almost unexhaustible assortment of smart accessories 
has been provided. There are tie clasps in gun-metal and silver and also in gold; 
the design of which is an exact replica of the golf clubs and caddy-bag pin of 
similar design, intended to secure the short locks of hair at the back of the neck, 
are also shown. Scarf pins with miniature golf club aud ball are almost indispens- 
able to the piqué Ascot tie worn with the piqué, madras or light-weight flannel 
shirt-waist. Shirt-waist sets consisting of three or four studs fashioned in gold or 
silver golf balls and link cuff-buttons having a club on one end and a ball on the 
other are attractive novelties. An appropriate gift to the golf-loving girl is a tiny 
eatidy-bag in Scotch plaid holding two golf-club pins; two hat-pins of similar 
desizn may be obtained in a bag a trifle larger. The pins are procurable in both 
gun-metal and silver, the former usually being considered preferable. Gun-metal 
euff buttons in oval shape with the golf clubs and ball engraved on the smooth 
surface are extremely smart and are alike suitable for both men and women who 
indulge in this sport. 

One of the most unique novelties appropriate and useful to carry when riding, 
eycling or on the golf and tennis grounds is a leather case mounted in gold, silver 
or gun-metal and holding a small mirror. This little case may be suspended from 
the belt by a chain. 

The bicycle girl may wear cuff buttons fashioned with a miniature wheel on 
one end of the link and handle-bars on the other, while the studs to be worn with 
these cuff buttons are tiny wheels. Scarf and belt pins are shown carrying out the 

of both the handle-bars and wheel. The girl who is particular as to the 

est detail in her cycling outfit and who need not consider expense may have 

the bars tipped with handsome handles of cork with silver or gun metal trimmings 
and jewels set in the end. A pair of these handles with bands of pearl alternating 
with the cork and the mountings in gold are beautiful. 
A datty silver Nethersole bracelet with tiny rackets 
aud balls scattered all over it will delight the girl who 
enjoys tennis: pins of similar design for any and all uses 
are urable in both gold and silver. 
: pins in the different college and yacht-club colors 
in enamel with gold or silver letters or insignia are worn 
extensively as scarf, belt or hat pins. Sa He 
+ Belt buckles, tow, are sometimes fashioned in designs ee 
expressing outing sports, but the patent-leather belt with meee + 
self-covered or nickle harness buckle is perhaps in greater 
favor. Small leather chatelaine bags attached to these 
belts are useful for all occasicns. 

The woman who enjoys golfing, cycling, yachting and 
Other sports will be particular as to the smallest detail of 
her attire. and in the inexhaustible variety offered she 
will easily find every essential accessory. 





Figure No. 79T.—MISSES’ CUSTUME., 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


Figure No. 79 T.—This illustrates a Misses’ costume. 


The pattern, which is 
No. 4200 and costs 1s. 
or 25 cents, is in five 
sizes for misses from 
thirteen to seventeen 
years of age, and is 
again pictured on page 
195 in this magazine. 

The costume shown 
at this figure is very 
simple of construc- 
tion, and the effective 
employment of inser- 
tion as a garniture 
adds much to the at- 
tractiveness of the 

resent development. 

he costume is repre- 
sented made of tan 
vailing, with all-over 
lace over blue silk for 
the vest. The fronts of 
the waist pouch slight- 
ly and have plaited 
fulness at the bottom; 
they separate over a 
smooth vest which is 
finished with a stand- 
ing collar that rises 
high at the back. 
The deep collar is in 
rounding outline at 
the back and _ has 
square, tapering ends 
that lap over short 
jaquette fronts which 
distinguish the mode. 
The sleeves are in 
close-fitting style with 
fancy, flare cuffs, and 
a ribbon belt wrinkled 
about the waist and 
secured under a bow 
at the left side. gives 
completion. 

The graceful three- 
piece skirt is length- 
ened by a rippling, 
circular flounce in 
fancy outline. It is 
smoothly fitted over 
the hips by darts and 
has an underfolded 
box-plait at the back. 

A stylish costume 
was made by the mode 
of réséda-green and 
white foulard, with 
white appliqué lace 
for garniture. Serv- 
iceable costumes for 
general wear may be 
made of linen, linen 
duck, piqué, khaki, 


serge, cheviot, poplinette, and other seasonable fabrics, 
with rows of braid in graduated widths, ribbon or appliqué 
lace or self-strappinzs for ornamentation. 
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FicurEs Nos. 80 T, 81 T, 82 T, 83 T anp 
84T.—ATTRACTIVE STYLES 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE... 

(For Illustrations see Page 191.) 


Fieure No. 80T.—Misses’ Tucx- 
ED Oostume.—This portrays a 


Misses’ 


costume. 


The pattern, 


which is No. 4166 and costs ls. or 
25 cents, is in five sizes for misses 
from twelve to sixteen years of 


Fieure No. 79T.—This illustrates Misses’ Costume.—The pattern is No. 4200, price 


1s. or 25 cents.—(For Description see this Page.) 


Red cambric wit 


ently developed on Pp 


age 208 of this 


As great partiality is evinced this season for tucks, the 
stylish costume illustrated will undoubtedly be received 
The waist presents several novelties and is 
distinguished by lengthwise tucks at the front and back, 


and extra fulness at 
the waist-line is col- 
lected in gathers. The 
fronts are reversed to 
form tapering revers, 
which are ornamented 
with bands of velvet 
ribbon and gilt but- 
tons. A full vest that 
is tucked to the bust 
is revealed between 
the flaring fronts, and 
a standing collar fin- 
ishes the neck. Piait- 
ed ornamental see- 
tions that cross the 
shoulders and extend 
almost to the bust, 
where their ends are 
partially hidden by the 
tops of the revers, are 
becoming features of 
the mode. The sleeves 
are in two-seam style 
and extend in points 
over the hand. 

The separate cireu- 

lar skirt carries out 
the tucked effect of 
the waist. It has an 
underfolded box-plait 
at the back and flares 
prettily at the foot, the 
tucks terminating at 
flounce depth. ib- 
bon and buttons are 
used in decorating the 
skirt. In this instance 
the costume is devel- 
oped in blue vailing 
and white taffeta, the 
ornamental portions 
being decorated with 
silk appliqué. 
_ Acharming costume 
could be made in this 
style of figured blue 
silk mull, with fancy 
tucking for the vest. 
Organdy, dimity, chal- 
lis and soft silks are 
also appropriate for 
the mode. 





Figure No. 81 T.— 
LittLeE Ginits’ Dress. 
—This pictures a Lit- 
tle Girls’ dress. The 


pattern, which is No. 


4201 and costs 7d. or 
15 cents, is in six sizes 
for girls from two to 
seven years of 

and is shown differ- 


magazine. 


embroidery to match was employed 


(Descriptions Continued on Page 194.) 
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- (Descriptions Continued from Page 190.) 

in the development of this simple design, with fancy 
tucking for the Pompadour yoke. Frill caps stand out 
with broadening effect over the shoulders, and white rib- 
bon rosettes are secured at tho front corners of the yoke, 
the one at the left side having flowing ends. Ribbon also 
encircles the waist and is bowed at the back. The waist 
has pretty fulness at the front and back and supports 
the gathered skirt. The full sleeves are gathered into 
wristbands decorated with frills of lace, and the neck- 
band is of the tucking. 

Linen, lawn, chambray, dimity, etc., may be used with 
pleasing results for the dress, with insertion, edging or braid 
fur decoration. 





Tiagure No, 82 T.—Girts’ Dress.—This illustrates a Girls’ 
dress, The pattern, which 
is No. 4185, and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents, is in eight sizes 
tor girls from five to twelve 
years of age, and 13 also pic- 
tured on page 198. 

A foundation of yellow 
silk adds a duinty note of 
color to the simple dress here 
developed in white organdy 
and fancy tucking, with a 
garniture of lace edging and 
black velvet ribbon. <A 
smooth, round yoke sup- 
ports the full front and full 
backs, which are outlined at 
the top by a sectional ber- 
tha. The ends of the ber- 
tha are gathered and meet 
at the center of the back and 
at the left side in front. The 
yoke is topped by a standing collar, and the 
two-seam sleeves are finished with flare 
cuffs. The full, gathered skirt is joined to 
the waist, which is finished with a belt. 

A dress for serviceable wear could be 
made of blue-and-white French gingham, 
with all-over embroidery for the yoke and 
embroidered edging for decoration. 





Fiaure No. 83T.—GiR1s’ Eton Costume.— 
This shows a Girls’ costume. The pattern, 
which is No, 4206 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, 
is in civlt sizes for girls from five to twelve 
years of aye, and is differently illustrated 
on page 198, 

The Eton jacket contributes much to the 
good style of the costume, which is here 
d:veloped in a combination of red and blue 
cloth, with fancy white silk braid for deco- 
ration. The Eton is smoothly adjusted and 
has close-fitting sleeves that are faced in 
cuff effect. The fronts are reversed to form the front of 
the sailor collar, which falls square at the back and is a 
becoming feature of the mode. The jacket flares to reveal 
a pointed yoke and belt arranged on the dart-fitted sleeve- 
less waist, which is topped by a standing collar and closes 
at the back. The five-gored skirt has an underfolded box- 
plait at the back and is sewed to the waist. 

Stylish costumes for outing wear may be developed in 
this stvle of serge, duck, piqué, linen, etc. 





FiaturE No. 84 T.—Muisses’ Dress.—This represents a 
Misses’ dress. The pattern, which is No. 4224 and costs 
ls. or 25 cents, is in five sizes, for misses from twelve to 
sixteen years of age, and may be seen differently made up 
on page 197. 

Fizured grecn. cotton foulard—a textile closely resem- 
bling the silk varietv—was here used for the simple dress 
illustrated. The shirt-waist has its fulness at the back taken 
up in two groups of lengthwise tucks. The fronts puff out 
with pretty fulness and are tucked in clusters to voke 
depth. Lapped cutfs complete the shirt sleeves and the 
turn-down portions of the collar are of linen. 

The skirt is a five-gored style with tucked fulness at the 





MISSES’ COSTUME: CONSISTING OF A FULL 
Walst WITH WIDE, ROUND YOKE, TO HAVE 
FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW SLEEVES; AND A 
SrRaicgaTr SxiRT SHIRRED AT THE TOP, 
WITH 4 FIVE-GORED FOUMDATION SKIRT. 


(For Description see Page 197.) 
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back and is relieved of severe plainness by a self-rufile. 
A fancy ribbon tie and silk sash are stylish accessories. 

A variety of woolen and cotton fabrics may be used to 
develop the mode fur every-day wear. 


-—_— > —____———_ 


Figures Nos. 85T, 861, 87T, 88T, 89 F axp 90 T.—IIOLIDAY 
DESIGNS FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
. (For Illustrations ses Page 192.) 


FigtrRe No. 85 T.— Misses’ Tcckep Costcums.—This pic- 
tures a Misses’ costume. Jhe pattern, which is No. 3999 
and costs Is. or 25 cents, is in five sizes for misses from 
twelve to sixteen years of age. 

Figured India silk was here selected for the costume in 
combination with tucked white silk, an artistic arrange- 
ment of lace appliqné providing 
suitable garniture. ‘Ihe yoke is 
quite shallow at the back but deep- 
ens at the front, where it is framed 
by flaring revers. A box-plait is 
laid at the center of tho frort and 
back, and extra fulness at the front 
is taken up in tucks at each side 
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and in gathers at the 
waist-line. Plaits re- 
move the extra fulness 
at the bottom of the back, and a hich stock and silk belt 
complete the neck and waist respectively. <A cap effect is 
given the sleeves by tucks between rows of the appliqué 
lace, and flare cuffs complete the wrists. 

The separate circular skirt is given a pancl cffect by 
tucks at the front. It is smoothly adjusted over tho hips 
and tucked to a desirable depth at the back. 

Mercerized foulard, which has the same satin-like sheen 
as the silk and is said to Jaunder perfectly, will develop the 





mode attractively. Vailing, cashmere, ctc., are also 
desirable fabrics. 
Fictre No. 86T.—Muisses’ Toiterre.—This unites a 


Misses’ jacket and skirt. The jacket pattern. which is No. 
4217 and coasts 10d. or 20 cents, is in five sizes for misses 
from twelve to sixteen years of age, and is again shown on 
pave 200. The skirt pattern, which is No. 4191 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in six sizes from twelve to seventecn 
years of age, and is differently pictured on paze © 2. 

The possessor of a toilette(of this-deseription will find it 
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of inestimable value for general wear, the simplicity of the 
mode being a strong point in its favor. English suiting was 
used in the development, with white silk appliqué fur deco- 
ration. The blouse Eton has a smooth, stretched back and 
full blouse fronts, the latter being turned back to form stylish 
revers of rounding outline. The sleeves are closely adjusted, 
aud the collar is in military turs-down style. A con- 
venient breast pocket finished with a lap, is applied on 
each front. The jacket is finished with a belt that dips in 
front. 

The skirt is suitable for general wear and also for cycling, 
golfing, outing, stormy weather, etc., and is in three-piece 
style with an inverted box-plait at the back. 

The toilette would be serviceable as well as stylish 
developed in Jady’s-cloth, serge or homespun with facings 
of silk. A seasonable tvilette was of white piqué, with 
all-over embroidery for the collar 
an] revers facing. 





Fieure No. 87 T.—Lmmtie Girts’ 
Tometts.—This illustrates a Little 
Girls’ jacket and dress. The jacket 
pattern, which is No. 4203 and 
costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in seven 


sizes for little 
girls or boys 
from two to 
eight years of 
age, and is aleo pictured on page 204. The dress pattern, 
which is No. 4201 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in six sizes 
from two to seven years of age, and is shown differently 
develuped on page 203. 

The smart jacket which forms part of this toilette is appro- 
priate for either little girls or boys and is here pictured 
made of white brilliantine, with the adjustable sailor-collar 
of white linen, and embroidered edging and insertion for 
decoration. The jacket is-plaited at the front and back, 
the plaits being stitched in t:ck fashion to the belt-line 
and then allowed to flare. The belt is passed through 
straps and buckled at the front, where the double-breasted 
closing in made. A rolling collar completes the neck, and 
the sleeves are of the close-tittiny, two-seam varicty. 

Plaid French gingham was employed for the dress which 
is distinguished by a Pompadour yoke that supports the 
full front and full backs of the body. Embroidered frills 
stand out over the shoulders, and the sleeves are in bishop 
style. The straight, full skirt is supported by the body. 

The dress could be developed with dainty results in fine 




















Misses’ COSTUME, WITH THREE-PIECE SKIRT 
LENGTHENED BY A CIRCULAR FLOUNCE 
IN FANCY OUTLINE. 


(For Description see Page 197.) 
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nainsook, with joined rows of insertion for the yoke. 
The skirt could be hemstitched or ornamented with let-in 
bands of lace insertion. - Piqué, duck, cloth, serge, cheviot 
and similar fabrics may be used for the jacket. 





Ficure No. 88 T.—Griris’ Ovtrpoor TorLetre. — This 
comprises a Girls’ coat and dress. The coat pattern, which 
is No. 4183 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in ten sizes for 
girls from three to twelve years of age, and is also depicted 
on page 200. The dress pattern, which is No. 4185 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes from five to twelve 
years of age, and is also shown on page 198. 

Loose box coats or jackets are particularly becoming tu 
girlish figures. The toilette here illustrated unites a coat 
of this description and is developed in this instance in a. 
combination of white and dark-blue cloth, and a dress of 
blue-and-white polka-dot- 
ted challis. The coat is 
loosely adjusted in box style 
and has a becoming sailor- 
collar with broad, square 
ends that lap with the fronts, 
and the closing is made in- 
visibly in a fly. Side pock- 
ets are inserted in the fronts 
and finished with laps, and 
the sleeves are in comfort- 
able two-seam style. 

The dress has a full waist 
shaped low to accommodate 
a smooth, round yoke that is 
framed by asectional bertha. 
The full, straight skirt falls 
in pretty folds all round and 
is joined to the waist, which 
is completed with a stand- 
ing collar and close-fitting 
sleeves. Two rows of vel- 
vet ribbon outline the hem of the skirt. 
The dress could be stylishly developed 
in both cotton and woolen fabrics. An 
effective little frock was made of pine- 
apple grenadine, a material almost as 
filmy as organdy, but which cannot be 
effected by dampness. Piqué, cloth, etc.. 
will generally be selected for the coat. 





Fieore No. 89 T.—Litrrz Boys’ Biovse 
CostumE.—This illustrates a Little Boys’ 
costume. The pattern, which is No, 4205 
and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in four sizes 
for little boys from two to five years of 
age, and is again shown on page 205. 

Blouse costumes are always favorites 
with little boys because pf their comfort- 
able adjustment, and the one here illus- 
trated is developed in striped Galatea, 
with white duck for the collar and cuffs. The blouse 
droops all round and is cloged through a box-plait at the 
front. The full sleeves are completed with straight cuffs, 
and a deep, rolling collar in rounding outline finishes the 
neck. A spotted silk tie is worn. 

The skirt is attached to an under-body and is kilt-plaited 
to give the effect of a broad box-plait at the front. 

Flannel, serge, piqué or linen will develop attractive 
costumes. The collar may be of all-over embroidery. 





Ficure No. 90 T.--Misses’ Ovtinc Tometre.—This em- 
braces a Misses’ jacket and skirt. The jacket pattern, 
which is No. 4063 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in five 
sizes for misses from twelve to sixteen years of age. The 
skirt pattern which is No. 4065 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, 
is in seven sizes from ten to sixteen years of age. 

In its present development of white piqné this toilette is 
particularly appropriate for wear at Summer resorts. The 
one-button cutaway jacket is gracefully adjusted to the 
figure and flares to reveal ashirt-waist worn beneath. The 
fronts of the jacket are turned back to form stylish revers 
which extend beyond the ends of the rolling collar. The 
sleeves are of the close two-seam variety. 

An applied circular flounce that ripples-alljround con- 
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tributes to the gracefulness of the five-gored skirt, which 
is laid in an under box-plait at the back. 

Striped suiting, cheviot, serge-and cloth are materials 
admirably suited to the mode. 


=, SS 


Fictres Nos. 91 T. 92 T, 93 T, 94T axp 95 T.—MISSES’ AND 
CHILDREN'S MIDSUMMER STYLES. 
(For Illustrations see Page 193.) 


Ficure No. 91 T.—Boys’ Sai.or Surt.—This illustrates a 
Boys’ suit. The pattern, which is No, 4083 
apd costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in ten sizes for 
boys from three to twelve years of age. 

Sailor suits are invariably becoming and 
particularly appropriate at this scason. <A 
combination of blue and.white serge was 
employed in the development of this design, 
with rows of white braid for decoraticn. 
The blouse droops all round and is shaped 
to reveal the buttoned-in shield, which is 
framed by the sailor collar. <A silk scarf is 
worn, and a breast pocket applied on the 
left front accommodates the end of the lan- 
yard. The sleeves introduce a novelty in 
the box-plait at the outside of the arm and 
are finished with cuffs. 

The long trousers are shaped to flare over 
the boot in sail- 
or fashion and 
are made with a 
fly and the cus- 
tomary pockets. 

Jaunty suits 
may be devel- 
vped in khaki, 
drilling, duck, 
crash, cheviot. 
cloth, linen, etc. 
The shield and 
collar could 
be ornamented 
with embroid- 
ered embleins. 


Ficure No. 
92 T.—LiTTLeE 
(7IRLs’ Dress 
\ND GUIMPE.— 
This portrays a 
(rirls’ dress and 
guimpe. The 
dress pattern, 
which is No. 
4212 and costg 
7d. or 15 cents, 
is In seven sizes 
for girls from 
two to. eight 
yearsof age, and 
is = differer*ly 
picturee on 
page 204 of this 
number of Tue 
DELINEATOR. 
The guimpe 
pattern, which 
is No. 9792 and 
costs 5d. or 10 cents, is in six sizes for little giris from 
two to twelve years old. 

The little dress is sure to win admiration because of its 
daintiness and simplicity. It is here made with a low, 
square neck and is shown developed in pink lawn and 
decorated with jnsertion, edging and a ribbon rosette hav- 
ing flowing ends. The skirt is extended upon the body at 
the center of the front and back and hangs in full folds all 
round. Frills stand out over the shoulders, and a band of 
insertion emphasizes the square neck. The skirt is joined 
to the lower edge of the body at the sides, and the short, 
puff sleeves are completed with narrow bands, 

The guimpe is made of nainsook and is tucked in deep 











MISSES’ COSTUME: CONSISTING OF A FANCY WAIST WITH SEPARATE GUIMPE, AND A FIVE-GORED 
SKIRT LENGTHENED BY A GRADUATED CIRCULAR FLOUNCE. 


(For Description see Page 198.) 
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yoke outline and finished with a narrow band at the neck. 
The sleeves are full and are completed with narrow wrist- 
bands, and edging and insertion enter into the decoration 
of the guimpe. 

Nainsook, dimity. batiste, chambray, tine gingham and 
Swiss are among the many materials which will develop 
dresses of this style. and the frills could be of embroidered 
edging. The guimpe may be of silk, lawn or Swiss, and 
rows of insertion or fancy bands may be used for trimming. 





Fiecre No. 93 T.—Littce Grris’ YoKE Dress.—This illus- 
trates a Girls’ dress. The pattern, which is 
No. 4218 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in 
seven sizes for girls from one-half to six years 
of age, and is also portrayed on page 203. 
This design is excellent for developing 
wash dresses for little girlsor boys. Its dis- 
tinguishing feature is the smooth, round 
yoke, which in this instance is outlined by 
two lace-edged ruftles of the material. The 
dress falls in soft, pretty folds at the front 
and back and is decorated at the bottom by 
a lace-edged self-rufle headed by a band 
of insertion. The yoke is composed of 
joined rows of insertion, and a row of the 
same decorates the wristband, finishing the 
full bishop sleeve. A narrow band com- 
pletes the dress, which is here shown made 
of white lawn. 
A very pretty 
frock was made 
in the style of 
nainsook, with 
fancy eucking 
for the yoke. 
Nainsook edg- 
ing and inser- 
tion supplied 
garniture, and 
the straight 
lower edge was 
hemstitched. 
Polka-dotted 
blue-and-white 
challis, plain or 
striped ging- 
ham, cashmere, 
chambray, ba- 
tiste, etc., will 
develop _satis- 
factorily by the 
pattern. 
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Frirovure No. 
94T.—MissEs° 
CostumE.— This 
illustrates 
a Misses’ cos- 
tune. The pat- 
tern, which is 
No. 4215 and 
costs Is. or 25 
cents, is in five 
sizes for misses 
from thirteen to 
seventeen years 
of age, and is 
shown _ differ- 
ently developed on page 196 of this issue of Tan DeELinEarTor. 

Amethyst-blue vailing, white silk mull and joined rows 
of insertion were the materials used in the present devel- 
opment of the original costume. The fronts of the fancy 
waist are cut in low, square outline at the top and have 
plaited fulness at the bottom; they flare over a smooth 
vest that shapes a point at the bust. At the back the waist 
is in V outline at the top and has slight plaited fulness at 
the bottom. Insertion, fancy buttons and straps of velvet 
ribbon supply decoration for the waist, which has smooth, 
one-piece sleeves that reach to the elbow, where they flare. 

The separate guimpe has its fulness in front taken up in 
small box-plaits and has ashallow.applied yoke at the back. 
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Box-plaits and gavhers dispose of the fulness at the bottom 
of the full sleeves, which are completed with wristbands. 
A collar tops the guimpe, which closes at the back. 

The skirt is a five-gored mode lengthened by a gradu- 
ated circular flounce and ornamented with insertion. 

Any of the light-weight woolens, foulard, India and 
surah silks may be used for the costume. 





Figure No. 95 T.—Misses’ Arrernoon CostumMe.—This 
pictures a Misses’ costuine. The pattern, which is No. 4214 
and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in five sizes for misses from 
twelve to sixteen years of age, and is differ- 
ently represented on page 194. 

Shirrings are employed with fashionable 
effect in regulating the fulness in the charming 
costume for which plain and tucked white silk 
mull were here combined. The wide, round 
yoke, which appears at the front and back, is 
a becoming featvre of the full waist that puffs 
out stylishly in front and closes at the back. 
The sleeves are extremely modish and are 
shirred at intervals to produce the effect of 
graduated puffs; they reach to the elbow, 
where they form frills, and the smooth lining 
is faced to the elbow with the tucked material, 
the whole suggesting the ‘‘1850°’ mode. Flare 
cuffs complete the sleeves, and a standing col- 
lar that is high at the back finishes the neck. 

The full, straight 
skirt is shirred to 
a becoming round 
yoke depth at the 
top and falls overa 
tive-gored founda- 
tion. The costume 
isornamented with 
appliqué lace. 

Silk and cotton 
inousselines, emm- 
broidered Swiss, 
organidy, batiste, 
s.eer lawn, linen 
dimity, cashmere, 
vailing, foulard 
and India silks are 
a few of the many 
beautiful materials 
appropriate forcos- 
tumes of this style. 
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MISSES’ COS- 
TUME: CONSISTING 


oF A FuLL WalsT 
WITH WIDE, ROUND 
YOKE, TO HAVE 
FuLL-LENGTH OR 
ELBOW SLEEVES; 
AND A STRAIGHT 
Skint SHIRRED AT 
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smooth on the under side. A full-length two-seam lining 
supports the sleeve and is faced with the tucked silk to | 
give the effect of an under sleeve. The waist, which closes 
at the back, has a dart-titted lining, and a standing collar 
pointed at the back finishes the neck. The sleeves may 
be in elbow length, if liked. 

The full, straight skirt, which 1s arranged over a smoothly 
adjusted five-zored foundation, is shirred at the top ail 
round to pretty, yoke depth, below which the fulness falls 
in soft, graceful folds. At the lower edge the skirt 
measures about two yards and one-half in the niddle sizes. 

With the costume is worn a soft Liberty satin 


= ribbon belt ending in a bow at the back. 


' A particularly pretty costume for dressy weur 
could be developed in white point esprit as- 
sociated with all-over lace, and the decoration 
could be of beading through which narrow black 
velvet ribbon is run, ending in rosettes. Cash- 
mere, challis, foulard, Liberty satin, embroid- 
ered Swiss, batiste, organdy and dimity will 
develop attractive costumes by the mode. 

We have pattern No. 4214 in five sizes for 
misses from twelve to sixteen years of age. To 
make the costume for a miss of twelve years, 











requires three yards and three-eighths of goods 

' forty-four inches wide, with a yard and one- 

Nh fourth of tucking twenty inches wide for the 

+ a} collar, yoke, cuffs and for facing the sleeves. 

ae Price of pattern, 
1s. or 25 cents. 
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MISSES’ COSTU ME, 
WITH THREE—-PIECE 
SKIRT LENGTHEN— 
ED BY A CIRCULAR 
FLOUNCE IN Fancy 

OUTLINE. 
(For Illustrations see 
Page 195.) 
No. 4200.—At 
figure No. 79 T in 
this number of Tur 


DELINEATOR this 
costume is again 
illustrated. 


Blue and white 
piqué are united in 
the present devel- 
opment of the cos- 
tume, with a fancy 
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design in white 
Se. braid and lace ap- 
A pliqué for orna- 
Ne mentation. The 


back of the waist 
is plaited at the 
bottom, where the 
fronts also have 
fulness that gives 
the effect of a box- 
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FIVE—GORED Foux- , 
DATION. SKIRT. MISSES’ EVERY-DAY DRESS: CONSISTING OF A TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST TO BE MADE WITH OR aes ee aoe 
Peeaiiaiitioes ee WITHOUT THE LINING AND HAVING TWO-SEAM SLEEVES THAT MAY BE FINISHED WITH FLARE bea led 2 1 f © : 
Page 194.) OR STRAIGHT CUFFS, AND A FIVE-GORED SKIRT TUCKED OR GATHERED AT THE BACK. EEG, ES aoe 


No. 4214.—An- 
other development 
of this costume is shown at figure No. 95 T in this magazine. 

Tucks and shirrings are equally popular at present, and 
the association of the two in the costume here illustrated 
produces a charmingly girlish effect. Liht-gray vailing 
in combination with whice tucked glacé silk was employed 
in the present development of the mode, and écru appliqué 
lace bands supply ornamentation. A wide, round yoke 
heads the full front and full backs, which have their fulness 
taken up at the top in three rows of shirrings and regulated 
by gathers at the bottom. The sleeve, which is one of 
the season’s noveities, reaches to a little below the elbow, 
where it is shirred to form a frill. It is also shirred 
above the elbow and at cap depth from the top and is 


(For Description see Page 198.) 


ened at the left 
side is disclosed be- 
tween the fronts, 
which are hollowed out at the top and puff slightly with the 
vest. Short jaquette fronts are stylish features of the made; 
they are included in the under-arm and shoulder seams and 
are pointed at the lower edge. The fanciful collar is deep 
at the back but parrows toward the front, where it partially 
hides the jaquette fronts. The standing collar is decorated 
to correspond with the vest and rises in points at the back, 
where it closes, and a fitted lining supports the waist. The 
two-seam sleeves are in close-titting style and are finished 
by flare cuffs, and circular skirt extensions lengthen the 
waist and hold it well in position under the skirt. 

The three-piece skirt is dart-fitted over the hips and ia 
lengthened by a graduated, circnlar>flounce that shows a 
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handsome decoration of braid. The flounce ripples prettily 
at the lower edge, and the skirt in the middle sizes 
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GIRLS’ COSTUME: CONSISTING OF A FIVE-GORED SKIRT, SEWED TO A 
WalIST, AND AN ETON JACKET WITH SAILOR COLLAR. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


measures ubout two yards and three-fourths at the foot. 

Vailing, Henrietta, novelty goods, cloth in medium or 
light weight, as well as lawn, linen or linen duck, madras, 
etc., muy be used for the reproduction of the mode. 

We have pattern No. 4200 in five sizes for misses from 
thirteen to seventeen years of age. To make the costume 
tor a miss of thirteen years, requires four yards and one- 
fourth of white piqué twenty-seven inches wide, with a yard 
and seven-eighths of blue piqué in the same width, for the 
vest, standing collar, flounce and cuffs. Price of pattern, 


Is. or 25 cents. 
————__—_g—___— 


MISSES’ COSTUME: consistixnG OF A Fancy WaIst WITH SEPA- 
RATE GUIMPE, AND A FIVE-GORED SKIRT LENGTHENED 
BY A GRADUATED CIRCULAR FLOUNCE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 198.) 


No. 4215.—At figure No. 94T in this number of Tur 
DELINEATOR this costume is shown again. 

The attractiveness of the becoming costume is increased 
in the present instance by the lavish employment of ribbon- 
run beading, Valenciennes lace edging and insertion as 
garniture. White organdy was selected for the costume 
and white wash silk for the guimpe, which is given added 
ornamentation by fancy stitches. The waist is in slight V 
outline at the back and in front is shaped quite low in 
Pompadour effect to disclose the guimpe; it has only slight 
fulness at the bottoin of the back and front collected in 
plaits, and the fronts flare stylishly over a short vest that is 
pointed at the top and closed at the left side. The sleeves 
are in one piece and reach to a little below the elbow, 
where they are in scolloped outline. 

With the waist is worn a separate guimpe that extends 
to the waist-line and is distinguished by small box-plaits at 
the front. The plaits reach to yoke depth, and the fulness 
at the lower edge of the gnimpe is held in place by a tape 
run through a hem. <A round yoke is applied to the upper 
part of the guimnpe at the back; the full one-seam sleeves 
are gathered at the fop, and at the wrist small box-plaits 
and slight gathers dispose of the fulness. The seam ter- 
minates a short distance from the lower edge, and wrist- 
bands give completion. <A standing collar finishes the 
suimpe which closes at the back. 

The five-gored skirt is lengthened by a rippling, circular 
flounce that is shortest in front and deepens gradually 
toward the back, where the skirt has fulness at the top laid 
in a shallow, underfolded box-plait. In the middle sizes 
the skirt measures about three yards at the bottom. 

A dressy costume could be made of blue-and-white flow- 
ercd pineapple grenadine, with the guimpe of white point 
@esprit and Mechlin insertion and ribbon for decoration. 
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We have pattern No. 4215 in five sizes for misses from 
thirteen to seventeen years of age. For a miss of thirteen 
years, the costume needs three vards and three- 
fourths of goods thirty-six inches wide. The 
guimpe requires two yards and three-eighths of 
inaterial twenty inches wide. Price of pattern, 
1s. or 25 cents, 
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MISSES’ EVERY-DAY DRESS: CONSISTING OF A 
TUCKED SHIKT—W AIST TO BE MADE WITH OR WITH- 
OUT THE LINING AND HAVING TWO-SEAM SLEEVES 
THAT MAY BE FINISHED WITH FLARE OR STRAIGUT 
CUFFS, AND A FiIVE-GORED SKIRT TUCKED OR 

GATHERED AT THE BACK. 
(For Illustrations see Page 197.) 


No. 4224.—-This dress is again illustrated at 
ficure No. 84 T in this number of Tut DeLmngaror. 

For the young girl, as well as for her mother and older 
sister, a neat house-dress is & most necessary part of the 
wardrobe. An every-day dress that is sure to meet with 
general approval is here pictured made of pink-and-white 
figured percale. The back of the shirt-waist shows two 
croups of tucks that come close together at the line of 
the waist, but separate gradually toward the top. The fronts 
are tucked in groups at the top to yoke depth, and below 
they pouch stylishly, the fulness at the waist-line being 
regulated by shirrings.. Under-arm gores adjust the waist 
at the sides, and the closing is made through a box-plait at 
the front. The sleeves may be in regulation two-seam 
shirt style with lapped cuffs, or of the close-fitting order with 
flare cuffs. The shallow collar is ornamented with circular 
turn-over portions, and a lining, the use of which is 
optional, supports the waist. 

The skirt is five-gored and the fulness at the back may 
be removed by tucks or gathers. Around the lower edge, 
where in the middle sizes the skirt measures about two 
yards, a narrow ruffle of the material is applied. A belt 
of pink silk fastened at the side surrounds the waist. 

We have No. 4224 in five sizes for misses 
from twelve toto sixteen years old. Fora 
miss of twelve years, the dress needs three 
yards and one-half of goods thirty-six in- 
ches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 
cents. 









——_—__»—_—____—- 


GIRLS' COSTUME: CONSISTING OF A FIVE- 


Gorep Skirt SEWED 10 A WAIST, AND 
AN Eron JACKET WITH SAILOR COLLAR. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4206.—By referring to figure No. 
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4185 4185 
GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH STRAIGHT, FULL SKIRT. 

(For Description see Page 199.) 


83 T in this number of Tug Derineator this costume may 
be seen made of different material and with other trimming. 


FASHIONS FOR AUGUST, 1900. 


Particularly acceptable for outdoor wear is the stylish 
costume here pictured developed in a combination of blue 
and white serve and simply decorated with appliqué band. 
The fronts of the smoothly adjusted Eton are reversed at 
the top to form the broad ends of the deep sailor-collar, 
which is seamed on the shoulders. The sleeves are in com- 
fortahle two-seam style and are faced to cuff depth. 

The Eton flares at the front and reveals a smooth, dart- 
fitted waist that is closed at the back. A pointed yoke 
and a smooth belt that shapes a point at its upper edge 
in front are applied on the waist, which is sleeveless and 
completed with a standing collar. The five-gored skirt is 
sewed to the waist and is shaped without a particle of ful- 
ness at the top except at tho back, where an underfolded 
box-plait is laid. 

We have pattern No. 4206 in eight sizes for girls from 
five to twelve years of age. To make the costume fora 
girl of nine years, requires two yards and five-eighths of 
dark serge forty-four inches wide, with five-eighths of a 
yard of light serge in the saine width for the belt, front-yoke, 
standing collar, cuff-facings and for inlaying the sailor col- 
lar and jacket fronts. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—_———_——___— 


GIRLS’ DRESS, with STRAIGHT, FULL SKrrRT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 198.) 


No. 4185.—By referring to figures Nos. 82 T and 88T in 
this magazine this dress may 
be again seen. 

The simplicity of the pret- 
ty design makes it practical 
for the development of wash 
fabrics, In this instance or- 
gandy and fancy tucking are 
associated, and insertion, 
lace edging and ribbon sup- 
ply the decoration. The dress 
is fashioned 
with around 
yoke that is 
framed by 
a bertha 
in two sec- 
tions. The 
ends of the 
bertha are 
gathered 
and meet 
under a rib- 








4193 


Gris’ BOX-PLAITED DRESS. 





4193 
(TO BE MADE WITH HIGA NECK AND FULL- 
LENGTH SLEEVES, OR WITH ROUND NECK AND SHORT SLEEVES FOR 
WEAR WITH OR WITHOUT A GUIMPE.) KNOWN AS THE ‘“‘ BOX-PLAITED 
GABRIELLE,” 


(For Description see this Page.) 


bon bow at the center of the back and overlap at the left 
side in front, where they are secured under a similar bow. 
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The full gathered front puffs out slightly, while the full backs 
are drawn down close, and an applied belt conceals the gath- 





GrRis’ APRON. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


ers at the bottom of the waist. The full, straight skirt is 
joined to the waist and falls in graceful folds all around, 
and the closing of the dress is made at the back. A soft 
crush belt which ends in a bow at the back is worn, and a 
aart-fitted lining supports the waist. The sleeves are of 
the comfortable two-piece variety and are finished with 
circular flare cuffs, and the collar is in standing style. 

Figured batiste with all-over lace forthe yoke and sleeves 
and decoration of ribbon-run beading and ribbon rosettes 
would develop a dainty and girlish frock. 

We have pattern No. 4185 in eight sizes for girls from five 
to twelve years of age. Fora girl of nine years, the dress 
requires three yards and three-fourths of material thirty- 
six inches wide, with half a yard of fancy tucking twenty 
inches wide for the yoke, collar and cuffs. Price of pattern, 


10d. or 20 cents. 
oy 


GIRLS’ BOX-PLAITED DRESS. (To BE MADB with HicH 


NecK AND FvuLi-Lexctn SLEEVES, OR witw Roonp NeEcK 
AND SHorRT SLEEVES FOR WEAR WITH OR WITHOUT A GUIMPE.) 
KNOWN AS THE ‘‘ BOX-PLAITED GABRIELLE.” 


(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4193.— White piqué showing a leaf design in green 
was selected for making this oddly designed frock, which 
is known as the box-plaited Gabrielle, and embroidered 
edging and insertion provide tasteful trimming. Tho 
body is box-plaited at the center of the front and 
back, where it is extended to form a part of the skirt. 
The sides are smooth and are lengthened by box-plaited 
skirt sections, and a standing collar is at the neck. If 
desired, the frock may be made round-necked, in which 
case a pointed sectional bertha follows the neck edge, and 
a guimpe may be worn or not, as preferred. The sleeves 
may be in short, puff style and completed with a band or in 
full-length, close-fitting two-seain style with slight gathered 
fulness at the top. The dress closes at the back, 

Pale-blue piqué with the bertha and belt of white piqué 
was seen in & dressy little frock made up in this way, and 
embroidered edging and insertion contribute the decora- 
tion. Cotton, silk and wool fabrics will reproduce the 
frock attractively, and braid, insertion or edging may be 
used to trim. 

We have pattern No. 4193 in seven sizes for girls from 
three to nine years of age. To make the dress for a girl of 
five years, requires three yards and seven-eighths of goods 
twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 


cents. 
a 


GIRLS’ APRON, 


(For Illustrations see this Page.) 
No. 4220.—Embroidered edging (gives-a decorative touch 
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to this apron, which is illustrated developed in cross-barred — 


cambric. The body is smoothly adjusted and supports the 
full, straight skirt, which is gathered atthe top. The apron 
possesses a becoming feature in the sectional bertha that is 
fancifully shaped and follows the upver edge of the body, 
which is in low, rounding outline. The closing is made at 
the center of the back with buttons and button-holes, and 
ties tacked to the body are bowed over the closing. — Frill 
sleeves of embroidery complete the apron, which is simply 
constructed and is very protective. 

Lawn, Swiss, linen, gingham, ete., are desirable fabrics 
for the mode, and the bertha may be of all-over embroidery. 

We have pattern No. 4220 in ten sizes for girls from three 
to twelve years of age. To make the-apron for a girl of 
nine years, requires two yards of goods thirty-six inches 
wide, with a yard and five-eighths of edging four and one- 
fourth inches wide for the frill sleeves. Price of pattern, 
7d. or 15 cents. 





—————_——_-_ > 


MISSES’ BLOUSK ETON JACKET, TO BE MADE WITH A STAND- 
ING OR MILITARY TURN-DOWN COLLAR, OR WITHOUT A COLLAR. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4217.—At figure No. 86T in this number of Tue 
DgLINEATOR this jacket is again represented. 


The blouse Eton has acquired very general popularity, | 


and the design here shown will be a very becoming 
‘one for young girls. In the present instance the jacket 
is developed in white flannel combined with red velvet 
and faced with white silk. The back is perfectly 
_ smooth and joins the fronts in shoulder and under-arm 
seams. As the name suggests, the fronts blouse slightly at 
the bottom where they are gathered and may be closed in 
double-breasted style with cord loops and gilt buttons or 
worn open; in the latter case the fronts are turned back in 
rounding revers. At the top the fronts are slightly low, 
and a standing or military turn-down collar that flares 
widely in front may complete the neck; the use of a collar, 
however, is optional. A fitted belt of the red velvet is 
applied to the bottom of the jacket at the back and slightly 
lengthens the mode in front, giving the fashionable dip 
effect. The sleeves are of the close-fitting two-seam variety 
and are finished in cuff effect with stitching. A pointed 
breast pocket finished with a lap is applied to each front 
and gives a military touch to the whole. 

For wear on the golf links an Eton of this description 
may be of red serge with facings of white silk. Cloth, 
pique, etc., are much used for this style of jacket. 

e have pattern No. 4217 in five sizes for misses from 
twelve to sixteen years of age. To make the jacket for a 
miss of twelve years, requires two yards and an eighth of 





Misses’ BLOUSE ETON JACKET, TO BE MADE WITH A STANDING OR 
MILITARY TURN-DOWN COLLAR, OR WITHOUT A COLLAR. 


(For Description see this Fage.) 


flannel twenty-seven inches wide, with one-fourth of a 
yard of velvet twenty inches wide for the belt, pocket- 
laps and inlaying the collar, and half a yard of silk in the 
saino0 width for covering the revers. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. ; 
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GIRLS’ BOX-COAT OR JACKET, To BE CLOSED witH a Fir 
OR VISIBLE BUTTONS. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 
No. 4183,—This stylish coat is shown ina different develop- 





GIRLS’ BOX-COAT OR JACKET, TO BE CLOSED WITH A FLY OR VISIBIB 
BUTTONS. 


(For Description see this Page.) 





MIsSks’ S!INIRT-WAIST, WITH FRONTS FORMING REVERS OVER A¥ 
ATTACHED CHEMISETTE. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


ment at figure No. 88 T in this number of Tae DELINEATOR 

Stone-gray cloth finished with rows of stitching was here 
used for the development of the natty little top-garment. 
The back is broad and seamless and joins the loose fronts 
in under-arm seams that terminate to form vents. The 
coat may be closed in a fly or visibly, and side pockets con- 
cealed by square laps are inserted in the fronts. Above 
the closing the fronts are in slightly low V shape, and a 
deep sailor-collar that has broad ends finishes the neck. 
The close sleeves are shaped with two seams. 

Piqué, duck, Jinen as well as cheviot, serge and flannel 
are suitable for the mode. 

We have pattern No. 4183 in ten sizes for girls from 
three to twelve years of age.. To make the coat for a girl 
of nine years, requires a yard and one-fourth of material 
fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, J0d. or 20 centa 


—_———_-—- > —>_—--__—> 


MISSES’ SHIRT-WAIST, with Fronts Forming REVERS OVER 
AN ATTACHED CIIEMISETTE. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No, 4250.—This novel shirt-waist is shown made of 
delft-blue chambray in combination with white piqué 
The back, which is lengthened by a skirt extension that is 
plaited at the center, has four groups of upright tucks, 
and slight fulness at the lower edge is regulated by gathers. 
The fronts have scanty gathered fulness at the shoulder, 
while that at the waist-line is drawn in by tapes inserted 
in casings. They pouch stylishly and at the top are turned 
back in revers to display an attached chemisette which 
closes through a box-plait at the center. The shirt-waist 
also closes through a box-plait that differs from the other 
in that it is applied. Tie-ends-of the piqué are arranged 


FASHIONS FOR AUGUST, 1900. 


under the revers and knotted in sailor fashion in front. 
The sleeves are in regulation shirt style completed with 
link cuffs, and a white linen collar, attached to a fitted 
band, and a belt of leather are worn. 

Ox-blood gingham was combined with fine white linen in 





4244 





4244 


MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ BOLERO, TO BE CLOSED AT THE 
NECK AND STRAIGHT ACROSS THE BACK, OR CUT 
AWAY IN FRONT AND NOTCHED AT THE BACK. 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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4236 
Misses’ oR GIRLS’ #MussES’ OR GIRLS’ DRESS SLEEVE, IN “1850” 
CLOSE-FITTING STYLE: CONSISTING OF AN UPPER SLEEVE 
SHIRT-W AIST BELLED AT THE ELBOW, WHERE IT MAY BE 
SLEEVE. TURNED UP; AND A BISHOP UNDER-SLEEVE. 
(For Description (SOMETIMES CALLED THE BABY SLEEVE.) 
see this Page.) (For Description see this Page.) 


the reproduction of a pretty shirt-waist made in this style. 

We have pattern No. 4250 in five sizes for misses from 
twelve to sixteen years of age. To make the shirt-waist 
for a miss of twelve years, calls for two yards and one- 
half of goods twenty-seven inches wide, with half a 
yard of piqué in the same width for the collar, tie, chenni- 
sette and for facing the revers. Price of pattern, 10d. 
or 20 cents. 





> 





MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ BOLERO, To BE CLOSED AT THE NECK 
aNpD STRAIGHT ACROSS THE BACK, OR CUT AWAY IN. 
Froyt AND NOTCHED AT THE Back. 

(For Illustrations see this Page. ) 


No. 4244.—The jaunty bolero here represented is very 
simply constructed and is developed in blue vailing, with 
appliqué lace band for garniture. It is snugly adjusted, and 
the fronts are low at the top and join the smooth, seam- 
less back on the shoulders and under the arms. The 
back is notched at the center of the lower edge, but may 
be straight across, and the fronts may be high-necked and 
meet at the throat. The bolero is short and sleeveless. 

Cloth, silk, serge and lace may be used for the design. 

We have pattern No. 4244 in seven sizes from four to 
sixteen years of age. To make the bolero for a miss of 
twelve years, requires threc-eighths of a yard of material 
fortv-four or more inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 


10 cents. 
—__»—___—_—_—- 
MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ CLOSE-FITTING SHIRT-WAIST 
: SLEEVE. 


(For Illustrations see this Page.) 
No. 4236.—The one-seam shirt-waist sleeve here illustra- 
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ted is of the newest shaping. It is comfortably adjusted with 
slight gathered fulness at the top and has the usual slash 
at the back of the wrist finished with an underlap and 
pointed overlap. A straight link cuff gives completion. 

The sleeve will develop pleasingly in all materials appro- 
priate for shirt-waists, such as gingham, silk and cloth. 

We have pattern No. 4236 in seven sizes from four to 
sixteen years of age. To make a pair of sleeves for a miss 
of twelve years, requires a yard and an eighth of goods 
twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, dd. or 


10 cents. 
; Set RCE Eee 


MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ DRESS SLEEVE, IN *18507° STYLE: 
CONSISTING OF AN UprER SLEEVE BELLED AT THE KLBOW, 
WHERE IT MAY BE TURNED Up; anxp A _ BisHor UNDER- 

SLEEVE. (SOMETIMES CALLED THE Baby SLEEVE.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4223.—This fashionable sleeve for young girls is in 
‘©1850 ” style and is sometimes called the Baby sleeve. It 
is illustrated developed in a combination of blue vailing 
and sheer nainsook, with lace edging and ribbon-run 
beading for garniture. The upper siceve, which is in one 
piece, has slight gathered fulness at the top and is belled 
and scolloped at the elbow, where it may flare or be 
turned up in cuff effect, as preferred. The under-sleeve 
reaches to the shoulder and is in bishop style; it is shaped 
with an inside seam and completed with a wristband. 

The mode is particularly desirable for a combination of 
materials and should always harmonize with the waist. 

We have pattern No. 4223 in seven sizes from four to 
sixteen years of age. To make a pair of sleeves for a miss 
of twelve years, requires half a yard of goods forty-four 
inches wide for the upper sleeve, while the bishop under- 
sleeve needs three-fourths of a yard thirty-six inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
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MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ COLLARS, FoR WEAR WITH CoaATs, 
JACKETS, ETC. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4249.—For giving a fresh appearance to a jacket 
slightly the worse for wear, or for heightening the effect- 
iveness of a new jacket, these collars will be found admir- 
able additions to the wardrobe of a young girl. Two 
designs are included in the pattern, both being developed 
in white lawn. The scolloped collur is in rounding outline 
and is decorated with lace edging and finished with stitch- 
ing; it is deepest at the back and extends to the lower edge 





MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ COLLARS, FOR WEAR WITH COATS, JACKETS, ETC. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


of the jacket in front, but may be made plain, if liked. 

The other collar is somewhat shorter and falls square at 
the back; it tapers to points at the lower edge in front 
and is notched on the shoulders, and the corners may be 
round or square, as preferred. 
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Plain or dotted piqné, linen duck, mull or all-over em- 
broidery are appropriate fabrics for making these collars. 
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Missrs’ THREE-PIECE SKIRT, WITH INVERTED BOX-P.alT at THE BAOK. 





ERAL WEAR, CYCLING, GOLFING, OUTING, STORMY WEATHER, AND EQUALLY 


DESIRABLE FOR PIQU£, SERGE, CLOTH AND SIMILAR FABRICS.) 
(For Description see this Page.) 


We have pattern No. 4249 in four sizes from six to fif- 
teen years of age. To make the large collar for a miss of 





LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS, with Turer-PiecE SKIRT. (TO HAVE 
THE BRETELLES AND SLEEVES ‘TUCKED OR GATHERED ) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4199.—Shaped bretelles that extend over the shoul- 
ders give an air of distinction to this pretty 
little frock shown made of white cambric com- 
bined with tucking and embroidered edging, 
and beading run with pale-blue ribbon and 
edving provide ornamentation. The short full 
front is supported by a yoke that joins the gath- 
ered backs in seams on the shoulders. The 
bretelles are tucked to within a short distance 
of the ends both back and front, and the one- 
piece sleeves are also tucked at the wrist, where 
they are completed with narrow cuffs. The 
tucks may be replaced by gathers, if preferred. 
The collar is in standing style. and the waist, 
which is mounted on a smooth lining, closes 
at the back. The three-piece skirt is beauti- 
fied by a ruffle of edging headed ky ribbon- 
run beading; it is gathered all round at the 
top and is joined to the waist, a narrow belt 
being included in the joining. 

We have pattern No. 4199 in six sizes for lit- 
tle girls from two to seven years old. For a girl 
of five years, the dress nceds two yards and one- 
fourth of goods thirty-six inches wide, with 
three-eighths of a yard of fancy tucking twenty 
inches wide, for the collar, yoke and cuffs, anda 
yard and seven-eighths of edging four and one half inches 
wide for the bretelles. Price of pattern, Td. or 15 cents. 
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twelve years, requires five-eighths of a yard of material 
twenty-seven or thirty-six inches wide. The smaller collar 
needs half a yard of goods in either of the 
same widths. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


+> 


MISSES’ THRIEE-PIECKE SKIRT, with INvertep 
Box-P.Lalt aT THE Back. (For GENERAL WEAR, 
CycLing, GOLFING, OUTING, STORMY WEATHER, 
AND EQUALLY DeEsiraBLE FOR Piqut, SEeres, 

CLOTH AND SIMILAR FABRICcs.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 
No. 4191.—At figure No. 86 T in this number 


of Tum DELINEATOR the skirt is again shown. 
As here made up, the stylish and becoming 


skirt issuitable for rainy-day wear, or for golfing 
or other sports, the materjal being tan double- 
faced cloth, with machine-stitching for a finish. 
It consists of a front-gore. and two wide, cir- 


cular portions smoothly fitted at the top by 
single hip darts. Below the hips the skirt un- 
dulates gracefully and measures in the middle 
sizes about two and one-half yards at the 
bottom. The fulness at the back ofthe skirt 
is laid in an under box-plait that is stitched 
down for a short distance at the top, and the 
placket is made at the left side-front seam. 
The mode is also desirable for general wear 
and may be developed in khaki, linen or cloth. 
We have pattern No, 4191 in six sizes for 
misses from twelve to seventeen years of age. 
To make the skirt for a miss of twelve years, 
a yard and five-eighths of goods fifty-four 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents, 


(For GEN- 


will require 
inches wide. 


LITTLE GIRLS’ FRENCH DRESS, Havine a 
Lone Bopy AND Sipg-PLaITED SK1RT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 203.) 


No. 4238.—This original little French 
dress is characterized by a long body and is 
shown developed in white piqué and em- 
broidered insertion and edging. A square- 
cornered bertha made of insertion and edg- 
ing is arranged on the smoothly fitted long-waisted body to 
simulate a square yoke. The front of the body is adjusted 
with darts that terminate under the bertha, and the fulness 
of the skirt is taken up in side plaits, the joining to the 
waist being concealed by a soft sash of blue ribbon passed 
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(To HAVE THE 
BRETELLES AND SLEEVES TUCKED OR GATHERED.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH THREE-PIECE SKIRT. 


through straps secured at the sides. The sash is bowed 
over the closing, which is made at-the,center of the back 
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with buttons and Lutton-holes. .A plain standing collar 
completes the neck, and the close two-seam sleeves are 
trimmed in cuff effect with insertion and edging. 
Blue-and-white plaid linen duck was employed for 
the development of a dress of this description, with 
all-over embroidery for the berthaand edging for dec- 
oration. Lawn, percale, gingham, serge, cheviot, 
flannel, etc., would develop well by the mode. 
We have pattern No. 4238 in six sizes for little girls 
from three to eight years of age. For a girl of five 
years, the dress needs three yards and soven-eighths 
of material twenty-seven inches wide, with two yards 
and one-half of insertion one and one-fourth inch 
wide for the straps and to trim. Price of pattern, 7d. 


or 15 cents. 
pee te, 


LITTLE GIRLS’ DRS&SSS, with PompapocrR YOKE. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4201.—Other views of this dress are shown at 
figures Nos. 81 T and 87T in this magazine. 

A dainty frock for the wee maid is here shown 
made of nainsook, fancy tucking, edging and inser- 
tion, and blue satin ribbon provides decoration. A 
Pompadour yoke supports the gathered front and the 
’ backs that are also gathered and close at the center. 
Frill caps of embroidered edging having mitred corners are 
arranged over the shoulders and fall over the tops of the 
full, one-piece sleeves that are completed with wristbands. 
A narrow belt is included in the joining of the waist and full 
gathered skirt, and a shallow, standing collar is at the neck. 

Dimity, percale, madras, piqué, linen and wash fabrics of 
all descriptions are suitable for the mode, and lace edging 
or embroidery is most favored for decoration. 

We have pattern No. 4201 in six sizes for little girls 
from two to seven years of age. To make the dress for a 
girl of five years, requires two yards and one-half of goods 
thirty-six inches wide, with one-fourth of a yard of fancy 
tucking twenty inches wide for the yoke, a yard and one- 
half of edging five inches wide for the frill caps, and three 
yards and three-fourths of insertion three-fourths of an 
inch wide for the belt, neck-band, wristbands and to trim. 
Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


—___—__-—_— 


LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS’ DRESS, with Rounp YOKE. 
(For Mustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4218.—A different development of this dress is shown 
at figare No. 93 T in this number of Tae DELINEaTor. 

Simplicity is the commendable feature of the pretty 
dress, which is appropriate for little girls or boys. The 
material here employed was sheer white nainsook asso- 
‘ciated with fancy tucking and insertion, decoration being 
supplied by embroidered frills. The upper part of the dress 





LittLz GIRLS’ FRENCH DRESS, HAVING A LONG BODY AND . 
SIDE-PLAITED SKIRT. 


(For Description see Page 202.) 


is a smooth, round yoke which is framed by frills of em- 
broidery and supports the full lower portion that is gath- 
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ered at the center of the front and back and is plain at 
the sides. The dress is closed at the back, and narrow 





LIfTLE GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH POMPADOUR YOKE. 
(For Description see this Page.) 





LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ DRESS, WITH ROUND YOKE. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


wristbands finish the comfortable one-seam bishop sleeves. 
A shallow band with a frill of embroidery is at the neck. 

A hemstitched hem would add considerably to the 
appearance of the dress, which may he made of linen, lawn, 
dimity, batiste, gingham, chambray, cashmere, challis, 
China or India silk and other similar fabrics. 

We have pattern No. 4218 in seven sizes for children 
from one-half to six years of age. Fora child of five years, 
the dress requires three yards of material thirty-six inches 
wide, with one-fourth of a yard of fancy tucking 
twenty inches wide for the yoke, and three-fourths of 
a yard of insertion three-fourths of an inch wide for 
the neck-band and wristbands. Price of pattern, 


Vd. or 15 cents. 
—_—_—_—_—____— 


LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS, wita Skirt ExtrenpDED UP ON 
THE Bopy GIVING A YORE “SFFECT. (TO BE MADE WITH 
Hig o8 Low NECK AND Witn FULL-LENGTH OR SHORT 

SLEEVES. ) 
(Yor INlustrations see Page 204.) 


No. 4212.--This dress is again represented at figure 
No. 92T in this number of THe DEtingEaTor. 

White lawn was here employed in the development 
of the pretty frock, with lace edging and insertion for 
decoration. The dress has a short, smooth body and 
a full skirt that is gathered at the top. The skirt 
joins the lower edge of the body at the sides, but is 
extended .up on the front and back of the body at 
the center to give the effect of a yoke. Fluffy frills 
stand out over the tops of the sleeves, which may be 
made in short, puff style or full length with puffs, 
as desired. When the frock is made high-necked a 


standing collar gives completion, and when low at the 
neck a band of the insertion follows-the edge. 
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For party wear a frock of white point d’esprit was made 
over a plain slip of pale-pink Liberty silk, and insertion and 
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4212. 


LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH SKIRT EXTENDED UP ON THE Bopy WIvVING A YOKE 


(TO BE MADE WITH HIGH OR LOW NECK AND 
FULL-LENGTH OR SHORT SLEEVES.) 


(For Description see Page 2062 ) 


EFFECT. 


pale-pink 
satin ribbon 
gave effect- 
ive decora- 
tion. 

We have 
pattern No. 
4212 inseven 
sizes for lit- 
tle girls from 
two to eight 
years of age. 
To make the 





LITTLE GIRLS' OR BOYS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED BOX-COAT. dress for a 
CLOSED TO THE NECK AND HAVING girl of five 

A Fancy COLLAR. years, will 

(For Description see this Page.) requi rethree 

yards and 


one-fourth of goods thirty-six inches wide. 
tern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


Price of pat- 
eee a 
LitTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED BOX-COAT, 


CLOSED TO THE NECK AND HAVING A FANCY COLLAR. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4247.—This stylish little cloth coat is appropriate for 
either girls or boys and will prove a useful garment for 
seneral wear during the cool days of Summer. It is loosely 
adjusted, being in box style, and has under-arin seams 
tnat terminate above square-cornered vents. The coat is 
donble-breasted and possesses an attractive feature in the 
rather deep, scolloped collar. Squaro-cornered Japs 
conceal the openings to inserted side-pockets in the 
fronts, and a rolling collar gives completion. The 
sleeves are in comfortable two-seam style with slight 
gathered fulness at the top, and the closing is made 
to the throat with buttons and button-holes. 

Serge, flannel, duck and piqué are materials suited 
to the design, with braid or stitching for trimming. 

We have pattern No. 4247 in seven sizes from two 
to eight years of age. To make the coat for a little 
girl or boy of five years, requires a yard and an eighth 
of goods fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. 
or 15 cents. 

———_—______—- 
LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS’ DOUBLE- BREASTED 
BOX -REEFER, witu Sattor Couzar. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4222.—A sailor collar in fanciful outline at the 
front gives character to this jaunty little box-reefer 
made of blue cloth with rows of black braid for orna- 
mentation and stitching for the finish. The reefer, which is 
suitable for either a girl or boy, shows the loose adjustment 
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characterizing the box modes. It is shaped with undcr- 

arm seams that terminate a short distance from the lower 
edge to form vents and closes in double-breasted style 
with buttons and button-holes. Above the closing the 
reefer is slightly low, and the neck is completed with 
a sailor collar that falls deep and square at the back. 
Laps conceal the openings to pockets inserted in the 
fronts, and the close-fitting sleeves are finished in cuff 
effect with stitching. 

Serge, cheviot, cloth of medium and light weight, 
cte., are desirable for the reproduction of the mode, 
and braid or stitching gives the most approved finish. 

We have pattern No, 4222 in seven sizes for children 
from two to eight vears of age. For a child of five 
years, the box-reefer requires a yard and one-fourth 
of goods fifty-four inches wide.- Price of pattern, 
7d. or 15 cents. 
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LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOY'S PLAITED JACKET, wits 
ADJUSTABLE SAILOR—COLLAR AND HAVING THE 
PLalts STITCHED IN TUCK FASHION. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 4203.—By referring to figure No. 87 T in this 
magazine this jacket may be seen differently made up. 


Fashions for little men and women display many ° 


characteristics of the styles of their elders. This 
little jacket shown developed in mode cloth associated 
with white piqué and decorated with embroidered edging 
and insertion is a style that will be generally favored. 
The arrangement of the fulness in plaits that are stitched 
like tucks lends a fashionable air to the mode. The 
tucks turn toward the center at the front and back and 
extend from the top to belt depth, below which they are 
allowed to flare. The jacket is smooth at the sides, and the 
closing is made to the throat: in double-breasted style. A 
belt of the material passed through straps attached at each 
side of the back and secured at the front draws the garment 
in comfortably close at the waist. The adjustable sailor- 
collar has broad stole-ends and is attached beneath the roll- 





LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ DOUBLE-BREASTED BOX-REEFER, WITH SAILOR 
COLLAR. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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LITTLE GIRLS’ OR, BOYS’ PLAITED JACKET, WITH ADJUSTABLE SAILOR-COLLAR 


AND HAVING THE PLAITS STITCHED IN TUCK FASHION. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


ing collar, and the two-seam sleeves are comfortably fitted. 
Piqué and all-over embroidery, also serge, flannel and 


—— 
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cheviot and homespun will pleasingly develop the mode. of lawn. One of the collars is shaped with broad stole- 
We have pattern No. 4203 in seven sizes for children ends and is in square outline, but, if preferred, the corners 
from two to eight may be rounded. The 
yearsofage. To make other collar may also 
the jacket for a child be in square or round- 
of five years, requires ing outline at the back 
a yard and five-eighths and has tapering ends 
of goods fifty-four in- that frame the neck 
ches wide, witb a yard in V outline and lap 
of piqué twenty-seven stylishly. 
inches wide for the All-over embroidery 
belt and sailor collar. would develop pretty 
Price of pattern, 7d. collars of this descrip- 
or 15 cents. tion, as would also fine 
white linen lawn, em- 
broidered batiste, 
joined rows of inser- 
tion, bengaline, etc. 
We have pattern No. 
4246 in tliree sizes for 
children from three to 
nine years of age. To 
make the collar with 
the ends lapped, for a 
tractive collars will child of six years, re- 
lend a-dainty appear- quires five-eighths of.a 
ance to a plain jacket 4246 yard of material twen- 
or coat and will be LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ COLLARS, FOR WEAR WITH COATS, JACKETS, ETC. ty-seven or thirty-six 
found useful adjuncts ror Dedcripdolaca this Page) inches wide. Forthe 
to little girls’ or boys’ ; i a a oe | collar with the ends 
wardrobes. The col- meeting, half a yard 
lars are shown developed in white piqué and decorated of goods in the same widths will be needed. Price of 
with frills of embroidery headed by narrow stitched bands pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


Se 


LITTLE GIRLS’ OR 

BOYS’ COLLARS, For 

WEAR WITH COATS, 
JACKETS, ETC. 


(For Illustrations see 
this Page.) 


No. 4246.— These at- 











the closing is made at the back. A shirt- 
waist may replace the vest if preferred. 
The short trousers are shaped with the 
usual inside and outside leg seams and 
, are fitted over the hips by darts. The clos- 
PP ST ey Ie I er OO ing is made with buttons and button- 
POPE ASSO NP TEN holes at the sides. 

Venetian cloth, cheviot, homespun, 
and similar fabrics are suitable for the 
LITTLE BOYS' MIDDY SUIT: consistinG oF A SAILOR JACKET reproduction of suits of this description. A jaunty suit 

WITH REMOVABLE COLLAR, SHORT TROUSERS WITHOUT A FLy, axp. = Was Of gray cloth of medium weight decorated with but- 
A Mrppy VEST THAT MAY BE REPLACED BY A SuirtT-W AIST. 


(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4210.—An attractive suit fur the small boy is here 
shown developed in blue serge combined with white piqué 
and decorated with buttons and embroidered emblems. 
The © sailor 
jacket is 
shortand has 
flaringfronts 
that may be 
drawn _ to- 
gether by a 
cord loop, if 
desired. At 
the top the 
fronts are 
low, and the 
eee LITTLE Boys’ BLOUSE COSTUME, =m KILT ATTACHED TO AN UNDER- 
by a perman- " 
; | ent sailor- 
421 collar over 

which is tons and rows of machine-stitching. In this instance a 


LiTTLE Boys’ MIDDY SUIT. CONSISTING OF A SAILOR =worn a re- shirt-waist of fine white lawn and embroidery was worn 
JACKET WITH REMOVABLE COLLAR, SHORT TROUS- = novablesail- instead of the vest. 
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(For Description see Page 206.) 





si “ ee ee ae A Aaa ae THAT or-collar. We have pattern No. 4210 in eight sizes for little boys 
oe The two-_ from three to ten years of age. Fora boy of seven years, 
(For Description see this. Page:) seam sleeves it needsa yard and a half of goods fifty-four inches wide 


are com-_ for the jacket and trousers, and a yard and an eighth of 
fortably adjusted and are stitched to simulate round cuffs. goods twenty-seven inches wide for the vest and removable 
The Middy vest is completed with a narrow band, and collar. Price of pattern, 10d. or/20 cents. 
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LITTLE BOYS’ BLOUSE COSTUME, witn KILT ATTACHED TO 
AN UNpeR-Bopy, 
(For Illustrations see Page 205.) 


No. 4205.—At figure No. 89T in this number 
DeELINEATOR this costume is again represented. 

Blue and white flannel are here effectively combined for 
the costume, and blue braid supplies the simple decoration. 
The Llouse is perfectly plain and closes at the center of 
the front with buttons and button-holes through a box- 
plait formed at the edge of the left front. It is drawn 
in close ct the lower edge by an elastic inserted in 
a hem, and droops in char- 
acteristic fashion all round. 
The deep, rolling collar is in 
rounding outline and flares 
widely in front, and the full 
bishop sleeves ure completed 
with straight cuffs, 

The kilt exirt is laid in 
backward-turning plaits at 
each side, this arrangement 
giving the effect of a broad 
box-plait at the center of the 
front. It is supported by a 
smooth, high-necked under- 
body closed at the back. 

Seasonable costumes may 
be made in this style of 
piqué, duck, Galatea, Mar- 
scilles, serge, etc., and the 
collar and cuffs may be of a 
contrasting color or mate- 
rial. The collar of a white 
piqué costuine would be at- 
tractive developed in all- 
over embroidery and edged 
with an embroidered frill. 

We have pattern No. 4205 
in four sizes for little boys 
from two to five years of age. 
To make the costume for a 
boy of tive years, will re- 
qui.e three yards and tbhree- 
fourths of blue flannel twen- 
ty-seven inches wide, with 
half a yard of white flannel 
in the same width for the 
collar and cuffs. Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


of TuE 


4196 


> 





LITTLE BOYS’ RUSSIAN 
DRESS. witu DIAGONAL 
CLOSING. 

.For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No, 4227.—The Russian 
modes are slways popular 
for boys, and this simple lit- 
tlo frock developed in white 
piqué decorated with em- 
broidery is both comfortable 
and attractive. The fronts 
are smoothly adjusted, the 
left front extending to the 
right shoulder and closing 
diazonally with buttons and 
button-holes. The back, which extends to the waist, is 
also snoothly fitted and is made with a center seam; 
it supports a full back-skirt which is laid in side plaits 
and its joinin to the backs is concealed by straps that lap 
and close with a button and button-hole at the center. 
The sleeves are loosely adjusted with slight fulness at the 
top and totto:n and are finished with straight cuffs. A 
rolling co lar that flares in front completes the neck. 

The mola may be suitably developed in serge, cheviot, 
flannel, cloth, Galatea, duck, etc., with braid or appliqué 
lace for decoration. 

We have pattern No. 4227 in four sizes for little boys 
froin two to five yeurs of age. To make the dress for a boy 





4192 


LITTLE Boys’ BLOUSE, WITH SAILOR COLLAR. 
(For Description see this Page.) 





LITTLE BoOYs’ RUSSIAN DRESS, WITH DIAGONAL CLOSING. 
(For Description see this Page.) 





LITTLE Boys’ RUSSIAN DRESS. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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of five years, needs two yards and five-eighths of goods 
twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents, 


——————__ 


LITTLE BOYS’ RUSSIAN DRESS. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4196.—This becoming dress is pictured serviceably 
developed in Galatea with embroidered insertion and edg- 
ing for decoration. The wide left front of the body over- 
laps the smooth narrow right front and has its fulness regu- 
luted by gathers at the top and bottom. The fulness in the 
back of the body is taken 
up in three backward-turn- 
ing tucks at each side of the 
center, and a deep, rolling 
collar that flares broadly at 
the front gives completion 
at the neck. The sleeves 
are in one-seam style and 
have straight cuffs. Gath- 
ers collect the fulness in the 
skirt, which is joined to the 
lower edge of the body, and 
the closing is made invisibly 
at the right side. A remov- 
able belt of the material is 
worn, but may be replaced 
by a leather belt if preferred. 

Madras, drilling, piqué, 
linen, serge. gingham, etc., 
may be selected for the 
dress and braid, or any pre- 
ferred garniture may be 
used. <A serviceable dress 
made in this style of Mar- 
seilles had the collar devel- 
oped in all-over embroidery. 

We have pattern No. 4196 
in four sizes for little boys 
from two to five years of 
age. To make the dress for 
a boy of five years, calls for 
two yards and seven-eighths 
of goods twenty-seven jnch- 
es wide. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 


——_»_ 


LITTLE BOYS’ BLOUSE, 
W1TH SAILOR COLLAR. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


re No. 4192.—Thia blouse is 
illustrated developed in a 
combination of white Jawn 
BIS RISE ag and all-over embroidery, 
AUN DNS with insertion and edging 
nace” for decoration. The gar- 
nent is very simply adjusted 
and is drawn in on an elastic 
at the waist to droop in the 
regulation way all round. 
A sailor collar mounted on 
a band and having broad 
ends is a pretty feature of 
the mode, and the closing 
of the blouse is made be- 
neath a box-plait formed in the left front. ‘The sleeves are 
in full one-seain style, and are given completion by pointed 
turn-back cuffs mounted on wristbands. 

A serviceable blouse of this description is of blue and 
white serge with narrow silk braid for decoration. Piqué, 
duck, chambray, gingham, madras, China and India silks, 
etc., are appropriate materials for the blouse. 

We have pattern No. 4192 in seven sizes for little boys 
from two to eight years of age. To make the blouse for a 
boy of seven years, requires a yard and seven-eighths of 
goods thirty-six inches wide, with half a yard of all-over 
embroidery twenty inches wide, for the collar and cuffs. 
Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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DRAWN-WORK. 


TABLE-CENTER IN DRAWN-WORK. 


Fiacvre No. 1.—In this illustration is depicted a magnifi- 
cent center-piece for the table, the original size of which is 
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inches. As 
will be seen by 
a casual observation 
there is a very wide bor- 
der of drawn-work below the 
deep hem; this is really a triple 
border composed of three entirely 
different insertions of drawn-work, each 
quite distinct in itself and having only a tiny 

strip of the linen separating it from another. 

Inthe center of the middle insertion is worked a design 
different from the rest, composed of medallions, framed on 
either side by hour-glass shaped forms which are novel and 
afford an outline which shows the medallions to advantage. 

For the design at the side the upper and lower borders 
are the same as the one just referred to, but the center has a 
elicit variation, the medallions being of a different form 
from those in the other border. 

The linen employed for making this center-piece is of the 
heavy sort. though very closely woven, and the threads when 
drawn tozether, as seen in the insertion nearest the center, 
form raised bars, while the lattice-work at the back is 
knotted by the worker. 

Each corner is formed of nine meddllions wrought with 
the greatest taste and delicacy. In the two corners illus- 
trated there are eleven different designs, but it is left to the 
option of the worker whether this be copied exactly or two or 
three dlesigns used to carry out the same effect. Some prefer 
a staid revularity and sameness ahout the work, while others 
desire a commingling of the various designs and stitches. 

This center-piece may well be considered a study, from 







which many table-centers, doilies, etc., may be worked. 
There are so many different designs and stitches that any 
number of pieces of divers character may be worked by 
simply copying a portion of this and repeating the pat- 
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To a stu- 

dent of this art 

a piece of work of 

ago" this kind is invaluable. 
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TUMBLER DOILY. 

Fieure No, 2.—This little doily is one 
of a design which has found wide popu- 
larity. The center is of the all-over pattern formed 
in tiny circles, with the working: thread crossed 

through the center. Beyond this is a narrow strip of the 
linen and an insertion which is very easily worked. In 
the corners formed by this are woven Greek crosses. The 





FiagctreE No. 2.—TuMBLER DOILY. 


wide border is of a very simple design and with its accom- 
panying corner-pieces needs no_-further comment. The 
whole is finished with a very narrow_heinstitched hem. 
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CHILDREN AND THEIR ILLS.* 


By GRACE PECKHAM MURRAY, M. D. 
No. VII.- CROUP AND DIPHTHERIA. 


THE CROUPY CHILD. 


Croup and diphtheria are the terrors of the nursery, for 
they seize the robust child as well as the sickly. A croupy 
child is a constant anxiety to the parent. Why should one 
child be croupy and another not, is a question that is often 
asked. Certain children inherit the tendency to croup, but 
the majority suffer because they take cold easily and the 
mucous membranes of the throat are not healthy and in the 
proper state. A child that is susceptible should be looked 
after, and the membranes of the nasal passages, the mouth 
and the throat brought into a condition of health. In the 
preceding paper it was shown how the digestive tract suffers 
from these same defects. The croupy child takes cold 
easily —if a draught occurs; if the wind is raw and cold 
when it is taken out for an airing and it has not sufficient 
protection; if it creeps on the floor and the cold air from 
under the doors strike it; if it is carried without protection 
from a very warm room into one which is less so or through 
a draughty hall. Frequently a child catches cold in Winter 
from the cold glass of the window, against which it presses 
its face to look out; or from a draught from the window at 
night when it has kicked off the bed-clothes. : 

To avoid all of these dangers it is not necessary that the 
child be brought up as a hot-house plant. The croupy child 
should be judiciously toughened. After the hot bath its 
chest and throat, should be sponged with cold water. It 
should not be bundled up too warmly, for in that case it 
will become overheated and feel the strong contrast between 
the heat and the cold. It should be accustomed to the open 
air and taken out regularly. The windows of the sleeping 
voom should not remain closed, but the air should be kept 
fresh. The room, however, should not be allowed to become 
very cold, as often happens in Winter when the fires of the fur- 
nace are banked at night so that no heat comes up and the tem- 
perature falls very tow toward morning. Chilly temperature is 
a great factor toward causing the croupy attack which 
comes on during the ‘‘ wee sma’ hours.”” Then, too, the coal 
gas escaping from the furnace during the state of arrested 
combustion may produce it. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY CROUP. 


There are several conditions of the larynx to which the 
name of croup has been applied. To the anxious mother a 
hoarse. barking cough, a spasm of the larynx which produces 
suffocation of a greater or less degree, means croup, the 
severity of the attack being gauged by the gravity of the 
symptoms. These may be produced by a spasm of the 
larynx, the result of catching cold or indigestion, a convul- 
sive manifestation of a disturbance in the system of the child, 
or there may be a catarrbal inflammation of the larynx. 
This spasmodic croup may come because of cutting the teeth 
or may be the result of prolonged crying. 

Then, again, catarrhal spasm of the larynx is called croup. 
A child who has a cold and hoarseness and has played about 
all day, barking occasionally and having a catarrhal dis- 
charge, wakes about midnight oppressed for breath, coughs 
and chokes, becomes purple in the face, and every time it 
draws a breath makes a strident, grating noise which can be 
heard through the house. After an hour or two the child 
xrows more at ease and the attack passes off, to be repeated 
the next night with less severity, and again the third night in 
a still milder form. The severity of these attacks varies 
greatly, and sometimes the symptoms are truly. alarming. 
Parents can console themselves with the thought that croup of 
this kind is seldom—some authorities say never—fatal. It is 
what is known as false croup and is due to cold. some error 
of the diet or to some retlex troable from the teeth or bowels. 


a ee 


*The Well Child vs. The Sick Child, January ; The Sick Child. Feb- 
ruary ; Nervous Troubles of the Child, March; The Fevers of Child- 
hood, April ; Measles and the Like, May; Mumps and Diseased 
Glands, June: Disorders of the Digestive Apparatus, July. 


The true croup is characterized by the formation of a 
membrane in the larynx. If this appears without any other 
complication, the disease is almost invariably true diphtheria ; 
it is also diphtheria when it comes as a epreading of that 
disease from the nose or throat. It is not true dipbtheritic 
croup when it is a complication of measles, scarlet fever or 
influenza. It is very difficult in the beginning to distinguish 
the false croup from the dangerous diphtheritic croup, as 
the symptoms are the same as those given for catarrhai diph- 
theria. The child may be ailing in the beginning, be hoarse 
and have the harsh cough, some catarrh and a little fever 
and occasionally trouble with breathing. These symptoms 
increase in severity, and by night the child is decidedly 
worse, tossing about and struggling for breath. The pinched 
and blue appearance, the loud breathing and rapidly rising 
temperature strike terror to the mother’s heart. The child 
may cough up or vomit the membrane which is choking him 
to death, and then the relief is immediate. He is no longer 
cold, pale and clammy, breathing with the greatest diffi- 
culty, and if the membrane does not form again he has a 
chance for life. Sometimes the symptoms develop so rapidly 
that the child dies in a few hours, before it can be relieved. 
This is more often true with infants, death taking place in 
thirty-six to forty-eight hours if not prevented by treatment. 


NEW THEORIES IN REGARD TO DIPHTHERIA. 


The appearance of a membrane in the throat and nose, a 
gray substance which could be removed only with difficulty 
and when removed left a raw and bleeding surface, was sup- 
posed to be evidence of the presence of diphtheria. In 1883 
a scientist named Klebs discovered the bacillus of diphtheria, 
which was shaped like a tiny rod, sometimes slightly bent, 
and in the same year Loeffler completed the investigations 
which confirmed the discovery of Klebs. The two names 
have been given to the germ—the Klebs-Loeffler bacillus. 
Little was thought about the discovery or done in regard 
to it until five or more years later, when investigations were 
extensively carried on. and the conclusion was reached that 
this organism was the cause of true diphtheria, since it was 
always found present in such cases, and animals inoculated 
with it had the disease. It has been decided that when 
this germ is not found the case is not true but false diph- 
theria, which is not contagious. The diphtheria follow- 
ing fevers, measles, and associated with similar conditions, 
does not display the Klebs-Loeffler bacillus, but only those 
of inflammation. 

The Board of Health of New York City has established a 
laboratory for the examination of specimens from the throats 
of persons suspected by physicians of having dipbtheria. 
These specimens can be left at different apothecaries 
throughout the city; receptacles for them are prepared for 
distribution to physicians and directions are given in regard 
to collecting them. These procedures have had a two-fold 
effect: they have given a chance for experimentation on a 
large scale, and they also have prevented the spread of the 
disease by making the discovery of diphtheria certain, for it 
has been found that many sore throats supposed to be 
innocent contained the deadly bacillus, and while the indi- 
vidual who had the disease was having a comparatively 
harmless experience he was capable of passing it on to 
another who might suffer the extreme penalty. It has also 
been discovered that the diphtheria germs may exist in the 
mouth and throat of an individual without occasioning much 
disturbance, and that he may give the contagion to another 
in which the result9 are most virulent. 


REGARDING ANTITOXINE, 


In 1890 experiments were made which showed that. an ani- 
mal which had received injections of the toxic principles of 
the disease after a time became uninfluenced by them; and 
not only that, but the serum—that is, the, watery part of the 
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blood—of such an animal if injected into another animal 
would render the latter safe from contracting the disease 
and would, if already suffering from it, greatly lessen its 
effects and hasten a recovery. The report of a large number 
of cases of diphtheria successfully treated after this manner, 
read at the Medical Congress of 1894, drew the attention of 
the medical world to the method of fighting diphtheria by the 
means of antitoxine. It has been found that antitoxine, to 
be effective, should be introduced into the system at the 
earliest possible moment within the first two days. If it is 
difficult to tell whether the child has true diphtheria or not, 
itis not necessary to delay the administration of the anti- 
toxine. If three days have elapsed since the commencement 
of the disease, the antitoxine cannot be depended upon to 
show the proper results. 

It is to be expected that only the family physician will 
administer the antitoxine, but it may be useful to know the 
facts in regard to it. The serum of horses is used. This 
is put up by boards of health in large cities and by exten- 
sive manufacturers of drugs. The bottles contain single 
doses, and the serum is injected by a syringe which is made 
for the purpose. The dose 18 measured by “units.” An 
infant or a mild case should receive one thousand units, The 
child over two years from fifteen hundred to two thousand 
units. If the improvement has not taken place at the end of 
twelve or sixteen hours, the antitoxine can be repeated, the 
dose being lessened by five hundred units from the dose 
previously given. It is rarely necessary to administer the 
third dose. The dangers of antitoxine have been exagcer- 
ated. The greatest authorities say that there are nove of a 
nature to deter one from using it. The site of the injection 
may become swollen and inflamed, but if care is taken first 
to cleanse perfectly the syringe and the spot of injection, 
there should not be much disturbance from it. A rash 
covering the body often came in the earlier days of its use, 
but it is found that this is lessened or prevented by using a 
serum which is more concentrated. The results of its use 
are most gratifying. The membrane ceases to spread. It 
becomes softened and loosened, and the child shows great 
improvement in the first twenty-four hours. 


PREVENTIVE MEASURES. 


Since diphtheria is propagated by means of a contagion 
which is taken in through the air one breathes, it can be seen 
that preventive measures are of the utmost importance. 
These are the isolation of the patient and the careful observ- 
ance of all the directions given in the article on ‘* The Fevers 
of Childhood,’’? which appeared in Tue DeE.ineator for 
April. Other children should be carefully kept away from 
the sick one. If they have not been exposed, it is safer to 
send them out of the house. If they have been exposed but 
show no signs of the disease, they should be quarantined for 
a few days. It should be two weeks after a case of sickness 
in the house before they are sent to school or mingle with 
other children. The best course is to have the microscopic 
examination for the Klebs-Loeffler bacillus and keep up the 
quarantine as long as this is found in the discharges of the 
throat. It has been found that antitoxine injections act as a 
protection, the efficacy extending over only the short period 
of a month; but it is well to have this done when children 
have been exposed, the same as vaccination is done for those 
who have been exposed to smallpox. Itis said that a second 
attack of true diphtheria is rare; in fact, quite as uncommon 
as a second attack of measles or scarlet fever. The virulence 
of the attack depends upon its location. The most common 
site for the membrane is the tonsils, and when the membrane 
comes there the disease is apt to be mild. It is more severe 
in the pharynx, on the soft palate, the nose and mouth and, 
worst of all, when it comes in the larynx, since it blocks up 
the air passages; however, in these cases it has been found 
that antitoxine is the most efficacious. 

The contagion of diphtheria can be spread by every article 
that comes in contact with the patient; hence al! books, toys 
and linen should be destroyed after having been in use in a 
diphtheria case, and the disinfection cannot be too thorough. 
The poison usually develops in a very short time, from twelve 
hours to two days. Children who have diphtheria should 
not play with the pet cats or dogs, as these can carry the 
contagion in their fur. Attendants on a diphtheria case 
should not take their meals nor sleep in the room in which 
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the patient lies. They should spray their throats constantly 
with antiseptic gargles. The Seiler’s tablets are very good 
and can be obtained from any apothecary. Dissulve one in 
four tablespoonfuls of water and rinse the mouth and gargle 
the throat with the solution every two or three hours. The 
saturated solution of boracic acid is also good as a mouth 
wash and disinfectant. 


TREATMENT OF CROUP AND DIPHTIIERIA. 


It has been shown that croup is of various forms and that 
one form of diphtheria is true croup. All these different 
kinds of croup need the same attention; namely, the clearing 
of the Jarynx from the products of inflammation which block 
the tiny passage through which the air passes in its way 
to and from the lungs over the vocal cords. If the child is 
made to vomit, this loosens the obstruction and in many 
instances makes the child cough it up; it also increases the 
flow of mucus. The emetic of hot water can be given, or 
hot water with wine of ipecac, or five grains of sulphate of 
zinc, but the quickest and easiest way is to tickle the back 
of the throat with the finger or with a feather. If the child 
has been inclined to be croupy through the day, it is better, 
if breathing badly, to awaken it two or three times dur- 
ing the night and give a warm drink; this moistens the 
mucous membrane and prevents the dryness and tickling 
sensation of the throat which may be the means of bringing 
on a spasm. 

The child should be made to perspire. Heat can be applied 
about the throat by the means of poultices. Be sure to pro- 
tect the child from catching more cold in pursuing these 
methods. <A good vaporizer or croup kettle should be made 
ready. A tent should be improvised over the crib. This 
can be done by placing a sheet or blanket over an umbrella 
that has been spread, or by tying some pieces of wood to 
the posts of the crib or stretching strings from post to post. 
The kettle can be placed on a firm box by the crib side, so 
that the steam can be readily introduced into the tent. Care 
should be taken that the child have fresh air about the face. 
The steam loosens the membrane. Often medicated vapors 
are used, especially the disinfecting medications in diphtheria, 
such as carbolic acid. Lime water and bicarbonate of soda 
are supposed to have a dissolving action on the membrane. 
Creosote and turpentine are also thought to be healing. In 
diphtheria calomel is sublimed so that the fumes will fill the 
tent in the same manner as steam: ten or fifteen grains are 
burned every few hours. A hot bath with a little mustard 
added is sometimes useful in croup. In cases of diphtheria 
the room should be kept quiet and cool. The nourishment 
should be given frequently; milk is especially good for the 
throat. Beef juice and stimulants can be given. Before 
antitoxine was used the local applications to the throat were 
thought to be of the greatest importance. The throat should 
be irrigated with a solution of the peroxide of hydrogen 
diluted with lime water or some other antiseptic. 

The medication must be in the hands of a physician, and 
it should be remembered that delay in sending for an able 
one is dangerous and may prove fatal, for the disease must be 
fought in the first forty-eight hours to be combated success- 
fully. It acts upon all the internal organs, causing in- 
flammatory conditions. It also may give rise to a para- 
lysis of the muscles and interfere with the heart itself, 
sometimes causing death when recovery seems assured. 
The child should be kept very quiet and in bed until these 
later dangers are past. In extreme cases of croup and 
diphtheria, when the child may seem in danger of suffocation, 
life can be saved only by prompt resort to tracheotomy or 
intubation of the larynx. ‘Tracheotomy is an operation by 
which a hole is made in the windpipe below the point where 
the membrane has blocked it. A tube is introduced, and the 
child breathes easily and comfortably through this until the 
disease has disappeared. This operation seldom needs to be 
performed, the simpler and better device in every way being 
what is known as intubation. This consists in passing a 
tube down into the windpipe, which keeps the passage from 
closing and gives enough space for the child to breath com- 
fortably. 

Mothers who live in fear of the croup can take comfort in 
the fact that the severe and fatal type is comparatively rare, 
and that modern methods have greatly reduced the number 
of deaths occurring from the disease and from diphtheria. 
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Elbow and lingerie sleeves are still very muchin vogue; the 
style is a charming one, particularly in view of the assort- 


ment of Summer goods adapted to it. Usually the lingerie 
or under sleeve is of some soft, sheer fabric, while above the 
ebow the material is that of which the dress is made. Nun’s- 
vailing, light-weight cloth and Summer silks are given a new 
dlistinction by the lingerie sleeve; batiste, fine mull and also 
all-over laces are appropriate in combination with any of the 
textiles mentioned, and a full vest of the sheer white goods 
is frequently added. 

Finely tucked dotted Swiss was used for the full vest, 


revers, wide, folded girdle and liugerie sleeves in a stylish 
tucked waist of corr-colored crinkled taffeta. The back 
was cut low to disclose a shallow, round yoke, and the fronts 
fell back in revers, showing the full vest of tucked dotted 
Swiss. The shoulders were very broad and the silk sleeves 
scarcely reached the clbow. The bottom of the full sleeve of 
dotted Swiss was finished with two bands of narrow black 
velvet ribbon; an additional fcaturc was the stock-collar of 
black velvet ribbon with bow and long ends falling to the 
waist in front. The skirt was tucked all round, the tucks 
being free about the foot, and the fulness flarcd stylishly. 
Skirts of mohair and also of serge and cloth are usually 
laid in tucks or plaits all around or in clusters and are 
worn over a skirt of tine whitc lawn handsomely trimmed 
with lace or embroidery, or over a drop skirt of white taffeta 


or India silk finished around the bottom with an accordion- . 


plaited flounce or several narrow corded or finely tucked 
ruffles. These skirts may be purchased already tucked or 
plaited and may be easily hung and finished by the home dress- 
maker. A suit of cream-colored mohair intended for wear 
at a fashionable seaside resort consisted of a tucked Eton 
jacket and a skirt tucked all around and opening invisibly at 
the left side beneath a tuck; the skirt was finished around the 
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bottom, which gracefully flared, with several 
rows of machine-stitching. The tucks in 
the back, fronts and close-fitting sleeves 
of the jacket ran diagonally, and a stitched 
band of the goods gave a neat completion 
to the outer edges of the garment. The especial 
features in the Kton were the narrow vest ex- 
tensions of stitched white taffeta on each side 
of the fronts, and the flare collar. Three clus- 
ters of tiny gilt bullet buttons were arranged 
on the edges of the vest extensions. <A waist 
of batiste having Cluny appliqués all over it made the costume 
thoroughly appropriate for ceremonious outdoor wear. <A 
stylish though simple hat of white Milan straw of the short- 
back sailor type, having soft drapery and a chou of white satin 
Liberty upon which medallions of Cluny were appliquéed, 
was designed to wear with this gown. Another charming 
accessory was a bright-red coaching parasol, which gave 
an effective touch of color to the mode. 

The revival of mohair and alpaca in the old wood-browns 
and Quaker-grays is a noticeable feature this season. These 
fabrics are especially recommended for dresses intended for 
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NOVELTIES IN CANVAS WEAVES 


actual service, as the wiry quality of the textile prevents 
creasing or wrinkling and the smovth surface sheds dust 
readily. Travelling dresses of brown or gray, made with a 
three-piece skirt having dart-tucks in yoke outline and a 
tucked or plain Eton jacket without a collar and ornamented 
with gilt or gun-metal buttons, would be stylish and practical. 
Separate skirts of glacé mohair in black, brown and 
gray will be worn with shirt-waists by women who ap- 
preciate comfort, though many may prefer a_ skirt of 
light-weight double-faced cloth in brown, blue, gray or 
Oxford made short enough to clear the ground all around. 
Skirts of these woolen materials worn with a shirt-waist of 
madras, cotton cheviot or piqué would be in the most ap- 
proved style for outdoor sports or tramping in the wvods, 
a shirt-waist of light-weight flannel in a becoming and 
serviceable color could be worn when the weather is cool, 
and would remove the necessity of carrying a jacket. A 
piqué stock and bow tie ora high, turn-down linen collar with 
bow or Ascot tie should be chosen with either the flannel or 
tailored wash waists, and the belt should be of patent-leather 
or suede. Thick-soled shoes and a plain straw sailor or felt 
Alpine are fitting accompaniments to outing costumes. 
Outing suits for occasions of all kinds are made from 
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figured or plain piqué, duck, linen, crash and khaki, and 
there are numerous picturesque and useful designs for their 
development. For golf, cycling, boating, tennis and other 
sports one may choose that best suited to her individuality. 
Golf skirts are usually plaid upon both sides, while for 
cycling less conspicuous effects prevail. A bright-red jacket 
or golf cape will be worn over a shirt-waist of red or green 
flannel decorated with bright brass buttons bearing emblem- 
atic designs, or a shirt-waist of madras with the emblems 
printed on it in a contrasting cclor. 

Yachting dresses of khaki trimmed with bright-red silk 
and brass buttons will vie in popularity with those of serge 
and flannel. The touch of character given by the trimming 
is very pleasing. 

A pretty morning dress for the sea-shore or a yachting 
party is made of white linen associated with scarlet linen and 
having a tie of scarlet silk. The skirt is laid in tucks at the 
sides and back, the tucks being deepest at the front and 
rraduating toward the back, and has a graceful flare to the 
bottom. The tucked blouse- waist is emphasized by the large, 
square sailor-collar of white linen ornamented with bands of 
the red linen stitched all over at regular inte, vals, and the 
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STRIPED SILKS AND COTTONS. 


shield and standing collar of red linen. An emblem is 
embroidered in white silk on the shield. A sailor knot in the 
red silk gives an attractive finish where the ends of the 
sailor collar meet. The two-seam sleeves have flaring cuffs 
of red linen, and a narrow stitched belt of the red linen is 
worn. A sailor hat of white linen canvas, stitched, with a 
fold of red silk around the crown and a large bow disposed 
directly in front, was intended to wear with the costume. 
A white chiffon veil, to protect the eyes, and a bright-red 
parasol may be added. White canvas shoes may be worn 
with this gown. 

Challis gowns will never lose the general popularity which 
they have acquired by years of satisfactory service. The 
light and durable qualities of these soft goods have en- 
deared them to the Summer girl, who will provide separate 
challis waists as well as gowns for her wardrobe. Crépon 
challis is an attractive novelty similar in wear to light wool 
crépon. Persian and floral patterns illumine the neutral-tinted 
grounds. Inexpensive dressy gown3 will be developed from 
the material, and by a tasteful disposition of lace and ribbon 
they will be quite appropriate for afternoon and informai 
evening wear. Waists made from the challis with a handker- 
chief border are stylish and will be very useful on cool days. 
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An artistic novelty of the season is the robe of finest mus- 
lin hand-painted all over in floral designs. In one example 
delicate orchids are strewn carelessly over the ground of 
white muslin, while roses, violets, etc., characterize others 
of equal attractiveness. White or cream-colored lace on 
which applications and incrustations of hand-painted silk or 
velvet form the adornment is another novelty. Robes of this 
kind will be worn for ceremonious evening functions by those 
who appreciate extremes in style, though scarcely meeting 
with the full approval of conservative tastes. 

An artistic effect was produced in a Princess gown 
developed from white faille showing narrow black satin 
stripes between which ran a tiny floral garland in shades of 
pink and yellow. The especial item of interest in the 
zown was the removable bolero, which had vest fronts and 
close-fitting elbow sleeves. The skirt showed stylish under- 
folded fulness at the lower part of the seams and was in 
graceful dip length. 

An inexpensive dinner gown for Summer wear was made of 
a fine-mesh white point d’esprit with decorations of black 
velvet ribbon bows and black lace insertion. The five-gored 
skirt was finished around the bottom with two ruffles, each 
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being edged with the lace insertion and finished at the top 
with bows of velvet ribbon arranged at intervals al] around. 
The bloused waist had three rows of the insertion run hori- 
zontally in the back and fronts. The round yoke was out- 
lined by a lace-edged ruffle of the net having velvet bows 
on it, while at the left side was a rosette bow of the velvet 
ribbon with long ends. The sleeves were in elbow style, with 
rows of insertion let in; the lower or under sleeve was of 
plain net made full in lingerie style and finished at the wrist 
with a velvet ribbon. A sash of broad velvet ribbon with 
long ends reaching to the bottom of the trailing skirt was 
worn. 

Soft satin foulards are extremely popular for late Summer 
wear, and in many varieties the white ground is illuminated 
with unique designs, both colorings and patterns being strictly 
Oriental in character. Black is generally introduced in some 
manner, and serves to bring into stronger relief the bright 
and varied hues of the material. These beautiful silks adapt 
themselves admirably to the present tucked and draped modes. 

White grenadine is charming when made up over a colored 
silk foundation and trimmed with ruchings of silk tissue 
matching the colorchosen. A gown of this description would 
be suitable for Summer afternoon or évening functions. 
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“Hi! O! Hil 
O! Hil O! 
Hi! Hi! O! Hi! 
O-ber-lin!” 


_ @ |GAIN and again it came ringing down 
BTR; the street, and each time it grew in 
volume until the sound was fairly 
deafening and Caroline put hoth hands 
over her ears in mock dismay. 

‘‘T’ve heard many a college yell, 
but never such a staccato uproar as 
that,’ she said to the laughing girls 
on the window seat. 

‘‘Do tell me; is it the famous Ober- 
lin cheer, and what in the world are they cheering ‘about? 
The classic shades of my Alma Mater are never disturbed 
in this boisterous way, thank goodness! O my poor shattered 
nerves!” 

‘* Now, Caroline, no Wellesley airs here, if you please, my 
lady. Co-educationis good for the nerves; wakes them up— 
sort of a tonic, you see. That’s the reason we sing so often, 


*Awake my soul, stretch every nerve 
And press with vigor on.’ 


It’s our favorite hymn. But about the noise; now truly, 
confess, doesn’t it do your heart good to hear those masculine 
tones after the shrill pipe of seven hundred girls?” 

‘‘But what is it all about?’’ Caroline waived the other 
question successfully. ‘‘ What are they celebrating? Why, 
if I had heard that uproar when my train rolled into the 
station this afternoon, I should never have dared to get off in 
such a Fourth-of-July kind of town, innocent as it looks 
from the car window.” 

‘Oh, the boys have been to Detroit to-day to play the 
University of Michigan baseball team; and we won—that’s 
glory enough, isn’t it?” 

‘**We won!’ Jessica Hamilton, J never expected to find you 
to be so steeped in co-education as this. Will some one please 
refresh me by passing the lemonade pitcher ?” 

‘« Never mind, girls,” said Miss Hamilton, nodding her head 
wisely. ‘‘We’ll change her views after a little. won’t we? 
By the time she has finished commencement week here, I 
expect to be able to pronounce her at least dipped if not 
steeped in our theories—yes, and practice, too,” and she 
laughed gayly. 

‘‘Hark, there’s the clock striking ten,’’ said someone; 
‘* Who had an idea it was so late ? Scamper to your rooms, 
girls, or you'll have to report.’ The gathering broke up 
abruptly, for the fear of the law is greater in college than love 
of ceremony, and within twenty minutes the house was dark 
and silent and Caroline and Jessica, safe in bed, were begin- 
ning a long duet of whispered confidences. 

Caroline Stevens and Jessica Hamilton had been insepara- 
ble chums until the question of college arose to divide them; 
their first real quarrel was over a batch of college catalogues 
in the High School library at home in Illinois one day in their 
junior year. 

‘“‘T believe in patronizing a college vear home, and I believe 
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in co-education,’? announced the one with the curly locks. 


‘And I believe in going East to headquarters for my educa- 
tion; and who wants boys around, anyway?” scornfully 
answered the young lady with the long brown braids. The 
curly locks and the brown braids, which had been touching 
each other as the two heads bent over the catalogues, 
drew apart and the heads bobbed angrily as a few sarcastic 
remarks were interchanged ; then one sought refuge in the 
cloak room, while the other joined a lively group in the 
laboratory. 


Of course, they made it up and were again devoted friends, 
but when Caroline sent her application to Wellesley Jessica 
promptly sent hers to Oberlin, and the September of Ninety- 
blank, saw them tearfully but firmly saying good-by to each 
other in Chicago. 

‘IT hope you'll like things at Oberlin, dear,’? quavered 
Caroline, and Jessica responded in a rather choked voice, 
‘“‘T know I will, but I’m so afraid you won't be happy at 
Wellesley !”’ 

For three years now since this sad but interesting farewell, 
they had not had a good long talk, though, of course, a vigor- 
ous and voluminous correspondence went on between Ohio 
and Massachusetts. Caroline’s vacations had been spent in 
travel and Jessica’s at home. But at the end of her junior 
year Miss Stevens ‘‘cut’? commencement —some stupid 
alumnae wanted her roum for the week, anyway—and jour- 
neyed West to visit her chum and study Oberlin during the 
ten days of closing festivities there. 

The morning after the guest’s arrival Jessica proposed to 
show her the town. ‘And that means the college, you 
know,” she said. ‘Oberlin the town exists only for Oberlin 
the college, they say. The best society here is made up of 
the families of professors and of people who have come here 
iu order to educate their sons and daughters. Many of these 
F. F. O.’s (which, being interpreted, is First Families of Ober- 
lin) take boarders, students, fur there are so many of us that 
only a small minority can live in the college houses.” 

‘*] should think the students who board in the town would 
have very jolly times and do very little work.”” commented 
the visitor, thinking of the studious atmosphere of her own 
college halls. 

‘‘ But they are under college rules just the same, don’t you 
see? Especially the girls, for we have a dean to look after 
us and we report our violations of rules to her. Now, 
Caroline, don’t get the silly idea that we spent our time in 
gallivanting around with the young men. It’s simply co-edu- 
cation as we knew it in the high school continued in college. 
The silly will always be silly, and the solemn remain solemn. 
But, as our professor of rhetoric would say, ‘I have lapsed 
into the didactic style,’ so I'll stop.” 

By this time they had reached the beautiful Warner Music 
Hall, and although Jessica said that most of the practising had 
stopped, for all the music lessons were over for the year, they 
could hear the sound of ove energetic piano and the scrape of 
a violin from a practice-room on the second floor. They 
mounted and found themselves at the open door of the room 
just as there seemed to be a particularly wild burst of musical 
frenzy within. Then the violin ceased and a familiar voice 
observed : 

‘Gracious! This is warm work such a day as this,” and 


‘an extremely good-looking youth took his violin down from 


under his chin and turned from the piano to pick up his straw 
hat to fan himself. As he glanced toward the door an amazed 
expression came into his brown eyes and with a hasty 
‘“‘excuse me,”’ to his accompanist he went into the corridor 
to greet the girls. 

‘*Miss Hamilton, this is a surprise; why didn’t you tell me 
that you were expecting Miss Stevens? How do you do, Miss 
Stevens, and how did you leave that dear Wellesley ?” 

Jessica had an amused twinkle in her eye, for Caroline was 
visibly embarrased. Poor Caroline. The last time she had 
seen this young man had been in an unpleasant interview 
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when she had told him that something or other that he wanted 
‘‘could never, never be.” 

TI did tell you that I expected a guest at commencement 
time, Will. Don’t you remember that I described her to 

ou?” 
ss Oh, but Jessica, I say, that wasn't a bit fair.” 

What Jessica had told him was that she was going to have 
a very pretty girl visit her and she hoped he would come to 
call and be nice to her. It had not made much impression at 
the time on Will Hammond; and here the girl was. 

‘* By-the-way, won't you come back and be introduced to 
Miss Payson? She’s an awfully clever girl and we're going to 
play together at commencement Thursday.” 

‘‘T don’t believe we have time just now; Jessica is anxious 
to show me all the buildings before dinner. We are sorry to 
have interrupted you in your work.” This was a little sar- 
castic—Caroline was but human, you see. The young man 
left them and slowly went back to the practice-room. 

‘‘Queer—how stiff she was. I wonder—” and he seized 
his bow and drew a long note of hopeful interrogation from 
the strings of the instrument. 

Need one review the rest of Caroline’s commencement 
week? There were concerts, class day, a tennis tournament, 
informal tea on the lawn at a favorite professor's house— 
the professor’s wife was said to be a match-maker—, the 
baccalaureate sermon, and then commencement, the great 
beginning. 

Not only to the seniors was it a beginning. There were 
two young people there who date from that day the com- 
mencement, and they spell it with a capital C, of something 
that is not yet ended. They call it everlasting. And now 
when Jessica wants to tease Caroline she only says, ‘‘ Do you 
approve of co-education yet?” 
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HERE goes the tall theolog from 
Kansas; look quick, girls! No, 
no, not on the other side of the 
Library —right here by the history 
alcove. There, what do you think 
of him?” 

‘““Well, he ¢ tall, almost high- 
minded enough to reach the top 
shelf. Sh! here comes Professor 

Simpson, and don’t talk so loud, Martha Henderson; don’t 

you know this is supposed to be a reading-room for studious 

people? ”’ 

The girls at the table near the statue of the ‘‘ Reading Girl” 
bent over their books in imitation of her classic pose and were 
soon deep ip the Elizabethan drama, while the tall theolog, 
striding through the room, passed down the stairs and out of 
the Spear Library. He looked absently back at the beautiful 
stone building, thinking what phase of his college education 
it would represent; he had been in Oberlin three days, but 
had only just succeeded in getting his bearings enough to 
steer his way from boarding-house to recitation and back 
again. 

His long, lank figure in the nearest approach to ministerial 
garb that he could manage bad already become familiar to 
the dwellers on East College Street and to many other persons 
of whom he anxiously asked guidance or information. Some- 
one had remarked in the registration office one day that the 
tall theolog seemed to resemble the sunflower of his native 
state in the constant effort to get more light, and he im- 
mediately acquired the soubriquet of “Sunflower.” 

His general attitude at first was hopeful in the extreme. 
He plodded through the dust and heat now very happily, for 
was he not in Oberlin, the Mecca of his dreams? The day 
was wretchedly hot —the lust week of September often gives 
Ohio a last flicker of real Summer—and the students from 
Michigan and Minnesota were burrowing in the depths of 
their trunks for white dresses and linen suits; but the 
Kansan found the weather as much to his liking as every- 
thing else in ‘‘the East’? (as he called Oberlin in his letter 
home). 

The girls be had left behind him in the Library studied 
a while longer; then Nell Browning said in an energetic 
whisper : 

‘Ladies, I'm perishing of heat and choked with dust. 
Come over to the drug store and have soda with me and then 
let's go to the gymnasium and have a cold bath.” 
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Three affirmative nods responded, and then the chairs were 
quietly pushed back and that particular table ‘‘ abandoned to 
innocuous desuetude,”’ as Nell proclaimed out on the steps. 
They were three juniors and a new girl, an ‘‘irregular,”? who 
was at Talcott Hall with them. She was pretty and evidently 
used to being the centre of her circle, for she was ready to 
pronounce an opinion on every question the older students 
discussed —which tendency ina new student is to be frowned 
down. She now embarked upon the interesting subject of 
clothes, rather to the disgust of her companions, who wanted 
to talk tennis. 

‘‘ What kind of dress must I wear to recitals? I mean when 
I play in public; of course, I expect to play several times 
during the year, and I wanted white satin, but mama is old- 
fashioned. She said dotted Swiss was more appropriate for 
a girl of eighteen.’’ 

The old students exchanged glances, and someone said : 

“Either would do. The girls generally wear something 
simple and fluffy, you know. What music teacher do you 
expect to have?” 

‘“T badn’t thought of that. Which is the most popular? 
I’d rather have a man teacher, anyway, for guitar.” 

“ Guitar! Aren’t you going to study any music of another 
kind, vocal or piano?” . 

‘“Why no; not unless there is some vocal professor who 
can teach Italian. I'd like to sing Italian, of course.” 

‘‘ Any of the instructors can teach that,’’ and by this time 
the voice of the old girl who was answering questions 
sounded unmistakably bored, and two or three juniors 
around the soda-fountain struck up a lively conversation on 
the production of the Annual and the election of the 
Editorial Board, and the inquiring Miss Ballard was sup- 
pressed for the time. 

Hurrying over to Sturges Hall, to a society meeting the next 
evening, Nell and Martha decided that the new girl on their 
corridor ‘‘ would not do.” 

‘‘Miss Ballard is too fresh and too frivolous. Yes, it’s 
slangy, I know, Martha, but she really is fresh. She asked 
me to-day about singing in the choir of the First Church, and 
I told her it would be good practice for her, but when she 
heard that there were sixty or seventy in the choir, she didn’t 
seem so anxious about the matter. Do you suppose she was 
foolish enough to think we had a quartette and she could be 
one of the favored four?” 

Nell laughed scornfully. Martha was a little more lenient 
in her views. 

‘Maybe she'll improve—lots of those girls do, you know. 
They come here to study music in the Conservatory and to 
take a course or two in literature, and what do they know 
about college ideas aud ideals? Give her time, Nell; you 
were rather frivolous yourself two years ago, and what a 
pattern of sobriety you are now.” 

Nell yielded the point with a smile and they went upstairs 
in Sturges to enjoy the first society meeting of the year. 
But afterward, on the way home, Nell went back to the 
subject. 

‘*T don’t know why such people come to college, anyway ; 
the institution is not benefited by their presence and they find 
out pretty soon that this isn’t the place for them, and about 
Christmas time they shake the dust— or snow— of Oberlin off 
their feet and go back to home and mother. 

‘‘Then there’s another kind—the tall theolog from Kansas 
is a good specimen; he is raw, untrained, fresh from his native 
corn-fields — how can he find what he wants here? He'll find 
himself so inferior in training to the majority of the students 
that he will be completely discouraged, and he is so queer that 
he’}l never know any girls, so he will miss that great chance 
of being toned down; and he doesn’t board in Council Hall, 
so the other theologs won’t know him, and——” 

‘‘Nell Browning ! Stop, before you add another ‘and’ to that 
very loose sentence of yours. I won’t hear the ‘Sunflower’ 
abused without a word in his defence. I firmly believe there 
are brains in that lofty head, and anyone can see determina- 
tion written all over his lank frame. Mark my prediction: 
college will tone down his peculiarities just as it will Miss 
Ballard’s frivolity, and I'll give you just about five months to 
come tu my way of thinking.” 

‘Five months; well, let me see. Yes, I’ll let you know at 
the Washington’s Birthday reception. Of course, if I were 
betting man—but I’m not.” 

The Fall term passed rather-slowly for the new students, 
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though the old ones complained that the days were the 
shortest they ever knew. In the midst of the rush of junior 
work Martha Henderson tried to keep an eye on her two can- 
didates—as she privately called the airy Conservatory girl and 
the tall theolog. Occasionally she met one or the other as 
she was rushing from Laboratory to Library or from Peter’s 
Hall to Talcott. She observed one day in November that 
Miss Ballard’s eyes were red and she was much downcast, so 
she dropped in to see her that evening, and came back to her 
own room convinced that Nell was going to gain the day. 
Miss Ballard was packing to go home. 

She did not go home, however, but for several weeks she 
had a most subdued expression. Perhaps she had had an 
unpleasant interview with her music teacher; perhaps she had 
been ‘‘squelched” by an upper-class girl. Martha never knew, 
but Miss Ballard survived the point of deepest depression and 
was sensible enough to adapt herself to things as she found 
them. 

The ‘‘ Sunflower,” too, had his gloomy days, Martha thought, 
but he walked just as energetically though not as hopefully as 
at first. Martha had managed to have an introduction to 
him, and whenever there was the least excuse for such @ 
proceeding, she introduced him to her friends. 

‘‘He needs girls and he needs social experience, and I’m 
going to see that he has a chance,”’ she said when Nell made 
fun of her. 

One day in January she came home triumphant, though 
amazed. ‘‘ You never can guess whom I met just now, Miss 
Browning,’’ she said as she sank comfortably into her steamer 
chair. 

‘Yes, I can, for I met them myself about ten minutes ago 
on the old co-educational walk; it’s the frivolous girl with the 
‘Sunflower.’ ”’ 

‘‘Such a combination! How well I remember the day 
when she asked me about that queer walk with only two 
boards and a cinder path between the two, and I said that 
the cinder path measured the proper distance between a co- 
educational couple, according to the ideas of the early days 
of Oberlin.” 

‘Well, they are together, and I’m beginning to believe you 
are richt.”’ 

“ Wait until the time's up and [’ll convince you fully.” 

Washington's Birthday came, and the reception. Peters Hall 
was in festive array, and so were the students. 


*‘And bright the lamps shone 
O’er fair women and brave men,’”’ 
murmured Martha to Nell, as they stood together by the 
fireplace for a minute. 

‘*Here come the candidates, and together! O my pro- 
phetic soul!’ she whispered as the tall ‘‘ Sunflower”’ appeared 
upon the stairs with Miss Ballard, both radiant, he really 
dignified and at ease, and she dainty and smiling in dotted 
Swiss. 

‘‘And did you hear that he has been selected as one of the 
six men to take part in the oratorical contest, Miss Brown- 
ing? And do you know that she has decided to come back 
next year and enter the regular course? And, moreover, 
can you see the picture of the future that I can see with each 
of them improving the other? Whatdowesay in geometry— 
do they complement or supplement each other ?”? 

Nell looked quizzically after the interesting couple and 
admitted her defeat. 


**T see it all—you've won. Blessed be Oberlin!” 


III. 





Sections was ‘going on eet 
was what Martha Henderson said to 
herself in bitter irony as she watched 
the professor’s serene march up and 
down the aisles. [ler head was dizzy 
. with her calculations and miscalcula- 
tps tions; she had a feeling that it would 
— soon begin to shake as old people’s 
heads wobble sometimes, and she was distressed by the 
wonder whether it would describe a hyperbola or a parabola 
as it curved around. With an effort she fixed her eyes on 
the blackboard ; it happened, by-the-way, to be a green board, 
for the authorities had an idea just then that green was 
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better for the eyes than black. Suggestive color for examin- 
ation rooms, Martha thought. 

The tall, thin, ascetic-looking Professor came strolling 
toward her, his shoulders stooping, his hands clasped behind 
his back, and the temptation to think of him as a mathemati- 
cal interrogation point was too much—Martha suddenly 
giggled. The Professor frowned, there was a rustle of 
papers all over the room and the scratching of pens stopped 
for an instant, as everyone turned to see the cause of the 
unseemly sound. Miss Percival, the ‘‘ mathematics fiend” 
of the cluss, gave Martha a quick glance of comprehension, 
smiled at her red face and even waved her hand encour- 
agingly. 

Martha fairly gasped with surprise. She was so waked up 
by this unexpected show of sympathy that she tried once 
more to make out the hardest problem. ‘‘ Eureka,’’ she 
cried to herself, for she suddenly grasped the head and tail 
of it and was fairly off on the solution. Once started, there 
was no pause, and at noon she walked out of the torture- 
chamber feeling that she had a perfect right to carry her 
head high. 

Miss Percival, with a deep wrinkle of thought (probably 
left over from the last problem) between her eyes, was walk- 
ing down East College Street, and Martha hurried to join 
her. 

**T lisped in numbers and the numbers came,’ Miss Perci- 
val.” she said gayly. Martha’s spirits were up to concert 
pitch, because she knew she had done unexpectedly well, or 
she never would have approached the ‘Prodigy,’ as she 
privately calied the leader of her Conic Sections division. 
with a familiar quotation of this kind. But it was well 
received. 

‘‘Ah, Miss Henderson, a fine set of problems, was it not? 
And a glorious Winter day, too,’? with an absent glance at 
the white landscape. And on the strength of this beginning 
the two girls built up a pleasant talk as they stepped briskly 
down the street, the snow crunching delightfully under 
their feet. Oberlin was decked in her prettiest Winter 
costume, for every tree was silver with ice and frost and 
every roof a white crown of glory. 

‘‘* Deep on the convent roof the snows 
Are sparkling to the moon,’ ” 


quoted Miss Percival softly. 

‘*Who would have dreamed the girl read poetry?” 
Martha almost said it aloud in her surprise. 

‘I live here; won’t you come in?’ Miss Percival said 
rather shyly, stopping at a shabby little brown house. 

Now, the jolly girls of Martha’s set in Baldwin had some- 
times discussed the ‘‘ Prodigy,’’ and idly speculated on her 
character and circumstances. She was tremendously re- 
served, they all agreed, and probably didn’t want to know 
anybody and wasn’t worth cultivating socially. Someone 
said one day that she lived in town with her mother, but no 
one in Baldwin seemed to care to look her up. Doubtless 
the Christian Association did, but met with little encourage- 
ment. She never came to class meetings, never caine to 
church, never did anything that other college girls did— 
and there were so many students. One could not know them 
all. That smile flashed across the examination room was the 
first sign of girlishness or camaraderie Martha had ever seen 
in Miss Percival. 

It was like pursuing a story to its end, and Martha said 
she would come in just a minute to thaw out her fingers and 
toes. The house was painfully bare and ugly, but Miss Per- 
cival bustled about, making Martha comfortable with quite a 
hospitable air. 

‘‘Mother must be out, but she'll be home soon, for it’s 
nearly dinner-time and our boarder will be here.” 

‘. boarder! How could they care for one in that little 
house. and who could it be? Miss Percival answered the 
unspoken question. : 

‘‘It’s that tall theolog from Kansas; you must have 
seen him. He is working his way through college, and so 
am J.’? % 

Suddenly Martha saw such a vivid picture of the struggle 
for an education that was going on every day in the little 
brown house that she almost hated herself for her easy enjoy- 
ment of the good things of her life. She rose to go. 

‘‘ By-the-way, do you skate?.. Won't you come over to 
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Consolation Park this afternoon and meet some of my friends 
there ?”’ 

Miss Percival’s face glowed as she said simply, ‘* Yes, I 
would be so glad to come. I’ve been skating once or twice 
on Gayter’s Pond alone.” 

‘There are too many ‘Preps’there. Consolation is nicer. 
At three, then,’’ said Martha, and turned her face toward 
the campus. 

Dinner was in progress at Baldwin Cottage and she went 
in late, with such an absorbed air that as soon as she 
had lifted her head from a hasty, silent grace two or 
three voices greeted her with, “Did you tlunk? Was it 
a bad exam. ?” 

‘* No, of course, I didn’t flunk,’? Martha responded with 
conscious virtue. 

“You looked so solemn when you came into the dining- 
room that we all thought you must have come to grief among 
those curves. Surely it can’t be remorse for tardiness that 
clouds your brow?” inquired Jessica Hamilton. 

‘*Never; you know me better than that, friend of my better 
days. It is just that some Academy students took me fora 
senior just now and bowed admiringly.” 

A chorus of laughing protests arose at this improbable state- 
ment. and as a favorite desert—coffee-jelly and cream—was 
brouht on, that imme diately became the theme of Martha’s 
discourse. 

Half an hour later she was sittiny on the floor in her room 
darning neglected hose with a great display of energy. 

**This is the beauty of examination week,’ she said to 
Jessica who was curled up on the bed deep in the pillows and 
in Jo Have and to Hold. 

‘-M’m,” said Jessica, without raising her eyes from the 
book. 

‘* Yes, that's why I look forward all the Fall to mid-year 
exams. ; it is such a fine time to mend and darn, ‘knit up the 
ravelled sleeve of care’ as well. I always feel so industrious 
when [sit on the floor, don’t you? Oh, Miss Hamilton, do talk. 
I might as well room with a graven image!” 

‘' Yes,’’ was the absent-minded response. 

Martha arose, softly but with determination, crossed the 
room and pounced upon the absorbed reader, and in about 
sixty-seconds the offending book had joined The Gentleman 
from Indiana atthe bottom of a steamer trunk under the 
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bed and Martha was dancing around the room with the key 
of the trunk held high over her head above the frantic clutch 
of the unfortunate owner. 

‘* Provoking creature, give itto me. There’sadear. Til 
give you a pound of chocolates, Martha, Tuesday, when my 
allowance comes from papa; of course, I haven’ta cent in the 
world now, because it’s the last week in the month. Pity the 
sorrows of a8 poor young woman.”’ 

‘* No; bribes cannot tempt me nor pity persuade. You can’t 
have the book now, for I want to talk seriously to you.” 

‘*No doubt. Is it the advisability of electing candidates to 
the literary society by the Australian ballot or the question 
whether our escorts will send us flowers for the Thanksgiving 
reception that now demands my attention?” 

‘‘It is the ‘Prodigy.’ I’m going skating with her at three 
o’clock, and you are to come along and we'll bring her here 
to supper after chapel at five.’’. 

* Ye little fishes!’ exclaimed Jessica and sank on the bed 
in silent amazement. 

Then they had an earnest conversation apropos of the 
‘* Prodigy’? and when Martha set out for Consolation Jessica 
went with her. 

It is so easy to make a girl popular when she is once “ dis- 
covered’’: Miss Percival had plenty of latent social graces, 
Martha found, and they were rapidly developed in a congenial 
atmosphere. Every one knew her intellectual ability, and the 
girls learned to know and admire her sturdy honesty and 
unfailing good-humor. They began to visit the little brown 
house and met the gray-haired little mother, so eagerly proud 
of ‘*my Mary.” 

“Tf I only could find that pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow, Mary shouldn’t drudge in the library und tutor 
stupid ‘Preps’; she should have an easy time like the rest 
of us,’’ said Martha one day. 

‘‘Martha Henderson, it’s the girls like Mary who are the 
salt of the earth and the saving grace of the College. Don’t 
you Know we are all better for seeing her brave struggle and 
for doing the little we can to help her? She is so strong that 
she doesn’t feel her extra work, and think what a grand 
woman she is going to be after all this training.” 

‘Yes,’ said Martha comically. ‘‘ And she gut me through 
that Conic Sections examination.” 


MARY LOUISE NORTH. 


A LOVE STORY. 


Love and the Summer both were young 
And so were man and maid, 

When under leafy boughs I swung 
Her hammock in the shade: 

The birds in happiness above 
With lyrics filled the air, 

And here was Eden, here was love, 
And here my Sweetheart fair. 


Thought I, no need of winning words 
To set her heart astir; 

Silent, I'll let the poet birds 
Sing of my love to her. 

Dumb for an hour | sat, and this 
Is just what happened then— 

| turned and stole a timid kiss, 
Another, and again. 


What did she do? O nothing much, 
Except to laugh and say 

"Twas strange that men make love in such 
A very frightened way: 

And think what kisses | had lost 
In one hour, more or less; 

But when I counted up their cost 
She paid it with her YES. 


FELIX, CARMEN. 






PASTIMES 


FOR 


CONVALESCING CHILDREN 






By LINA BEARD, One of the Authors of “The American Giri’s Handy Book.” 
NUMBER TWO. 


Cheer up, little friend! though you have to remain in one 
room these beautiful Summer days, you may count upon a 
good time, forgetting all about pain and medicine, for there 
are plenty of things you can enjoy making—different, too, 
from anything you have ever seen in the stores. 

How would you like a merry-go-round with all the animals 
prancing one after another, each with a girl or a boy on its 
back, riding along regardless of the speed of the steed, like 
the real ones you have tried in the parks and at the sea-shore ? 

The merry- 
go-round is 
easily made, the 
work consisting 
mostly of string- 
ing different 
things on a hbat- 
pin and sticking 
the pin through 
abox. Procure 
a long hat-pin 
(Fig.1), alarge, 
empty spool 
(Fig. 2), three 
small corks 
(Fig. 3) and, for 
a foundation, a 
common note- 
paper box. A 
piece of string 
about a yard 
long and two 
shank buttons 
will help out the 
simple machin- 
ery (Fig. 2). 
The canopy is 
of paper or card 
board (Fig. 4) 
and the support 
for the animals 
of cardboard 
(Fig. 5). 

Lay the card- 
board flat and 
place over it an 
ordinary tea 
plate; hold the 
plate steady and 
draw a circle on 
the cardboard 
by running the 
lead-pencil 
around the edge 
of the plate. 
This will give a 
circle of about 
the desired size. 
Then draw 
bands across the 
circle, as in Fig. 
5; to do this 
draw lines divid- 
ing the circle into quarters and at the left of each of the four 
lines draw a line a little more than half an inch away from 
it, making four bands (Fig. 5). Cut out the circle, then the 
four wedge-shaped pieces between the bands, and bend up 
the end of each band five-eighths of an inch (Fig. 5). 





On these ends paste any stiff paper animals you may 
happen to have (Fig. 6), selecting those which will balance 
each other, as the merry-go-round must revolve evenly. 
Colored scrap-book animals look well and are stiff enough to 
hold themselves firmly in place. Should you not happen to 
possess these, animals from old pamphlets, advertisements or 
newspapers may be used. They should be stiffened by being 
pasted flat on thin cardboard or stiff paper. When fastening 
the animals on the merry-go-round paste the body of the 
apimal to the 
turned-up end 
of the cardboard 
band (Fig. 6). 

In making the 
canopy use a 
small saucer or 
bow] as a guide 
to draw the cir- 
cle on paper or 
cardboard. Cut 
out the circle, 
point it around 
the edge (Fig. 
4), turn the 
points down and 
the canopy is 
ready to go on 
the hat-pin. If 
you do not have 
the correct-sized 
plate and saucer 
or bowl, the cir- 
cles may be 
drawn with the 
aid of a home- 
made compass 
instead. To 
make the com- 
pass, takea pair 
of scissors and a 
piece of card- 
board (Fig. 7), 
punch two holes 
about two in- 
ches apart in 
the cardboard 
and through 
them pass the 
points of the 
scissors until 
they extend 
through on the 
Other side an 
inch or a trifle 
more; secured 
in this way the 
scissors make a 
very good com- 
pass. Adjust 
the scissors 80 
that the distance 
between the two 
points is four inches, then firmly stick the sharper point in 
a piece of cardboard and, keeping that steady, slowly move 
the other point around in a circle, pressing it down only hard 
enough to scratch the surface (Fig. 7). Make the circle for 
the canopy in the same way, but have)the distance between 
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the scissor points much less—not more than two and one-__ it in motion. Pass the string around the spool and cross the 
fourth inches—in order to preserve the correct proportions. two ends in front (Fig. 2); thread each end through the two 
Now watch the almost holes on its side of the box, bringing the ends out from the 
magical forming of the a front of the box, as shown in the illustration. To prevent 
merry-go-round. Pass the Hat-pin for central pole 
long hat-pin (Fig. 1) through 
the exact center of the can- 
opy (Fig. 4), then put on one of the 
corks (Fig. 3); work this up tight to 
the canopy that it may hold the latter 
in place. Twist the cork around and 
_ around on the pin, as it will be apt to 
go on crooked if the pin be forced 













Spool, string, and buttons fort moving merry-go-round. 
Paper canopy 


Three corks : 
Ki 3 the string from accidentally 
g-3_- = slipping back through the holes, 
Ki 4 fi; ] X wt sy tie one of the shank buttons on 
oT 1g-4- SS — each of the ends. 


Now, holding the box with 
one hand, gently pull one end 


ees : of the string with the other 
YE gees Pa hand and see the animals go 
. dancing around, just like the 


yi WseH VTY Se big wooden griffins, zebras and 
carelessly through the cork. oa wa aie on real oe 
String on another cork, ‘ course, the merry-go- 
working it up the pin mid- ‘, round needs boys and girls 
ie ack oe ee . ea 
maached.: lane coker ‘ them up in the adver- 
pin through the exact ’ ‘ tisements of old maga- 
center of the  paste- 3 \ zines, newspapers or 
board; next put on \ wherever you can find 
the large spool. c \ paper young people. 
The box must have 2 } Cut them out neatly 
some holes made in : 


and let them _ take 

| turns riding on the 

‘’ different animals. 

When cutting out the 


legs of the paper chil- 
dren merely cut up a8 


it before using; there- 
fore, puncture two 
holes one inch from the 
front edge and four 
inches apart iv the lid; 
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then make two more - deep slit to divide the 
holes through both lid and x if legs in order to make the 
box on the front side half \ f° riders cling firmly to the 
an inch from the top and = * oe various animals. 
five inches apart, as seen in the ‘\ ze The brighter the colors used 
illustration. i 
Stick the loaded pin through the are Fala Here: 
center of the box lid, bringing it well Si _- 
down. and cover the extreme point of cc eee eet” 
the pin with the last cork in order ee 
to prevent the pin from coming Su 
thruugh and pricking. This cork PPO for animals 
in the merry- 
go-round the 
gayer and 
more attract- 
ive its appear- 
ance. There 
is something 
very fascinat- 
aA ing in the toy; 
even grown 
Fie 6. people are in- 
terested and 
amused as they 
Way w fasten animal on support Se 


around with 
its burden of 


must set down firmly on the bottom of the inside of the box. bappy little Way to make Arele 





The merry-go-round is now ready for the machinery to set paperchildren. 
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COAT COLLAR AND REVERS IN MODERN LACE. 


Figure No. 1.—The fancy for wearing lace collars with 
the revers attached is growing more and more pronounced 
every day. These are seen worked in the heavy Batten- 
berg lace for wear on coats. For light Summer waists and 
shirt- waists all the 
different braids are 
em ploy ed—fine, 
medium and heavy 
—according to the 
liking of the indi- 
vidual. 

The design here 
illustrated is made 
of the fine Batten- 
berg braid, and the 
work though elabo- 
rate is not at all 
difficult. All the 
readers who study 
this page should be 
able to copy this 
exactly, for there 
are no stitches em- 
ployed here that 
have not been ex- 
plained and _ illus- 
trated in the pre- 
vious lessons. 

The design is par- 
ticularly pleasing, 
the large flowers 
being worked in 
the point Brussels 
stitch, with the two 
petals in the cen- 
ter done in Rus- 
sian stitch, The 
center of the flower 
is composed of 
three rings, the 
stems of which are 
simply long button- 
hole bars cunverg- 
ing into a single line 
at the intersection of the petals just mentioned. The spider- 
webs and Sorrento bars are largely employed and, though 
simple to work, produce a very lacy and open-work effect. 
The Russian stitch is used in working almost all the leaves. 


FIGURE NO. 


LADIES’ TURN-OVER COLLAR IN HONITON AND POINT 
LACE. 


Figure No. 2.—This illustration represents one of the 
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charm to most women, as they are very 
dressy and add a certain degree of ele- 
gance to the costume. The edge is of 
Honiton braid finished with  pearling, 
while the other is the ‘ Point’ braid; 
but this may be any of the narrow 
class, which are almost all suitable for 
work of this kind. Simply a narrow 
strip of braid finishes the top and the 
filling-in stitches are point Brussels and ‘‘ spiders." 


DESIGN FOR LACE COLLAR. 


Figure No. 3.—In this illustration will be seen a design in 
full working size which may be transferred by any method 
the worker desires. 
The wide braid is 
to be used and this 
may either be Bru- 
ges, Point or any 
of the open lace 
braids, of a width 
to correspond with 
that marked on the 
design. 

For this, collar 
pattern No. 4225, 
illustrated on page 
175, was used: the 
gprays are placed 
upon the pattern 
as illustrated at fig- 
ure No. 5, each al- 
ternate one being 
reversed to con. 
form with the out 
line of the collar. 
If desired, the 
spray illustrated at 
No, 4 may be em- 
ployed singly or in 
connection with de- 
sign No. 8 and 
the connecting bars 
and stitches done 
according to the 
fancy of the work- 
er, This will not 
be found ut ail dif- 
ficult by any one 
accustomed to lace- 
making ; the de- 
sign can be ar- 
ranged to accom- 
modate the maker, 
and where desired elaborate stitches may be used. or the 
very simplest ones only employed. 

In work of this kind a great deal is left to the ingenuity of 
the person making the collar, and it ia surprising to note that 
two collars of the same shape, having the same spray, but 
worked by two different persons, will produce such entirely 
different results when finished. In this the individuality is 
shown. The accompanying sprays may either be used to 
work out a collar made entirely of lace, or one of batiste, or 





FiguRE No. 2.—LabDIEs' TURN-OVER 


small turn-over collars or bands to be worn at the top of 
velvet or silk stocks. These little collars still hold their 


COLLAR IN HoNITON AND Point LACE. 


lawn plain or tucked with the lace for an irregular border. 
One of the newest collars is made of; batiste with the 


FASHIONS FOR AUGUST, 1900. 


sprays of lace worked and then appliquéed around the edge. 


A particularly pretty one was made of the sheerest linen 






lawn finely tucked by 

hand and the border 

of hand - made lace. Ke 
Another very hand- 

some one had the lawn 

tucked in clusters of 

three, a broad space, 

then two tucks, three 

tucks and so on, with a 

space between the 

clusters. For the more expensive collars the 
Russian lace with its very heavy effect is 
most sought after, and the contrast of the 
sheer collar and the heavy lace border is 
strikingly handsome. 

A collar made from this pattern could 
also be developed in plain white lawn with 
& narrow insertion of Valenciennes or any 
other machine-made lace inlaid for about 
three - quarters of 
an inch from the 
ished with -a dec- — : 
lace about the same 

An innovation in 


revival of the old- ar 

low, round lace ft) 
introduction has - Pp) 
been. generally ac- pt 
first it ‘seems a DG 
after the very. a 
recently worn, but eR 

days it -will be Way | 
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FIGURE No. 3.-—WorKING DesiGn FOR LACE COLLAR. 


edge and fin- 
oration of 
width. 

this line is a 
fashioned 
collar, but its 
not as yet 
cepted. At 
little odd 
high collars 
on Summer 
found very 


Figure No. 4.—Spray FOR Lace CouLtar. 


agreeable. Many people are somewhat slow to adopt an 
extreme style similar to this, but once it is the mandate of 
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Fashion everyone obeys, even those who objected most stren- 
uously in the beginning following in line, however tardily. 


ning and carry- 
ing out ideas 
which of them- 
selves may not 


appear extreme- . 


ly novel, but 
which, when 
combined with 
others complete 
anartisticandin- | 
teresting whole. 
For those 
who: are. not 
adepts at lace- 


making and 
who will be 
unable to carry 
out the design 
from the simple 
sprays, the com- 
plete stamped 
design may be 
obtained from 
Sara Hadley, 
professional 
lace-maker and 
designer, 923 
Broadway, New 
York. 





Of this style, collars of 
tucked batiste with the 
lace edge are most fash- 
ionable at present and 
though round and low 
may be made to look a 
little less quaint by wear- 
ing a jewelled neck-band 
or the black velvet neck 
ribbon of long ago. 

The designs shown are 
very simple, and even 
an amateur should be 
able to use them suc- 
cessfully; they may be 
employed in a_ variety 
of ways by simply plan. 


FIGURE No. 5.—COMPLETED COLLAR, USING 
Dersien No.. 3. 
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FUJI, the magnificent! 
The objective point of the 
ambitious tourist. From the 
sea, as from any one of the 
thirteen provinces, Fuji pre- 
sents one of the most im- 
pressive of this planet’s pros- 
pects. The superlative art 
subject; object of religious veneration, from the hairy Ainu 
aborigines to the vested Shintoist and bell-ringing Buddhist. 
Named by the primal soil occupiers and exalted in their crude 
beliefs, she has come to be the symbol and representative of 
the most intense in 
Japanese life, the 
acme of the nation’s 
msthetic. the creme 
de la créme of the 
nation’s lavished 
bounties. Her base 
has witnessed the 
fiercest battles of 
her clans, and the 
staid assemblies of 
her nobles in na- 
tional crises. 

Fuji isa cone ris- 
ing fourteen thou- 
sand feet above the 
surrounding level. 
Formerly by jin- 
rikisha, but now 
by train from To- 
kyo we reach Go- 
temhba, ‘the palace 
place,” from an an- 
cient feudal castle. 
It is near the moun- 
tain’s base. Here 
we secure guides, 
horses, ‘‘kago,” 
rugs and sandals for 
the ascent. ‘‘ Have 
European saddles ?” 
The initiated de- 
clines with thanks. 
The dromedary gait 
of the Japanese 
horse renders the 
‘pura’? or pack 
much more comfortable. Kago, or chairs. for the ‘‘ unac- 
customed”’ are here procurable, which may be used for one- 
fourth of the way to the summit. We mount our steeds and 
are off for the as- 
cent. Through four 
miles of maize and 
beans and mulberry 
(for this is a region 
of silkworm culti- 
vation) we reach an 
open and gently ris- 
ing country of ex- 
cellent pasturage. 
Four miles more 
and we are at our 
first stopping- place, 
and clud we are 
for the tea, cakes 
and cold water so 
promptly and po- 
litely offered. 

Through two 
miles of forest, the grade rapidly increasing, we halt at Taro- 
bo, ‘‘ where the goblin was worshipped.’’ It is the place 
of commerce and of the monopolists. Staffs, mountain woods, 
insects, cuts, minerals, are exposed for sale. We examine, 
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THE ASCENT OF FUJI-YAMA. 


By JOHN WIER, A.M., Member of the Asiatic Society. 


and may purchase on the descent. Up another mile, through 
an expanse of scoria dotted with thistles, the second station 
comes in view—a chalet or hut sixty-five hundred feet from 
the base. Disinissing our horses, for they can go no further, 
we rest for the night in preparation for the twelve hours’ 
climb of the next day. These Fuji huts, of which there are 
nine on this trail and four on the top, are built under the sur- 
face of the mountain, with only the roof above ground. Ap- 
proaching one. the timbers of the roof appear whitewashed ; 
but they are simply bleached by theelements.. Around the top 
is built a wall some four feet thick and three feet high of 
huge blocks of lava. It is a fortification against the terrific 





FUJI-YAMA—THE SACRED MOUNTAIN. 


gales which sweep the mountain. During the prevalence of 
a storm these few huts are the only places of safety. Caught 
beyond their reach one can be hustled baseward or buried in 
the drifting scoria. 

The evening suddenly lowers the temperature. We dress 
to go to bed. We lie on the ground, two rugs under us and 
two overus. There is but one opening, serving for door, win- 
dow, chimney and ventilator, These huts supply tea and rice. 
We have brought some European food, and herein we were 
wise. There is a plentiful supply of hot water, so we enjoy 
a well-earned meal. ‘‘ Please write your names and addresses 
on this,’’ says our host, as he presents a sheet of white paper 
about a foot square. Is he booking us? Our names on it, 
he tacks it toa beam overhead beside many others, saying, 
v I will give you this paper on your return from the summit.”’ 
What does he mean? At every hut where a traveller stays 
over night and sets out for a point higher his name, address 
and description are taken, so that should he not return at the 
expected time a searching party is sent after him. That row 
of papers beside our own told of those who had gone up only 
to perish. | 

At two o'clock a. m. we renew the trail on foot and for three 
hours in darkness follow the lanterns of our guides. The 
world below is a blank, but new heavens are revealed to us. 
Constellations play with our vision. Wandering stars sparkle 
impatiently and dart and fall at;pleasure. At half-past two 
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o’clock the moon appears; it is the last quarter and seems 
like a partial eclipse. The slowly crossing stars recall the 
transit of Venus. The utter 
loneliness is indescribable. 

At daybreak we are at 
station four, an elevation of 
nine thousand feet. We stop 
to breakfast and see the sun 
rise. Sunrise.on Fuji, in the 
‘‘Land of Sunrise,” is a 
sun view scarce equalled. A 
strange stillness prevaiis. 
The whole canopy prepares 
for the event. Seas succeed 
seas of blood and gold and 
silver. Suddenly the huge 
claret ball rolls above the 
horizon, and moons and stars 
retreut before the acknowl- 
edged king of day. Sublim- 
ity sublime! Below, the ex- 
panse of cloud like a contin- 
ent of snow-banks; above, 
the crystal sky where the 
golden monarch movesalone; 
behind, the castellated, scin- 
tillant peaks; on each side 
the cindered surface of the 
impassioned mountain. No 
marvel that Nature-objects 
have had so large a place in 
the world’s worship. 

At station six we find a 
Scotch lady, who, unable to 
accompany her party fur- 
ther, had been left for the 
night. From station five the 
grade becomes very steep, so 
that many, unaccustomed to 
snountaineering, cannot go beyond. The leader of the party, 
an Englishman of long residence in Japan, left this lady with 
three Japanese coolies in the ‘solitudes for the night. He 
knew she would be as safe as in her chamber at home. 

At station eight we come upon a band of pilgrims en route 
to worship on 
the top of the 
mountain. Their 





THE VILLAGE WELL. 


dress consists 
of coarse white 
cotton panta- 


loons and a flow- 
ing coat held in 
place by a gash, 
straw sandals 
with a reserve 
pair slung over 
the back, an 
immense plate- 
shaped straw 
hat and a large 
square of mat- 
ting to protect 
the back from 
Tain and = sun, 
a long wooden 
staff, bells to 
call the gods 
and beads to use 
in prayer. On 
their backs in 
red letters sa- 
cred texts have 
been printed by 
the priests be- 
low. Each text 
denotes an as- 
cent of the 
mountain and 
adds to religious 
merit. A pilgrim dying is clad in his mountain garb, and 
sandals, staff and hat are buried with him. There are more 





A MINSTREL PILGRIM. 
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pilgrimages which must be made by him when this life is done, 

Leaving the pilgrims, our guides lead us to a precipice a 
hundred yards from the path, running sheer down two thou- 
sand feet. Weare held fast by the guides, for well they know 
the possibilities of a gust of wind. On our left we have an 
excellent view of Fuji Lake, at an elevation of eight thou- 
sand feet. Off 
toward the low- 
er slopes are the 
marvellous ice 
caves formed by 
anaccumulation 
of huge snow- 
drifts which had 
been over- 
whelmed by a 
large mass of 
scoria during 
some  far-back 
disturbance of 
the volcano. 

From this 
point to the top 
we have four 
hours’ perpen. 
dicular toiling 
over the bronze- 
and-red serrated 
shoulders of the monster, reaching the loftiest peak at ten 
o’clock a. m. We are fourteen thousand feet above the sur- 
rounding level; but from Gotemba on that level at the moun-. 
tain base our trail has been twenty-five miles. 

Fuji is a volcano long quiescent, but by no means dead. 
The intense heat in portions of her western top and threads 
of smoke say she is not extinct. Should her coming history 
be as lively | 
as her past 
there will 
certainly be 
a new and 
modern Ja- 
pan. We ex- 
amine the 
crater, which 
is two thou- 
sand feet in 
diameter and 
near a thou- 
sand feet 
deep. What 
acaldron! It 
has strewn 
its lava and 
covered the 
country fora 
forty-mile 
radius, 

N otwith- 
standing the 
important 
place Fujji- 
Yama __—s+ihas 
occupied 
in Japanese 
song, litera- 
ture and life, 
nothing very 
trustworthy 
is discover- 
able as to the 
time of the 
volcano’s ac- 
tivity. Poetry mentions her eruptions at a period correspond- 
ing to our thirteenth century. Authors and travellers of the 
ninth century have left faint records of ‘‘ the smoke of Fuji.” 
That she has been one of the world’s greatest volcanoes is 
unmistakably evidenced. 

Our descent is made by a more direct route, sometimes 
through depths of lava when snow-shoes would be more suit- 
able than boots or sandals. Including our eight hours’ night in 
the mountain hut, we have ‘* done””’Fuji in thirty-one hours. 





TORII, OR GATE TO FUJI TEMPLE, 
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By CAROLYN HALSTED. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


Within the past few years there has been a notable awaken- 
ing among college authorities as to the importance of the 
training of the student before his or her entrance upon the 
four years of undergraduate life. Consequently, college 
presidents and faculties have joined school principals and 
teachers in a powerful association to bring into closer rela- 
tions the college and the school. When Vassar, Wellesley 
and other women’s colleges opened their doors so few 
schools existed which would afford girls a collegiate prepa- 
ration that these new promoters of the higher education were 
obliged to institute preparatory departments under their own 
roofs. So great has been the revolution that few coileges 
now have preparatory departments, and scarcely a girls’ 
school of any pretensions exists in any part of the United 
States that does not at least offer facilities for college pre- 
paration, while some have become almost as famous for 
training girls as Andover, Exeter and others have for train- 
ing boys. 


Dana Hall, situated in the quaint little town of Wellesley 
and not far from the entrance to the college grounds, came 
into being in 1881 upon the discontinuance of the college 
preparatory department. Its chief aim has always been to fit 
students for Wellesley, but it also sends them to other colleges 
and has besides a strong general course for non-collegians. 
The preparatory course is of four years and comprises the 
usual amount of Latin, mathematics, English, history, 
French, German or Greek. In addition there is science, a 
delightful course in the history of art, an unusual one in the 
history of music and a class in foreizn travel, with vocal 
music, elocution, gymnastic training and lectures and con- 
ceris of a high order. The work is regular and systematic 
and certificates from other schools are not accepted ; all pupils 
must pass the Dana Hall examination if they intend to enter 
the advanced classes. The various departments are in charge 
of specialists, many of them college graduates, and the school 
certificate admits any pupil to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, 
Cornell and Mount Holyoke Colleges. 

The school building contains a spacious assembly hall, 
classrooms, music rooms, a studio and well-equipped gym- 
nasium, A corridor made pretty with pictures and potted 
plants leads directly to the main house; while five smaller 
cottages help to hold the one hundred aud twenty resident 
scholars. 

Dana Hall is essentially a home school, only such rules 
and regulations as are indispensable are in force. Miss Helen 
Temple Cooke is the principal of the school. Jolly good 
times the girls have when books are laid aside. Outdoor 
sports of all kinds keep them healthy and happy, with 
trips to Boston to visit theatre, opera, library, museums, etc. 


The Mary A. Burnham School, at Northampton, Mass., 
which was founded in 1877, is especially designed to fit girls 
for Smith College, whose great educational plant is only a 
short distance from the school. Its head, Miss B. T. Capen, 
a woman of broad culture and of experience in dealing with 
girls, spares neither money nor pains in securing for her 
establishment the best advantages procurable. The new 
gymnasium is equalled by few of the college gymnasiums in 
point of light, appointments and modern ideas. The fine 
playstead in front affords space for outdoor sports. 

The classes are not organized as senior, junior. etc., 
because each girl receives individual attention and is ad- 
mitted to Smith as quickly as thorough training will permit. 
For such as do not intend taking a college course a gvod 
general course of study is offered. 
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Four houses serve as homes for 
the boarding pupils, each with a 
lady incharge. The largest is the 
fine old Colonial mansion built by 
Judge Howe, of Massachusetts. 
The two recitation halls are well 
equipped with class and lecture 
rooms, studio, botanical, physical 
and chemical laboratories and an 
assembly room. The houses have 
choice libraries, and fine pictures 
line the walls. The girls have ac- 
cess to the town libraries and to 
the Hilyer art gallery and are taken 
to Northampton or Springfield when 
any play of note is to be seen, They make excursions to the 
historical old town of Deerfield, and in pleasant weather go 
on botanical and other trips. 

The school hours are from nine to one o'clock. In the 
afternoon comes physical culture. In the half-hour after 
dinner each lady in charge reads aloud from some new book 
of reputation or the standard novels, while the girls listen 
and do fancy-work. 








One of the leading secondary schools is the Girls’ Latin 
School of Baltimore, whose methods and environment are so 
collegiate that it seems more like a sub-college than a school. 
It has only the four-years’ preparatory course; there is no 
general course. no choice of electives except in the matter of 
Greek, French or German and between botany and zodlogy. 

It fits for all the colleges, but particularly for the Woman’s 
College of Baltimore, being under the eontrol of the same 
board of trustees and the same president. It is, however, 
& separate institution, having an independent organization, a 
separate instruction building planned to meet its wants, a 
distinct corps of instructors, its own methods, residence hall 
and social life. 

The handsome granite school building is arranged on ad- 
vanced hygienic principles, and the number of pupils in each 
class is limited. The recitation rooms are bright and cheery, 
as are the laboratory, offices, reception-room and library. 
The gymnasium occupies the lower story, and above it a 
large assembly hall for chapel exercises offers also a place 
for lectures, concerts and other affairs. The master is 
William H. Shelley, A. M. The department of music is 
progressive in svstem, while the art students enjoy immensely 
the roomy, artistic studio and, more than all, the life class. 
The teachers are all college graduates and quite up to date 
in methods and ideas. No girl is kept back if she fails in 
one study; she is coached privately and brought up to the 
required standard. 3 

The home life of the resident pupils in their modern dormi- 
tory is a healthy and congenial one. Once a month they give 
a reception, when faculty and friends are invited, and 
the informal Friday evening socials when friends may 
drop in are part of their liberal education. Class day isa 
festive occasion when the graduating members arrange 
for the afternoon a programme of class poem, history and 
prophecy and in the evening a social function in the gymna- 
sium. Commencement, in Assembly Hall, is a more formal 
affair. 


At Palo Alto, California, about a mile from the Le 
land Stanford, Jr., University, is located Castilleja Hall. 
This preparatory school educates girls for any college 
or university, but mainly for Stanford. Palo Alto is dis- 
tinctly a college town; it is a beautifully wooded tract, com- 
bining healthfulness of climate with charm of surroundings. 

Lecture, recitation and laboratory practice are combined 
with note-taking—especially from supplementary reading— 
and the development of special topics in sume line of original 
research, Physical development is encouraged by making the 
hours of work moderate, those for sleep long, and the times 
for eating not too far apart; also by gymnastics, required from 
all pupils, and such open-air pastimes as riding, bicycling, 
basket ball, etc. But best of all do the girls like the Satur- 
day diversion of a fifteen or twenty mile drive to La Honda 
to eat luncheon under the big redwoods or by the stream at 
Congress Springs. One of the most distinct features of the 
school is its lack of conventional boarding-school atmosphere. 
It is the aim of the principal, Mrs. Anne E. Peck, herself 
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a Stanford graduate, to make the girls feel at home in arrangements modelled as nearly as possible on those of 
the truest sense of the phrase, with a community of cultivated home life. The discipline is almost entirely com- 
interest, a kindly courtesy toward one another and perfect mitted to the care of the pupils, only such restrictions being 
freedom to appeal to her for counsel and suggestion. 


Priday and Saturday nights are given un to cha- 
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rades, fancy-dress parties or dances, in which the boys 
from the two neighboring preparatory schools parti- 
cipate. 










































Miss Brown’s and Miss Boesé’s school in New York 
City ranks among the leaders, us does also that of 
the Misses Ely in the lovely old mansion on River- 
side Drive. Both of these unite college preparation 
with the fashionable finishing course, and the dainty 
young scholars learn to mingle Greek and mathe- 
matics with the most approved manner of receiving 
and entertaining guests. Great simplicity of living is 
followed. At the Misses Ely’s it is requested that 
parents or guardians make only a small monthly allow- 
ance for car-fare, postage and pin-money, and the 
girlsare permitted to have simply five woolen dresses 
—one for street wear, two school dresses and two 
dinner dresses; there are no occasions for reception or 
evening gowns, the girls not attending evening affairs. 

At Miss Brown’s and Miss Boesé’s school the girls 
have unusual advantages both educationally and so- 
cially. This was the first of the New York schools 
to combine the idea of 
college preparation witli 
the rerular work, and for 
a while Miss Brown was 
the only principal with a 
college degree—she is a 
graduate of Vassar. The 
girls hear the best in mu- 
sic, see what is best at the 
theatres, visit the art gal- 
leries and museums. In 
Winter they give a dance, 
in the Spring a tea, and 
beside visit well-known 
places in the vicinity. 





used asare best for health 
and improvement. There 
is a non-collegiate depart- 
ment, but Miss Gerrish, 
who is a Vassar graduate, 
always sets her face stead- 
ily against the old ideas 
of a ‘finishing’? school. 


In New Jersey Miss Ger- 


. In Philadelphia Miss 
rish’s Collegiate School 


Hills’ School forGirls is the 
popular scholastic spot, 
although it is only a day 
school, its aim being to 
furnish the best advanta- 
ges for earnest students, 
both in the collegiate and 
general departments. It is 
now preparing thirty girls 
for college, and all instruc- 
tion isin accord with mod- 
ern methods. Attention is paid to the intellectual train- 
ing and also to the deportment and general bearing of the 
pupils. Miss Hills is assisted by graduates of Smith, 
Wellesley, Bryn Mawr and Leland Stanford, Jr. 





Miss Baldwin’s School at Bryn Mawr has sent within the 
past few years more than ninety pupils to neighboring Bryn 
Mawr College, and considering that each candidate for ad- 
mission must pass the required entrance examinations, this 
fact speaks well for the school preparation. There is a 
course for non-collegians, too. 

The Bryn Mawr School of Baltimore occupies the unique 
position of being the only one that will accept no child in 
its primary department who does not expect to prepare for 
college. Consequently, its collegiate department is a model 
of its kind. The school was founded in order to provide for 
girls the advantages offered in the best secondary schools 
for boys and is undera board of managers including Pres- 
ident M. Carey Thomas, of Bryn Mawr College. All income 
derived from the school has from the start been applied ex- 
clusively to its maintenance and growth. | 


THREE VIEWS AT CASTILLEJA. 


Co-education is coming into favor as strongly in the sec- 

ondary school as in the university, and good examples of 

for Girls at Englewood, has made its mark. The building is this mode of training are the South Park Academy of Chicago 
commodious. the rooms large and comfortable, ‘he domestic and New York’s Horace Mann School: 


LATE SUMMER MILLINERY. 





The lavish disposition of tulle, chiffon and lace associated 
with masses of fruit and flowers continues to characterize 
fashionable head-gear. Hats of light, airy textiles elaborately 
adorned with flowers are supplemented by models in plain 
and fancy straw, simply and elaborately trimmed, for more 
serviceable wear, while outing hats in themselves constitute 
an important division. 

From the great variety of outing hats one should be able 
easily to select a becoming style. The soft felt Alpine with 
a scarf of soft silk in bright-colored Persian design care- 
lessly draped around the crown is a popular type. Breasts 
and quills are sometimes used to adorn these hats when the 
severe effect is not becoming. A decided novelty to be worn 
for golfing, cycling and other outdoor sports is a felt hat 
somewhat in the sombrero shape, the brim of which is faced 
in Panama straw. <A scarf of white crépe de Chine draped 
around the crown and knotted in front and a gray breast form 
the trimming on a gray hat of this style; the brim is faced 
with black Panama and is bound on the edge with narrow 
gray ribbon. One made of royal-blue felt had a brim facing 
of white Panama; a drapery of soft cream silk and a white 
bird were the decorations employed on this example, which 
would be particularly appropriate worn with a golf or cycling 
skirt of dark-blue double-faced cloth and a white or blue- 
and-white shirt-waist. A bunch of cherries and a creamy 
white silk scarf gave variety and attractiveness to a bright- 
red hat in this mode. 

Coarse straws, such as the Cuban weaves, are bent into all 
sorts of shapes. Some of the untrimmed hats are odd, 
almost grotesque; others cleverly ornamented are charming 
and extremely stylish. Ina beautiful hat of red-green straw 
the fluted brim formed a bed for shaded-pink roses 
and their foliage. The roses were massed high at the left 
side and also rested on the hair beneath the brim. The 
blending of the colors is exceptionally pleasing. 

Dainty hats of Neapolitan straw in both white and black 
are shown in great variety. The shapes are twisted, dented 
and variously fashioned to suit individual wearers, and trim- 
mings of tulle, rare lace, chiffon and dainty buds and blos- 
soms are used to complete the charm of the creations, A 
pure-white Neapolitan with lace-like bands of écru Tuscan let 
in at frequent intervals was simply but effectively adorned 
with draperies of white chiffon and tiny pure white roses and 
their buds. The hat, which was large and of the picture type, 
had a wide, flaring brim that was bent fantastically at the left 
side. A scarf of white chiffon encircled the high crown and 
in front was disposed in a soft chou; the ends were finished 
with a plaited band of the lace-like Neapolitan edged with 
narrow butter-colored lace and were carelessly tied at the 
back. Rows of chiffon ruching and the lace-edged plaiting 
alternated in facing the brim, and arranged against the up- 
turned brim was a bed of the delicate blossoms with a bit of 
green foliage. 

The short-back sailor retains its popularity, and the variety 
in trimming makes it possible to have several of these almost 


universally becoming hats in the Summer wardrobe, each 
almost entirely different from any other. The harmony of 
colors expressed in choux of pastel ribbons, which form a 
favorite trimming of these modes, is very pleasing. The 
ribbons in the several tones are arranged around the 
crown in folds, and the chou is disposed at the left side of 
the front. Rosettes of the ribbon may be arranged under the 
brim at the back or at the left side on a bandeau. The flare 
at the side is especially in favor. Spreading bows of black 
velvet ribbon, plumes made of satin ribbons cut in short 
lengths, garlands of flowers, bunches of fruit, straw braid 
loops and bunches of wheat thrust through loose knots of 
crépe de Chine or velvet, are some of the decorative effects 
suggested for these hats, which combine serviceablity with 
good style and attractiveness. 

The association of black-and-yellow is one of the most 
effective features of this season’s modes. Rare style was 
expressed in a round hat of fancy butter-colored straw 
trimmed with black roses and white tulle dotted with black 
velvet disks of various sizes. The tulle was formed intoa 
scarf and was tied in a wide bow in the front; the ends were 
brought toward the back and over the brim, which was 
turned up at the back. The black roses were massed against 
the brim and rested on the hair. A large, single rose with 
yellow center was disposed directly in the front of the hat, 
resting on the brim below the knot of dotted tulle. 

Another black-and-yellow combination was shown in a 
round hat in écru Tuscan straw, the brim being faced in 
black Tuscan. A unique feature consisted of wings made of 
the black and yellow or écru straw, which gave becoming 
breadth at the front of the hat. A knot of soft yellow silk 
apparently secured the straw wings, and a fold of the silk 
above one of black velvet encircled the rather high crown. 
A rosette of black velvet and one of yellow silk were arranged 
beneath the brim at the back. | 

Narrow ruffles of black Neapolitan edged with black velvet 
ribbon in baby width form an entire hat of unusual attract- 
iveness. The ruffles are arranged in succession over the 
round shape and produce a fluted effect all over. A wired 
Alsatian bow of black Chantilly lace is disposed in front, and 
three handsome plumes fall over the left side; the plumes 
are secured by a rhinestone buckle. 

Particularly becoming to fair, youthful faces was a toque 
made of pale-pink chiffon and roses, with a touch of rich, 
creamy lace added. The low crown was entirely covered 
with the roses, and the brim was ef the chiffon laid in narrow 
tucks and faced with the roses. At the center of the front 
the brim was flared and apparently secured by an end of the 
Lierre lace scarf, which formed a broad bow disposed against 
the crown and above the flared brim. The thorny stems of 
the roses were arranged at the left side, falling on the hair. 
This dainty creation would be appropriate to wear with mull 
and organdy gowns. 

The poke shape is fashionable and when becoming is very 
attractive. A black-and-white-model of this type was made 
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of fancy black straw braid. The brim was faced with white 
chiffon laid in narrow tucks. ‘The trimming was simple but 
effective. A looped bow of black Chantilly lace was dis- 
posed in the front of the hat against the bell-shaped crown, 
and a single white rose was carelessly laid at the side of the 
bow. <A bandeau of black velvet arranged under the flaring 
brim in front held white roses and their tiny buds. 

A smart Panama sailor intended to wear with dainty gowns 
of dimity, zephyr and lawn was banded with a narrow b.ack- 
and-white ribbon, and deep écru Cluny lace covered the 
brim, falling over the edge, and lent a rather unique air to 
the severe style. A large rosette of black velvet ribbon 
was adjusted against the high crown a little toward the 
left of the front. 

A mode intended to wear with Summer dresses is a large 
round shape made of fancy white straw, having a band 
around the crown and in the front a large bow of black or 
bright-colored taffeta or velvet ribbon. 

The novelty of the season in outing hats is the ‘‘ Lady- 
smith,” a sort of moilification of the helmet with a rolled 
brim and round conical-shaped crown. A sashof soft India 
silk in Oriental colors folded around the crown is the usual 
trimming, though crépe de Chine in white and coiors is also 
used. Piqué and khaki, stitched all over, is developed into 
these smart hats, though coarse white straw iy more gener- 
ally employed. The variety of ways this new hat may be 
worn will insure for it considerable favor. The brim can be 
turned up in front and down at the back, up at the back and 
down in the front, or down all around in true helmet style, 
as is best adapted to the wearer. 

A white piqué hat in this new shape with a wide sash of 
Persian silk in soft, dainty colors, worn with the brim 
turned down in front and rolled at the back, was a very 
pleasing accompaniment to a white piqué morning toilette 
suitable for the sea-shore or other Summer resort. 

The ever popular sailor shape is also shown developed in 
piqué and stitched cloth and will vie with the straw creations 
in this almost universally becoming style of head-gear. The 
crown is higher and the brim wider in this season’s sailors. 

A stylish toque made of silver-spangled black net recently 





seen was exceptionally beautiful. The spangled net was 
arranged over the bell-shaped crown effectively and formed a 
narrow, ruffied brim which was very becoming. Pastel- 
tinted roses massed under the brim in front in wreath effect 
were the characteristic ornamentation of this rather unique 
mode. Atthe left side of the front two wings or large leaves 
of the spangled net lent added charm. For dressy wear this 
creation would be especially appropriate. 

In a fashionable black Neapolitan hat the indented brim 
is covered with a scarf of creamy Lierre lace, which also 
forms a spreading bow disposed directly in front. Yellow 
roses are arranged at each side of the lace bow, and a 
wreath of foliage encircles the rather high crown. This 
charming hat was intended to be worn well over the face and 
is generally becoming. 

Buttercups having black centers and rich red roses and 
foliage unite with black velvet ribbon in the decoration of a 
very stylish butter-colored straw poke. The crown is in 
bell shape, and is encircled by three rows of velvet ribbon 
which cross at the back and are secured with tiny rhine- 
stone buckles. .\ large, wide bow of velvet ribbon is disposed 
in front, with a bunch of buttercups at one side and the roses 
at the other. The brim is faced with the straw, and on the 
bandeau is arranged a wreath of buttercups that rest on the 
hair in an attractive manner. This stylish mode may be 
worn with a variety of costumes. 

The use of artificial fruit and berries has by no means 
diminishe:l, and in some instances they are so realistic as 
to defy detection as such; impossible hues are produced in 
this unique trimming. Velvetcherries in deep shades of red, 
pure white and also in black have the distinctive charm of 
novelty and are wonderfully effective. A hat of white chip 
having the brim faced with black chip was made unusually 
pleasing by the rather odd trimming of black cherries asso- 
ciated with pale-green foliage. A large chou of white-and- 
black tulle was disposed at a little toward the left side of the 
front, while clusters of the black cherries and foliage encir- 
cled the crown. <A small bunch of cherries with a bit of foli- 
age was arranged under the brim at the side and slightly 
raised the pretty mode. 
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Figure No. 1.—The full, puff crown which characterizes 
this hat is made of taffeta, while the round, wide brim is of 
fancy straw braid. The simple trimming consists of daisies 
disposed in wreath effect around the crown. The blossoms 
rest on the hair beneath the brim at the back. The color 
scheme chosen adapts the hat for wear with a variety of 
costumes. 

Ficure No. 2. —This attractive hat, which is suitable for 
general wear, is made of fancy straw, with a rather high 
crown and a wide brim that flares at the side. A large 
bunch of lilac blossoms is arranged at the side, and the foli- 
age forms a wreath effect around the crown. Lilacs and a 
bit of foliage are disposed beneath the flaring brim and rest 
upon the hair. This mode could be satisfactorily reproduced 
in black and white should the present color scheme be un- 
becoming. 

Fieure No. 3—This large hat is especially appropriate for 
youthful wearers. It is a fine black straw, and the wide 
brim is faced with shirred black chiffon. A soft fold of wide 
satin ribbon encircles the crown and at the front is formed 
im a spreading bow that is wired to shape. A bunch of 
cherries placed against the knot of the bow adds to the 
charm of the mode. 

Figure No. 4.—The harmonious blending of shades of red 
im this round hat of fancy straw produces a very artistic re- 
sult. Flowers and green leaves are effectively mingled in 
the trimming and give at the front becoming height and 


breadth. A tiny bunch of the flowers and leaves is arranged. 


under the brim at the side. This hat is intended to be worn 
well forward and is almost universally becoming. 

Fieurr No. 5.—White chiffon was employed to develop 
this dressy toque, black velvet, spangles and a rhinestone 
buckle providing the trimming. The chiffon is draped over 
the entire frame and is disposed high at the left side, and 
plames of chiffon edged with spanyles fall gracefully over 
from the front to the back. A soft knot of spangled chiffon 
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is arranged in front, while a twisted bow of black velvet is 
secured by the oblong jewelled buckle a little toward the 
left of the front, where the mode flares prettily. 

Figure No. 6.—This stylish little toque made of black 
chiffon is appropriate to wear with a variety of toilettes, 
The chiffon is corded over the wire frame, and directly in 
front is a large chou of the textile finely tucked. A jewelled 
pin is thrust through each side of the chou, which conceals 
the front of the rolling brim. 

Fiaure No. 7.—Lace, plumes and flowers are associated 
in this stylish large round hat of black and white Neapolitan 
straw, which suggests the picture style. A scarf of Chantilly 
lace falls over the wide brim and is brought around from the 
back and caught over on the side beneath the chin. Three 
plumes rise directly in front against the crown, and _ roses 
rest on the hair at the side beneath the brim. which flares 
coquettishly. If a bit of color be desired the roses may be 
red, pink or yellow. 

Figure No. 8.—A coarse, butter-colored straw was select- 
ed for this mode, which is round in shape and has a rolling 
brim that flares at the left side. A soft drapery of chiffon is 
arranged around the crown, and at the side three graceful 
plumes are secured by a bow of broad black velvet ribbon 
having an oblong buckle in the center; an aigrette adds to 
the attractive adornment. White straw could be substituted 
for the model, should the stylish black-and-white combina- 
tion idea be preferred. 

Fiaure No. 9.—This modish round hat is made of yellow 
straw braid; it has a low, broad crown and a wide. double 
brim that is worn well over the eyes. <A band of wide black 
velvet ribbon encircles the crown and in front is arranged in 
a spreading bow that is wired to shape. A dull-finished 
gold buckle seemingly secures the bow in position at the 
center and holds the ends of the aigrette that curls styl- 
ishly over the crown. The hat is especially suitable to wear 
with simple Summer gowns. | 
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If either of them were to be believed, the breaking off of 
their enzagement was merely an agreement to disagree, and 
there had been no pitched battle or anything approaching it. 
None the less, after the fact, the sheerest bedlamite would 
have been a less exasperating workfellow than Roderick. 
But it was an exceedingly trying Summer, even as city Sum- 
mers go; and with the dog-star in the ascendant there was 
madness a-plenty in the air for the few of us Bohemians who 
were too impecunious or too improvident to take a holiday. 

‘‘ Hang that brush!” 

My exasperating workfellow hurled the offending camel’s- 
hair across the room ; and when | found myself unconsciously 
writing down his malediction in the story I was trying to 
finish for the //earthside, 1 was moved to hand it back to its 
author with sundry embellishments. 

‘“You’re in a heavenly temper this morning, Arthur, my 
son, What's curdled you?” 

Roderick was tramping up and down the length of our 
common workroom, a pretty figure of a handsome young 
fellow in & rage. 

“Td tell vou if you were not too confoundedly old and 
blast? to kiow anything about such things,” he rapped 
out. 

‘* About what things !—depraved paint-brushes ?” 

‘““No!l” he exploded; aud then, with a painter’s disre- 
gard for constructive English: ‘It’s Eleanor again.” 

‘“*Oh; another tiff, eh?’ and I dipped my pen. 

He stopped short, as one who looks for a missile. * Drop 
that pen, or I'll heave something at you. I shall have wheels 
if L don’t tell somebody.” 

The pen was dropped, more in despair than in sympathy, 
and he went on: 

“*It isn’t a tiff—more’s the pity. They are not so bad; 
there is always the making up afterward, and that’s ecstatic. 
But she has turned me down, Stevie—definitely and perma- 
nently.”’ 

‘*Doubtless you deserved it. 
doing?” 

‘Nothing; absolutely nothing !’? he groaned. ‘* That's 
the grief of it. If it were something I had done, 1 could 
undo it. But she puts it upon the old ground: the wrangle 
between love and art, and—”’ 

‘‘__And she has chosen the better part, which is art—like 
a sensible young woman. I congratulate you both.” 

For a moment there was murder in his eye, and I fancy he 
had it in his mind to throttle me. Then the reaction gripped 
bim and he dropped into a chair and put his face in his 
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hands. Now, humiliation is like a stone thrown into a quiet 
pool; there will be naught but distorted images of the sur- 
rounding objects until the ripples have subsided. So I put 
on my hat and left him, 

Kleanor Clayton’s studio, which she shared with half a 
dozen other young women when the art colony was not 
scattered to the four winds, was in the old Peter van Woer- 
den house, and I was well on my way thither when I met 
Iaith Stamford, who was Eleanor’s room-mate. 

‘* Bon jour, Monsieur Papa,’ she nodded, in passing. 
‘*Isn’t it awfully hot?” 

I barred the way. ‘‘It’s all that and more. And it’s 
laying hold of you. Why don’t you run away and play with 
the rest of them? You are looking positively ill.” 

‘**Fagged,’ you mean. But I have been waiting to illus- 
trate your story for the JZearthside, so it is all your fault.”" 

‘*Don’t wait any longer then. I am on my way to tell 
Jephson he can’t have the story yet a while.” 

‘*Are you, really? I suppose I ought to be sorry, but I’m 
not. Now I can do as 1 want to do.” 

‘And J, also. What is it you want to do?” 

She laughed, the delicious, little rippling laugh that a man 
lixes to see growing in his daughters, if he be so happy as to 
have any. 

‘After you, Monsieur Papa. Let me see the color of 
your money, and then perhaps I'l] sell you my little secret.” 
‘*T am going to take a sick inan abroad for his health.” 

She laughed again, this time with a flash of instant com- 
prehension in the blue eyes. ‘*And I am going to take 
Kleanor to the mountains—my mountains.” 

* To Colorado? Good, Let me recommend Manitou.” 

‘No thank you; too expensive. We are not literary aris- 
tocrats with a new book climbing into the tens of thousands. 
Besides, we are going to sketch, and Manitou is done to 
death. Our post-office will be Elkhorn, Alta Vista Park — 
not that you'd ever think of writing anything that you 
couldn't sell.” 

I fear my answering smile was no more than a triumphant 
grimace. Women are contradictory in this: that while their 
intuition will easily out-galiop a man’s reason, it will some- 
times trip over the clumsiest snare by the way. How would 
I have known to which of the four quarters of the earth 
Kleanor was to be spirited if Miss Stamford had not been 
rood enough to tell me? 

‘* Pll not write, 1 promise you. When do you start?” 

Any time, now that you have been kind enough to dis- 
appoint Mr, Jephson. Eleanor won't be fit to live with 
while your ‘sick man’ is within speaking distance. Aren’t 
they two simpletons! ” 

‘** When ?—now, or before the latest deluge?” 

‘Always, I think. Marriage in their case would spoil two 
very decent artists to make two souls with but a single 
thoucht—and that a remorseful one.”’ 

‘‘ What a detiant little celibate vou are, to be sure, 
you come with me to see Jephson ?”’ 

‘‘No. If you don’t finish the story, it can’t be pictured, 
and I’m off. Good-by. Try and get a little rest for your- 
self between watches with your sick man. You are looking 
positively—old!"? And. with that Parthian arrow she was 
wone, 
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I broached my plan to Roderick that evening when he 
was sprawled before his easel, pipe extinct, hands deep in his 
pockets; a speaking picture of dejection and despair. 

‘Tam going to get out of this fora month or two, Arthur, 
iny son. Want to come along?” 

** What's the use?’’—this out of a very basso profundo of 
gloom. 

** Oh, there isn’t any particular use. 
somewhere else as well as here.” 

“1m not sulking.” 

‘« Well, call it sniveling, then. Will you go?” 

* Stevie, old man, you can be the most brutal cad in the 
world when you try. Can’t you 
see it’s all up with me ?”’ 

‘A blind man could see that 
with his eves shut. But I aim go- 
ing somewhere, and poor company 
is better than none.” 

“Tl go if you'll take to the 
woods where we sha’n’t meet any- 
body.” 

‘* You are a man after my heart. 

You shall be skied like your last 
picture at the Exhibition —where 
nobody will see you. Get up and 
pack. We fly in the cool of the 
morning.” 

It was three days after the disap- 
pointment of Editor Jephson when 
Roderick and I left the train at 
Elkmount and stowed our dunnage 

under the seats of the buckboard 
which is the connecting link be- 
tween Alta Vista Park and the rail- 
way. True to his unspoken prom- 
ise, Roderick had proved but the 
most uncongenial of travelling com- 
panions, and not yet would he ask 
where we were going. But on the 
drive up the canon he thawed out a 
little on his artistic side. 

‘-By Jove! what a vista that is 
just ahead, Balfour. It’s like look- 
ing through the propylon of the 
noblest of all the temples.” 

I nodded. ‘* Why not? God 
built it. But this is only the Court 
of the Gentiles; the inner sanctuary 
is beyond.” 

Then came the long-delayed ques- 
tion. ‘‘ Where are you taking me, 

Stevie ?”’ 

‘*Toa lodge in the valley of the 
sky-kissed hills; to the horse ranch 
of one Abijah Gooch, who doesn’t 
know a picture from a palette, or 
a printed story from a chapter out 
of the Koran. I hope you brought 
your flannels, The nichts are apt 
to be chilly at nine thousand feet.” 

Gooch’s ranch was—still is, I 
hope—a wide-spread domain in the \ 
western half of the park, with a 
comfortable log house for its nu- ; 
cleus, and a mighty mountain range » , 
for its rearward boundary and back- - 
ground. Swift as our flight had 
been, my telegram had outpaced it by some few hours. and 
Gooch was expecting us. So we une a hearty Western 
welcome, with a supper fit for a viking; and for the first 
time since the outstart Roderick ate as a man of his inches 
should. 

After supper I tolled him out to the slab-floored porch : 
and when the glories of the mountain sunset had fairly laid 
hold of him, slipped away to have private speech with our 
host. Gooch was an old friend of the fire-test sort, but I 
thanked him for our welcome. 

‘“‘['d just like to see you go to the hotel while I have 
bacon and potatoes and a pile o’ spare blankets,”’ quoth the 
hospitable one, at the summing up. 

‘“‘[ know ; but I’ve taken the liberty to multiply my wel- 
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come by two. I hope you'll like Arthur. 
like a son to me.” 

Gooch’s laugh was a guffaw proportioned to his bulk, 
which was gigantic. ‘* Same old song and dance—tryin’ to 
make believe you’re as old us Methusalem. You make a 
sure-enouh old inan lke ine tired.”’ 

“Tm getting along, Abijuh; too far along to want to mix 
and mingle with a lot of frivolous younglings at the Inn. 
Many people there this year?” 

* Fairish crowd. Couple o’ mighty pretty girls came up 
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m; how would you describe a pretty girl, Abijah?” 
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‘Egad, that’d be accordin’ to the breed.’ laughed the 
givantic one. ‘One of ’em was tall and what you 
micht call statooesky, with big eyes, and hair like the 
finest bunch-grass you ever saw. ‘T’other one was little 
and quick-actioned, with eyes that snap at you. and hair 
with just the shiniest dash o’ sorrel in it when the sun hits 
it Oh, I tell you. there ain’t but just one word for her; 
she’s a reg’lar thoroughbred filly from the word go—that's 
what she is.” 

That was Faith—mv Faith, I might call her, since she 
would not give herself to any other; and at the turning of 
the thought the tobacco in my good briar went bitter and 
became as the aloe-incense of the buried years of youth 
wherewith I would fain have wooedher. 
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The sunset glow had faded beyond the western snow-caps 
when I rejoined Roderick on the porch. 

** Decently comfertable, Arthur, my boy?” I asked. 

‘*More nearly so than I thought I should ever be again,” 
he admitted. ‘Then he filled his pipe afresh, and out of the 
new smoke cloud said: ‘I wonder where she is to-night ?”’ 

‘* Quien sabe? But that’s nothing to you.” 

‘(No, I suppose not. And yet I hate to think of ber grill- 
ing away there in New York.” 

‘* She isn’t.” 

Roderick’s tilted chair righted itself with a thump. 
do you know ?”’ he demanded. 

“T saw Faith before we left, and she told me they were 
going somewhere together.”’ 

‘‘Humph! Somewhere—together.’? He pulled viciously 
at the pipe, and then burst out: ‘‘Say, Balfour, do you 
know I’m coming to hate that girl! She doesn’t want to 
marry, herself, and she doesn’t want anybody else to. That's 
why she has made herself Eleanor's art-conscience, spelling 
it with a big ‘A’.” 

‘* Bosh!” 

‘It isn’t bosh; it’s truth itself. Oh, Stevie, old man, 
you don't know how it has broken me! Think of it: we 
grew up together and were lovers long before either of us 
knew what it meant. And then I went to the Institute, and 
must needs be an enthusiastic ass and drag her into the 
picture-making, too, It’s a judgment on me!” 

For the first altitudinous fortnight I kept my promise to 
Roderick literally, *‘ skying ” him diligently every day among 
the mountains on Gooch’s side of the park. At the beginning 
of the third week, when he began to show symptoms of 
having had an overdose of two-man solitude, 1 washed my 
hands of him. He disappeared Inn-ward in the course of 
the afternoon, and it was long after supper when he returned. 
I was smoking on the porch, and he came to sit beside me. 

‘You did the best you could, Stevie,’ he said, after a 
time; ‘“‘but it was no use trying to run away from them. 
They’re here.”’ 

Now, it was supposable that he would have seen through 
my flimsy plot at a glance; but lovers are proverbially blind. 
So I had to postpone the shout of derisive laughter, and say, 
‘* More slipshod English: who may * they’ be?” 

‘“Why, Eleanor and Faith, of course. It seems that they 
had planned to go to the Adirondacks, but Faith changed her 
flippant mind at the lust moment.” 

‘* Then you’ve seen them?” 

‘“‘Yes; had supper with them at the Inn.” 

‘““H—m! How long will it take you to pack ?” 

‘““Oh, I don’t know: why?” 

‘* Because it is moonlight, and Abijah can drive us down 
to catch the morning train.” 

He went dumb at that, killing time while he filled and 
lighted his pipe. 

‘*Wouldn’t that be rather offish?’’ he ventured, at length. 

‘‘Offish? Heavens! How long is it since we began to 
ape the manners of the social Philistines? Go and gather 
up your traps.” 

But the command served only to make him tilt his chair 
more firmly against the wall. 

‘*[—I can’t quite do that, you know, Stevie,” he explained. 
‘‘T’ve promised to take them to Lost Man’s Cafion to-morrow, 
and you’re to go along as a —asa sort of make-shift chaperon.”’ 

Here, at last, was a vent for the pent-up derision, and J 
laughed loud and long. 

“Shades of all the duennas: Has it indeed come to this ? 
I'd like to see myself dangling after you three babes in the 
wood!"? 

‘*Oh, come, old man; you musn't kick out of it. | know 
it will bore you no end, but there are a lot of others at the 
hotel, and—and—” 

—‘‘ And the proprieties, or such of them as have survived 
the nine-thousand-foot climb, must be kowtowed to. Bab!” 

“I knew you'd swear—said so, in fact. . But Faith made 
your going a hard and fast proviso. You'll do it, won’t you?” 

“Oh, I suppose so. But at my age—” - 

“Stow that. I’ve noticed that it’s only where women are 
concerned that you grow old and decrepit. When it comes 
to tramping the legs out of a grown man you forget all 
about it.” 

Ten city squares would fairly measure the distance through 
the scattering pines from Gooch’s to the Elkhorn; and 
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on the way over the next morning I ventured a question. 

‘What is the modus vivendi? Are we totally oblivious to 
the past; or do you and Eleanor meet on terms of mutual 
accommodation ?”” 

‘¢ Oh, it’s all over between us-—same as ever. She says 
that is no reason why we can’t be good friends, however; 
and I suppose it isn’t. Butif you can contrive to keep Faith 
out of the way for a few minutes ata time, perhaps I can—” 

‘No, you don’t, my son, You've rung me into this as a 
duenna, and I'll give you enough of it. Moreover, I didn't 
sacrifice my Summer to you to have that chit of a girl make 
yet another kind of a fool of you.” 

‘Don’t be abusive, Stevie,” he said, gently; and once again 
the god Momus twitched at my elbow. 

‘They were waiting for us on the Inn piazza; Eleanor with 
the field easels, and Faith with the basket of luncheon, 
which she promptly turned over to me. The single fort- 
nicht afield had set them both up wonderfully, and the fine 
wine of health, which is the table drink at any board in the 
lilting altitudes, glowed in cheek and eye. Eleanor was atill 
more the statuesque beauty that she had always been; and 
Faith— but she was ever fair and sweet and good to look upon 
in my cyes. 

Our greeting wus unconventional enough to draw the fire 
of all the Inn eye-batteries ; and from maid and matron we 
earned the supercilious stare which makes the true Bohemian 
an outcast within the pale of Philistia—an impersonal voice 
or brush or pen until some great lord or lady of Gath or 
Askalon makes a raree-show and hath need of strange beasts 
to lion it. But we cared not a groat; and Roderick and 
Eleanor, at least, were blissfully unconscious of the eye- 
volley ings. 

Our way led out through the pines to the little river which 
waters the park, and so up the stream to the place of its 
plungings in the gorge below the cafion. We were yet 
among the pines when Faith made me put down the basket 
to tie her shoe, and so had speech of me unheard by the 
others. 

‘‘How could you!” she said, tragically; with a stamp of 
the small foot that left me to begin the shoe-tying all over 
again. 

‘** Easily enough—much more easily than I can tie your 
shoe if you go on stamping at me.” . 

‘* Oh /*’— staccato explosive, but with the soft pedal held 
down for the sake of other ears than mine—‘I could—I 
could—”’ 

‘‘T know you could, and you may when tbe fitting oppor- 
tunity presents itself. But just now I beg you will restrain 
yourself until I ean tie this knot.” 

“It is simply wretched!’ she said, when I had tied the 
knot and resumed the basket. 

‘They were simply wretched, you mean—at least, my half 
of them was. I don’t believe in cruelty to children; in fact, 
I have long been a member of the society with the alpha- 
betical name.” 

‘Could you be serious for five consecutive minutes if you 
should try ?’’ she snapped. 

‘‘ Heaven forbid that I should be otherwise. Three meats 
there be for the scoffer’s table: a precocious child, a woman 
in wrath and an old man frivolous.” 

Silence for the space of a dozen onward paces, and then: 
‘*T thought—I hoped you saw the folly of it, and would stand 
with me. Your influence with Arthur is unbounded, and 
with just a little help from you we should have tided it over 
safely. But now you have undone it all.” 

‘Is the love of these two such a calamity as to justify your 
intervention-—and mine?” 

‘‘Isn’t it just that?” 

‘* Why is it?” 

‘‘They have their work to do, and if they come together 
you know they won't do it.” 

“Their work? That is plain, unvarnished cant, Faith— 
art cant—and you know it. Bachelors of art have been few 
and far between since the monks laid down the brush some 
centuries ago.” 

She parried the thrust and returned it smartly. ‘‘ And you 
know well enough that art is a jealous mistress who will 
brook no rival. It is your own creed, and you’ve written it 
out often enough to have it by heart.” 

‘‘There are exceptions to any creed,” I returned, rather 
weakly, it must be confessed. | 
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‘« Bot not two of them in a single household. If these two 
marry, that will be the end of it—for Eleanor.” 

‘You mean that she would sink the artist in the wife. She 
might do worse.” 

My lady’s short upper lip curled, and the blue eyes 
flashed. 


‘* How like a man!’’ she said. ‘‘A woman toils and 


endures for years trying to carve out her little work-niche in 
the world, and no man offers her that which you say is 
And then, when she 


worthier than any individual ambition. 
is about to attain, 
some man crooks his 
finger at her, and, pres- 
to! she must turn her 
back on all her ambi- 
tions and go meekly 
with him.” 

‘* What a fierce little 
battle-maiden of art 
you are, Faith. He 
would be a brave man, 
indeed, who would 
dare crook his finger 
at you. I wonder if 
you’ve ever known 
what it is to be really 
in love.” 

Now I will leave it 
to any fair-minded 
reader of these circum- 
stantial jottings to say 
if there were anything 
especially incendiary 
in this. But if I had 
grossly affronted her 
she could not have been 


more hotly resentful. 
One withering flash 


of the blue eyes, a 
sharp little cry as of 
the bitterest contempt, 
and she ran to over- 
take the twain in advance, leaving me to follow as 
Imight. And afterward she ignored me as point- 
edly as if I had worn a very \Merlin-coat of invis- 
ibility. 

Lost Man's Cafion is a gloomy cleft in the west- 
ern mountain barrier of the park, and its portal 
cliffs stand like grim sentinels at the confines of the 
pleasant valley. The bottom of the cleft is the bed 
of the plunging river, and for nine months in the 
year the cafion is impassible save to winged things. 
But in August, when the snow banks in the high- 
lying guiches have paid their Summer tribute to 
the stream, there is a hazardous footway up the 
chasm at the base of the southern cliff. A short 
half-mile beyond the portal the cafion opens out in LS 
a miniature upland valley of high-piled mountain ’ 
grandeurs, and it was to this valley that we were 
bound. It was nearly noon when we reached it, 
and we spread our bread and meat ona flat boul- 
der and ate; in silence for the most part, since the 
high-piled grandeurs were with us. Afterward the 
three with easels and sketch-blocks climbed higher, 
leaving me to smoke the pipe of peace in soli- 
tude. 

I was filling the pipe for the third time when the 
tinnient silences were broken by a sound like the 
wing-beat of angels, or the soft frou-frou of a 
woman’s draperies,—the terms are synonymous- 
to a lonely old man,—and Faith came to sit at my feet. 
A glance assured me that the mood vindictive had passed. 

‘Filled your block already?” I asked. 

‘*No; but you looked lonesome. and J took pity on you.” 

‘But your responsibilities ?” 

‘‘They are as much yours as mine. 
hopeless. Let us talk of something else.” 

‘“‘Willingly. There is a little matter which has been 
weighing upon me, and I'd like to unload it. Where are the 
small ones this Summer?” 

“Jack and Jill? They are with Aunt Flo in Fort Collins.” 


Besides, they are 


“| WILL STAY HERE WITH 
YOU," (Page 232.) 
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There was a sweet upwelling of mother-love in eye and 
voice when she spoke of them; the small brother and sister 
to whom she stood in the room of the dead father and mother, 
and for whom—and not for all the love of art for art’s sake, 
I fancied —she wrought. 

‘‘ How are you getting on, Faith? Are you going to be 


able to send Jack to codege when the time comes?” 


She shook her head, and the tremblement of the sweet 
lips told me why the disappointment was too large for speech. 
‘‘[ thought not; and that brings me te the little matter of 





weight. When the book topped its fortieth thousand a 
month ago, I made my will in favor of the small ones. And 
if the necessity arrives before I depart, you must let them 
anticipate.” 

It was little enough that I had to devise, but I would have 
given any multiple of it gladly, with a mortgage op the 
future, for that one sight of her sweet face upturned to 
mine. But the next instant she was on her feet in generous 
protest. — 

‘*Oh, Stephen! 
you,’’ she burst out. 


How could you do it! But I can’t let 
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‘“Why can’t you? You call me ‘Monsieur Papa’: 
you give me the privileges as well as the name?” 

“No.” 

‘(Why not?” 

‘¢ Because—because [——"” 

The interruption was a clattering landslip of pebbles, and 
a call from Roderick. 

‘Hi! you two. You’d better cut it short and-run for it. 
It’s going to rain, poco tiempo.” 

True enough, an ominous cloud had crept up from behind 
the western peaks, and the sky was darkening. But the 
sometime glory of the firmament had passed into the faces of 
these two who were coming down the hill hand in hand. 


can't 


They were radiant, and it was plainly evident that love had — 


come to its own again. Indeed, they were so engrossed in 
each other that they went on their way down the cafion 
together, leaving us to follow as we could. 

I wasted no moment in gathering Faith’s belongings. 
Lost Man’s Cafion has its name for three lives snipped off 
in one of its frequent cloud-bursts, and the thunder was 
already echoing among the sky-pitched heights. But for all 
the haste I found time to piece out Faith’s broken sentence. 
She had divined the motive behind my provision for Jack 
and his sister, and she would not take the gift from a gray- 
beard who gave it for love of her. 

The lightning was playing in lambent flames below the 
snow-caps and the thunder was crashing among the peaks 
when we ran to overtake Roderick and Eleanor. We came 
upon them in the midst of the passave perilous, and they 
were in distress. Eleanor had slipped on one of the wet 
stepping-stones and sprained her ankle. 

There was scant time for ceremony. At the stepping- 
stones of hazard the cliff is slightly broken, with a narrow 
ledge just above a tall man’s reach. I pointed it out. 

‘* Up there with you, quick, Arthur; it’s the only chance! "’ 
I commanded; and he climbed to the ledge in a twinkling. 
‘*Now stand by to take the women. Lively, man! Don’t 
you hear it coming?” 

‘* But there isn’t room up here,” he called down. 

‘‘There has got to be room,’’ I retorted; and before he 
could protest I had swung Eleanor up into his arms. Then 
I turned to my loved one. ‘‘Come Faith.” 

She was looking back over the way we had come, and an 
ashen terror was graying the sweet face. For the turbid 
flood of the cloud-burst was already roaring through the 
little upland valley. Then she looked me full in the eyes, 
and death meant nothing to me. 

‘“‘They are safe, and they have each other,” she said, 
softly. ‘‘I shall stay here with you.” 

For a moment I was mad enough to joy in the sacrifice 
which would give me in death what I might not hold in life. 
But I thank God to this day that I was yet sane enough to 
strike home the only blow that would slay her resolution. 

‘““The small ones, Faith—you must live for them.” 

‘Ah, yes; I had forgotten that they would be alone. But 
I would rather die with you, Stephen, dear.” 

I lifted her quickly and passed her up to Roderick. There 
was no more than time to make sure that he had her before 
the brown flood thundered down the gorge, and I saw no 
more. 

They tell it to this day in the park how a man far past the 
vigorous lustrum of youth fought with the flood of a cloud- 
burst in Lost Man’s Cafion and lived to tell of it. For my 
part in that fight, the part played by bone and sinew and 
muscle, small credit is due. But from the moment when my 
dear one turned to me at the very bending of death’s bow 
and let her eyes tell me that she loved me, I knew I should 
live and not die; that for all the smitings of the impending 
death struggle I should yet be immortal. 

And so in good truth it proved, though I realized lit- 
tle of the struggle and nothing after it until I found my- 
self in my room at Gooch’s, coming painfully alive under 
& vigorous manhandling at the hands of Roderick and Abi- 
jah, both of whom I shall remember as masseurs of the 
school heroic. 

‘‘Hélas! Softly, you two; am I a pig, to be scalded and 
scraped?’’ I gasped; and Roderick fell back and sobbed 
like a child. But Abijah the muscular grinned. 

‘‘That’s right; sit up and cuss us out. Ill do youa 
sight o’ good,” he said. 

They were for putting me to bed forthwith, but I said 
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them nay, compromising upon such stimulants as they saw 
fit to administer. But I shall always believe the potions 
were drugged, for when I awoke the firclight was dancing 
on black walls, and Roderick was sitting beside me on the 
bunk-rail. I sat up and demanded to know the time. 

‘It’s nine or thereabouts. Feeling better?” 

“Pm all right. Ask Abijah to put the broncos to the 
buckboard, and then come back and help me into my clothes.” 

‘Yes, I will! Man, you’re sick!” 

‘Go and order my carriage, I tell you! 
if I see her not before she goes to bed.” 

‘See who?” 

‘“Why, Faith, of course; who else?” 

Roderick’s comment was a long-drawn whistle, and then 


I shall be sicker 


she laughed like the idiot he can be upon occasion. 
's**Q Gemini!” he gasped; ‘‘and I never so much as 


gttessed at it—all of the purblind, chuckle-headed dolts!” 
and then to me: ‘‘ They're here, both of ’em; sitting it out 
on the porch so they can send Abijah in for ten-minute 
bulletins.” 

‘*Get me into my clothes, son Arthur; quickly, if you love 
me.’’ 

He did it and, being only human, girded at me joyously 
the while. 

“You're 9 gladsome old monk of the desert to preach celi- 
bacy to me! By your own insistings you must be seventy if 
you’re a day!” 

‘* That is why Iam in haste: I have no time to lose.” 

“Selah! And you are shaking in your shoes like any boy. 
Verily, the tender passion is no respecter of age and decrepi- 
tude. And all for that blue-eyed little whiffet of a—” 

‘*Shut up! The man doesn’t live who may wag an abus- 
ive tongue at her.” 

Roderick fell into a chair and laughed till he gasped again. 
‘‘And no longer ago than this morning you told me to sit 
tight while you gibed at Eleanor! O tempora mutantur / 
But come on; it’s time for another bulletin.” 

It was Eleanor who was holding Abijah in play on the 
moon-lighted porch. Faith sat apart in the shadow, and 
would have no speech of me till I was established in Abijab’s 
own particular easy-chair. Even after that—after the others 
had ignored us and she had come to perch on the broad arm 
of the big chair—she was silent. But that was ever her way 
when she was most deeply moved. After a long time, she 
said: ‘* Aren’t vou ashamed, Monsieur Papa?” 

‘* Ashamed of what?’’ 

‘*To bave made me tell why I couldn't let you be Monsieur 
Papa to Jack and Jill—and to me; when—when you must 
have known.” 

The soft night wind was slipping down from the slopes of 
the background peaks. A loosened strand of the warm- 
brown hair blew across my face, and the gap of the years 
between us closed, for love filled it. 

‘‘T didn’t know, sweetheart; I can’t realize it, even now. 
Are you very sure it isn’t a midsummer madness, Faith ? ” 

‘*Tt couldn’t be that.” 

‘Why couldn't it?” 

‘‘ Because—"’ her voice sank until it became as a whisper 
of the soft night wind in the pines—‘*because it began 
in midwinter—that freezing Winter of failure two years ago 
when you bullied Mr. Jephson into taking my first poor 
little pictures. Oh, Stephen, dear, you don’t know what that 
meant to Jack and Jill—and to me!” 

Dear reader, if you be a man and a lover you know well 
what upbubbling rhapsody of lovers’ oaths she was fain to 
muffle with a soft palm laid upon my lips. 

‘*QOh, please hush!” she pleaded. ‘‘Those two babes in 
the wood are listening, and they’ll never forgive us. Besides, 
they will take ells for our inches. Eleanor!” she called: 
‘‘isn’t it time we were going back to the Inn?” 

It was Arthur who replied to the effect that we, and the 
night, were yet young; and Abijah made no move corral- 
ward. We dwelt in the heart of the silence which is golden 
after that, my loved one and I, until I broke it to say: 

‘‘But your ambitions, Faith? You remember what you 
said, this afternoon.” 

Her soft laugh was the very upwelling of happiness. ‘I 
shall yet picture many a story for you, Monsieur Papa, and 
they shall be truer, sweeter pictures, God willing, than your 
pen or my pencil has ever drawn,”’ 

And she has kept her promise. 
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(CONCLUDING PAPER.) 


By ELIOT GREGORY. (An Idler.) 


Both Paris and the Exposition have, since many weeks, 
put the last finishing touches to their holiday attire. The 
City and the Great Show are now in order, adorne | cap-a- 
pie to receive the universe. Scaffolds which two months 
ago hid the dainty facades, and all rubbish blocking the si¢ht- 
seer's path, have disappeared as if by magic. Flowering 
shrubs now bloom, cascades sparkle and green slopes rest 
the eyes where fur so long a wilderness of plaster, stones and 
shrieking workmen combined in a hideous chaos, 

To an ordinary spectator isnorant of the way such things 
are done, more seems to have been accomplished in the last 
few weeks than during the twelve months that preceded 
them. If it were not for an occasional group of workmen 
moving a piece of machinery into place, or the all-pervading 
smell of fresh paint, a visitor might i:nazine that the stately 
structures arising from trim avenues on all sides had stood 
for centuries where he sees them—an impression deepened 
by the patine of time which has been so cleverly given to 
many of the build- 
ings that one incre- 
dulously touches the 
fresh plaster before 
realizing that it i3 not 
moss-grown granite. 

After seeing the 
Exhibition carefully, 
it is hard to say 
which corner of the 
vast grounds pleases 
the most. The 
River beckons to us 
with its dainty flag- 
decked Quais. The 
Art Palaces are irre- 
sistible: to hesitate 
before them is to be ' 
lost. The Champ de 
Mars is a bewilder- 
ing péle-méle of 
varied attractions, 
and the Esplanade 
des Invalides, with 
Sousa’s band playing 
in its centre, is hard 
to pass. Being of a 
lazy disposition, how- 
ever, I start again 
and again from the 
top of the Trocadero 
slope, for the double 
reason that it is easier 
to stroll down hill 
than up and because 
from that eminence 
one can geta general 
view of the buildings, 
a sight which never fails to give me a thrill of delighted 
surprise. 

On coming out from the dark arches of the Trocadero 
palace into the warm splendor of a sunny morning, a pano- 
rama of such radiant beauty bursts on one’s eyes that 
the mortal who can see it unmoved must indeed be of 
a phlegmatic temperament. Can any one, for instance, 
grow tired of admiring the group of Russian buildings? | 
They are the first that meet the eye and are, perhaps, 
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the finest on the grounds. Their white walls and green 
roofs, golden domes and pagoda-shaped towers outlined 
azainst a blue sky are so picturesque and exotic, that one 
seems for the moment to be back in medieval Moscow. But 
the illusion does not last long; a half turn to the right and 
one is in Dutch India, before a Buddhist temple rising 
froma grove of palms and cactus. Beyond, in the haze 
of the morning, appear in almost endless perspective the 
buildings where the nations of the world have stored their 
rarest treasures and most dainty manufactures. 

While it is interesting and instructive to study the progress 
of great nations, I confess to a weakness for remote and half- 
civilized people with child-like ways, and love to visit and 
revisit the colonies of the dusky subjects whom France has 
been at such pains to gather on the banks of the Seine. 
In each case a model of a village has been built and a group 
of the natives imported. I am never tired of admiring the 
skill and ingenuity displayed in the former or of watching 
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the ways and customs of the latter. A chief regret will 
always be that one cannot talk with the smiling, docile 
peoples. and glean some idea of how an Exhibition and its 
glittering palaces impress them. Certainly the sensation 
of being transplanted from an African desert to Paris in 1900 
must be worth the telling, even when it is experienced by a 
savace, 

I linger round the pavilion of Madagascar and listen to 
the inhabitants chattering in the shade. What are they 
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saying to each other so vehemently with such a wealth of 
gesture? It must be worth hearing. 

The fantastic pavilion of the Soudan is a perfect night- 
mare of a building, and filled with the still more curious 
products of that land of fire. Next appears a Congo hut, at 
the door of which a very lightly clad family are performing 
their toilets, delightfully unconscious of a thousand or so 
spectators, while a little beyond, blacking the horizon, is the 
grotesque pyramid of an Annan temple composed chiefly of 
superposed gods, euch boasting as many legs as a well-to-do 
spider. 

A step further and you are in a village of Dahomey. On 
the tiny lake around which the hutsare grouped, a native 
fisherman—blacker than it seems possible anything human 
can be, without aid from a box of shoe-polish—** is paddling 
his own canoe’’—rudely scooped out of the trunk of a tree— 
his exercises watched with shrieks of laughter by a group of 
ebony belles on the shore. 

As one strolls further down the slope, it is like the phases 
of a fantastic dream to pass from Chinese Joss-houses to 
Oriental mosques; but it is clattering reality again to find 
one’s-self in the Tunis bazaar. Illusion can be carried no 
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further. The thing itself stands before you—narrow passage, 
noisy native merchants, gaudy wares, white walls, over- 
hanging roofs and dusky-faced women; all is complete. 
Then, pushing on, confused by the din, you come suddenly 
into a quiet little court filled by a great shade-tree, whose 


branches overhang the entrince of a little Mosque which it. 


is quite evident has been hidden here in the heart of Paris 
for full five hundred years! A Moor contemporary to the 
Mosque and the tree—to judge by his beard and wrinkled 
face —sits dozing by an old well. One rubs one’s eyes; is 
this really the nineteenth century? Alas! A German tourist 
with a kodak and his Frau in a green dress and a pink 
Gainsborough dispel the illusion. With a sigh one wan- 
ders on. 

A word of praise should be said, in passing, about the 
skilful way that trees have been used as decorations through- 
out the Exposition and its annexes. Perhaps the only point 
at which the Chicago Fair failed was in lacking the air of 
stability which old trees give to a scene. In Paris this has 
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been avoided, and all possible effect drawn from the thou- 
sands of shady trees adorning the squares and quays. 

The close grouping of so many contending architectures 
and colors would have been impossible without the aid 
given by surrounding verdure. As it is, the background of 
bloom and shade lends a grace and charm to the brilliant 
scene and tones down the confusion to an exquisite harmony. 
One shudders to think what the effect of the Avenue Nicolas 
II., and the too new Art Palaces would be, without the land- 
scape-gardener’s art which has set them in a verdant frame 
of lawn and grove. This is distinetly French, by-the-bye, 
this power of evoking a landscape in a night, literally making 
the wilderness blossom; the contents of the enormous hot- 
houses of the City which are placed at his disposition, and 
the dampness of the climate, being powerful aids to the 
gardener in his work of creation. 

It isa sad fact, but one which should be mentioned, that 
with few exceptions the side-shows are mere catch-penny 
impositions. From the gigantic Tour du Monde down, 
interiors rarely fulfil the promises of gaudy exteriors, as the 
tourist discovers too late. Panoramas abound on all hands, 
each more disappointing than the other. The much-talked- 
of Telescope itself, 
which was to show 
us the moon within 
‘bowing distance,’’ 
has so far failed to 
develop anything 
visible, and the dis- 
appointed visitor is 
entertained with 
ordinary photo- 
graphic projections 
of the moon and 
late = larger stars, little 
"Semana 3 better than those 
Pe URRER , familiar to the aver- 
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age school child at 
home. 

Exception to this 
rather sweeping con- 
demnation should, 
however, be made 
in favor of the Swiss 
Village mentioned 
last month, a most 
artistic bit of decora- 
tion, and the fantas- 
tic Topsy Turvy 
House, whose roofs 
and chimneys touch 
the ground, while 
| bal AR % , the foundations 
ee an rise high into the air. 

* Le One enters by the sky- 
light, and after 
ascending several 
floors arrives at the 
cellar. By an ingen- 
ious arrangement of 
mirrors the furniture 
and the visitors ap- 
The idea has been well carried out, and 
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pear upside down. 
will doubtless be amusing to those who care for that sort of 


spectacle. Americans contemplating a visit to Paris should 
be warned to avoid on principle the side-shows and stick 
carefully to the legitimate parts of the Exposition; whut- 
ever is free is good, and wherever an entrance fee is asked 
disappointment is pretty sure to follow. 

Great international exhibitions of this kind serve prin- 
cipally as centres where the different nations of the world 
may meet and gauge each other’s progress in the different 
Arts and Trades. and realize their own strength or weakness, 
as the case may be. Such object lessons, often unpleasant 
and rarely flattering. have before now served as the starting 
point for reform and brilliant achievement. The Art Exhibit 
of America points this moral. Spendidly as the nation has 
come to the fore in every other way, it is in the picture-lined 
galleries of the Art Palace that Americans show their most 
marked progress. 

It was my good fortune eleven vears ago to stroll through 
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the just opened Exhibition of that day in company with Meis- 
sonier, then President of the Fine Art Department. <As we 
left the buildings one of our group turned to the master and 
asked him what one thing struck him as most remarkable in 
the place. Without a moment’s hesitation the aged artist 
replied, ‘*The 
progress made 
by Americans 
in painting.” 
On reviewing 
the six well- 
filled rooms of 
American art 
exhibits to- 
day, one can- 
not help wish- 
ing that the 
kindly critic 
could have 
lived another 
decade and 
seen what 
masterpieces 
the country 
would pro- 
duce. That 
American ar- 
tists are the 
equal, if :ot 
the superior,of 
those of any 
nation in Eu- 
repe to-day, is 
evident to any 
unprejudiced observer who has the privilege to stand before 
the two hundred and fifty canvases which our galleries contain. 
Were it not for the fear of appearing boastful I would be 
tempted to go a step further and assert that nowhere in all 
the vast galleries around me do I[ see works that to my mind 
can be placed on a plane with the paintings of some of my 
compatriots. Even the galleries of France herself—our gen- 
erous instructress and foster-mother—cannot boast canvases 
as remarkable as our own. When I study the works of 
Sargent, Whistler, Alexander and Cecilia Beaux I am tempted 
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to believe that the four greatest living painters to-day owe 
allegiance to the United States. Nowhere among the works 
of other nations do I see Nature portrayed more simply or 
with more consummate knowledge. 


Another feature of American art strikes me. Our artists 
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have surpassed their masters in many ways, but in none more 
brilliantly than in their comprehension of plein air. The great 
‘open air” religion which was so ardently preached some 
thirty vears ago by Manet, Pissaro, Monet and their followers 
has been caught up and carried by our artists to a perfection 


PANORAMIC VIEW OF VENICE. 


difficult to surpass. One must be old enough to remember 
the picture exhibitions of twenty-five years back to appre- 
ciate the progress made by our men in following those great 
innovators. Galleries are no longer dusky lines of bitumen- 
hued compositions, but have become in the hands of the 
young school open windows from which one can look out 
upon Nature, cool and gray and opalescent, or sunlit and 
vivid. The world has moved fast in many directions during 
the last half-century, but in none so fast or so far as in art, 
and it is no small satisfaction to see that American youths 
are lending the march. 

Toathoughtfulobserver 

the crowds ata showof this 

kind are but a shade less 

interesting than the build- 


ings or the wares on 
exhibition. While watch- 
ing the concourse of 


peoples drawn from the 
uttermost parts of the 
earth, one is struck with 
the subtle contrasts of ex- 
pression and bearing be- 
tween representatives of 
the different nationalities. 
The way each race ‘‘does”” 
the Exhibition is as differ- 
ent and as characteristic 
as the color of its skins 
or the cut of its clothes. 

The Chinese, for in- 
stance, saunter indiffer- 
ently about, obviously 
superior to the whole 
matter. The Japs on the 
contrary, have a cat. like, 
observant manner as 
different from their neigh- 


bors as sunlight from 
black night. The pro- 
gressive islanders seem 


to be present on some 
sort of special mission and bent on finding out as many secrets 
of European civilization as possible. They havea prying way 
of looking behind draperies and into dark corners, as though 
convinced that something of prime importance was being 
concealed from them. One would admire this thirst for knowl- 
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American Girl. She is here in force, which delights my 
heart, for I love her sweet face and can never see it too 
much. The more I know the women of other lands, the 
more I like my fair compatriot. She is always so alert 
and smiling and so invariably well-dressed. On the grounds 
of the Exposition the American Girl is really great! She 
has brought her father and her mother with her, as well as 
her brother and prubably someone else’s brother, too. There 
is a determined expression in her bright eyes and a firm line 
about her lips which show that she is determined that noth- 
ing shall escape her. No sooner does she perceive a closed 
door ora notice ‘* The public not admitted here’’ than she 
instantly decides to get inside that building or perish in the 
attempt. From that moment all her energies and her ingen- 
uity are spent on the accomplishment of her purpose. Need 
I add that she invariably succeeds? 

No account of the present Fair would be complete unless 
special mention were made of that triumph of modern indus- 
try, the Electric Palace. A visitor should not feel that he 
has a complete idea of the place without passing at least one 
evening in the grounds to witness the illuminations. 

It has become a tradition that eacli Exposition should have 
a special attraction to please the crowd. The Eiffel Tower 
long held 
that role, and 
in Chicago 
this feil to the 
Ferris Wheel. 
When the 
present exhi- 
bition was 
being  plan- 
ned diligent 
search was 
made for 
something Bh i. 
that would ees | ae u 
be suflicient- he : 
ly original 
and attract- 
ive to replace 
the Whee] 
and the Tow- 
er, and a 
large price 
was offered 
for an idea, 
This gave the 
cranks full 
swing: for 
mauymonths 
the unfortu- 
nate Commissioners were bombarded with every kind of pos- 
sible and impossible scheme. One gentleman proposed a well 
ten thousand feet deep; another an ambulant fort, while a third 
thought that a submarine restaurant would be irresistible to 
the holiday makers. In despair the lists were closed, with- 
out anything as striking as the Great Tower (which, by-the- 
way, has made its inventor a multi-millionaire) being found. 
In consequence, instead of one great attraction the favors of 
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the throng are to-day so equally divided between two or 
or three contrivances that it would be difficult to say whether 
the Moving Sidewalk or the Electric Palace comes first in 
public esteem. By day the Sidewalk attracts innumerable 
throngs, but when night comes on the ** Fire Palace’ rules 
supreme. It is hard to express the impression made by the 
ensemh'e of the Champ-de-Mars, when its encircling pavil- 
ions and the Palace of Electricity at the far end are illumi- 
nated. Every architectural detail, every dome and ininaret, 

every archway and colonnade are not only outlined against 
the night sky in ever varying tints, but reflected in the quiver- 
ing waters below. Then, just when you have decided that 
illumination can go no further, lo! from out of the recess of 
the vast building plunge cascades of molten fire, hiding the 
construction beneath a blazing, scintillating flood. The next 
moment all is extinct, the Tower alone standing like a slender 
Vesuvius in the surrounding darkness. 

When one reflects that these are produced with the imper- 
fect appliances now at our command, and then enter the 
electric building and study recent inventions—as yet imper- 
fect—by which light can be produced in glass tubes without 
filaments or connecting wires, the mind gasps before the 
possibilities contained in this ‘light of the future”’ as it is 
proudly call- 
ed by its dis- 
coverers. 

That most 
of us will live 
to see alltrac- 
tion accom- 
plished by 
electricity 
there can be 
but little 
doubt. Now 
the inventors 
tell us that 
before long 
all public and 
privatebuild- 
ings will be 
madeincand- 
escent, and 
that night 
will, as it 
were, be 
eliminated. 
Ilere, the 
imagination 
halts, in- 
capable of 
grasping 
even the idea. As I bid farewell to Paris and the Expo- 
sition one distinct impression remains, which is, that the 
future of the human race wil! during the next hundred years 
be more influenced by electricity than by any other factor. 

Like Prometheus we have stolen fire from heaven. It 
remains with us to what purpose it shall be put. 


ELIOT GREGORY. 
PARIS, JUNE 1, 1900. 


A HUMAN LITTLE GOD. 


Love is so glad the parting pain is shared. 
It would not even have the other spared 
The lonely longing when we are apart; 
Ah, Love's a selfish little god, sweet heart. 


Love is so doubly joyful when we meet, 
Because the joy is double and complete. 
Joy is not joy when given to one alone ; 
Ah, Love’s a generous little god, my own. 


Love shares our pleasures and divides our troubles 
And lo! dividing halves while sharing doubles ; 
For this he asks full fealty—no less. 

Ah, Love’s a human little god, | guess. 


EDMUND VANCE COOKE. 
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CONDUCTED BY MRS FRANK LEARNED. 


THE SMALL COURTESIES IN HOME LIFE. 


It is not merely from a desire to please in society that good 
manners should be studied, but from the wish to consider 
the feelings of other people. Kindliness and unselfishness 
are among the virtues to be cultivated in all social inter- 
course; and nowhere can these qualities be better acquired 
than in home life. In the home circle, however, too much 
is often taken for granted, and the graces of courtesy are 
sometimes entirely dispensed with. Yet these small adorn- 


ments are useful in moulding manners and character. ‘Tact 
and thoughtfulness are some of the home arts. Cheerfulness 
and a readiness to make home briyvht are other duties. Cour- 


tesy to one’s parents is of importance; taking time to cheer 
the tired mother or perplexed father, remembering to take a 
helpful interest in brothers and sisters and not to be too 
absorbed in one’s own pursuits, are valuable points to keep 
in mind. It is worth while to be punctual at meals, careful 
of one’s personal appearance anid to cultivate sensible, pleas- 
ant talk at table. In a word, a well-bred and considerate 
person «loes not reserve careful manners, neat clothes or 
cheerful conversation only for the outside world. 


REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


frene.—It would not be in good taste for you to go alone to meet 
your friend at the railway station when he comes to your town. 
and not proper to go with him to a hotel while he is looking for 
accommodations. He should go later to call on you at your 
home. A woman should not make herself conspicuous, and it is 
always safe to kcep on the side of reserve. 


K0.G. Hand C A. M—It is usual for a man to walk on the 
outside of the street when accompanying a lady, although there 
is no formal rule about this. People should always turn to the 
right when passing exch other in the street. A woman bows first 
to an acquaintance in passing. 


Mighland Avenue.—It is generally considered that a hostess owes 

@ visit to those who call on the day of a reception. As you area 
stranger in the town, it would be well to make an effort to call on 
the day of the ‘ At Home” in acknowledgement of the invitation 
ou have received; but if you cannot go, call a few days after 
instead of sending cards. A visit would be more cordial, and in 
small towns visits are more easily accomplished than in large cities. 


Toronto.—A married woman calling on a mother and daughter 
may leave two of her own and two of her husband’s cards. Her 
own cards are for the hostess and daughter; her husband’s cards 
for the hostes3 and her husband. It is not necessary to Jouve a 
married man’s card for a young girl. 


L. FE. S.—When entering the door of a church or theatre a man 
ahould allow a lady to precede him and should hold the door open 
for her. She should pass in first when he hands in the tickets at 
@ theatre, and precede him when the usher 1s showing seats, unless 
there is a great crowd, when it may be necessary for him to 
precede her. She should be seated first. 


Mrs. R. Rk. G.—A correspondent who wishes a personal reply 
should allow ample time in which to receive it, on account of 
unavoidable delays and the very large number of correspondents 
who must receive consideration. Women wear hats at day recep- 
tions: at an evening reception at a private house they should not 
be worn. Drinking toasts is not in fashion, but the matter is 
informal. No one drinks an entire glass of wine for a toast; one 
merely sips a little of the wine. 


¢. T-—AtaSummer hotel in these days people dress for utility 
more than for the display of various toilettes. It depends on 
whether one is going driving, golfing or sailing during the morning 
as to what one weara at breakfast. A pretty dimity or a neat 
shirt waist and skirt would be suitable. At dinner a dainty foulard 
or organdy cut high in the neck might be worn. It is not good 
form to use a “ telescope’ bag. A travelling bag of alligator skin 
or other good leather would be desirable. 

Mrs. C. W. M.—When one is emerging from mourning the 


colors used are gray, violet and purple, and one advances by degrees 
into brighter colors. There is no rule about these matters. . Some 
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people after a period of second mourning— black 
and white—begin to wear colors immediately. 
When one is in deep mourning one does not go 
into society nor pay visits; neither does one go 
to the theatre. Some persons are so constituted 
that they need diversion, or they become morbid 
and depressed; ove must judge for one’s-self 
about the period of seclusion and remember that 
it is not always the strictest und most formal 
mourning Which is the most sincere. A married 
women needs to muke exceptions to general rules 
for mourning, because it is her duty to be cheer- 
ful for her husband's sake and to go out with 
him and not aliow herself to be absorbed by grief, 


M. EL 7, Millie, Antigone and Others.—It is not customary for 
young girls to send presents to their young men friends who 
are graduating. There is a very positive rule that the only gifts 
which young giris may with propriety accept from men are tlowers, 
bonbons, bovks and music. It is bad form to accept any other 
gifts, and jewelry or personal ornaments of any other kind are not 
accepted by girls who follow the best standards. Girls of fifteen 
to elyliteen years of age cannot be too careful about being seen in 
publie with young men, unless accompznied by an older woman as 
achaperon. Books suggesting ideas tor novel entertainments are 
advertised in the pages of this magazine. 


Arod.—As a rule, all invitations which request the pleasure of 
a person’s company should be auswered, except invitations to a 
church wedding, as a church is large enough for a general assem- 
blage of friends; but an invitation to a wedding reception should 
be answered in the sume form in which it is expressed. People 
like to know for how many guests they must provide. It is 
besides a pcesonal compliment to be numbered among guests at the 
house. The answer should be written to those in whose name the 
invitation is issued, but the envelope containing the reply must 
be addressed to the hostess only, as she is supposed to have 
full charge of the arrangements. Marriage announcements are 
acknowledged by sending cards to those in whose name they are 
issued and also to the bride and bridegroom. 


Ida.— Although your mother is a semi-invalid and rarely visits 
except among relatives. it would be proper for you and your sister 
to enclose her card with yours for your afternoon tea. Your card 
may be “The Misses Field,” with the date for the tea written in 
the lower left-hand corner. It is not only a mark of regspect to 
your mother to send her card with yours, but it is a courtesy on 
her part to all who have invited her hitherto and on whom she has 
not called. If she is not able to receive on the day of the tea, you 
may say to guests that she regrets not being strong enough tw do 
so. Young girls whose mother is an invalid should invite some 
married woman to receive with them, but older women need not 
do this. 


Olivia.—Everyone’s household should be managed so indepen- 
dently that borrowing is never necessary. It is » great mistake 
tor neighbors in small towns to be on such a familiar footing that 
they borrow of each other. If one is forgetful or shops are closed 
or the hour is late. it is best to suffer some- inconvenience rather 
than place one’s-self under obligations whicli may seem trivial yet 
may end in friction or annoyance. If one makes it a rule never to 
borrow, it will soon be seen by neighbors that it is best for them 
to observe the same plin. No one wishes to be considered a poor 
housekeeper. One may be kindly, courteous and obliging if de- 
mands are nade upon one, and there need then never be any fear 
that one may be considered parsimonious. 


J. G. T—It is proper for a hostess to be served before men 
guests. 


Inexperience.—If there is no servant to wait on the guests and 
the host passes a plate to the lady seated next to him, she had best 
keep it unless he should ask her to pass it to someone else 


First Reception.—On the occasion of a housewarming it is usual to 
have the entire house thrown open for the inspection of guests, who 
amuse themselves in wandering about upstairs and down, inform- 
ally. Have as little furniture us possible in the rooms reserved for 
dancing. Have palms and flowering plants for ornamentation in 
the hall. The musicians may be placed in the hall or in a corner 
of the dancing-room, screened off with palms. Ata general recep- 
tion or housewarming it may not be necessary to prov:de speciul 
diversions for the older guests who do not dance, but you might 
have card tables in the library for those who may wish to play 
euchre, hearts or whist. The side piazza may be enclosed with 
awnings and have sents, rugs, palms and Chinese lanterns. A 
buffet supper or “standing up” supper is alwavs most convenicnt; 
that is, to have refreshments placed on a long table in the dining- 
room, and served from there, allowing, guests to;help themselves 
and having a few servants.in attendance. 
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x horrid, frump- 
oe ish-looking 
mC thing,”’ sald 
a . . 
Set Ethel, frowning 
et , . 
PS at the Womanin 
wae ’ rT 
ry the Glass. The 
he. Woman in the 
Vi Glass returned 
the expression 
with interest. 
‘Your hair 
hasn’t been 


curled for two weeks, your necktie isn’t tied as smartly as 
it ought to be, and you haven't fussed with your complexion 
for ages. You are getting old snd wrinkled, and it serves 
you right. And I want you to understand that—I—don’t-- 
care!” With this Ethel left the Woman in the Glass mutely 
protesting against the imputation of age and went downstairs 
to her break fast. 

The art of dressing, like other arts, presupposes an audi- 
ence. The costume of a superior woman is usually directed 
‘“*To One Who Will Understand It”; the costume of an ordi- 
nary woman ‘*‘ To Whom It May Concern.” Ethel was not 
the ordinary woman. In her first youth she had dressed as 
most girls dress, reaching dumbly after something to express 
her idea of beauty, not knowing as she did it that she was 
sister to all other young and blossoming things in Nature. I 
suppose the petals of the rose represent some notion of beauty 
that the rose-heart holds, 

Kthel'’s fancy for delicate gray and silver shades and won- 
derful lavenders and heliotropes, fur pale-rose and white and 
tender green, represented not so much her belief that these 
were becoming to her young, blond beauty as her conviction 
that they stood for things exquisite, subtle and refined— 
things which had no taint of commonness; things in which 
vulgarity could have no part. And, though of this she was 
not consciously aware, the end of it was to be that some 
day there should cross her path a youth who would see that 
here, in soft garments such as befitted her ladyhood, was the 
most exquisite expression of the feminine that had ever inct 
his seeking eyes. 

He came. He always comes, though sometimes Fate 
arranges that he does not stay. Ethel, in her gray cloth with 
its white-and-silver garnishings and her most wonderful hat 
of violets and green leaves and creamy old lace, floated into 
his range of vision as a star moves across the field of a tele- 
scope, and he perceived immediately that this was nothing 
less than an angel astray from the green slopes of Paradise. 
Aloud, he observed somewhat stiffly, 

‘‘My sister tells me you are by way of being very musical, 
Miss Sutton.” For, although he was sure that something 
immensely important was taking place, it was, after all, 
nothing but one of Mrs. McIntyre’s musical afternoons, and 
that lady was introducing her brother, Arthur Meredith, to 
pretty Ethel Sutton, just as Mme. Paninski was tuning her 
violin. 

After that many things happened. To ordinary eyes they 
looked like very common sublunary events, such as calls and 
theatre-parties and dinner-dances. Butto Arthur and Ethel 
they were sun-illumined, wonderful; they were steps along 
the glittering path that ended in the dazzle of a solitaire on 
Ethel’s third finger. 

They were engaged for two years, for Arthur had his way 
to make. The world grew to be again the world in the 
course of time, but it was still a very dear and precious 
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A SKETCH--WITH A MORAL, 


ATT, Author of ‘* The Book of Martyrs,” etc. 
place, yielding much happiness and promising much more. 
The reason why the course of true love never runs smooth 


is that it must be tested, tried, disciplined, before it can prove 


its title. Arthur was absorbed in business; Ruth Ashton 
certainly did spend an unnecessary amount of time with his 
sister, and the gods made Ethel jealous, because no woman 
knows her own strength or her weakness till she has expe- 


rienced this sensation. Both these people were very proud; 
so they quarreiled and the engagement was broken, 

It was after all this that Ethel accepted her cousin Molly’s 
invitation for ttre Summer and went down to Chillingly-by- 
the-Sea in June, when the ground was covered as closely by 
the crisp pink of wild roses as was the sea with the crisp 
blue-and-white of crinkly little waves. 

At Chillingly the mountains kiss the sea and the tall pines 
stand to guard their tryst. It is one of the most beautiful 
places that man has yet discovered, and the people to whom 
it belongs name it with lowered breath lest the world should 
hear and come and take it from them and make it ‘*fash- 
ionable.”? Now it is ‘‘quiet.’?” Most of the cottagers have 
children. There are plenty of nursemaids and babies at 
Chillingly, and plenty of grandmamas and maiden aunts, 
and a few art-students, but other kinds of human being are 
uncommonly rare. Thereis no masculine society. It amused 
Cousin Molly to make merry over this poverty in Chillingly. 
She = declared 
that one morn- 
ing when by 
some strange 
chance an actual 
inan rode slowly 
past on his bi- 
cycle she heard 
Ethel = scream 
and say ‘' What 
is that?’’ 

When Ethel 
came down to 
the shore she 
was still so an- 
gry with Arthur 
that she said to 
herself she never 
wished to see a 
man again; but 
it ishardly prob- 
able she meant 
Fate to take her 
at her word, es- 
pecially when 
she began to feel 
that she had 
been in fault. 
Yet, if she were 
in earnest she 
could not have 
gone to a better 
spotonthe whole 
continent than 
Chillingly. 

She had been 
there two 
months to a day 
on the morning 
when she reviled the unoffending lady in the mirror, and 
she was conscious of a certain subtle deterioration in herself. 
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whe was growing coldly indifferenc to ner personal appear- 
ance. The life was chiefly out-cf-doors, and Molly was very 
unexacting, which made indifference easier. When the 
mainspring of a watch is broken who cares whether the case 
is polished ? Ethel asked herself. 

This carelessness showed itself in several little ways, none 
of which was very striking in itself, but tuken together they 
made up a sum total of perceptible neglect. For one thing, 
she did not curl the locks about her face as she was wont to 
do. Everybody knows how difficult it is to do this success- 
fullv at the sea-shore. But previous to this time Ethel had 
been very fastidious about the matter. There are girls who 
can impart to disordered locks at the seaside a cosmic look, 
They can make you feel that such disarray is a natural and 
inevitable phenomenon, like the gray moss hanging across 
pine boughs or the seaweed trailing limply from the rocks. 
But Ethel did 
not have this 


gift. Every- = 


body went 
about in golf 


skirts at Chil- 
lingly, but 
Ethel had 


been too in- 
different to 
order a new 
one. Hers 
lacked fresh- 
ness and was 
made the 


year they —e A\\ 4 
were worn & o 2° ae Th we 
trifle short ee > } 
and full, pik sted 0 Nie SGA: 4 1 


while this 
was the Sum- 
mer they 
werecut long 
and scant. 
But she no- 
ticed = with 
surprise that 
she did not 
mind being 
out-of - date. 
There posit- 
ively were 
moments 
when she did 
not care 
whether her 
belt ribbon 
was properly 
secured in 
place or not 
—and that is 
as far as a 
girls pride 
can fall. In 
all thedavs of 
her twenty- 
seven years 
Ethel had 
never experienced such a dejection as this. But it is one 
thing to array yourself when you are going to hear some one 
say, ‘ That’s an awfully becoming thing you're wearing to- 
night,”’ or ‘‘ How can you say I have no feeling for decoration 
when I wanted to know what kind of feathers those are in 
your hat ?”’—and quite another to do it when you have been 
deprived of such stimulus. 

Cousin Molly had three children. who took possession of 
Ethel and made her bathe end walk and row and sail and 
fish with them, and all of these things she did mechanically, 
and the world seemed to get stupider and stupider every 
minute, until she longed sometimes to scream at the top of 
her voice. to see if that would break the silence she could 
feel gathering in her soul. 

On this particular morning of which I write Jack and little 
Ethel were clamoring to have her walk with them to the town 
a little distance inland. Jack had earned ten cents by picking 
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up pine-cones, and the money was burning in his pocket. Ethel 
selected her oldest hat from a pile in the hall closet, and they 
set off. The village was nearly two miles away and the road 
was dusty, Regarded as exercise, the walk was not bracing. 
When the village was reached she sent the children to the 
laundry to see if the family collars were done—it is one of 
Chillingly’s peculiarities that one delivers one’s own goods— 
while she preceeded to do Molly’s errands at the shops. She 
had been to the post-office and the bakery and the meat-mar- 
ket when she saw Jack and Ethel coming down the street, 
convoying with much clamor a strange man. As they 
approached she perceived that he looked like a person of 
distinction. He was past middle age and somewhat gray, 
but well-knit and well-groomed, manly and vigorous. He 
wore outing clothes, but the care with which he was arrayed 
made this undress attire appear conspicuously well-dressed. 
Just as he 
stood he was 
an admirable 
example of 
the man 50 
well and 50 
appropriate- 
ly clad that 
his garments 
seem only a 
suitable ex- 
tension of his 
personality. 

Asshe took 
in his im- 
maculate ar- 
ray Ethel 
gave & gasp, 
and sudden- 
ly the hein- 
ousness’ of 
her recent 
laxity in 
these matters 
swept over 
her like a 
great flood 
and beat her 
spirit down. 
She found 
herself __re- 
pentant and 
self-con- 
scious. She 
knew poign- 
antly ull at 
once that the 
wind had 
blown her 
hair = about 
her face, and 
she suspect- 
ed it had 
pushed her 
hat awry. 
Her shoes 
were deep 
with dust 
fromthe long walk, and when she involuntarily lifted a hand 
to her necktie she found that it had escaped from the pins 
avd had climbed adventurously to the top of her collar. 
Meanwhile the children were coming on. 

‘*Auntie! Auntie! This is Mr. Cameron. He’s from that 
yacht we saw come in this morning, and he’s going out to 
see father. We know him ever so well. He was at our 
house last Summer, too.” 

With an immense amount of composure Ethel greeted Mr. 
Cameron as her cousin’s friend, and suggested, mendaciously, 
that as she had ‘ever so much more marketing to do for 
mama’’ that the children go on without her and escort the 
newcomer home. 

The sensations of self-accusation she had felt at the sight 
of this stranger in comely apparel were so acute that they 
constituted an experience, and on her way home, toilin: 
alone through the sand, she meditated upon.it. 7 
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What did it mean? She knew she had been careless in 
everything during the months that were past. For two 
years she had dressed for a select audience of one; the aud- 
ience removed, the rest of the world was nothing. But, as 
she distinctly remembered, before her engagement she had 
dressed to please herself, to express herself to the world. 
Her self-respect had demanded it. Well—herself and the 
world were still there! She recalled the classic story of the 
Englishman in Alaska, who dressed for a solitary dinner 
every night through seven lonely years, and, as she walked, 
there dawned upon her the philosophy of clothes. 

‘It’s just this,” she mused. ‘‘ When one doesn’t care 
about it any longer, it is a sort of moral achievement to do 
it. There is a residuum of duty somewhere—if I could only 
find it. Perhaps this is it! One should not be willing to be 
anything less than as fine and beautiful as one can rightly be, 
because one must not diminish the amount of beauty in the 
world any more than the amount of goodness, It must be 
natural tu grow careless when your audience is gone, for even 
the garden-flowers that run wild lose their double petals 
and grow ragged and unkempt. But one is part of the sum 
of things, andl] one must be as good a part as one can. ... 
But why didn’t it come to me until I saw Mr, Cameron ? 

‘‘Why, of course. It was because he was so conscien- 
tiously dressed himself that it made me ashamed of being 
apy less so. That’s what examples are for—to be a reproach 
when we fall below them. Now I quite understand.” 

At the end of that afternoon, when the guest had departed 
and the family gone fora long drive, Ethel went up to her 
room to prepare for the late high-tea which took the place of 
dinner in Cousin Molly’s seaside home. She went as one 
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goes to some solemn ceremony. She was scrupulously exact- 
ing with herself in the matter of detail to-night, and the 
golden locks came down three times before they at last went 
up after a fashion to suit their owner. Then she put on her 
prettiest white serge frock, the one with the rose-colored rib- 
bons. When her toilette was at last completed she looked 
with grave approval into the eyes of the Woman in the Glass, 
Then, with a sudden impulse, she leaned forward and shyly 
touched her lips to those of that lady. 

‘¢] promise you,” she said very earnestly, ‘that, though I 
never see Arthur again I will dress as though I saw him 
always!’? And then she went down stairs. 

In the big hall the candles were lighted and a fire was 
leaping on the hearth, for the wind had shifted suddenly, and 
outside it was chilly, foggy and already dark. Through the 
open door she could hear the steady boom of the surf upon 
the rocks below the house, and the wind was calling wist- 
fully through the pines. 

* The people ought to be here by now,” she said, and 
knelt to lay another stick across the andirons. Then she 
leaned against the mantle-shelf and looked down at the fire. 

There was a crunching upon the gravel, but not of wheels, 
and then a step on the veranda and a face she knew at the 
door! It was Arthur, and he crossed the floor rapidly and 
stood before her as if he were finding what he had sought. 

‘*You made me very angry,” he said, without preface or 
greeting. ‘It was so foolish of you to be jealous. But I 
simply can’t stand it without you. Iam lost in the world. 
So you must be reasonable and believe in me as I do in you, 
Ethel. There is no other way for us two to live.”’ 

‘© Oh, I know it,”’ she faltered, as she lifted her face to his. 





FANCY STITCHES AND EMBROIDERIES. 


By EMMA HAYWOOD. 


The subject matter this month should find favor with lovers 
of embroidery both for home purposes and for dainty gifts, 
because everybody has some use for a pincushion. It may 
be noted that in designing for these necessary yet decorative 
toilet accessories sufficient attention is not always paid 
to the fact that they are made for the purpose of having 
pins stuck into them, and, therefore, after they have been in 
use for a short time the plain parts of the white linen will 
present a much spotted if not soiled surface that ill accords 
with the freshness and beauty of the embroidery. To obvi- 
ate this, it is desirable to provide some kind of covering for 
the parts of the linen appropriated to practical use. This 
can be done, without drawing attention to the fact, by intro- 
ducing lace, figured net, lace stitches or fish net for filling 
some portions of the design. In the colored plate fish net 
has been used for this purpose with excellent effect, for the 
design is so constructed that something of the kind is really 
required to complete it. The space can be filled with an 
open-lace stitch if this be preferred to the fish net. The 
edge of the diamond form is in any case button-holed, so that 
when the work is finished the linen may, if desired, be cut 
away und a piece of colored silk in harmony with the 
embroidery put in its place, but this is quite optional. 

The coloring, also, is a matter for individual taste, for the 
reason that it should accord with its surroundings. In most 
instances it will be sufficient to change the coloring of the 
wreath of flowers only, since the method adopted for the scroll 
work will harmonize equally well with pink, blue, yellow or 
red blossoms. But in case it should be wished to carry out 
the entire design in one color, this can easily be done and 
good results gained with a sufficient number of shades on 
the same tone; at least four, if not five. will be required. 

The blending for the scroll work of green, gold and soft 
red shades, as shown in the coloring illustrated gives the 
feeling of rich Autumn tints. The manner of working the 
scrolls can be plainly seen; long-and-short stitch alone is 
employed, care being taken to follow always the direction of 
the curves, for herein lies the secret of real success. The 
tiny blossoms and leaves are in satin stitch. with one French 
knot for the center of each blossom. The design is, as 
usual, working size and makes quite a large cushion when 


finished with a full ruffle of lace and a rosette of baby ribbon 
at a single corner, or four smaller ones at each corner. 

The remaining designs are for smaller cushions. The 
oblong cushion has five circles worked into the design. 
These being filled in with the kind of lace stitches used in 
drawn-work are particularly attractive ; the? are intended 
for the spaces devoted specially to pins. The method already 
described is followed for working the scrolis if they are to 
be solid, but for this design another plan may be adopted 
with a very pretty effect—that is, to outline the design in 
stem stitch, then fill between the lines with knots, feather- 
stitch or any open work that adapts itself to numerous curves. 
The fillings should be in colored silk, as the circles are not 
intended for cutting out. If preferred, any of the ordinary 
luce stitches may be substituted for the drawn-work fillings. 

The third and last design is of the daintiest description. 
It can be mounted on either a round or square cusbion— 
preferably, perhaps, the latter. The center should be filled 
in with a lace stitch, The chrysanthemums can be of any 
color preferred, and the charming leafy scroll-work may be 
treated in Autumn tints as suggested for the largest design. 
This particular design would lend itself very nicely to rib- 
bon work on a non-washable foundation, the blossoms being 
worked with the crinkled French embroidery ribbon. The 
plain ribbons do not give as realistic an effect for this style 
of flower; they are a trifle wider and not so pliable. Wash- 
able goods are, however, the best materials as a foundation 
for constant wear. Linen plain or sheer when soiled can be 
laundered again and again without detriment to the embroid- 
ery, if only proper care be used in following the directions 
for successful cleaning so often given in these pages. lt 
should be remembered that bolting cloth also washes weil, 
so that for a dressy pincushion it can be used over colored 
3ilk or satin instead of plain, tine white linen. 

There is not much novelty in the way of making up. 
Nothing is prettier than ruffles made of lace; or, if the 
cushion be of bolting cloth, frills or a ruche of the same 
material can be made with a scolloped edge. 

There is something of a fancy for reviving the box pin- 
cushion. This needs a fall of lace around the box, with a 
ruche of ribbon or lace around /the lid. 
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DESIGN FOR TOP OF PINCUSHION. DESCRIBED IN “FANCY STITCHES ANE FEHR LC 
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DESIGNS FOR TOPS OF PINCUSHIONS. DESCRIBED IN "FANCY STITCHES AND EMBROIDERIES." 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED IN KNITTING. 
p.—Purl or. as it is often called, seam. 
rrow. th o or o.—Throw the thread over the needle. 
Boe knitting. k 2to.—Knuit 2 together. Same as n. 
ake one.—Make a stitch thus: Throw the thread in front of the needle 
and knit the next stitch in the ordinary manner. (In the next row or round 
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this throw -over is used as a stitch.) Or, knit one 
and purl one vut of a stitch. 

To Knit Crossed.—Insert needle in the back of the 
stitch and knit as usual. 

ae a stitch from the left needle to the nght 
needle witboul Knitting 1t 

sl and b.—Slip and bind. Slip one stitch, knit 
next ; pass the slipped saritch over the koit stitch as in 
bindiny off work. 

To Bind or Cast Off.— Either slip or knit the tirst 
stitch; knit tbe next: puss tbe firet or slipped 
stitch over the second, and repeat as far as directed. 

Row.—Knitting once across the work when but two needies are used. 

Rouni.—Konitting once around the work when four or more needles are 
used, as in a sock or stocking. 

Repeat.—This means to work desiguated rows, rounds or portions of work 
as many timee aa directed. 


wz * Stars or asterisks mean, as mentioned wherever they occur, that the detalis given between them are to be repeated 
as many times as directed before golng on with those details which follow the next star. Asan example: * Kz, 
p i, th o, and repeat twice more from * (or last *), means that you are to knit as foliows: k 2,pi,th oj k 2,p !, 
th 03 k 2, p I. th o, thus repeating the k 2, p !, th 0, twice more after making it the first time, making It three 
times In all before proceeding with the next part of the direction. 





KNITTED BEAD PURSE. 


Fiavre No. 1.—Materials: One spool of best purse twist 
in black, two bunches of stee] beads No. 10, or four bunches 
of glass beads No. 10; the glass beads being in smaller 
bunches will require more than the metal. Two very fine 
knitting needles must be used, not coarser than No. 19, as the 
purse must be knit very tight. String a quantity of beads 
on the silk; cast on 61 stitches and knit two rows plain, then 
knit one, slip one 
bead up close to the 
needle and knit 
one. Knit four more 
stitches in the same 
manner, being par- 
ticular to keep the 
beads close to the 
needle. Now there 
will be six stitches 
on the right-hand 
needle, five of 
which will have 
been beaded. Knit 
five stitches plain; 
knit five, slipping 
the beads close to 
the needle. Knit 
tive plain. Continue 
to the end of the 
row, and knit back 
plain. 

Work back and 
forth in this manner 
until you have knit 
in five rows of 
beads, knitting 
back each row plain 
so that there will be 
a plain row between 
the beaded rows. 
The work is now 
six blocks broad 
and one block high, 
each block being 
five beads deep. Knit the row back plain after the block is 
finished. 

Begin the second block by knitting six plain, then knitting 
five with beads, then five plain, and continue as directed for 
the first row of blocks, until the second row is complete. 

The third row of blocks must be made like the first, the 
fourth Jike the second, and so on until the work is nine 
blocks deep, each block containing 25 beads. Keep all the 
knots on the wrong side and on the extreme edge of the 
work while knitting. Cast off and join together by over- 
handing neatly at the bottom and sides; this will form the 
purse. 

Fringe the bottom by stringing thirty beads for each sepa- 
rate string, and sewing to the bottom of the purse at equal 
distances to inake the fringe in loops. This fringe may be 
as heavy as desired. Sew the purse on the gate-top and 
finish with the ribbon or hang on a long neck-chain. 
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Ficurg No. 1.—Ky11ttep BEAD PORSE. 


CHILD’S MITT IN DROP STITCH. 


FiavurEe No. 2.—Material required: 100 yards crochet silk, 
5 knitting needles, and 1 yard of baby ribbon. Cast on 12 
st. on each of 4 needles. Knit 80 rows plain as for a stock- 
ing. Takea crochet hook and slip it into the last stitch of 
knitting. * Crochet 2 ch. st., drop first stitch off knitting 
needle, catch next stitch with d. c. *, drup every other stitch, 
repeating between stars around. Take hold of the bottom 
and top of the knitting and drop the stitches by pulling the 
open stitches to the bottom. 

For the Thumb :—Count off 5 holes. 
into first of 5 holes to form a ring. 

First row.—8 ch., skip 2 ch., d. c. in next. 

Second row.—3 ch., fasten into middle of 8 ch. of last row. 
Repeat until 7 rows are worked. Finish with 1 d.c. 8 tr. c., 
1 d. c. in every hole for the scollops. Fasten the thread 
with a sewing needle. 

For the Top of Mitt :—First row.—3 ch., fasten into middle 
of each hole around. 

Second row,—* 3 ch., fasten into middle of 3 ch. of last row, 
*. Repeat until 7 
rows are worked. 

Highth row.—* 2 
ch., 1 tr. ec. into 
middle of 3 ch. of 
last row *; repeat 
around the row. 
Finish with — scol- 
lnps, 1 d.c., 3tr.c., 
1 d. c. in every hole. 

For Bottom of 
Mitt: — First row. 


Ch. 10 and fasten 
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Second row. — 2 
ch., 1 tr. c., fasten 
intos.c. of last row. 

Third row.— Like 
preceding row. 

Fourth row.—S8l. 
st. into middle of 
hole, & ch., d. c. 
into second st. of 5 
ch., to form picot, 1 
ch., fasten into next 
hole and repeat. 
Lay the mitt flat ani 
work crogs-stitches 
down the center 
between two rows 
of knitting: make 
2 more rows of 
cross-stitches, one 
each side of the center row, as seen in illustration. Draw baby 
ribbon through the top of the mitt and finish with a bow. 

These are very pretty worked in either pink or white, or the 
knitting may be worked of one color and the crocheting for the 
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No. 2.—Cniun’s Mitt In) Drop 
STIicil. 


FIGURE 


' hand and border of a contrasting shade. 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED IN CROCHETING. 


ee 


8. c—sin le crochet. 
h. d. c.— Half-double csochet. 
p. —Picot. 
ch. 6t.—Chain etitch. 
d.c.— Double crochet. 
tr. c.—Treble crochet. 
sl. st. —Slip etitch. 
Repeat.—Thie inceaus to work designated rows, rounds 
or portiona of the work as many times as directed 


EA 


as 
~~ 





(rocheti 
3 * * + 


wz * Starsor asterisks mean, as mentioned wherever they occur, that the details given between them are to be repeated 
as many times as directed before going on with the details which follow the next *. Asan example: « 6 ch., 
1 s. c in the next space and repeat twice more from * (or last ¥*), means that you are to crochet as follows: 
6ch., | s.c. in the next space, 6 ch., | 8. c. in tne next space, 6 ch.. | s. c. in the next space, thus repeating 
the 6 ch., | 8s. c@ in the next space, trices more after making it the first time, making It three times in all before 
proceeding. with tne next part of the direction. 
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DOILY FOR CAKE PLATE. next circle, 7 ch., 1 8. c. in 6th picot of same medallion, 

7 ch.. | os. c. in ist picot of next medallion, 7 ch. 1 s. ¢. 

Fierrr No. 1.— Materials: Medallion braid No. O. and — in 8rd picet, 1 8s. ¢. in 4th picot, 7 ch., 1 8. c. in 6th picot, 

white cotton No. 4. 7 ch., 1 os. ec. in lst picot of next medallion; 7 ch, 1s. ¢. 

in 4th picot and 1s. c. in 3rd picot of next medallion. 
Repeat all around. 

Nert round.—Slip stitch to center of chain; 5 ch., 1 

s.c. ins. c. * 7 ch.; 41. tr. in center stitch of ch. for 4 

ch. and working a picot of 5 ch. oneach |. tr. and 7 ch. 1 


aa s.c.. 7 ch., between each cluster of 1. tr.; 7 ch. 1 8. c¢. 
ae eee 5 ch., 1 8. c. in center of 7 ch. of previous row, 5 ch., 
Pie wei? 1 s. c. in center of next 7 ch., 5 ch., 1 8. c. in next a 
oS Rg We : 
bis 4.0, F eB c. and repeat from * to end. 
gb a To join Border to Center.—* 1 8. c. in 2 loops of hair- 


pin work, 3ch., 13. c. in center picot of medallion, 3 ch., 
1s. c. in 2 loops of hairpin work, 3 ch. 1 8. c. in end 
picot of medallion, 3 ch., 1 8. c¢.:-in 2 loops of hairpin 
work, 3 ch., 1 tr. on bar of braid, 8 ch., 1 8. c. in 2 loops 
of hairpin work, 5 ch., 1 8s. c. through the first picot of 
both medallions, 5 ch., 3. c. in same 2 loops of hairpin 
work 3 ch., 1 tr. on bar of braid, 3 ch., 1 8. c. in 2 loops 
of hairpin work, 3 ch., 8s. c. in. first picot .of .braid 3 ch. 
and repeat from *. fat 


FANCY YOKING WITH CROCHETED WHEEL. 


Fietre No. 2.—Wash bobbinet is the foundation of 
this yoking. The wheels in relief crochet on it are made 
of white crochet silk, but any color that will harmonize 
with the dress material may be used. 

Cut and fit the yoke before sewing on the wheels. 
When laundering iron on the wrong side on a soft woolen 
— blanket to bring out the wheels in relief. 

al pant. Begin a wheel or daisy with 6 chain. Into the first 
Fietre No. 1—Doty ror Cake Puale chain made, work 15 roll stitches of 13 overs each; join 
last stitch to the top of the first roll. Leave sufficient 

First round.—* For the center circle ch. 5, join round and thread to each wheel to sew in position on the bobbinet. 
work 12s. c. in the ring. 

Second round.—3 ch., 2 long trebles in each s. ¢., then 3 ch. 
21. tr. continue all around and join *. 

Third round.—One s. c. in each 8 ch., joining center stitch 
of first loop to 2nd picot of a medallion aud center stitch of 
2nd loop to 5th picot of same medallion; continue all around. 

Fourth round.—On the other side of the braid work 4 ch.. 
1 3. c. in each picot of braid with 4 ch. between and one 
treble on each bar of braid. Repeat to end of round. 

Fifth round.—Two long trebles in each loop with 4 ch. 
between the clusters. 

Make a length of hairpin work containing 126 loops and 
join round. Then work 1d. c. ina loop of finished center. 
8 ch: take 3 loops of hairpin work together with 1 s. ¢.. 3 
cb., 1s. c. in next loop of center and repeat to end of round. 








Border.—Take 2 pieces of braid and cross at intervals of 
3 patterns, forming 13 circles, as seen in the engraving. In . . ? 
the middle of each circle work a small wheel the same as the Ficure No. 2.—Fancy Yokina wWiTH CROCHETED WHEELS. 
center from * to *, 

On the outside of the braid ls. c. in the 4th picot of braid This may be made of white cotton for wash dresses, or of 


of 3rd medallion, 1 s.c. in 3rd. picot of Ist medatlion of — black silk with black silk net for more handsome gowns. 


THE ART OF CROCHETING: A Handsomely Mlus-  Crochet-Work. The method of making the different Crochet 
trated and very valuable Book of Instructions upon the Fas- Stitches is illustrated and explained. Every Instruction is 
cinating Occupation of Crocheting, which is a Guide to the | Accurate, every Engraving a Faithful Copy of the design it 

Jevinner and a Treasure of New Ideas to the Expert in represents. Price,,2s. (by post, 28.\8d))or 50 Cents. 
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From Tfoughton, Mifflin and Company, Boston: 

Pirate Gold, by F. J) Stimson. 

The Queen's Garden, by M. E. M. Davis. 

From Sand Hill to Pine, by Bret Harte. 

Pirate Gold is a diverting story with a good plot well 
worked out. The ‘‘ gold” is a bag of Spanish doubloons 
which had lain in the vault of the Old Colony Bank for more 
than thirty years without a claimant. It belonged origin- 
ally to one De Soto, captain of a pirate ship which had 
been captured and brought into Boston harbor. When 
the pirates were landed the Captain threw this bag of gold 
and his baby daughter into the arms of James McMurtagh, 
a bank clerk. The latter deposited the money in the bank 
and took the girl baby home with him and reared her far better 
than he would have done had she been his own tlesh and 
blood, for he realized that she had gentle blood in her veins. 
When she had grown and married a scamp. who deserted 
her, her foster father took the Spanish doubloons to help her. 
The story hinges on the long and weary task of McMurtagh 
to replace the gold in kind, that no one need ever know 
that he had borrowed the money. 

In The Queen's Garden Mrs. Davis tells one of the sweetest 
little love-stories it is possible to imagine. A fair, young 
girl who has lived in the wilds of Texas comes, after the 
death of father, mother and three aunts to whose care she 
has been confided in succession, to the house of her father’s 
sister in New Orleans, whom she finds dying of yellow fever. 
She never sees her aunt, but while she is waiting, hoping 
that she will recover, meets a young reporter who lodges in 
the adjoining house; and in the midst of that awful conta- 
gion these two young creatures fall in love. They both have 
the fever, but recover through the care of the family physi- 
cian. The beautiful old garden hidden away in the French 
quarter of New Orleans is described with a loving touch. 

From Sand Hill to Pine is a collection of short stories 
which have already appeared in magazine form. Whatever 
Bret Harte writes is sure to be interesting, even though it be 
of Forty-niners who use the most modern and up-to-date 
slanz. The familiar figure of Yuba Bill, the stage driver, 
appears again, whose sense of humor is as keen as ever. In 
all the stories the hero, usually an educated, cultured man 
from the East, fallsin love witha delicate, flower- like daughter 
of one of the miners. Cissy, the belle of Canada City, proves 
herself such a heroine in time of trouble that the reader is 
inclined to fall as deeply in Jove with her as Dick Masterton 
does. ‘‘A Jack and Jill of the Sierras’’ is a charming story, 
which ends as all love-stories should. 


From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York: 

The Ways of Men, by Eliot Gregory (An Idler). 

The White Robe of Churches, by the Very Rev. H. D. 
Spence. D.D.. Dean of Gloucester. (Imported. ) 

Sir David Wilkie and the Scots School of Painters, by 
E.lward Pinnington. (Imported. ) 

The Seren Heumenical Councils. 

Mr. Greyory’s half-cynical, half-amused way of looking at 
the follies and weaknesses of humanity, and his pointed and 
altogether delightful way of writing them have produced a 
book to enjoy and to read again and again. There are 
thirty-three chapters on as many different subjects, ull 
of which are treated with great good-humor, while at 
the same time the author drives the truth home with a 
keen and trenchant peu. The work is that of a scholarly 
mind trained to the best standards of ethical and aesthetic 
calture. Mr. Gregory has apparently.ever been an enthusiastic 
student of men, and, luckily for readers, has had unusual 
opportunities for intercourse with many whom the world calls 
famous. He displaysa versatility i in dealing with familiar and 
unfamiliar subjects that is as rare as it is ingenious and divert- 
ing: the sketches of Sardou ut Marley-re- Roy, Calvé at Cab- 
riers, of his beloved Carolus-Duran; Rostand and Coquelin. 
4¢ The Paris of our Grandparents,’ ‘‘ The Poetic Cabarets of 





Paris” contrast advairably | in ‘hietie ana treat- 
ment with kéen amilyses of New World ten- 
dencies and conditions, The chapter on 
“ Etiquette at Home and Abroad” is a force- 
ful arraigninent of the American people, who. 
in their dislike of anything that savors of 
snobbery. vo to the extreme of brusquenegss. 

Who that has ever spent vears abroad .will 
- not subscribe to every word in the chapter 
on ‘*A Nation in a Hurry’?! The author decries. the pass- 
inz of the old-fashioned old lady with cap and soft laces and 
dark gowns. He does not admire the modern grandmother 
who, at a short distance, can hardly be distinguished from 
her granddaughter. The chapter “Growing Old Ungrace- 
ful’? voices a protest that will meet with. the approval of 
most readers. The author’s quotation of Tolstoi’s definition 
of art will bear repeating. ‘‘ Art,” says the great. teacher, 

‘is simply a condition of life. It is any form of expression 
that a human being employs to communicate an emotion he 
has experienced. toa fellow mortal.’ 

The author of Zhe White Robe of Churches takes: for his 
tile and key-note a paragraph from the writings of Raoul 
Glaber, a monk, referring to the renaissance of religion. 
and the building of great numbers of cathedrals, abbeys and 
churches at the end of the eleventh century. The Dean 
lives in the ancient Gloucester deanery and preaches in the 
the great Cathedral, both of which are very dear to his 
heart. He gives a short historical. account of: the genesis 
and development of the crypt, the nave, the transepts and 
the choir, with its altar or holy table, together with the rise 
of the Lady Chapel. 

Sir David Wilkie is the latest publication in’ the ‘famous 
‘* Scots Series,”’ the aim of which is to reintroduce to the 
reading public Scottish names well known in art and litera- 
ture. The present volume is written with the double pur- 
pose of restoring Wilkie to his own country andof giving to 
the world a plain, unvarnished tale of that courage, industry 
and concentrated energy with which the artist won his way 
to universal esteem, high social position and fame. Born in 
the latter quarter of the eighteenth century, he became a leader 
and one of the founders of Scots art. He had no art ancestry 
and his genius for art blossomed from an entirely unexpected 
quarter. The story of the life and struggles of a man who 
reached Wilkie'’s achievements is interesting reading. 

The Seven Ecumenica] Councils are the subject matter of 
Vol. L—VIII. of a ‘Select Library of Nicine and Pust- 
Nicine Fathers of the Christian Church,’ the preparation of 
the volume having been entrusted to Henry R. Percival, 
The book, he states, ‘‘ professes to be a translation of the 
decrees and canons of certain ecclesiastical synods.’ ‘lhe 
work has been done under the editorial supervision of Philip 
Schaff, D.D., LL.D., and Henry Wace, D.D. The volume is 
made complete by indexes of authors and names. 


From The Century Company, New York: 

The Autobiography of a Quack, by S. Weir Mitchell. 

Nervous, morbid. hysterical people will do well to read 
The Autobiography of a Quack iv broad daylight, for the 
weird, uncanny story, scientific and psychological as it is, 
would give one the ‘‘creeps’’ if read late at night. This 
stury and The Case of George Dedluw were published anony- 
mously in the Atlantic Monthly and attracted considerable 
attention at the time. Dr. Mitchell’s imagination takes a fan- 
tasti: turn now and then which is simply delightful, Again 
one feels that he has been writing late at night after a liberal 
course of Lecog and Vidocq. The Autobiography of a Quaci: 
is a study in criminology, fascinating even to those who are 
not especially interested in the subject. 


From D. Aprleton and Company, New York : 

The Farringdons, by Ellen Thornevcroft Fowler. 

The readers of A Douhle Threat and Concerning Isabel 
Carnaby will hail with pleasure this latest book by the same 
author. It is equally as interesting as Miss Fowler’s first 
books, although it has nothing in common with them except 
good construction and smart dialogue. The plot is natur- 
aily worked out. although the reader has no idea of the 
dénouement until it is reached; the unexpected iu this case is 
delightful. The author has a charming manner of treating 
well-worn subjects. She seems not-so much toybe telling the 
story of The Farringdons as-describing) the (growth of their 
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Elastic Ribbed 


UNION SUITS 


cover the entire body 
like an additional skin. 
Fitting like a glove, 
but softly and without 
pressure. No buttons 


down the front. Made 


for men, women and 
young people. 


Most 
convenient to put on, 
being entered at the 
top and drawn on like 
trousers. With no 
other kind of under- 
wear can ladies obtain 
such perfect fit for 
dresses or wear com- 
fortably so small a 
corset. Made in great 
variety of fabrics and 
weights. 


Sold By Best Dealers 
Everywhere. 


Oneita Knitting Mills. 


BOOKS 


Three Dollars’ Worth for 
Two Dollars. 


Any orders for the following list of books, all 
ordered at cne time, will be filled 


For $2.00 Until August 1sth, 1900. 


Good Manners. A comprehensive and systematic hand- 
book of Good Society. One Dollar. 


Social Life. A Book explanatory of Practical Etiquette 
and the requirements of Society in General. One Dollar. 
Pleasant Pastimes for Children. Containing Amusements 
for Rainy-Day and other Leisure Hours. Filled with De- 
scriptions of Indoor and Outdoor Games, etc. 
Twenty-five Cents. 
Pretty Pursuits for Children. An Illustrated Pamphlet, 
intended to Instruct and Amuse Little People. It Teaches 
them how to Make Pretty Toys, Ornaments. etc. 
Twenty-five Cents. 
Day Entertainments and Other Functions. Descriptive 
of various Day and other Entertainments. 
Twenty-five Cents. 
Venetian Iron Work. The Instructions and Designs will 
be of great value to all interested in Venetian lron Work. 
Twenty-five Cents. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd.), 
7 to 17 West 13th Street, New York. 
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characters. One loves Elisabeth Farringdon in spite of her 
wilfulness and youthful arrogance, though her depth is some. 
what shallow. One’s heart aches for Felicia, the wife of Alan 
Tremaine, the unbeliever. Her love for her husband led her 
to take unquesiioningly his ipse diait with regard to religious 
matters. When their child died, the father felt how false had 
been his teaching and turned to the light for help to bear his 
great sorrow, but he faced a greater one when he attempted 
to reconcile his wife to the change in his views. Chris 
topher Thornley is a hero to love and admire; he was deter- 
mined to have the best of life or nothing, and the best meant 
Elisabeth’s love; failing that no other love could enter his life. 


From Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York : 

Towards Pretoria, by Julian Ralph. 

A Master of Craft, by W. W. Jacobs. 

Lying Prophets, by Eden Phillpotts. 

At the beginning of the war in South Africa, Julian Ralph 
went out as special correspondent to the Daily Mastl, of 
London, and his book contains his record of the fight for the 
relief of Kimberly. All who have read anything he has sent 
from the seat of war know that he is strongly anti-Boer. 
Towards Pretoria is the most complete book of its kind that 
has yet been published concerning the war. The first chapter 
deals minutely with the history of the Dutch in South Africa, 
and prepares the reader for the breaking out of the war ia 
October, 1899. In addition to the graphic descriptions of the 
several battles in which the author participated the book is 
unusually well provided with material to help the reader 
who would go into the subject exhaustively. There is a 
map, full index, a glossary and a list uf the casualties up to 
March 10, 1900, when Mr. Ralph returned to England. 

A Master of Craft is » masterpiece of ingenuity. Captain 
Flower finds himself engaged to marry three women, and 
the author takes over three hundred pages to relate the 
expedients to which the Captain resorted to extricate himself 
from his dilemma—that is, in trying to get rid of two of the 
women, for he really wished to marry the third and last. 
Soine of the ruses are amusing, and the mishaps which over- 
take him may afford a small amount of fun to the reader, 
while they give him no end of trouble. 

Lying Prophets is a new edition of a novel which deals with 
life in the Cornish moors, the real life led by the country folk 
with the added artificiality of certain phases of art life brought 
from London. The construction of the story is good, and 
the interest is sustained to the end. but the book leaves a bitter 
taste in the mouth of the thoughtful reader. Such hard, unfeel- 
ing, narrow, bigoted Christians as the Luke Gospelers have 
existed and perchance do exist at the present time, but it is 
not pleasant to read about them. The growth of the 
daughter’s character when she finds that she has been 
deserted and her final acceptance of the truth Christ preached 
on earth are finely delineated. The author knows his 
Cornish superstitions and folk-lore well and presents them in 
an interesting manner. 


From Little, Brown and Company, Boston: 

Empress Octavia, translated from the German of Wilhelm 
Walloth by Mary J. Safford. 

Currita, Countess of Albornoe, by Luis Coloma, translated 
from the Spanish by Estelle Huyck Attwell. 

Empress Octavia is a romance of the reign of Nero, immedi- 
ately preceding the period covered by Quo Vadis. Poppea 
Sabina was still the wife of Otho, and Octavia was yet alive 
and bore herself as Empress of Rome, beloved of the people 
but hated by Nero, who had become enthralled by Poppas 
Petronius, the great Csesar’s most trusted friend, is the 
self-same sceptical, ironical man in this book that he is in 
Quo Vadis, with an a ided heartlessness of manner and nature. 
Mebellus, a young sculptor from Bilbilis, a provincial of the 
provincials, is made to act the lover—he is in reality in love 
with the nineteen-year-old Empress, but his passion bas 
scarcely passed the stage when he looks upon Nero's wife as 
a creature of the gods. The descriptions in the book of the 
sufferings of the Christians are very vivid. 

Currita is a tale of Madrid high life which shows up with 
unenviable plainness a corrupt society and a more corrupt 
government. The author is a Jesuit priest whose keen eyes 
sees through all the subterfuges to which society resorts iD 
order to deceive itself and others. His pen. though sharp and 


' fearless, shows no, personal venom, and in a way the reader 
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feels that the author almost enjoys some of the escapades 
of the people whose lives and characters he is depicting. 
Much of the novel is historic; that is, many of the incidents 
are familiar to students of Spanish history, although not 
chronologically accurate. 


From Hinds and Noble, New York: 

How to Prepare for a Civil Service Examination, by Francis 
Bb. Leupp. 

Songs from Ali the Colleges. 

If there is anything about civil service which Mr. Leupp 
has neglected to put into this book, the critic has failed to 
discover it. First one is told of the positions that come 
under the head of classified and unclassified civil service ; 
the disqualifications are given, then directions for making 
applications. The pay, the hours, etc., of each position are 
set forth, and the system of marks is clearly illustrated. 
There are pages of recent questions and answers to give the 
applicant a fair idea of what he will have to undergo in his 
examination. 

Compilers of Songs from All the Colleges, David B. Cham- 
berlain, Harvard, and Karl B. Harrington, Wesleyan, have 
selected the songs and glees which are the most popular 
to-day in the colleges, including as many as possible of 
those that are typical of particular Alma Maters. Many 
of them have not been published before, although very popu- 
lar in their respective colleges. Many old songs are included 
for the benefit of college graduates scattered over the world, 
who wil gladly welcome the favorite old tunes of their 
undergraduate days. 


From Lothrop Publishing Company, Boston: 

The Forestman of Vimpek, by Madam Flora P. Kopta. 

This story of Bohemian forest village life is most enter- 
ining. It is nota novel in any sense of the word. Each 
chapter is complete in itself, though several of the charac- 
ters reappear throughout the book. The people described 
are simple, unambitious, honest, toiling peasants to whom 
Bohemia means that home to which they are attached with 
loval devotion. The record of the lives of some of these peo- 
ple is heartrending. The chapter telling of the literary 
triumph of farmer Mlejnek’s wife Barbara is pathetic in the 
extreme. How any literary aspiration could live in the heart 
of a woman who was up at three o’clock in the morning to 
begin her house and farm work is beyond comprehension. 
After the children were provided with bread, some sent to 
work and others to school, the poor woman had a moment of 
peace. In the woman’s department of an agricultural news- 
paper she found a prize of twenty florins had been offered 
for the best article on buttermaking. For three weeks she 
worked in her few spare moments over the paper she sent in 
for the competition. She was successful, but her life-blood 
seem to ebb with the work. 


_ From F. M. Buckles and Company, New York: 

In London’s Heart, by George R. Sims. 

In London's Heart is lurid enough to please the most 
devoted lover of melodrama. The hero is a ticket-of-leave 
man who was more sinned against than sinning, but who 
was obliged to go through many adventures by fire, flood, 
and even to inipersonate his dead brother before he finally 
comes to his own. There are too many “coincidences” in 
the book for real life; anent this the author muses over one 
of his characters, the South African millionaire, ‘‘ He knew 
the stock phrases of the writers who sit in their easy-chairs 
and write loftily of the long arm of coincidence in fiction 
and on the stage. But he had never been one to admit the 
Justice of the sneer at it. The man who gets away from 
humdrum, every day existence never does sneer dt the long 
arm, for the long arm is continually stretching itself out to 
make the comedies and tragedies of life.” The love stories 
of the young folk serve to bind the incidents tugether. 


From The Macmillan Company, New York: 

The Care of the Child in Health, by Nathan Oppenheim. 

The author of this book is attending physician to the 
children’s department of Mt. Sinai Hospital Dispensary, a 
man of great research and wide experience, whose work 
has eminently fitted him for the writing of a work of this 
kind; and the book is one which every mother and nurse may 
read with profit. LAURA B. STARR. 
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A high-class preparation in every way. | 
Always restores color to gray hair, the 


i dark, rich color it used to have. The 


hair grows rapidly, stops coming out, and 
all dandruff disappears. 


If your druggist cannot supply you, send $l to R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N. H. 
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CUTLERY 


[ N the past few years we have sold 
to our patrons many thousands of 
dollars worth of our IpEatL and 
STANDARD CuTLery. It has given 
splendid service and satisfaction. 


When the present stock is ex- 
hausted, however, we shall hande 
this line no more. Some useful and 
handy styles of shears and cutlery 
are still in stock. We are offering 
these goods at the same low prices 
as prevailed prior to the present high 
prices of material and import duties. 


An Illustrated Cutlery Catalogue 
can be had for the asking. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd.), 


7 to 17 West 13th Street, New York. 
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BREAKFAST FOOD 


The proper meal on the mornings of these 
hot summer days, when delicacies are most 
craved, consists of sliced Peaches and 


Ralston Breakfast Food. 


They add a slight dash of acid to that de- 
licate flavor of Gluterean Wheat which has 
made Ralston Breakfast Food famous with folks 
fond of fine foods. 

Appetizing at all times, Ralston Breakfast 
Food nourishes but does not overheat the blood, 

Ask your grocer first; if he doesn’t keep it, 
send us his name for a sample, free. 

PcRINA HEALTH Friour, (Whole Wheat) 
makes “ 


BRAIN BREAD.” 


PURINA MILLS, 
“Where Purity is Paramount" 
847 Gratiot Street, 


ST. LOULS, MO, 


Summer Food 
Suggestions 


Libby’s Luncheons are indispensable helps 
for everyone who plans the meals or does the 
cooking during the Summer months. They are 
fire-savers and time-savers. The wholesome- 
ness and purity of these products appeal to every 
lover of good things to eat. 


Some of Libby’s Convenient Foods: Veal Loaf, 
Deviled Chicken, Potted Ham, Pork and Beans, 
Ham Loaf, Boneless Chicken, Corned Beef 
Hash, Breakfast Bacon, and our little book, 
““How to Make Good Things to Eat,”’ tells about 
sixty more delicious foods prepared by us, — 
sent free. 


$250 00 in cash prizes for Amateur Photog- 
° raphers. Two prizes, $50.00 each, 
and fifty-eight others in cash. Write for partic- 
ulars. 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, CHICAGO. 


roae villa 


is as different from the others 
as day is from night. 

A strong statement, but 
easily proved this way: Send 
for my FREE z2-page book 
“Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
People ''—70 delicious reci 
pes Or better—Send 5 
cents (for postage) for the 
book anda full pint sample. 
For 1s cents a fall 2-quart 
package. Makesa tempting 
Jelly without odor, and trans- 
parent as sparkling water. 
Pink gelatine for fancy des- 
serts in every packet. 

CHAS. B. KNOX, 

66 Kuox Ave, Johnstown, N.Y. 
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THE VERANDA. 


The veranda and its incidentals com- 
mand a prominent place in the plans for 
the enjoyment of a residence in the 
suburbs, for a broad, spacious porch 
embodies much of the meaning of the 
home—particularly when this is in prox- 
imity to the city and without extensive 
grounds; if the veranda be of limited 
dimensions, one soon awakens to a real- 
ization of the defect. From early morning 
onward the possibilities of the veranda 
are not without significance in the life 


temperature of the interior of the house. 

It is not so long since the veranda's 
severe equipment comprised practically 
only a few chairs, further decoration 
being an unknown art. Then the chairs 
took unto themselves various elements of 
ease and beauty of outline, and the ham- 
mock came into notice. Femininity 
having devised the charms of the mise en 
scene which presents itself for admiration 
to-day, the same hand and touch may 
attain still greater results as the years 





of mother, wife, hostess. Her efforts to 
make of it an abiding piace of true sun- 
shine should be unceasing and _far- 
reaching. 


THE EQUIPMENT. 


The pleasure of tbe veranda is no 
longer confined to one season. When the 
cool days of Autumn give warning that 
prudence must be exercised in the enjoy- 
ment of its allurements, the adjustable 
sections may be brought forth and the 
Winter sun-parlor, the benefits and attrac- 
tions of which are numerous, constructed. 
Arranged so that radiators may be added, 
as many places of this kind are, the 
veranda offers extreme comfort the year 
round: even without this advantage the 
glass-enclosed piazza of itself provides a 
shield which in inclement weather has 
@ very considerable intluence on the 


A COMFORTABLE CORNER. 


pass by, the beautiful pictures of the 
present serving as exemplifications merely 
of veranda history. 

There are in the veranda combined 
facilities for the enjoyment of what po 
interior apartment ever incorporated. It 
is the private box, as it were, from which 
one may admire, according to individual 
capability, the scene which Nature pre- 
sents ;. then in hammock, swinging divan, 
or on willow couch one may dream or 
read as the inclination prompts; the tea- 
table encourages hospitable intent; the 
combination work-table and __ secretary 
permits employment of needle or pen, 
and the easel and portfolio allow indul- 
gence of an artistic tendency. 


THE SOCIAL SIDE. 


The veranda and its accessories, clam- 
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bering vines, awnings, screens, plants, 
jars of beautiful flowers, etc., together 
with whatever furnishings taste and purse 
may dictate, in themselves provide wel- 
come and entertainment to city friends. 
The contrast between the din of town and 
the reposeful quiet of the suburb, so beau- 
tiful a presentinent of sunshine and shadow 
effect upon lawn and foliage are attrac- 
tions which to accustomed and, perhaps, 
therefore unappreciative eyes may have 
fost much of their original significance; 
their value, however, will become sub- 
stantially enhanced as one notices the es- 
timate placed upon them by guests. The 
delightful, even if simple luncheon will 
be remembered as a feast. 

For social intercourse with local friends 
and acquaintances the piazza offers a pleas- 
ant medium. There will come the hour 
for French or German conversation ; 
meetings in the interest of charity, domes- 
ticity, etc.; the afternoon when each brings 
a piece of dainty work and listens to the 
reading of something new as pertaining 
to advancement; the informally offered 
cup of tea with dainty wafer, sandwich, 
thin bread and butter plain or with mar- 
malade. . 

The children’s interval should be made 
a daily regulation, especially during the 
Summer. Children seem tireless, possessed 
of inexhaustible energy, regardless of 
time, heat or food in the enjoyment 
of out-of-door pastimes and congenial 
companionship. The dutiful mother, 

g the consequences of continuous 
indulgence of this nature, will appoint 
an hour at which her children shall gather 

pod her on the home porch, when she 
devote to them a portion of her 
in reading—children may be always 
by interesting reading,—games of 
restful character, refreshment, etc. 'As 
she reads they may make _ themselves 
comfortable as far as the various acces- 
of the veranda—hammock, divan, 

ing chair, pillows, etc.,—allow. 


; REFRESHMENTS. 


The hostess with a single maid may feel 
herself at no disadvantage as she prof- 
fers hospitality to town acquaintances. 
The introduction of a few small tables in 
conjunction with a larger one, or two or 
three shelves to be used in emergencies as 
@ buffet. will facilitate attendance upon 
guests. The day previous many prelim- 
inaries of the repast may be arranged, 
and on the morning itself the hostess will 
provide the servant with explicit, written 
instructions regarding the menu, china, 
glass and silver. 

Bouillon, consommé to be served hot 
or jellied, chicken, sweetbreads, lobster, 
ham, tongue, salmon for salad, croquettes, 
patties, sandwiches and the like must be 
cooked and placed in the refrigerator over 
night: mayonnaise, salted almonds, cakes, 
etc. may also be prepared in advance. 
If one owns a vegetable garden or if the 
locality offers any specialty, arrange for 
the repast on lines which will admit of 
the introduction of something different 
from the conventional menu—newly gath- 
ered berries, fruits and vegetables, or 
freshly caught fish, crabs, etc. 

Any individual culinary forte will be 
utilized here most appropriately. Even 
the ordinary dishes of the day, with the 
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Handy Food. 


In a tight, two-pound package, occupying but little 
shelf room, and useful in some dish in every meal, is 


Pillsbury’s Vitos. 


the ideal wheat food. All grocers sell Pillsbury’s Vitos. 
Ask yours for book of Pillsbury’s Recipes.—Free. 


Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Makers of Pillsbury’s Best Flour and Pillsbury’s Oats. 
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BSSx~ EUREKA TAPES. ~@&= 


OUR NEW, LOW-PRICED AND ACCURATE TAPE MEASURES. 


WE GUARANTEE THE QUALITY! NOTE THE PRICES! 
No. Each 60 inches long and numbered both sides in inches.  tacn. Per Doz. 

1, Linen, Stitched, - - . - - Scents 40cents 
2, Super-Linen, Wide, Stitched, - = 10 cents 60 cents 
3, Satteen, Sewed, - ™ - - = 15 cents $1.50 
4, Super-Satteen, Sewed, . . . 20 cents 2.00 


GB” Order by Numbers, Cash to accompany all orders. Tapes ordered at the retail 
rates will be sent by mail. prepaid. to any Address in the United States Canada, Newfound: 
land or Mexico. When ordered at Dozen rates, transportation charges must be paid by the 
party ordering at the rate of 5 cents per dozen. Rates by the Gross furnished on application 
We cannot allow dozen rates on less than half a dozen of any style ordered at one time, nor 
gross rates on less than half a gross. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd.), 7 to 17 West 13th Street, New York. 
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Maple Ice Cream 


Toa cup of rich maple syrup add beaten 


nite dish 


yolk de stirring, cook in 
fine sieve 


until it boils. Strain throug 
then cool. Beat 1 pint cream, add to it 
stifiy beaten white of egg. Whip syrup 
until light, mix all together, then freeze. 


The freezing takes 
three minutes in the 


Peerless Iceland 


Freezer (One Motion) 


Dasher is cleaned by 
dipping in hot water. 
The Peerless Iceland Freezer 
has the fewest parts and one mo- 
tion: all that is necessary to make 
smooth, delicious ice cream. 


A Four Quart Freezer F r e e 


and Peerless Ice Chipper 


If not on sale in your town, write for informa- 
tion how to obtain the above absolutely free. 
On request, we will send you our booklet, ‘Ice 
Cream Secrets,”’ which tells the secret of mak- 
ing fine ice cream, like the best confectioners’. 


DANA & CO., Dept. C, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Who also make the ‘Toy’’—for 1 pint of cream 


SELF-SEALING PIE TIN 


‘™ has a crim rim which holds both 
~Y crusts firmly together and prevents 
Me the rich Juices from escaping. Crust 

will always bake crisp and brown. 
<@ We are the largest manufacturers of 
Pure Aluminum Seotch 
Granite and Tin Ware in the 
world. AGENTS, write how to get free this and four of 
our other best selfin household novelties — Outfit worth 
$2.00—Express prepaid. Address Dept. A. R. 

HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 25 eee St., Chieago, I1., 
or New York, N. Y.: Buffalo, N. Y.; St. Louls, Mo.; 
Kanaas City, Mo.; 


RELIABLE CANNING 


Process for Fruita, Vegetables, Piekles, Cider, Wine, 
Butter, Cooked Foeds, Don't misled by others. 
OURS 10 years in use. Have 12 State Fair ist Diplomas. 
Saves fruit, fuel, time, sugar. NOT FREE, but 10c. 
for two sample packages with directions, testimonials, 
and full information. ere wanted. 
AMER. WOMAN'S CANNING PROCESS 
824 8. Meehanie St., Jackson, Mteh. 
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> We furnish samples free to Agente: 
—ewavErem Ff. 5. Frost, Lubec., Me., sold $182.79 
fee ae retail in 6 days, Write for Cata ogue, 
ALTRI new goods. rapid sellers. 
BICHARDSON M . CO., & Bt., BATH, N, ¥- 
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DOMESTIC SUBJECTS. 


( Continued. ) 


quality of ingredients at command, may 
be made to appear something very far 
removed from the city productions of 
the same name. For instance, clam broth 
with whipped cream may be served. the 
clams being freshly dug, or canapé of 
fresh mushrooms that have been gath- 
ered early that morning. The following 
is an excellent recipe for the latter : 
CANAPE OF MUSHKOOMS. — Place 
over the fire a skillet or saucepan and 


: when hot put in a good piece of butter 


and a pound of the round of beef cut into 
small cubes. When all the juice has been 
extracted remove the pieces of beef, sub- 
stituting the mushrooms, which have been 
peeled and had the ends of the roots 


i cut off. Toss them about in the hot sauce 


for afew moments, season with pepper and 
salt, pour all over crisp buttered toast 
and serve. Sherry may be added if 
desired. 

Ducklings and green peas would be 
relished; so also would small individual 
chicken or game pies. Then, there are 
delicious varieties of bread, biscuit and 
cake unknown to the town housekeeper, 
and home-made ice cream, mousse, par- 
fait of various flavors, easily prepared 
and incomparable in quality. 

CLARET CUP.—There are many varie- 
ties and as many recipes for claret cup, 
but one that usually meets general com- 
mendation is as follows: Place in a large 
bowl a quart of raspberries, sprinkle over 
them a cupful of sugar, then add in thin 
slices two oranges, one lemon, a couple of 
apricots or peaches, half a small pineapple, 
one large banana, a thin peeling of cu- 
cumber skins; pour another cupful of 
sugar over these and place on top of all 
a viece of ice about six to eight inches 
square and let stand for a couple of hours ; 
before serving add two quarts of claret, 
one bottle of carbonated water and a 
small bunch of mint. More sugar may 
be added if desired. 

Café frappé and iced tea are very agree- 
able where claret cup may not be desired. 


LUNCHEON DISHES. 


In addition to the dishes touched on 
above are many others from which to 
select. For instance, tiny clams creamed 
on toast; deviled crabs, made easily by 
mixing the shredded crab meat with a 
mayonnaise sauce, filling the carefully 
washed shells, covering with tinely sifted 
bread-crumbs, dotting with tiny bits of 
butter and baking in a hot oven—crab cro- 
quettes may be made almost on the same 
basis; lobsters and sweetbreads en brv- 
chette or creamed; lobster fare and 
chicken timbales; jellied chicken or 
tongue; pdté de foie gras in aspic jelly 
either in moulds or timbales; imported 
canned artichokes served heated vn toast 
in slices, with cream sauce; asparagus 
tips creamed, en coquille, as in patties; 
asparagus and mayonnaise; sandwiches 
of iettuce, olives, sardines; individual 
short-cakes of strawberries, or peaches 
with cream. In addition are all the va- 
rieties of ice cream, sherbet and parfait, 
also crushed macaroons in whipped cream 
flavored with vanilla, coffee or maraschino, 
und served ice cold in tall, thin glasses. 

If one offers lobster or other not easily 
digested courses, it would be prudent to 
provide a Roman or French punch, 
instead of ice cream at the end, and also 
to serve crystallized ginger and mint 
cream drops. 

FRUIT MACEDOINE.—The following 
will be found delicious: Place in a bowl 
a finely shredded pineapple, berries, Ham- 
burg grapes, cherries, cut-up peaches, 
oranges and bananas, and the tender part of 
celery and walnuts; pour over all a large 
cupful of sugur and leaveontheice. Just 
before serving add a wineglassful of 
curacoa and one of brandy and pile high 
with whipped cream. This mixture can 
be placed in the shell of the pineapple or 
frozen in a jelly, or may be brought to 
the table in a block of ice decorated with 
peach, orange and grape leaves. 

MARGARET HALL. 





COMFORT AND BEAUTY ‘TOUCHES. 


Toss pillows, to be tucked in at the 
back of one’s neck or under an aching 
side or shoulder, or even utilized for an 
occasional sham battle with the children, 
are capable of exercising a wonderful in- 
fluence on one’s capacity for philosophical 
enjoyment. They are of different sizes 
and shapes, filled with down feathers, 
pine needles or hops and covered with 
material that is strong and durable as 
well as pretty. 

Floor cushions, or as someone has aptly 
called them, ‘‘ confidence cushions,” have 
acquired an individuality that forbids 
further questioning as to whether they 
really belong on the floor or are. sofa 
pillows that have accidentally fallen. 
They are large and almost invariably 
square, and the covering, however rich, 
is in medium or dark tones of color; if 
embroidered, bold, rather severe designs 
are wrought in appliqué or one or 
more of the different cross-stitches, and 
the edges are simply finished witb 


cord or gimp. By far the most effective 
cover conaists of a Smyrna rug i. Orient- 
ai design and coloring. To apply the 
latter, remove the fringe and join the ends 
invisibly at the center of the under side. 
Fasten the sides in the same way and 
finish with a cord all around. 

The gaudily upholstered, creaking 
patent rocker bas been very generally 
replaced by the substantial, capacious 
rocker of Colonial days. Beauties there 
are, too, of the last-named style; chairs 
that will be cherished and handed down 
to children’s children with as much pride 
and veneration as is expended upon ms- 
hogany heirlooms. 

Happily, several ugly fads in house fur- 
uishing no longer find favor—such as 
treating all sorts and styles of old furni- 
ture with white enamel; puttying and 
staining rough, soft-wood floors to make & 
pretentious background for rugs, and, 
because of the impression that rugs are 
more hygienic, than all-over carpets, 


spreading half a dozen small rugs—a 
large one being beyond the limits of the 
purse—over the floor of the living-room, 
where they are a constant menace to 
comfort. 

An unprecedented supply of etchings, 
carbon prints, photographs and the like, 
suitable for framing, has been produced 
of late. At present it is demanded that 
the frames of all black and white pictures 
or those in brown tints shall be of dark 
wood, and if a mat is used it must be of 
gray, green or some other decided tint. 
The ingenious woman can easily trans- 
furm a wood frame with dark stain and a 
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dull polish, while an inexpensive mat 
of the right tint will show undreamed 
of beauty in many an old, favorite 
picture. 

Buoks give a room a touch of refinement 
that can be imparted in no other way. 
Never is this more evident than when the 
low, open bookcases now so popular are 
used. One should sedulously avoid the 
common error of cheapening the effect and 
robbing the receptacle of much of its dig- 
nity by overloading the top with bric-a- 
brac and fancy-work, at least half of 
which has neither beauty nor utility to 
recommend it. KATHERINE B. JOHNSON, 


THINGS NEW AND OLD. 


To many housekeepers the fact that a 
thing is new is a great point in its favor; 
that it be particularly inviting is an addi- 
tional consideration. Many physicians 
now recommend even for children the use 
of fruit jelly. and the chemical value of 
nuts as food is now well recognized. 
Many experiments relative to the medi- 
cinal qualities of the various kinds of 
nuts have been made, and in some cases 
physicians have gone so far as to assign 
them a place in the regimen for cer- 
tain diseases. They are particularly ad- 
vocated for elderly people. The chief 
evil to be overcome appears in the fact 
that nuts are difficult to masticate suffi- 
ciently, and it is absolutely necessary 
that no hard portions should enter the 
digestive organs. A pinch of salt taken 
after partaking of nuts will act upon them 
iu such a way that digestion becomes easy. 

The nutritive value of the French or 
Italian chestnut is not yet generally under- 
stood. The peasants of France eat large 
quantities of these delicious nuts with 
‘read, and when the bread has been 
pread with garlic or onion, good hygienic 
effects result. A diet of this kind is a 
good substitute for meat. 

CHESTNUT PUDDING.—Shell a pint of 
chestnuts; bvuil in salted water three- 
quarters of an hour; drain, remove the 
inner skin, mash and rub through a sieve. 
Beat to a cream a quarter of a pound of 
sugar and four tablespoonfuls of butter; 
ald the beaten yolks of four eggs, the 
chestnut powder, a quarter of a pound of 
bread-crumbs, a cupful of milk and the 
juice and grated rind of a lemon; beat 
fifteen minutes; cut in lightly the stiffly 
beaten whites of four eggs, turn into a 
buttered mould, cover and steam forty- 
five minutes. Serve with cream and 
sugar. 

To combine an acid which will serve 
to disintegrate and nuts which will fur- 
nish desirable elements, the following 
recipe is recommended : 

NUT CONSERVE.—Take three pints of 
any fruit juice—preferably grape or cur- 
rant. To each pint of juice add a pound 
of sugar, six oranges sliced thin, the juice 
and grated rind of two lemons, two pounds 
of raisins stoned and chopped, a pound of 
English walnuts and half a pound of 
chopped filberts. When the fruit juice 
has dissolved the sugar add the other 
ingredients slowly and cook for about an 
hour. The mass will become as thick as 
marmalade and is a rich and delicious 
sweetmeat. 


MAPLE SUGAR can be utilized in 
many ways, giving a new fillip to an old 
dish. It makes an excellent marmalade 
with plums, following the ordinary recipe 
for marmalade, but using maple instead 
of granulated sugar. Apples of undecided 
flavor are improved by stewing with half 
maple and half brown sugar, while Win- 
ter pears are fairly transformed by the fol- 
lowing treatment : 

BAKED PEARS.—Stew perfect pears in 
water till they are tender. Melt downa 
pound of maple sugar in some water and 
put the pears in a pan, pouring over them 
the maple syrup. Set them in the oven 
and bake, basting from time to time; 
when done they will have a coating of the 
sugar and a rich syrup surrounding them. 
It is best to prepare them in a china 
baking-dish and serve them in the dish in 
which they were baked. If one has chil- 
dren to whom to cater, this dish will be 
& great and immediate success. 

Even the poorest grape is valuable for 
the agreeable acid it contains, and grape 
jelly is not found as often as it should be 
on the housekeeper’s shelves. For jelly 
roll, Washington cake and tarts it is the 
best possible to use ; it is delicious spiced 
with meats and makes a fine catsup. 

GRAPE CATSUP.—Wipe the grapes, 
stein them and just cover them with water 
ina kettle. When tender strain through a 
colander and measure. To each three 
pounds of pulp add a pound of brown 
sugar, a cupful of cider vinegar and half 
an ounce each of cloves, cinnamon, all- 
spice, mace und salt. All the spices 
should be ground. Stir and boil until of 
the proper thickness. Then bottle and 
cover the corks with paraffine or sealing 
wax, 

Always use wooden spoons and agate 
or porcelain-lined kettles when cooking 
acid fruits. 

The following recipe was taken from 
the manuscript cook-book of a Southern 
housewife of sixty years ago. 

PUMPKIN CHIPS.—Chonose a_ highly 
colored pumpkin and cut the slices into 
chips as large as a finger. Wash, dry and 
weigh them against an equal weight of 
sugar. Add to each pound of sugar the 
juice and grated rind of two lemons. 
Boil sugar and lemon juice together and 
add pumpkin. If necessary add a little 
water. Cook slowly until the slices of 
pumpkin become clear. When nearly 
done add half a dozen lemons sliced very 
thin. This is an improvement and makes 
a pleasing preserve. NANNIE MOORE. 
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Doctor’s Food Talk. 


Selection of Food One of the Most 
Important Acts in Life. 


Old Dr. Hanaford, of Reading, Mass., says in 
the ‘‘ MESSENGER”: ‘‘Our health and physical 
and mental happiness are so largely under our 
personal control that the proper selection of food 
should be, and is, one of the most important 
acts in life. 


‘*On this subject, I may say that I know of no 
food equal in digestibility, and more powerful in 
point of nutriment, than the modern Grape- 
Nuts, four heaping teaspoons of which is suffi- 
cient for the cereal part of the meal, and experi- 
ence demonstrates that the user is perfectly nour- 
ished from one meal to another. 


‘*T am convinced that the extensive and general 
use of high-class foods of this character would 
increase the term of human life, add to the sum 
total of happiness and very considerably improve 
society in general. I am free to mention the 
food, for I personally know of its value.” 


Grape-Nuts food can be used by babes in arms, 
or adults. It is ready cooked, can be served 
instantly, either cold with cream, or with hot 
water or hot milk poured over. All sorts of pud- 
dings and fancy dishes can be made with Grape- 
Nuts. The food is concentrated and very econo- 
mical, for four heaping teaspoons are sufficient 
for the cereal part of a meal. 


HOH HHH OH OOH 


Intended For Others. 


Difficult to Believe Advice Applies 
to Us. 


‘“While reading the morning paper at break- 
fast, I frequently read over the advertisements of 
Postum Food Coffee and finally began to wonder 
if it wasafact that my daily headache and dys- 
pepsia were due to coffee drinking. 


‘“‘It never occurred to me that the warning 
fitted my case. 


‘‘T had been on the diet cure for more than ten 
years, having tried a strictly meat diet, also a 
strictly vegetable diet and at other times left off 
breakfast for a time and again left off dinner, but 
all these efforts were futile in ridding me of 
the steady half-sick condition under which I 
labored. 


‘“‘T had never once thought of overhauling 
‘dear old coffee,’ but when it finally occured to 
me to make the trial and take up Postum, I imme- 
diately discovered where the difficulty all these 
years came from. I now eat anything for break- 
fast, as much as I desire, doing justice to a good 
meal, and the same at lunch and dinner, with 
never a headache or other disagreeable symptoms. 
My only ‘crankiness’ now is to know that I have 
Postum served as it should be made, that is 
properly boiled. There is a vast difference be- 
tween poorly made Postum and good. 


‘““C, E. Hasty, of Alameda, Calif., insists that 
he owes his life to me because I introduced him 
to Postum. I havea number of friends who have 
been finally cured of stomach and bowel trouble 
by the use of Postum Food Coffee in place of 
regular coffee. 


‘‘ Please do not use my name.” D. J. H., 1233 


Bremen St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Mrs. Ewing’s opinion: 


Gentiemen: Chicago, fil. 


‘sf have thoroughly tested the 
new WHITE COTTOLENE and find 
it absolutely neutral, perfectly 
odoriess and flavorless, and con- 
sequently much superior to lard as 
a frying medium and shortening 
agent. In my judgment it is 
cheaper, cleaner and more whole- 
some than lard for all cooking 
purposes.’’ 


Bruen f Earcng 


Dean Chatauqua (N.Y.) Cooking 
School. 





Director, Mode! Home School 
of Household Economics, 
Marictta, Ohio. 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


TO KEEP BUTTER.—If you have not a 
cool storervom where any amount of but- 
ter may be kept sweet and firm, cover the 
butter with a brine. First make the but- 
ter into rolls and wrap these in pieces of 
muslin. Make a brine of six quarts of 
water, using so much salt that an egg 
will float in it, Add two tablespoonfuls 
of granulated sugar and half a tablespoon- 
ful of saltpetre. Have the brine come to 
a boil, and when it is cold strain it over 
the butter. The brine should more than 
cover it. A weight can be-put over the 
rolls to keep them under the surface to 
exclude the air. ; 

HORSERADISH MAYONNAISKE.— This 
sauce is a favorite for cold meats and 
for fish, When a mayonnaise made of 
a yolk of egg and about three table- 


_ spoonfuls of oil has thickened add slowly 
_ three tablespoonfuls of finely grated horse- 


radish into which have been stirred a 
tablespoonful of vinegar, a teaspoonful of 
sugar and half a teaspoonful of salt. Like 


all mayonnaise, the material must be very 








_of dry mustard. 


cold to make it properly, und the sauce 
should be kept in a cold place until 
wanted. 


HORSERADISH SAUCE NO. 2.—To two 
tablespoonfuls of finely grated horseradish 
and a round teaspoonful of sugar, add half 
a teaspoonful of salt and the same quantity 
Mix thoroughly and set 
in a cold place. When wanted stir into 
it three tablespoonfuls of whipped cream, 
discarding any drippings. 

BREAD AND PLAIN CAKE.—In hot 
weather the housekeeper will find it de- 
sirable to suspend loaves of cake or 
bread in the pantry, tying each loaf in a 
cotton bag. Ifa little dry when desired 


| for use, moisten the loaf slightly with 


cold water and place it in a hot oven for 
about seven minutes to restore its fresh- 
ness and sweetness. <A closed tin box 
invites mould, and a cellar is not the 
most wholesome place for bread and 
cake, because these foods absorb damp | 
odors. ee | 











Prickly Heat, 
Chafing, Sunburn, 
Bites or Stings 
of Insects 


Aud for Bathing, Shampooing, Nursery and 


General Toilet purposes—especially 
when traveling— 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


is indispensable. It is pure and antiseptic, 
soothes while cleansing, and in irritated 
conditions of the skin, affords 


Quick Relief 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., NEW YORK. 


News 3 
Hat cS 
Hat Busacn cleans straw 
hats in 5 minutes. Makes 
an old hat look as good as 


new without injuring the 


straw, The original— 
refuse substitutes 
Large package (cleans 
8 hats), 25c. postpaid. 
Trial package, 1 hat, 
10c. Agents wanted, 
HAT BLEACH CO, 
21 E. Church Street, 
Xenla, Ohio. 


SUPPORTER 


The only one de- 
vised by a Mod- 
iste, who knows 
what is required 
to make such a de- 
vice practical 
She tried and dis- 
"ae S) knowing that itis 

ae ay the only Support- 
er that will give entire satisfaction. It distributes the 
weight of garments. Will hold a skirt weighing 0 






bes 


| pounds as easily as a lawn Skirt. Requires no sewing. 


The belt is braid and non-rusting sheet aluminum. 


Skirt and waist are held firmly to the belt by patent 
| safety-pin hooks, weighing less than one ounce in all. 
' The only Supporter that can be worn with 
| oF without corsets. Price, by mail, 25 cents. Satis- 

faction guaranteed or money refunded. Ay’ts wanted. 

SHELDON GARMENT SUPPORTER OO, 
. 1146 Madison St. Chicago, ILL 





WHITE COTTOLENE 


is used by discriminating housewives in preference to any other cooking fat, is highly en- 
dorsed by the best authorities on cooking and household economy, is strongly recommended 
by leading physicians and food experts as wholesome and nutritious, is absolutely unequaled 
for shortening and frying—the cooking fat par excellence. 





One Night to 


The production of WHITE, pure wholesome COTTOLENE is the greatest step of 
modern science toward pure food, better cooking, perfect health. Try a pail and be con- 
vinced of its purity, excellence and efficacy. 


Denver 





COTTOLENE is now sold only in sealed tin pails of three sizes—small, medium and 
large—with our trade marks—‘‘ COTTOLENE’’ and steer's head in cottonplant wreath—on 
every pail. It is not genuine if sold in any other way. Consumers should beware of the 
many cheap and inferior imitations, and should always ask for and insist on getting the 
genuine COTTOLENE. 


CHICAGO-UNION PACIFIC 


& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


MADE ONLY BY 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


FREE! 


LORADO SPECIAL leaves Chicago 10 

every morning, arriving Denver 1.20 next 
afternoon and Colorado Springs and Manitou 
same evening. No change of cars; all meals in 
dining cars. Another fast train at 10.30 p.m. 
daily. All agents seli tickets via Chicago & 
North-Western Ry. New book— Colorado Illus- 
trated — mailed on receipt of four ts postage 
by W. B. Kniskern, G. P. & T. A., Chicago, Ill. 


Our daintv booklet, ‘‘A Public Secret,” mailed free to any address, 
Tor one 2-cent stamp we will send free our 125-page recipe book, 
‘‘Home Helps,” edited by Mrs. Rorer. 
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[ALL FLORAL QUESTIONS OF SUFFICIENT GENERAL INTEREST TO WARRANT PUBLICATION WILL BE 


ANSWERED IN THESE COLUMNS. 


THOSE OF a SEASONABLE CHARACTER SHOULD REACH THE AUTHOR 


SOME TIME IN ADVANCE, AS MATTER FOR THIS DEPARTMENT IS NECESSARILY PREPARED SEVERAL 


WEEKS BEFORE PUBLICATION. 


Freesias possess more sterling good 
qualities than any other Winter-blooming 
bulb. They should be 
started early in Au- 
gust in order to bloom 
by Christmas. Orders 
for bulbs should be 
placed very early, us- 
ing last year’s catalogues for reference, 
in order to secure them as soon as placed 
upon the market. A succession of bloom 
is obtained by successive plantings from 
Auvust on through October, but the best 
results are secured by early planting. 
Proper soil and temperature are essential 
to success. Without due attention to 
these requirements the best bulbs will 
yield only a meagre supply of flowers, 
indifferent as to size and fragrance and 
borne on stems too weak to support them. 

SOIL AND PLANTING.—A mixture of 
two parts of leaf mould or well-rotted 
sod and one of old, well-decayed manure, 
with one-fourth its bulk of coarse sand 
added to the compost, forms an ideal soil 
not too rich for freesias. Crude manure 
must never be used. Where stable fer- 
tilizer is not procurable, an excellent 
potting soil is obtained by mixing equal 
parts of leaf mould and rotted sod and 
ulding to each quart of this one-fourth 

srt of coarse sand. a teaspoonful of 
sune-meal, and a level tablespoonful of 
finely sifted wood ashes. The latter keeps 
the soil both sweet and mellow. The 
whole must be most thoroughly mixed. 

For finest flowers buy the largest- 
sized bulbs. Plant six in a five-inch pot, 
placing them in a circle about an inch 
from the edye of the pot and a full inch 
below the surface of the soil. Give suffi- 
cient water to moisten the soil thoroughly, 
but not to saturate, and continue to water 
lightly as required until the shoots appear. 
Do not place at once in sunshine, as fre- 
quently advised; neither set away like 
hyacinths, as is sometimes done. For all 
plantings made during moderate weather 
“et the pots outdoors in some shady place 

-she north side of a building is a good 
location -and cover pots, surface and all, 
with old leaf rubbish or bury them in sand 
if practicable, to keep the pots cool and 
insure a slow growth. They must not be 
hurried. Water lightly now and then if 
they show signs of becoming dry, and 
when the young shoots begin to appear 
uncover them and accustom to sunshine 
until they can bear an unlimited supply. 

When frosts ‘threaten set them in a 
protected place at night, but do not 
bring indoors until there is danger of 
actual freezing. Then place in a cool, 
fireless room with abundant sunshine and 
fresh air. They make a sturdy growth in 


FREESIAS: HOW 
TO GROW THEM 
SUCCESSFULLY. 


ADDRESS COMMUNICATIONS TO WARD MACLEOD, CARE OF THE 
DELINEATOR, 17 West 13TH STREET, NEW YORK.] 


a very low temperature, provided it does 
not reach the freezing point, and in pots 
placed close to the glass, with unstinted 
sunshine. They are semi-aquatic in their 
demands and, when the weather becomes 
severe, thrive best by pouring quite warm 
water into their saucers, pouring off the 
surplus as soon as the soil is thoroughly 
saturated. Under this treatment they 
yield a mass of strong, upright, lance- 
shaped foliage and an abundance of large, 
lily-like flowers of delightful fragrance 
and borne on strong stems that are 
wholly self-supporting. To the alchemy 
of the sunshine the flower is indebted for 
its fragrance, and under the stimulus of a 
rich soil deeper tints and shadings appear. 
When a fair proportion of the flowers 
have opened keep them in a shaded loca- 
tion, giving an hour or two of morn- 
ing sun as a@ preservative, and their bloom 
will last much longer. 

VARIETIES. — Freesia refracta alba 
yields a fine, large flower from the large- 
sized bulbs, identical except in name with 
the Giant Bermuda; both are a clear 
snow-white with yellow markings. Free- 
sia grandiflura is a much finer strain, 
developing, under treatment given above, 
flowers of a rich, creamy white, some a 
pale-straw color, others tinted with rose, 
lavender and purple. Under good culti- 
vation and careful ripening the bulbs 
multiply very rapidly and bloom in per- 
fection year after year. Keep them in 
the sunshine after they are done blooming, 
gradually withholding water as the foliage 
turns yellow, and when drv set away ina 
cool, dry cellar, leaving the bulbs unclis- 
turbed in the pots until the following 
Summer; repot then in fresh soil, and 
grow the tiny bulblets separate for future 
blooming stock. 


Much has been said on the subject of 
floriculture as an occupation for women— 
much that is encourag- 
ing, much more that is 
wholly misleading, be- 
ing written evidently 
from an imaginary 
standpoint and a general gleaning from 
most favorable statistics. In the first 
place there must be a certain degree of 
familiarity with the work. No field of 
labor, either mental or manual, offers to 
the unskilled worker a royal road to 
success. The would-be florist, if wise, 
will engage in the service of some skilled, 
broad-minded and generous-hearted flor- 
ist. under whose tuition she may acquire 
practical knowledge sufficient for a begin- 
ning—a branch, perhaps, of the firm in 
which she has been schooled—studying 
and enlarging her field until competent to 


WOMEN 
FLORISTS. 


CLEANSES 
THE TEETH 
AND STOPS 


DECAY 
WITHOUT 
THE USE OF 
GRITTY 
TOOTH 
POWDER. 

A PERFECT 
LIQUID 
DENTIFRICE 
PRICE, 25c. 
AT 
DRUGGISTS, 
E. W. HOYT 
& CO., 
MAKERS, 
LOWELL, 
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‘‘ Standard of Highest Merit.’ 








PrNOee 


THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of Tone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the Fischer Piano with 
an individuality that no other piano possesses, 
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60 


Over 


3 110,000 


Sold 


Years 
Established 
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! 

3 BY OUR NEW METHOD (of Easy Payments 
2? every home {8 at once enabled to possess and 
¢ enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Pianos deliyered to 
§ all parts of the United States. Write ivr cata- 
5 logue, terms and all particulars. 

Q 
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FISCHER 
New York, N. Y. 


Oe 


J. & Cc. 
33 Union Square—West, 














The Gem & Embroidery idery Machine. 





SOMETHING NEW!!! 

rhis little machine does 

the finest grades of em- 

broidering now done by 

hand. Embroiders on any 

fabric; uses embroidery 

\Y> silk or cotton; a child can 

~~ operate it; an Independ 

ent living can be made 

) withitat home. Asa spe- 

clal introductory offer we 

will send a sample ma- 

chine with a full set of 

stamping patterns and a 

beautiful sample of em 

broidery, together with 

full instructions te aching | how to use machine, for 

60c., pre Pp aid — regul ar price #2.0. A %-page book 

of embroidery desig rns, containing upwards of 100 illus- 
trations fre‘ with e ach machine. Agents wanted. 


| GEM MFG. CO., A. St. Louis, Mo. 


Dept. 










are perfect in action. Over 40 
years’ experlence guides the man- 
ufacture, Get the improved. No 
tacks re quire d. To avoid imita- 
tions,natice script name of Stewart 
Harfshorn on label. 
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O22 (a good one) 


S Powder 


Pearline is ine 1S 
Original Powder -The Best - 
the largest seller among intelli- 
gent people andthe mark for 
allimitations and substitutes. 
fhe difference 3m the priceot 
. and the cheapes 
Pear line imitation is agounal. 
One garment ruined would con- 


sume the saving of ayear 





better - 
handier 
more econ- 
omical than 


Soap 


PIANQ 55,00 





YEARS 
TRIAL 


Money back with interest if not satis- 
fled with your bargain. Write today for 


our latest catalogue. It is free. 

Itshows you the latest and most 

up-to-date Organs and Pianos 

on the market. It tells you all 

25 00 UP about our patent combination ac- 

w tions and orchestral attachments 

which imitate a great variety of stringed instruments. 

Something new and novel that never fails to please. 
A discount of $10.00 on every Organ and §20.000n eve 
Piano if you get our catajogue now. We scll for cas 

or on easy payments. No money in advance re- 


uired,. From factory to home. No agents. 
No middlemen’s profits. Write today. 


BEETHOVEN PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
Box 801 Washington, N.J: 


No Money Required. 


Easily Ear ned, Samples FREE. 






You can earn this splendid Couch, 76x28 in., extra large, uphols- 
teredin three colored figured velours,tapestry orcorc uroy, best 
steei springs, deeply tufted, very heavy fringe. worth 813 in any 








retail store, by selling only $13 worth of our High Grade Toilet 
bs aoe or Perfumes among your friends and neighbors at 250 


@ per box or bottle. We trust you for the Soap and Perfume. 
oy Our handsome illustrated Catalogue showing 150 other valuable premiums, including 
Bicycles, Watebes, Cameras, Guitars, Rockers, Silverware, Tea Sets,etc, Sent Free 


7) Don’t miss this wonderful offer. Write today. 
BULLOCK, WARD & CO., Dept. 47—Fifth Ave., Chieago. 
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OPENS THE PORES. 


This is the secret of the wonderful curative 
power of the Buckeye Folding Bath Cabinet. 
All the beneficial effects of Turkish, Vapor and 
Medicated Baths may be had at home at a 
trifling cost. Properly taken, every pore is 
opened and the medicated vapors are naturally 
absorbed, strengthening the entire body. The 
Buckeye Bath Cabinet is manufactured at our 
own factory under personal supervision. The 
Cabinet is supplied with a door and an open- 
ing for the arm, convenient for bathers in re- 
moving perspiration from the face or otherwise 
adding to their comfort. It is absolutely germ 

roof and needs no care and is light and simple 
n construction, We sell on approval, to be re- 
turned at our expense if not satisfactory. Price, 
855.9), including Alcohol Safety Stove and 

ecipes for all kinds of medicated baths. 
LADIES should have our Complexion Steam- 
er, used in conjunction with the Cabinet. The 
only sure method of oone away all impurities, leaving the skin clear and soft as velvet. 
extra. AGENTS and SALE 
and we offer money making terms to active men and women. 





READY FOR USE. 


IN USE. 

Price, $1.00 
SMEN.—We want agents and salesmen to represent us in every section 
FREE.—Descriptive Booklet and testi- 
monials to all who write. Address: MOLLENKOPP & McCREERY, 917 Dorr Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Hair Like This 


WE WILL MAIL FREE on application, to any address, full information how 
to grow hair upon the baldest head, stop hair fall- 
ing, cure weak eyebrows and eyelashes, scanty parting, ‘scurf, dandruff, itching, scalp. 


and restore gray and faded hair to its natural color, after all other remedies have failed. 
Enclose 2cent stamp for sealed package. Address, 


S Lorrimer & Co., 303 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 














PRACTICAL GARDENING. 
( Continued). 


superintend. There is moneyed competi- 
tion to be met, the larger and more 
experienced growers controlling the mar- 
ket. Still there are openings where a 
woman of fair executive ability and the 
necessary quaiifications may create a 
demand in certain lines. Towns ofa few 
thousand inhabitants and removed from the 
large cities offer best openings for what is 
known as greenhouse stock, and with 
close study coupled with untiring energy 
and a growing experience a paying busi- 
ness may frequently be established. Let 
the first year include a somewhat modest 
attempt as to supply with most vigorous 
und persistent effort in creating demands 
and effecting openings. 

A safer field for those within easy 
access of the large cities is offered in the 
cut-tlower trade. Most of the flower 
stores in these places gct both plants and 
flowers at wholesale from greenhouses on 
the outskirts or from cold frame and 
open-air growers. It is wise to grow well 
a few kinds rather than an indifferent 
medley, since in growing a specialty one 
may also grow a reputation and conse- 
quent demand. Both garden and wild 
flowers find a steady demand in cities like 
New York, Chicago and Philadelphia 
where the annual flower sales amount to 
millions of dollars; and many of these 
are sent to market by farmers’ wives and 
daughters, whole farms being given over 
to flower growing. Among _ favorites 
most easily grown are the sweet May 
pinks, sweet peas, Summer carnations, 
asters, dahlias, miniature single sunflowetr 
and early blooming chrysanthemum. 
The common oxeye daisy, which grows 
as a weed in the meadows and by the 
wayside. often overrunning entire fields, 
sells readily at ten cents per bunch to 
people with a love for the artistic and for 
wild flowers; intermingled with the 
lightest fleld grasses it is doubly attract- 
ive. These, like other flowers, must be 
marketed trimly cut and bunched and 
packed to reach the market in fresh con- 
dition. With these precautions any sim- 
ple, pretty or old-fashioned flower adapted 
to bouquets of a single kind finds ready 
sale. The growing of certain herbs forms 
a paying occupation and will be treated 
in detail in this department later. 

FLOWER STORES.— The capital re- 
quired in this line is very slight compared 
with that necessary to engage in growing 
greenhouse stock. The amount varies 
with location, furnishing and the compe- 
tition to be met. The profits depend 
upon the rent, incidentals and the number 
and class of customers. The beginner 
would better select a location where rents 
and other expenses are light, selling on 
commission for some large establishment. 
A commission of from one-fourth to one- 
third of the proceeds is usually allowed. 
A location near a fashionable suburb, 
on a street traversed by people of means 
and culture, in line, perhaps, also with 
some fashionable day or high school, 
proves remunerative. A point in direct 
line with any attraction patronized by 4 
desirable class of customers is usually one 
of the best. One hundred and fifty 
dollars will furnish_a flower store very 
neatly in an-isolated location, whereas oD 


principal business thoroughfares or in the 
near neighborhood of strong competition 
the outlay would be much greater. 

It is a good plan to keep a line of 
‘*‘gample plants” as well as cut flowers 
from w'iich patrons may order. One enter- 
ing to purchase cut flowers alone may buy 
a potted plantand vice versa. A few bloom- 
ing plants kept in stock and added toa 
good selection of decorative plants in lim- 
ited number render the place bright and 
attractive and obviate the necessity of 
much furnishing. Begonias, of the flow- 
ering class, are much admired and easily 
cared for. The list of palms given in this 
department in June would form a popular 
sample collection. The sword fern is a 
host in itself when well grown, and the 
Boston fern, a drooping form of the same 
class, is much sought. Dracena tnaivisa, 
Pandauus wuts, Pandanus vettchit and 
Ficus elasticus are all fine for decorative 
purpnses and very popular. The pro- 
prietor of a flower store in one large city 
gives as a souvenir to each customer a 
tiny booklet of eight leaves, in size about 
three inches by two and a half, with rough 
paper covers of leaf green, on each leaf a 
cut of some decorative plant and on the 
reverse brief cultural direction. Upon the 
cover is the inscription ‘‘Green Goods” 
and below this: ‘‘A brief description of 
best varieties for general use.’’ 


Let no plant suffer from lack of water 
during the heated days of midsummer. 
A plant well watered 
in the morning may be 


HINTS AND 
maues ‘roe completely dry by 
AUGUST. 8. eop te 


soil in pots moist if 

you desire a healthy 
growth and satisfactory results. Callas 
that have been resting should now be 
started. Plunged pots should be given a 
twist or turn now and then to prevent 
rooting through. Carnations for Winter 
blooming should not be pinched back 
later than this month. Violets must be 
kept free from runners. Hardy pinks 
tbat have bloomed may be divided this 
month. Asters should be fertilized gen- 
erously for large and abundant flowers, 
with soil about them well stirred and free 
from weeds. Gloxinias, tubervus be- 
gonias, achimenes, and gesnerias thet 
have bloomed all Summer and are now 
done should be placed in some shady 
place and water gradually withheld until 
they ripen their bulbs, then set away in a 
frost-proof place and left just as they have 
grown in their pots. Dahlias, cosmos, 
and other brittle plants will now require 
taller stakes; they should be loosely 
tied. Cosmos in the North should be 
dotted the last of the month, like chrys- 
_Athemums, for removal to a cool room 
Indoors later, where they will bloom 
finely; these fail to bloom in many 
northern localities unless started early 
Indoors. Young shoots from dahlias may 
now be grown as cuttings, being rooted in 
sand and grown along until January, 
when they will have formed small bulbs 
for next year’s flowering; they should 
then be dried off. Poppies and other 
Plants that are past blooming may be 
pulled up and their places filled with 
other plants or sowings of sweet alyssum, 
Mignonette or dwarf nasturtiums for 
indoor blooming. WARD MACLEOp. 
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“Too Strong to Break.” 
Good spool silk, like “Corticelli”—that will not break, 


is always smooth, is twisted just right, is full length and 
strength, and is dyed in colors to match the latest dress 
goods—is the silk you ought to buy. Corticelli Silk has 
been the favorite sewing silk for either hand or machine 
use for the last sixty-two years. Ask your storekeeper 
for it. If he offers you something else, write to us. 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY, 
22 Bridge Street, FLORENCE, MASS. 

















“It Took among your friends and neighbors Baker’s Teas, Coffees, ou 
just Extracts, Starch, Soap, Etc. You need devote but a little of your > 
Taree + spare time tothe business. You will be surprised to see how quickly 


you will earn a High-Grade Bicycle. You can choose a Man’s Bicycle 
or a Lady’s Bicycle or a Boy’s Bicycle or a Girl’s Bicycle. No capital 
is required. We give credit to all who have good references. Other 
rewards are Gold and Silver Watches and Dinner, Tea and Toilet 
Sets, Furniture, Rugs, Draperies, Baseball Goods, etc. Wv-ite for 
full particulars, price-list' and large catalogue of premiums. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. F), Springfield, Mass. 
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Novelties, Household and Toilet 
Articles. Rivals Silverware in 





DOLL HEADS 
Combine Durability of Metal with Beauty of Bisque 
and do not break ute Datelogue ma i free by 


A. CO., Dep't ~ 
ll Warren 8t., New York. Ask your dealer. 


earance and durability. 


ap 
Gold Aluminum Jewelry, the wonder FR E E 


of the @th Century» Our beautiful {]- 
luetrated catalogue upon application, 
L.) &)H., SUPPLY CO., 42. Commercial Ave., BINGHAMTON, N. Yo 
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are definitel) superior in 
shape, wearing qualities and 
comfort. The seams; run 
around the body. This is 
true of no othercorset:. They J 
' hold their shape permanent- J 












ly and give perfect fit. Every 
corset stamped with our 
name. 


Turn them over and see how 
they’re made. 





OUR VENTILATING CORSET 


(Trade-Mark Registered), made of imported netting 
stripped with coutil, and trimmed with lace anc 
baby ribbon. $1.00 a palr at all dealers. Light 
as a feather, yet strong as the strongest. 


Handsome illustrated catalogue malled /yvree, 


GEO, C. BATCHELLER & CO., 345 Broadway, N.Y. 


as 


Hooks and Eyes 


Enameled in fast colors to match ¢ very 8ea- 


sonable shade. Made with a hump. If 


vour dealer can't supply you send us his name 
and we will see that he can. Sample card of 
hooks and eyes sent free on request. 


COLLINS COLORED HOOK & EYE CO. 
Grand. Rapids, Mich. 


FOR BINDING DRESSES THERE IS NOTHING 
EQUAL TO A GOOD BRAID. 


GOFF’S BRAIDS % BEST MADE 
ASK FOR AND INSIST ON HAVING 


4 a TRADE ~~ 
FFS Y HARK 7 


COFF & SONS, PAWTUCKET, R. lI. 








CLUB INSIGNIA. 


The club badge has come to be an im- 
portant part of the club movement and is 
a source of much pride to the genuine 
club woman. The successful club usually 
adopts a pin or badge of some kind. The 
badge of the General Federation is worn by 
thousands—indeed. there are over 500,000 
women in the United States entitled 
to wearit. Itisa small 
pin made in silver, en- 
amelled with the Fed- 
eration blue and hav- 
ing a rising sun at the 
bottom and the motto, 
‘Unity in Diversity.” 
printed plainly across. 
There are many stor- 
ies told of this pin asa 
means of introduction 





Sorosis. between women who 
have been travelling 
alone. Club women in Europe recog- 


nize each other by means of this littie 
pin, and there is really a feeling of frater- 
nity engendered by it wherever it may 
appear. It is not only a symbol, but it 
stands for the progressive idea of its 
motto, which establishes a feeling of 


sisterhood which in time deepens and be- 


comes permanent. 

One of the stories which is told of this 
pin comes from a woman who is very well 
known in the 
club aunals of 


America. She 
had buried her 
husband and 


suffered much 
from the loss of 
property and the 
injustice of 
friends. She 
was _ travelling 





“He TwcleH “Nicht. 


East and was nearly submerged under the 
Waves of discouragement. The tempta- 
tion to suicide was strong before her, and 
she was in danger of yielding, when she 
heard a pleasant voice saying: 

‘*Pardon me. but you look as though 
you were in deep trouble. Can I be of 


any assistance to you?” and looking up: 


she saw a pleasant-faced iitthe woman near 
with the Federation badge—the badve she 
herself wore. In the short talk that fol- 
lowed the discouraved one opened her 
henrt and received fresh encouragement 
to ¢o on with her duties in life. 

The club pin either represents a senti- 
ment or serves to illustrate the particular 
object of the club. The Sorosis of New 


York is often called the mother of clubs. 
Its name was selected from a botaui- 
cal dictionary by Mrs. Jennie June 
Croly. The word means an aggregation or 
a growth to culti- 
vate combination, 
and this is appro- 
priate since the 
club sums up the 
best among New 
York women. 

The badge of 
the Sorosis is a 
golden Roman 
capital S trans- 
versed by a scroll 
upon which is enamelled the Greek equiva- 
lent of the clubname. All members of the 
Sorosis are entitled to wear this badge. 
and often retiring presidents have re- 
ceived, as a mark of appreciation from 
the club. x badge set with diamonds. 
Mrs. William Tod 
Helmuth, who was 
one of the popular 
presidents of the 
club, has a beauti- 
ful one which she 
wears in a con- 
spicuous position 
at all times. Mrs. 
Helmuth’s badges, 
by-the-way, are the 
envy of club women 
everywhere; she 
has more than two 
hundred of them. 
which she has fastened to a broad white 
ribbon. This she wears upon all import- 
ant occasions pinned across from the left 
shoulder to the right side of the belt. Mrs. 
Helmuth. as president of the New York 
State Federation, has been 
presented with the badges of 
most of the societies under 
her guidance. She belongs 
to about thirty herself and, of 
os course, is entitled to wear 
ull badges that are given to her. 

The National Society of New Encland 
Women has a handsome badge which 
consists of six shields bearing the coats 
of arms of the six New 
England States. A 
shuck of Indian corn 
rests between the 
shields, and it is tied 
with a red and white 
ribbon, the early New 
England colors. The 
design is in green, guld 
and white enamel, and 
the badge is worn suspended on a red anc 
white ribbon, from a slender bar of gold. 
The, Phalo Club of) NewYork and Brooks 





NINETEENTH CENTURY. 








. lyn takes its name from the initial letters 
. of philosophy, history, art, literature and 

oratory, all of which fields are consid- 
ered in the work 
of the club. As 
Phalo is a Greek 
word and ap- 
peared on the 
helmet of Athe- 
ne, the society 
selected it to 
appear upon its 
badge. 

Twelfth Night 
Club of New 
York is made up of young actresses. The 
insignia is an English ivy-leaf with artistic 
lettering in gold to express the sentiment 
“Friendship in Eternity.” A prominent 
club in New York is the Clio, which was 
organized for the study of history. The 
badze pin is made up of the letters in 
ornamental gold, across which is a scroll 
with the club motto, Petimus optima— 
* We Seek the Best.” The New York 
Woman’s Press Club has a design made 
up of a circular rim in enamel crossed 
perpendicularly by a symbolic lighted 
torch, and obliquely across its surface is 
an emblematic quill pen. The New Eng- 
land Woman’s Press Association has a 
scroll representing a newspaper done in 
white enamel and a pen stuck acruss it, 
with the name of the club in clear lettering. 

The badge of 
the Woman’s 
Club of Denver 
is familiar to the 
thousands of 
women who 
went to the Bi- 
ennial in Denver 
in 1898. The 
club flower is 
the blue colum- 
bine which 
crows so freely 
throughout the 
State, and the badge is a white shield 
with the letters W. C. D. in black upon 
it and a scroll in artistic arrangement 
around the edges in which is inscribed 
the club motto, “ Union, Liberty, Charity.” 
The Fortnightly Club of Denver has for 
its einblem a beautiful picture of Mt. 
Evans, with a branch of pine at the back 
and the letters D. F. C. 

The Georgia Sorosis, which has its home 
in Middletown, adopted the State seal and 
the motto, ‘‘ Wisdom, Justice and Mod- 
eration.” The State Federation has since 








CHICAGO CULTURE CLUB. 


Tc | * 


—_ 





adopted this seal and motto, an example 
which has been followed by many other 
State Federations in using State seals. 
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The Pennsylvania Society of Federated 
Women uses the State seal, and Mass- 
achusetts has recently talked of using the 
Bay State seal, although it has a Federa- 
tion badge. which is a simple bar of silver 
with hooks on which to hang the G. F. W. 
C. badge and such 
other club badges 
as they desire. 

The Arché Club 
is devoted to the 
study of art and 
music and has for 
its head Mrs. Her- 
man J. Hall, the 
Chairman of the 
Art Committee of 
the National Fed- 
eration. Jt is one 
of the most famous clubs in America. 
The club badge is a laurel wreath with a 
torch arising from the middle and at the 
bottom an artist’s palette and brushes 
with the the lettering 
‘‘Arché’’ across the 
center. The Chicago 
Culture Club has a 
crest for a pin, with 
the motto, ‘' Strength 
united is stronger.” 
The pin is done in red, 
white und blue com- 
bined artistically with 
the initials and a quill pen lying across it. 

The Clio Association of Chicago is iden- 
tified with many leading philanthropic 
enterprises. The work of the club has 
been similar to that of Jennie Collins in 
the famous Boffin’s Bower, in Boston. 
The Noonday Rest with its attractive 
features is one of the best things of the 
kind. The club pin is a bar of gold—torch 
shape—upon which is in relief ‘‘ Clio.” 
From the bar is suspended an vuval pen- 
dant in white enamel with gold back- 
ground, the club colors bearing the club 
flower, the fleur-de-lis, in blue. 

The Professional Woman's League of 
New York has‘a badge withthe head of a, 
woman on a blue field surrounded with a 
laurel wreath and tbe initials of the club 
—P. W. L.—on dark-blue ground above 
the silver wreath. It is tied with a dark- 
blue ribbon. The New York State Fed- 
eration uses a simple wreath of silver 
slightly open at the top. Ohio uses the 
walnut burr, partly opened, or the buck- 
eye. The lettering is of silver upon old rose. 

The Dorchester Woman’s Club of 
Massachusetts, numbering four hundred 
and owning a beautiful club house, has 
an unique badge which possesses an his- 
torical interest. The castle on the top 
represents Old Dorchester, and ‘the group 
of houses on the lower part shows the 
first settlement of 
New Dorchester in 
1630. The North 
Shore Club of Lynn, 
Massachusetts, has 
a badge giving a 
view of the ocean 
as seen from Lynn, 
with Egg Light in 
the distance. 

The badge of the 
Woman’s Health 
Protective Association of Brooklyn is a 
star inside an enamelled vine, with the 
name of the club in plain lettering. 

Herzen M. WInstow. 
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“Just as Good” 


means taking chances. You 
le ; im 
C Ep cape or jacket. 


take no chance in huving @ 
“Beifeld” suit, waist, skirt, 
No other 
\ ladies’ suit the equal of this, 

y 

» 

: \ 
} > —in fine all-wool home- 
spuns, black, oxford, med- 


ium gray, blue and brown. 


| WANTED, ADEALER 
IN EVERY TOWN 
TO HANDLE THE LINE 


i 

| 
i A veritable rainbow of at- 
: ; tractive styles and prices 
for the Fall season—sty les 
to fit every fancy and 
prices that argue 
stronger than words. 
\ “Beifeld’’ garments 
» sell themselves 
— because style, 
& quality and price are 
MS right. Every one is guar- 
—_ anteed and has THIS LABEL in. 
side the collar. 
Terms, catalogue and cloth sam. 
ples to dealers upon request. 
We sell to merchants only. 


JOSEPH BEIFELD 6& CO., 
266 Franklin Street,, . . . . . Chicago 


———a 










SATIN TRIMMED, 











The Home Beautifier. 


Jap-a-lac is used for beautifying wood 
and metal work throughout the interiot 
of the house. 

Jap-a-luc is a liquid preparation, some- 

/ thing like a varnish. 
. It is the most durable and brilliant 
j finish for 


FLOORS AND 
INTERIOR WOODWORK 


It is also successfully used on furniture, 
pieture frames, chandeliers, radiators, etc. 

lt comes in many popular colors, and 
ean be successfully applied by an inex 
perienced person. 

It stains and varnishes at one applications, § 
and is used either to renew an old finish or 
where the article has not been previousiy 
cecated, 

Order of a dealer or send 75 cents in stamps 
for a full quart can of Jap-f-lac in any color 
desired, express prepaid. . : 

“REE Mention this magazine and we wil 
send you free samplea of Jinished woods an: 

y our booklet, ** The Home Beautifier.” 
The Glidden Varnish Co, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


d \ For LADIES and CHILDREN. 
No supporters. UTptoatay. Button to waist. 
Have no equal for health, durability or com- 
fort. Idea Stock ini for Suamer or Winter, 
Two separate parts. Children’s, 2 ctx. to bets, 
Ladies’, 55 'cts. to 65 cts. If not kept by your 


dealer, sent on approval, post-paid, on receipt 
of price, Circulars free. Try them. 


The Fay Stocking Co.,.34 T St., Elyria, 0. 





S) 
Via 


lin's Food 


Before we commenced giving 
our little girl, Alice Louise 
Griffin, Mellin’s Food, she was 
a puny baby not weighing more 
than ten pounds. We tried sev- 
eral things in the way of food 
which did not agree with her. 
Soon after giving her Mellin’s 
Food, she commenced to gain 
in flesh and weight. We think 
there is nothing like it for 
babies, and shall always speak 
a good word for it, as it has 
saved our baby’s life. 

MRS. H. GRIFFIN, 
Passaic, N. J. 

Because Mellin’s Food makes 
milk like mother’s milk is the 
reason why you should give it 
to your baby. 

A sample will be sent you 
free on request. 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO.,Boston,Mass. 





“S0-NO-MOR" 


Dress Shield Retainers 
make one pair of dress shields 
serviceable in several waists as 
required. So small as to cause no 
~ .\\ ¢neonventence (fo the wearer). 
| Attach or remove shields instant- 
lly. Simple and Indestructible. 
\ Vi} Stronger than 

| thread, Set of 
| four mailed for 
25 centa. 
Agents wanted. 
Every woman 
needs them, Free / 
circular. : 


A. L. BREESE, Davenport, Iowa. | 
COIN 


LADY AGENTS ,oit, 


with our DRESS SHIELDS, , 
New Ladies’ Companion, Safety Belta, 
Aprons, Sleeves, Shonider 
Byringea, R 
ed Sheeta, Infante’ 
era, ete. 
mple pair: 
SHIELDS 1i14e. Stamps taken. 
L. ERWIN & 
Chieago. Ili. 


















886 Wenatern Ave., 


\\ a 
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HOLIDAY HOUSES ARE AN IMPORTANT FEaAT-— 
URE among the many clubs for working 
girls which have been established in the 
large cities of America, a feature which 
makes it possible for girls to enjoy at 
small expense needed rest and change. 
Hundreds of workers are at this season 
layiug aside business life and seeking 
refreshment of body and mind in pure 
air and country surroundings and gain- 
ing renewed strength to return to their 
special lines of usefulness. 

The Working Girls’ Vacation Society, 
of New York, hes for several years been 
pursuing its plan of cooperation, and as 
the result of the enm:est endeavors of 
many women and girls — offers delightful 
advantages to those wishing a Summer 
outing. From June until September the 
houses of the Society are open for guests. 
At Greens Farms, Conn., is a house pre- 
sented to the Society and fully furnished 
by the girl graduates of a school. ‘‘The 
Lodge,”’ at Farmington, Conn., is a hos- 
pitable dwelling provided by the gradu- 
ates of another school. A beautiful old 
place known as ‘‘Neversink Manor,” 
Thompsonville, Sullivan Co., N. Y., is in 
a charming location and in bracing air. 
‘‘Elmcote,” near Greycourt, Orange Co., 
N. Y., is a cosey house with well-shaded, 
broad piazzas. Two houses in the Adi- 
rondacks are ‘Uplands’? and ‘‘ Hill- 
crest’’ at Santa Clara, N. Y. These are 
reserved for girls with delicate lungs who 
specially require the invigorating moun- 
tain air of that region, ‘‘ Hillcrest’ being 
kept open all the year. At the holiday 
houses each girl pays for board, either the 
full amount or what she can best afford, 
but it isnever known among the girls how 
much one or the other pays. The spirit of 
cooperation predominates, and each girl 
realizes that by making every effort to 
meet her own expenses she can best aid 
someone else who might otherwise not be 
able to have the benefits of a vacation. 

Life at the vacation houses is the 
real family life in which each one helps 
to make the days pass pleasantly. Days 
are spent in the open air in walks or 
drives, reading on the shady piazzas or 
under the trees or resting idly in comfort- 
able hammocks. The evenings are merry 
and are spent in dancing, games, singing, 
or in having tableaux or charades. In 
some places the barns are used as halls 
for entertainments and are hung with 
lanterns and flags and decorated with 
flowers and foliage. Country life and 
simple country pleasures, gathering wild 
flowers. ferns or berries, are all appre- 
ciated. by those who spend but two weeks 
of the year away from the city. 

Young women of widely different sur- 
roundings mingle in happy sisterly rela- 
tionship at these vacation houses. Those 
who have their own luxurious country 
homes or who mizht visit gay Summer 
resorts come to the houses of the Society 
to board with those whom they bave 
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learned to know at the clubs during the 
Winter. In that way those whose cir- 
cumstances offer them wider opportuni- 
ties in life share their advantages with 
others. Each set gains from the other 
for one learns lessons of self-sacrifice and 
noble, honest endeavor from the workers, 
while the other gains the social charm of 
the young women who are more fortunate 
in home surroundings, Friendships are 
formed which are mutually helpful, and 
character is developed. Girls who have 
come merely with the idea of having a 
‘* good time” grow unselfishly thoughtful 
for others, and all those whose privilece 
it is to enjoy the hospitality of a holiday 
house find there a happy influence which 
is deep and lasting. The office of the 
Working Girls’ Vacation Society is 561 
West Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Miss E. A. Buchanan may be addressed 
there for further information. 





ROWING I8 AN EXERCISE WHICH, IF Pat- 
DENTLY pursued, produces great physica) 
improvement. Valuable statistics in re- 
gard to this have been compiled by the 
women who are instructors in physical 
training at Wellesley College. Students 
who took regular exercise in boating, as 
well as gymnastics, made a decided gain 
in strength of chest and back and in- 
creased breadth of shoulders, while stu- 
dents who took no training not only made 
no gain but actually lost in power, proving 
that studious or sedentary habits without 
proper exercise are accompanied by loss 
of strength. Rowing brings every part 
of the body into play. The dress should 
admit of free movements, and easy, low- 
heeled shves should be worn. A _ boat 
which is strong and large and does not 
require an expert to manage is safe for 
beginners, and it is important that a boat 
should have a good keel and rudder. The 
oar should be held firmly, the blade enter- 
ing the water squarely, should be pulled 
straight through and not placed too deep, 
the blade only being covered. The work 
should be done by the swaying back of 
the body, the feet pushing against the 
stretcher, the arms being used as little as 
possible. Boating had best not be in 
dulged in by inexperienced persons unless 
accompanied by someone who understands 
how to manage a boat. Swift streams or 
rough water should be avoided. Safe 
bays at the sea-shore, lakes or quiet rivers 
are pleasant places for this health-giving 
exercise. 


To HAVE ONk’S MINIATURE PAINTED IS 4 
costly fad at present. A young American 
woman who has won a world-wide fame 
as a miniaturist is Miss Amalia Kussner, 
who has recently returned to New York 
from South Africa, where she painted a 
portrait of Cecil Rhodes. Miss Kussner 
has painted miniatures of many notable 
persons. A charming portrait is of the 
young Duchess of Marlborough, formerly 








Miss Constueéio Vanderbilt. She is repre- 
sented looking over. her shoulder, and 
the pose of her head and slender neck is 
very graceful. She wears a white gown, 
and a white ribbon is twisted in her dark 
hair. <A miniature of Miss May Goelet, 
the young heiress, of New York, is very 
effective. A cloud of white tulle is about 
her shoulders, and in her hair is a scarlet 
ribbon. The background is pale yellow. 
Mrs. Arthur Paget, of London, who was 
Miss Stevens, of New York, and who has 
come prominently before the public re- 
cently in her efforts to raise funds for the 
wounded British soldiers, is another of 
Miss Kussner’s subjects. She is pictured 
with a veil of tulle about her shoulders, 
fastened with a cluster of pink roses. 
Lady Naylor-Leyland, who was the noted 
beauty Miss Jennie Chamberlain, of Ohio, 
is among the many distinguished women 
who bave sat for miniature-portraits. 
Her fair shoulders are enveloped in tulle. 
She wears no ornaments, and her brown 
hair is worn high. The background of 
blue seems to accentuate her deep-blue 
eyes. The Countess of Warwick and 
the Countess of Dudley are among others 
painted by the young miniaturist, who 
has also done a portrait of the Czar of 
Russia, and one of the Prince of Walcs, 
which the latter presented to the Princess 
on her birthday. Miss Kussner is from 
Indiana. She is personally liked in Eng- 
land, and when painting miniatures of the 
Countess of Warwick and the Duchess of 
Marlborough she was invited to stay at 
Warwick Castle and at Blenheim. She 
receives large amounts for her portraits. 


SLEEVE Bcuttoxs New IN DESIGN ARE OF 
mother-of-pearl] in the form of an ordinary 
pearl button. In the center is a tiny 
turquoise, a diamond or a gold ornament. 
Unique buttons are made of the matrix 
of the turquoise, or opal, with the flecks 
of brown or variegated shades of earth 
showing on the stone. Z 


BELTS ARE IMPORTANT ACCESSORIES OF THE 
toilette at this season. They are in a 
variety of styles, from a leather belt with 
its severely plain metal buckle to the belt 
of white kid or silk with cut-work orna- 
mentation, studded with jewels and fin- 
ished with an elaborate clasp. Alligator 
skin, patent leather and white and tan 
suéde are much used for belts by young 
girls; brigcht-red leather adds a striking 
note of color for country wear. The 
pulley belt, so called from the method by 
which it may be drawn closely about the 
waist. is of suéde or satin, stitched and 
corded to requisite stiffness, slightly point- 
ed at the back on each edge and narrowing 
at the front, where two rings are tied to- 
gether with satin ribbons. These rings 
may be had separately and adjusted to 
ribbon belts. Very narrow belts an inch 
in width are popular and are becoming to 
most figures. Gold, silver and fancy gal- 
loon for belting may be purchased by the 
yard and may be attached to a fanciful 
buckle of oxidized silver or silver gilt 
ornamented with a chased flower. Buck- 
les in colored floral designs represent 
violets, daisies, wild roses, clover, etc. 
Broad, soft ribbon folded narrowly about 
the waist is much used, clasped with a 
golden, steel, rhinestone or cameo buckle. 


PRISCILLA WAKEFIELD. 
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THE WOMEN OF 1870 


enhanced their beauty by 


using only 
J 


LOMS§ 
COMPLEXION POWDER. 


Medicated 
It is beautifying and healing to the 
skin, containing only the purest and 
finest ingredients procurable. Willnot 











m6 rough or chap the most delicate skin; 
i removes freckles, prevents tan and 
mM sunburn. Possesses every element 









ma 6 essential to a perfect face powder. 
Sold by druggists and dealers. 
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Pe —Sampleof Pozzoni’s Medicated Complex- 
GH - ion Powder, with Silver Mounted GOOD 
Hi LUCK RABBIT’S FOOT POWDER PUFF, with 
3 bangle, free on receipt of 10 cents in stamps to pay 
Hp postage. Full size box, with Rabbit’s Foot Puff 
ar sent on receipt of 50cents. Willstamp your initial 
iy on bangle free if desired. 

, J. A. POZZONI CO., 
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New York, N. Y., or St. Louis, Mo. 
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COLORADO 


M AKE up your mind right now 
to spend a few weeks in 
Colorado this summer. The climate 
there is simply delightful and the 


hotels are excellent. 


TOURIST TICKET RATES 
GREATLY REDUCED. 


“One night on the road”’ trains from both 
Chicago and St. Louis to Denver, luxurious 
equipment, including Library Buffet Smoking 
carand Dining car @ Za carte. 

Let me send you maps, time tables, ticket 
rates; and if you want to know more about 
the country enclose six cents in postage for 
our do0k on Colorado. , It is a beautiful and 
interesting work. 


P. S. Eustis, General Passenger Agent, 
C. B. &'Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 





HERE IT 


is again THE IMPERIAL 


The Great Selling Corset-Waist. 


We also have four others and a fine line 
of high grade Corsets, Misses’ and Child- 
ren’s W aists, Ladies’ Safety Belts, Hose 
Supporters, Fast Black Sateen, Silk and 
Novelty Cloth, Petticoats, Dress Skirts. ete, 

Lady Agents wanted everywhere. Price 
List and Retail Guide Free. 

RELIANCE CORSET CO., 


Mention 
The Delineator. Jackson, Mich. 


me “MISSING LINK” 


IRT SUPPORTER 

Pin supporter to back of waist outside above waist line eyes fastened to a lower 

inside edge of skirt band, connect with hooks on supporter. @he, post-paid, 
AGENTS WANTED. HERRON & HERRON, Oskaloosa, Lowa. 


ag » New Idea in Trunks 


The Stallman Dresser Trunk is 
constructed on new principles, Draw- 
ers instead of trays. A place for 
everything and everything in its 
place. e bottom as accessible as 
the top. Defies the baggage smasher. 
Costs no more than a good box 
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SHORTHAND Penmanship and Bookkeep- 


ing taught by mail and 

personally. Pupils located 

when competent. Write for Catalogue and Free Lesson. 
Chaffee’s Institute, Oswego, N. Y., E. M. Wolf, Mner. 


trunk. Sent C.O, D. with privilege 

of examination. Send %c. stamp 

» for Ulustrated catalogue. 

: Fi A, STALLMAN, 
S0.W. Spring St.; Columbus, 0, 
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,H FRAve’ PARK 


These goods go through a 
separate confined process 
for shrinkage and are ful- 
ly shrunk. The practical 
value has created a large 
demand and ItImitations 
are on the market celled 
“shrunk” which are not 
“shrunk” —test them, 
TUXEDOS are 2 inches 
wide, made in fast black 
and colors and are abso- 
lutely clean in the meas- 
uring off or in the making 
up and will not soil by 
contact. Goods will re- 
turn to original form and 
elasticity after being wet. 
Look for Name on selvage. 
For sale by leading Dry 
Goods Dealers. 


Cromwell Brothers 
NEW YORK. 






“American Made for American Maids.” 


GD CHICAGO WAISTS 


All Shapes 


$1.00 


. Have become 80 popu- 
. lar that they are now 
made in various shapes 
to fit every woman. 


Ladies’ Model 


long walst 
Cutaway 


low bust 
and hipless 


Small 
Shape 


slender 
form 


Nursing 


cutaway 
hips. 


Try Them 


Made of fine f : Po>ular 
satteen; fas i f 

black, drab (ay | Corset- 
or white > 

clasp or but- 
ton front. 
Sizes 18 to 
30, waist 
measure ; 
31 to 36, 
25c extra. 


Ask your dealer for the G-D Chicago W alst. 
If he hasn't it, send a money-order or stamps, 
mentioning color, shape and size desired, and 
we will send you one, prepaid. 


GAGE-DOWNS CO., 268 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NO MORE DARNING. 


oaee Feet 


A New Pair Hose for 10c. 


Cut off ragged feet, attach 
“Racine Feet’’ to legs of ho- 
siery by our new Stockinette 
Stiteh, and you have a pair of 
hose as good as new, Cost only 
10 cents anda few moments 
time. 

Racine Feet come in cotton, 
sizes 5 to 11, black or white. 
Price 10 cents en six pairs 
50 cents, prepaid. 

Booklet, “The Stockinette 
Stitch,”’ tells everything. 

Sent free. Agents wanted. 


H. S. Blake & Co.. Dept. C, Racine, Wis. 
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Answers to Correspondents 





THE TOILET, ETc, 


S. T. anp OTHERS:—If you will send us a 
self-addressed envelope, repeating your question, 
we will tell you where walnut stain prepared 
ready for use may be obtained. 


K. A. G.:—To prevent the coming of gray 
hair, try a wash composed of four ounces of 
bay rum and one ounce of sulphur in small 
lumps. 


T. H. E.:—All creams and lubricants if used 
Constantly are apt to cause a downy growth 
upon the face. For information regarding 
unique parties, see “ Social Evening Entertain- 
ments” and “ Day Entertainments and Other 
Functions,” price 25 cents each. 

Miss Tat:—See the diet for the corpuient 
contained in “ How Health Promotes Beauty,” 
published by us at 25 cents. 


JEUNE:—Soft Turkish wash-cloths and softer 
merino drying cloths used for facial massage 
may be obtained at any large dry-goods house. 


ARTEMUs: —Choose a time for your bath 
when you are not fatigued by exercise or 
overheated and perspiring. Then when robed 


for the sea, wet your face and, if possible, 
your head, and plunge into the waves without 
hesitating or standing about in the cool air. 
Keep up active exercise in the water, as this 
increases the respiration and quickens the 
circulation, and by thus calling to the surface 
a greater flow of blood, induces a more 
salutatory warmth. A chill is usually tem- 
porarily felt upon the first entrance into the 
water and is caused by a contraction of the 
surface capillaries which drives the blood to 
the interior parts. The accelerated action of 
the heart will soon cause the blood to return 
however, but ere long a second chill is likely 
to occur. The wise bather, and especially an 
invalid, will prevent this recurrence by leaving 
the water before it has time to appear. 


McDOWELL . 









Simple, rapidand accu- 
rate. Fitsevery form, 
H follows every fashion, 
m cuts stylish, graceful, 

and erfect-fiting gar 
men All first-c 
Dressmakers are ad- 
, opting this wonderful 

invention. FREE at 
your own home for 
BO days. Write 


The McDowell Co. 
Dept. A, 
ae=ee 6 West 14 St., New York, 


» SYSTEM 
y PATENTED 










Wanted—a case of bad health that 
R-I-P-A-N-S will not benefit. One 
gives relief. No matter what’s the 
matter, one will do you good. A 
cure may result if directions are 
followed. They banish pain, induce 
sleep, prolong life. At all drug 
stores, ten for five cents. Be sure 
to get ‘the genuine. Don't be fooled 
| by substitutes. Ten samples and a thousand testl- 
monials mailed to any address for five cents, forwarded 
to the Ripans Chemical Co., 10 Spruce St., "New York. 


LADIES /NVESTIGATE 


This Exceptional Offer. 
FIRST QUALITY HUMAN HAI SWITCHES 
Positively the finest ever offered. 
challenge all others in prices and suite: 
None like it in the market for the price, 
FIRST QUALITY Price SECOND QUALITY Price 
2 oz. 22 in, long $1.50 2% oz. 22 in. long $1.00 
te oe 23 ae ea 2.00 3 e 92 oe se a 
} ae 24 ti “a 2.50 3 el 24 ae te 1.7 
; a 26 ac se 4. 00 34 ec 26 ce se 250 
ur First Quality switches are made of French cut 
human hair,free from nits, Natural color and guar- 
anteed notto fade. Our Second Quality is equal to the 
best others offer for higher prices. **All Short Stem.”’ 
Send sample of hair, quality and size wanted and we 
will match perfectly and send to you on approval. If 
euiistactory, keep the switch and remit the money to us. Other- 
wise goods to be returned to us by mail. Orders filled promptly. 
Illustrated Hair Goods catalogue free 


Address 
PARISIAN HAIR CoO., . ‘CHICAGO, ILn. 


CRAY HAIR KN MADE DARK 


By « harmless Home Wash. Also makes the bair grow and gives it a soft, 
glossy appearance. Contains no sulphur, nitrate silver, sugar of lead, or 
polsons of any kind. Will not rub off, or stain the scalp, and is not sticky or 
dirty. Can prepare it yourself for a few cents. Full directions and recipe 
for 25 eens. Mrs. D. HUNTER, 4813 Evans Av., St. Louls, Me. 
























































Sees the TRADE- MARK | 
below on Agate -Ware 
it is SAFE TO BUY, 
and not till then. 





NO POISON 
can lurk in Agate 
Nickel Steel Ware, 
but without - 
this mark ia" 
there is no im- 

||| munity from dan- 

| ger, A recent 
analysis made of © 
| 17 different makes 
showed in every 
instance one of “¢ 
these, three poisons 
as a part of their 
| coating, viz: 


ARSENIC, LEAD 
and ANTIMONY. 


Each Cooking Utensil 
||| (we make 5,ooo differ- 
ent kinds), of the ‘*L. 
|| & G. Agate Nickel 
||| Steel Ware” has, be- 
|| sides this Trade- 
‘|| Mark, burnt in the 
| enamel, a label at- 
||| tached with Chem- 

| ists’ certificate asa 
guaranty of 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY, 


Send fo r new Booklet of 
||| uttal interest to every house- 
wife, FREE to any address. 


| Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co. 
New York. Boston, Chicago. 








Don't tie the top of your 
jelly and preserve jars in 
the old fashioned way. Seal 

them by the new, quick, 

absolutely sure way—by 
a thin coating of pure, 
refined Paraffine Wax. 
Has no taste or odor. | 
Is air tight and acid 
roof. Easily applied. 
aor in a dozen other | 
; ware about the house. 
Full directions with 
each pean es 


An Ingrown Nail itcn xerits in Blood Polson, . 


heals the flesh, softens pa peore ome oF | B pen 
grown nail without pain or sess fat 

to act and absolutely harm] n 3 efor 
ten years and never a case that one 


Your money back if it does not gure you 
GERMAN. TOILET CO., 26 8. 8a St., Bymail Ste 


FAT FOLKS i= Same ee al 





have reduced from 235 pos a fnthive iontha® Me = 
een your sy siols eS oe 

endorsec clang We dn 

earnest. su erer. Dr, B. K, ee, eee | 
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CURES! 


Female Troubles, 
Stooping Posture, 
Inflammations, 
Internal Pains, 
Tired Feeling, 
Backache, 

Weak Langs, 
Nervousness, 


TRIAL FREE 
It will make you 


comfortable, buoy- 
ant, happy — give 


= you ability to work 


and enjoy life. It 
is simple, wholly 
external, adjusta- 
ble to any figure. 

Worn with or with 
out corset. We 
have over 15,000 
letters like this: 


CuanDier, Oxra., July 9 , 1899 
Your brace did all you sald about it and more fo ae It has 
saved me a big doctor’s bill and brought me good health, which 
I kad not had before in 25 years. My troubles were dro psy, 
headache, lung disease, stomack and other ills to which women 
are subject, MRS. L. B. DICKINSON, 


Write to-day for particulars c-d illustrated book 
mailed free in plain sealed env.e'ope. Address, 


The Nateral Body Brace Co., Box 137, Salina, Kansas. 


Every woman should have this brace. 





















Travel in 
Comfort. 


The service of fast trains over the 
Lake Shore & mlebigen © Southern Ry., 
between Chicag oO o, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York and Rate. in fre- 
quency, speed, punctuality, equipment 
and comfort is unequaled. 

When you purchase a ticket over this 
line your investment covers the best in 
travel that can be a 

“Book of Trains’’ tells 
free to any address, 





about it; sent 


A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 





Den-Cement 3s 


aazetwen 
Yeu Oo Ner Do ty, VET tr le Youn Oury 


te @ preperntiwe eunty applied by pareets to al! 
thety children's tevth perfectly, thue PREVENTIKG 
Gethg. Geranguesent of stumech. expense ond dread of the dental ehelr. 
We mail eompiste cuté:, instrovtlons sed culiciens quantity 
ef DEN-CEM ENT. co Gil twelvd secth, on recsipt of Party Canre 
is ts applied in soft paste form, and immedintely MAR® 0 
emangs. enusing mo inconventence, aad bes elicited much praise and 
meny cadereementa §« Addrese WHITE MPO CO. Ciotinaatl, 0. 





A Child Can Raise 


Belgian Hares 


in a back yard and make more 
money on a $30.00 investment than 
a merchant can with a $1,000.00. 
Send 4 cents In stamps for our 
Belgian | Hare Book and we will 
prove to you the truth of =“ 
above, Weare one of the la 
importers and breeders inthe S 
$30.00 trie, finely pedi- 
greed, two does bred to our best 
imported bucks—and a buck, all unrelated, are givin 
universal satisfaction. We breed only from the ore icet 
imported strains. We own 12 Imported bucks. We ship 
to all parte of the world. Write us for full {nformation. 
SVITH BROS.’ RABBITRY, 
1856 Winfleld 1856 Winfleld Street, Lea Angeles, Cal. 


BICYCLES 1 sot in'aova 


MONEY IN ADVANCE 
Shipped direct to anyone and 
guaranteed as represented or refunded. Save agents 
profits and get a wheel at rock 
m wholesale price. Our Ar- 
lingten Model K is the 
ever of- 

ered: in lots of 
one or more at $14.85 
85 “Arlington ” 16.50 
$40 18.60 
350 “Oakwood” 21.560 


wood are strictly Magn urade 91 ol 00 













Geed wheels $13. 
the ma and Oak 


Arlington 
cueee Ov cane Oo rate Thoroughly torted thei ae 
er ers can r or 
quality, style, construction and workmanship. i superior 


catalog free. GASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
163 W. Van Buren Street, B-6 CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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WHAT AILS 


DRESS. 


Mrs. I. H.:—If you are in mourning for your 
mother your silk will not be suitable. Lay it 
away for future use. See the special article on 
mourning fashions in THE DELINEATOR for June. 


Z. L.:—White organdies and colored linings 
are still in vogue. Your suggestions regarding 
the gray dress are very good. 


HopGes aNp CLaRK:—We publish in THE 
DELINEATOR the earliest possible information 
on the subject of fashions, but we cannot under- 
take to give detailed information as to styles 
and fabrics a season ahead. By subscribing to 
a trade paper you will be greatly aided in your 
business. 

A. H. W.:—If£ you are unconventional, you 


/may wear an Eton jacket with a riding skirt. 


Of course, a shirt-waist is worn underneath. 
M. C. P.:—Wear a skirt of black Sicilienne, 


| taffeta or lady’s-cloth with the light-blue waist. 





See the various ways of cleaning laces given in 
‘‘The Home,” published by us at 25 cents. 


Miss MarGiE:—If you tell us how your dress 
wa3 made, we will give you suggestions regard- 
ing its remodelling. You did not give us the 


slightest hint as to its present construction. 


BEATRIOR:—In selecting patterns for a stout 


miss of twelve years, choose those that are not 


too fanciful, avoiding fluffy decorations or any- 
thing tending to increase the apparent size. 
In trimming, lengthwise effects will prove be- 
coming. 

MorTHer:—Make the little girl's frock by 
pattern No. 3896, shown in THe DELINEATOR 
for April, price 15 cents. 


A SuBsorRIBER:—We would suggest a black- 
and-white striped or polka-dotted silk waist for 
wear with your black skirt. Use pattern No. 
3861, price 20 cents, which is illustrated ir 
THE DEL!NEATOR for April. 


MyrtLe:—For the occasion you mention a 
simple dreas of organd ses lawn with a dainty 
garniture of ribbon and lace would be in good 
taste. Liberty panne will develop a handsome 
dinner waist. 


JANICE:—Goods like your sample cannot be 
used for second mourning. Black and white, 
gray, and, later, a quiet toilette of any sober 
color would be in order. Serge or cheviot 
would make a serviceable travelling dress. 


J. A. C.:—Entire suits of striped fabrics will 
be very stylish and & jacket made by the pat- 
tern mentioned (No. 3898), will be suitable for 
Spring and Summer. Use stitched bands of 
duck, washable braid and insertions to trim 
white duck suits. Wear a shirt-waist of any 
washable material with your brown linen coat 
suit. 


D. V. P.:—Select a toque frame of buckram. 
One yard of thin cloth will be sufficient for 
covering the crown and making folds and 
twists. The cloth is stretched smoothly over 
the crown and the twist cut from a bias strip 
three inches wide, the long edges being slip- 
stitched together. The joining of the ends of 
the twist is made at the left side under the 
the trimming. Two folds, each one inch in 
width, are made in a bias strip of cloth and 
laid over the outside of the brim, covering it 
completely. The knot for the left side of the 
hat is cut from a bias strip three inches wide 
and twenty-seven inches long, the edges being 
joined. The ends are sewed under the brim 
and the knot istacked tothecrown. Two quills 
are placed side by side, one being shorter than 
the other and thrust into the knot toward the 
back. Three more quills may be placed in the 
knot towards the front. The lining should be 
of black marcelline. 


YOUR HAIR? 









CRANITONIC < 
MICROSCOPE. & 

Hair needs food to keep it alive. 

The food should be supplied by the blood ves- 
sels of the scalp which run up to the hair roots. 

If the roots have been weakened by the attacks 
of the scalp microbe, your hair falls sick, falls 
out, turns gray. 

A sure sign of ‘‘hair disease” is dandruff. 

If dandruff is allowed to remain it smothers 
the growth of your hair. 

Heretofore the treatment of diseases of the 
Hair and Scalp has been a matter of guesswork, 
without regard to the cause. 

In the laboratories of the Cranitonic Hair and 
Scalp Institute, of New York, the first and only 
Clinic in America devoted to diseases of the hair 
and scalp, the cause of the disease is learned by 
means of a Microscopical Examination and a 
cure effected by exact and scientific methods. 

From an examination of 1,000 different samples 
of human hair no fewer than 24 different diseases 
of the hair and scalp were identified; many of 
them contagious and ‘dangerous in the extreme. 


FREE 
HAIR FOOD. 


The advantages of these researches are offered 
free to all readers, who will fill out the blank 
below and mention THE DELINEATOR. 


Upon receipt of this DeLIngaTOR coupon filled 
out, and enclosing a small sample of your hair, we 
will send you a FREE BOTTLE of Cranitonic Hair 
Food and a cake of Scalp Soap, by mad prepaid—the 
only preparations ever formulated fit to put upon 
the human head—and a FREE REPORT upon the 
condition of your hair after scientific microscopical 
examination by our Physicians, who will also pre- 
scribe curative treatment free of charge. 


Is {t greasy or ie ft dry ?..... 2. ee eee eee 
Does your scalp Stch 7... cece eee en ee 


Any eczema or eruptions on scalp?...........-------- 


PAPI 


CRANITONIC INSTITUTE, 
526 West| Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
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‘THE HOUSEHOLD. 


New HovsewiFe:—The Pattern Cook Book, 
published by us as 25 cents, will meet your 


33 oe Bee requirements, It contains over two hundred 
ps hy pages of the best of everything in reliable, up- 

oe Sé4y , to-date recipes for preparing soups, fish, meat, 
x oe oe oF yt vegetables, entrées, sauces, salads, relishes, 
ee sew breakfast dishes, plain and fancy confections, 





etc., and is one of the best and cheapest books 
‘ on the culinary science ever published. 


SOUTBERNER:—To repair a damaged mirror, 


pour upon asheetof tin foilabout three drachms 


Always buy Soda Biscuit, Mik Biscuit, Butter Crackers, of quicksilver to the equare foot of foil. Rub 
Graham Biscuit, Oatmeal Biscuit, Ginger Snaps, Handmade smoothly with a piece of buckskin until the foil 


becomes brilliant. Lay the glass upon a flat 


6 e 4 . 
Pretzelettes and Vanilla Wafers in the “In-er-seal Patent tabla face downwards lay a:shect of paper over 
Package.” An absolute protection at all times against the foil and place upon it a block of wood ors 


dampness, odor, dust and germs. Sold everywhere. 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 


piece of marble with a flat surface; put upon it 


sufficient weight to press it down tight, and let 
it remain in this position a few hours. The 


foil will adhere to the glass. 


ALVESTA:—Try gasoline for cleaning your 
white leather belt. To clean a straw hat, wet 
it with a sponge, take a hand nail-brush and 


brush until the hat is clean. Then hang bys 


WSRESSSESESESEEESERESESEEE ALES AESSEREE AES EASES EEE EAEEON 
| Reduced Prices on Suits and Skirts Pac eee eee 


WE H AVE on hand several hundred pieces of fine suitings 

and skirtings which we wish to dispose of in 
order to reduce our stock. You can now secure a fashionable 
garment made to order at a great reduction from former prices. 
Order from this Reduced-Price Sale as freely as you wish; send 
back anything you don’t like and we will refund your money. 
One-third has been cut off the price of nearly every cloth suit 
and skirt in our line, and nearly every wash suit and skirt has 
been reduced to one-half of former prices; but the quality of 
materials and workmanship is right up to our usual standard— 
just as good as if you paid double the money. You will not 
soon have another opportunity of securing reliable garments at 
such great reductions from regular prices. 


Tailor-made Suits, lined throughout; former price $10; 
reduced to $6.67. 


$15 Suits reduced to $10; some reduced to $7.50. 

$20 Suits reduced to $13.34; some reduced to $10. 

$25 Suits reduced to $16.67; some reduced to $12.50. 

Separate All-Wool Skirts; former price $6; reduced 

to $4. 
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$7 Skirts reduced to $4.67; some reduced to $3.50. 

$9 Skirts reduced to $6; some reduced to $4.50. 

Handsome Wash Suits in the newest styles; former 
price $4; reduced to $2. 

$5 Wash Suits reduced to $2.50. 

$6 Wash Suits reduced to $3. 

Wash Skirts, indispensable for Summer wear; former 
price $3; reduced to $1.50. 

$4 Wash Skirts reduced to $2. 

$5 Wash Skirts reduced to $2.50. 


Reduced prices on Bicycle Suits, Separate Bicycle 
Skirts, Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts. 





( We tell you about hundreds of reduced-price garments in our Summer Catalogue, which 
wi'l be sent “REE, together with samples of materials, to any lady who wishes them. 


Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; don't delay—the 
choicest goods will be sold first. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 119 and 121 West 23rd Street, New York. 
FIFFFIFTFFFIFIFIFFFFFF 


eh a BREET: FROM THE MILL Ine Pes 








TALCUM 


4 Positive Reli. orl ipa ot which costs us 88c. t ia Hook, 
PRICKLY 1 “HEAT, Et xe mail, but we send it free to 
J SUNBURN, and al a WS te SA prepay freight and furnish | 

afflictions of the skin. vadded lining without charge. | 


uy i mm | 


~ “A tele higher tn price, perhaps, Why pay bi 
worthiess nbansdeli harp Peat : the Mil 


gaa “oelameingestarse || JULIUS HINES & SON, 


on recei 
Guanazp Moen Co. Newark, NJ. BALTIMORE, MD. Dept. 375. 





fire to dry. 


ARTISTE :—The soft ivory tone that time gives 
to very rich laces is much desired and should not 
on any account be removed, but a similar hue on 
less valuable laces and also yellow tints upon 
certain silks, woo.ens and straws is very objec- 
tionable. To remove such disfigurements place 
an iron vessel in a deep box or barrel, and lay 
in it a few bits of dry sulphur. Over this néar 
the top of the barrel or box, suspend the yel- 
lowed articles after they have been slightly 
dampened evenly by being held over steam. 
Next light the sulphur and immediately cover 
the barrel with several foldsof cotton or woolen 
cloth to retain the fumes. In from ten to fif- 
teen minutes the fabrics will be restored to 
their original tints, and they must be at once 
washed clean with soft water to which soda of 
ammonia has been added, the proper allowance 
being a teaspoonful of dry soda or ammonia to 
a quart of water. 


», IDEAL STEAM COOKER 


Co ke a who le meal over one burner, @& 
line, oil, gas, or common cook stor 


— Y Reduces Fuel Bills One-half 
‘a 4 Makes tough meata tender. Prevent 
steam and odors. Whistle blows he 

oker needs more water. Dinner Ses 





~ 


Ble yeles, Watches, and other Vala 
able Premiums giv en with order for 
Cookers. Send for illustrated cat 
We pay express: Agents Want 


Toledo Cooker Co., Box 33, Tolede, @. 
PteetaMincntialeetatlntiatht Ne 





\ A DAINTY 
TOILET 
NECESSITY. 





| NERVOUS "HEADACHES CURED 


NO DRUGS. Electro galyanle #2? 
applying Home Re medy that gives imme 
diate relief. E asily applied, Weighs 
than 10 ounces. A tiatural nerve pullder 





\ 7 nerves. Endorsed by leading neurologa@ 
‘sell as efficacious for all nerve sufferers. 
Pamphlet sept free on application. 


Y at at 
WAN \ that strengthens and restores W 
. -. 
\ 


7 


‘ 


| Nerve Foreé Head Dress CO, 23-Duane St., New Yor™ 


ale 


———_—_ 





' Answers to Correspondents 


_ MISCELLANEOUS. 


GeorGiaAN:—The Pleiades were the seven 
aughters of Atlas ard Pleione and sisters of 
he ‘Hyades, that gave name to the group of 
tars. They were fabled to have killed them- 
elves On account of grief for the death of 
heir sisters, the Hyades, and to have been sent 
Jupiter as a group of stars in the heavens. 
‘heir names were Maia, Electra, Taygeta, 
\leyone, Celano, Sterope and Merope. 


Twixs anpD OtHERS:—Suggestions for con- 
lucting a garden party will be found in “ Day 
entertainments and Other Functions,” published 
vy us at 25 cents. 


Luitv B.:—We do not publish any pamphlet 
m weddings except the one which you have, 
mtitiled “ Weddings and Wedding Anniversa- 
jes,” published at 15 cents per copy. 


H. B.:—We cannot supply a book on the 
anguage of stamps. Apply to your local book- 
ielier. 


Hanp A.:—Ella Wheeler Wilcox is the an- 
hor of “How Salvator Won,” which is con- 
ained in “Recitations and How to Recite,” 
wablished by us at 25 cents. We do not recog- 
iize the other poem to which you refer. 


James Barton:—We have no business deal- 
ngs with the company mentioned, therefore 
san give you no information about them. 


Pewetore:—A lady does not rise on being 
introduced to a gentleman, unless he is elderly 
or of especially distinguished rank. 

Tourtst:—You will secure the information 
you wish by writing to the general passenger 
agents of the various railroads. Some Western 
roads like the Wabash Railroad have Summer 
cour departments, and by so addressing an 
inquiry to the office of the General Passenger 
Agent of the road, at St. Louis, you will receive 
every information and booklets concerning 
Summer tours: ‘to Niagara Falls, St. Lawrence 
River, ete, which can be taken at a compara- 
tively small expense. 








Silk L 


Peer’s 
InvisiaLe Eye 


}are a Thing 
e Past 












by ers, Indispen- 
Oo ev dsm Eyes, 5c. ; Hooks 
yen, 10c. all stores or by mail. 


ROS., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SPRIDER AGENTS WANTED 


One in each town toride and exhibit 
% sample 1900 bicycle. 
1900 Models, best makes, 811 to S20 
"99 & '98 Models, high grade $8 to $13 


500 Second-hand Wheels 
all makes and models, good as new, 
$3 to $10. Great Factory Clearing 
Sale at half factory cost. We ship 

ao on approval and trial with- 
out a cent in advance. 


EARN A BICYCLE idistrivut- 
ing Catalogues for us. Many earned 
a wheel last year. Our 1900 pr.upo- 
sition is even more liberal. 

Geesideegen at once for our Bargain List 

Address Dept. 150 P. 


MEAD Cc PYCLE GO. Chicago. 


TRADE MARK REG. 
VAT. MAY 7,1996-CCT E7696. 
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“Honey, I’s cooked foh you gran’ma, an’ yeu ma, but dis hyar LL 


SALAD DRESSING is the bestest I’s evah used.” 
FREE: Send for FREE BOOKLET on ‘‘Salads; How to Make and Dress Them,” giving many val- 
ae 


uable and novel recipes for Salads, Sandwiches, Sauces, Luncheon Dishes, etc. Sample bottle, 10¢. 
E.R. DURKEE & Co., 535 Washington St., New York. 
rhartagry send $1.00; eut 


> SEND NO MONEY #532338 


state whether you wish GEN 18° or LADIES’ BICYCLE, 
also color and gear wanted, and we will send you thie 
hy express, C. 


HIGH GRADE 1900 MODEL 0) in) "sanject 
ACME JEWEL BICYCLE toexamination. 


You can ex- 

amine it at your express office, and if found per- 
fectly satisfactory, cactipe as represented, 

THE MOST WONDERFUL VAI you ever saw or 
heard of, equal to bicycles that retail as high as 
#40.00, if you think you can sell it at 810.00 
agent OUR 8S PR 


cE, $13.75 
and express charges. or less $1 he if 


sent with order. While our Special Bicyele Cata- 
logne, mailed free for the asking. shows all 

’ . a bicycles helow all other houses, stripped bicycles at 
$5.00, $6.00, $7.50, $8.00 and $9.00, the new 1900, Cineinnattus complete at $11.75. yet OUR ACME JEWEL at #18.75 
is by far the greatest bargain ever offered at the price. It is covered by a BINDING GUARANTEE, strictly high erade, latest 
of everything. Famous Belden Hanger, fine Guaranteed Pneumatic Tires, high grade Saddle. Pedals, Handle 
Bar, Tools and Toolbag. Enameled black, green or maroon, IF YOU WANT ANY OTHER BICYCLE advertise d in this magazine 
or in any eatalogne, write us and we will save you at least $2.00 te 310.00 on it. YOU CAN MAKE 8500.00 THIS 


Dieyele ut 825.00, Address SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. ( Inc.), CHICAGO. 
SAVE MONEY 


COSCO SOOO ¢C CSCS SSOSCSCS 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. ES, best machine at Rndinay 
y Wholesale price, now is your chance 


To remove hair—use a dissolver, or better yet, Buy direct from factory, one profit. 
use arazor. Both have the same effect. All attachments free. 36 days’ free 


if you live within 800 
miles of Chicago, If 





profit any day, pay the ex 


equipment. 


lf You 
Want to 
and get the 







To kill hair growth—investigate our common- trial. WARRANTED 20 YEARS. 
sense, home treatment. Kills by absorption. Cir- wecee ee te otevese _ ; =e 
. ain, sealed envelope, ‘ ic . 50. Arlington for........ 17.00 
cular in plain uled envelope, on application Seem W keercad Mie. i. 21°50 


THE MONOGRAM CO., 107 Pearl St., “ai Other Machines at ®9, 10.50 & 12 
Illustrated catalogue and testimonials 


Post-Offiee Box 2487. 
Wire ne free. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
PHOOSSCOCOCOCHSSCOSOOCOS: oe 158-164 W. Van Buren Street, B-6, Chleago, Ill 


YOU CAN EASILY DIC “cr 


ane Quickly Earn a BICYCLE, ' ADIES’ JACKET, 


Shoes, Dress Skirt, Dinner: sect, Watch, Camera,etc. 4 
by selling a few boxes of our high-scade Toilet Soap bev 


to your friends and neighbors. It sé ells on its merits, SAMPLES G 

No money required In advanee. We have the 7 

best plan for Boys, Girls and Women. Our premiums FREE 

are absolutely the best. Large illustrated list of pre- ° 

miums mailed FREE. Write to-day for particulars. 
DAWSON SOAP CO., 56 Fifth Ave., Dept. 61, CHICAGO, 


Ss for good : ents to sell the Misses Lisk's 
al so nt Cake Tins. Need no greasing. |F 
= Fast sellers. Exclusive Territory 


Write far pater ulars to-day-don’t w ut. 


New York. 


Se i a i 


iiigh-Arm 


ee ee ee te en 



























to health and beauty. 
Lids n - others fail 
rite enclosing 





JUDD & LELAND M’'F"G CO.. ns A, Clifton Springs, N. Y. | mp, and I will tell you how I reduced 48 son inds 3 Vears 
a " : ago by harmless remedy, have not regained, health is 
Permane ently repairs Kid Glove perfect. No starving, nothing to sell, Address, 


Rochester, N. WV. 


Mrs. D. 


_ FRECKLES 


Marrone, 4231 Hawley St., 


U tt Meph as, Bad Tears, Holes in 
and other fabrics, so mend 
wont show 


for 10 cts. cance N ANDRUS, Rockford, Ills. 


positively removed by 
using Stillman’s Cream, 
Prepared especially for 








Lady Agents 


sive territory. Canvassers make 
The Gillette Skirt Co., 157 Homer 


agp Pre 
- 4s ) Watch this great enemy of beauty. Write for ‘xeon iculars. 
Seen D0) f STILLMAN FRECKLE CREAM CO., Dept. 0, ORA, ILLS, 


“/ Camera E op 


Earn these Premiums. Choice of 0. 
Absolutely free for a few hours’ work. We 
send you 2) packages of Alpine Perfume | 
to sell at 10c. per package. When sold send 
money, and premfuns will be sent instantly. 
Premium list and instructions with goods. 


wanted for our Paris Petticoat 
Tailor-made suits and nov ‘Ities 
for women. Outfit free. Exclu 
$10 to $50 a week. 
Ave., Cortland, N. Y. 












Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ee eS dees Depend Cs Kesler | RErTMaTST NANG PLUSH adaki/V haa 


/ ri 
‘ Cok iiss 


red ‘ 


BustForms 


5 0 % ae 


Braided Wire 


BUSTLES AND FORMS 


Make the form symmetrical, 
graceful, stylish. 


They are the only kind that adjust to the figure 
and aupeer natural. Braided Wire Hair Rolls 
are cooland cleanly. Match any hair. , 
SOLD IN ALL STORES. 
Insist on having “Braided Wire."” If you don’t 
find them, we will send, postpaid,on receipt of 
price. VW Fite for our Booklet, ‘“Hidden Helps." 


The WESTON & WELLSIIFG.CO. 
4110 Noble St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Do Not 
Seek Assistance 


From new and_ untried 
sources, but of the old, 
well tried and reliable 


Wolfe’s Schiedam 
Aromatic Schnapps 


Ask your mothers or grand- 
Peer how to use it, 


Sold by All Druggists ae Grocers. 








Free to Mothers 


dus ers name 





‘ * 
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of children 


buy waists 


enclose 6c pos 
Bavec 


The tapes are sewed firmly 
on the knitted fabric and carry 


the weight from the shoulders. 
Extra wide and extra strong 
tapes to pin hose supporters on. 


the 





MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS, 


y a dealer who 
» does not keep the 


Waist 


and the number 
ou 


and we will send 
you free one of 
our best grade 
“M” waists ifyou 


Give age of child. 
ildren’s 
health and fi 
ures by suspen 
ing clothes from 
the shoulders — 
“MM” Waist 
does this and nev- 
er loses its shape, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


d- 


WATCH _. oon FOR ONE DAY'S. WORK. 







also a Chain and 


Y full 
oe Bluine tet rg and 4 
mow 


BLUINE Co. 


Onl 35 
y trated catalo 


HANDY THINGS CO., 


Slicer. 


free. 
ept. J, 


Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated Watch, 
Charm for selling 11-2 dozen 
Peccagee of Bluine at 10 cents each. Send your 

dress by return mail and we will forward 
Premium List. 


oe 424 Gor Concord Junction, Mass. 





The Handy Fruit and Vegetable 
Nothing like it for making 
Dainty Dishes. It's a wonder. I)lus- 
Ageuts Wanted, 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE DELINEATOR. : ae 
















MISCELLANEOUS —( Continued). 


Rutu:—“ Employments and Professions for 
Women,” published by us at 25 cents per copy, 
contains the information you desire. The pam- 
phlet includes essays and advice upon and 
women’s vocations. 

Mas:—It will be necessary to take the Bible 
to a dealer in rare books to ascertain its value. 

Constant READER:—It would seem wiser 
to wait until the young man’s position in life is 
more definitely established before considering 
anengagement. We do not think it right for 
any girl of your training to bind herself abso- 
lutely to any such prospect as is apparently held 
out to you. You must not forget that seven 
years from now you will be a mature woman 
and he only onthe threshold of his career. 
Later, if the attachment is of the character that 
it should be, marriage may be considered. 





And Rest for 


Tired Mothers 














In a warm bath with CUTICURA SOAP, 
single anointing with CuTicyvRa, pares of emo 
lient skin cures. This ena ffords instant 
sete permits rest and sl 

€c dy, permanent, econo 
she fails. 


Sold A 
CHEM. 








all Colonial Chemists. 
oRP., Bole Props., Boston, 


AGENTS EARN $7500 
=e Oe a: 


Selling Transparent Handle 


An article of every-day use—every person & f 
customer—best of materials and 
address and emblems of societies and trades, f 
etc., beneath handles. Many other advantages 
large and rapid sales. 


We Want Agents Everywhere. 
GOOD COMMISSION PAID. 


Send 2c. stamp for terms and cireulars, 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 12 Bar St., Canton, 0 


Matvina 
Cream and Lotion 


Makes Beautiful Complexions, 


Removes all Pimples, Blo 
Freckles, Liver Moles, Tan, Su 
and all imperfections of the skin, 
merely covering but absolutely c 
all blemishes, permanently ri 
fresh, healthful complexion. Has ecel 
the unqualified indorsement of A, 3B 
Jr., M. in U. 8, Health Reports. 
At druggists or sent postpaid on 


' Use Malvina Ichthyol Soap, op 
PROF. |. HUBERT, To Cc 


“SEND NO MONEY 


eee HEAD ee ene. SEWING MA 
oan Selby Aan end Tt denn pushed Ee eas 


ConsTANT READER:—Repeat your question: 
sending a self-addressed envelope and we wiil 
answer you by mail. You fail to state whether 
you wish admittance to the Sons or Daughters 
of the Revolution, 


Mrs. A. B. SmitH:—Write to the Photo- 
graphic Times, NO. 60 East 11th Street, New 
York City. 

IGNORANCE: —Mrs. Shattuck’s Manual of 
Parliamentary Law and Roberts’ I?ules of Order 
will give you information on organizing clubs. 
Any bookseller will procure these books for you. 


CeceLtia J.: —Many persons hold the belief 
that the disagreeable quality so often noticed 
in the voices of many Americans is due to 
climatic influences, but this is not correct. 
Unpleasant voices occur simply through care- 
lessness and lack of training, through total 
disregard of the commonest principles regardirg 
the uce of the vocal organs and through bad 
habits formed and manners acquired in early 
childhood, ‘“The Cultivation of the Voice,” 
which we publish at 25 cents, will teach you 
how to train the organs of speech. 


EARN A CAMERA 


by selling 12 pkgs. of our su- 

eo Bluing at 10c. each. 

Vhen sold send us the $1.20 

= and we send the Camera pre- 

~ paid; no risk to you; goods 

sent at our expense. Our big 

Premium List shows hun- 

—_ dreds of other useful articles; 

sent with Bluing. Brockstedt Mercantile House, 
806 N. Broadway, 18C, St. Louis, Mo, 
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we will 
OUR Hi 


Pn My 


represented, equal to the highest grade sewing 






Hor ak : houses at $20.00 to $30. and as a machine as you could 
| a7 oe dealer -. aoe & * — 00 ~ eT the greatest bargain you 
‘ saw or hea — 


ay 
SPECIAL OFFER PRICE OF $1275. and 
Pralpht charges. Give the machine three months’ 
trial in your own home and we eae — your 
$12.75 ANY DAY YOU ARE NOT § 


Our $12.75 EDGEMERE ‘SEWING 
MACHIN is covered by a binding 20-year 


poarantes, is made by one of the 
best sewing mach makers In Ameriea, has every 


new and up-to-date improvement, er high arm, 
positive four motion feed, is ve running, 
acne any work that can be done on any sewing mac hine made. : comes in a 
beautiful head cabinet, as Illnstrated. 


solid quarter-sawed anti ae oak, moe 
Cabinet is beautifully finishe ighly polished and deeorated with 
a complete set of the finest ro Por floral marquetry designs. 


WE FURNISH THIS SEWING MACHINE COMPLETE with a bis double sot of 


attachments and acces 
sories, instruction < and our 20-year binding guarantee, as one of . Noes 
rade, high-arm, care wer mar uet dec preted, drop head cabinet 
ORD EK TO-DA DON DELA . We ean only guarantee this setae $12.76 


price mati our eaak on hand is Sone: 


Address, SEARS, ROBE ae Sno Cc 


This Ilustration shows the ma- 


ehine elosed, to be used as a 
center table, stand or desk. 


ot th Hustration erihe 
ofthea 
Hi Ate Edgemere Se 
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(e Thousands of Women * 
\* owe their clear, beauti- * 
" ful complexion to - 
bs a Lablache 4 
: Face + 
> 5 = 
Powder. + 

P lt makes the skin soft. *) 
smooth, lovely. Cures + 

+ and prevents sunburn 
+ . and all blemishes. - 
a > Flesh, White, Pink, # 
> pe and Cream Tints. 
> ~ SS =a Price, 50 cents per box. 
y = = Of all Druggists or by mail. . 
+ BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, + 
> 125 Kingston St., Boston, Maas. + 


> Seld by Romerts & Co., 5 Rue de la Paix, Parws,76 New Bond @ 
» >t, Leadon, and Kivasrorn & Co., 54 Piccadilly, W., London. + 


PEEPS FOF O444444444444444444 


—~\ A$25 Watch 


y in appearance. The handsomest genuine 
gold filled watch im the world for the money. 
Warranted to wearand KEEP IT§ COLOR. 
sien, en Hunting case superbly engraved Elegant- 
a oS ly finished jeweled movement, 
stem wind and set, guaranteed for 


20 ARS 


4 Cut this ont and send it to us with 











J send the watch to you byexpressfor 
examination, you examine it atthe 
y express office and if asrepresented 
fF pay express agentour special intro- 
ductory price $4.95 and itis yours. 
Only one watch to each customer at 
- this price. Mention in your letter 
GENT'S OR LADY'S SIZE and order to-day as 
re will send out samples at this reduced price for 60 days only 
iE. C & CO. 352-356 Dearborn St. Chicago. 


AOMEN MADE 
BEAUTIFUL 


; VasTEO. Develops the form, fills 





vhether you want 






heilow adds grace, curve and 
on be neck ; softens and clears 
* Besutiful women everywhere 
we thetr and matehless 


veliness toVESTHO. Harmless, per- 


aeemt. Never Fans, Every lady 
euld have this unrivalled beautifier. 
dds charm and attraction to est 


omer. Full — b , tes 
nonials, ete., sealed, oe two-cent 



















cop. Address, 

URUM MEDICINE Co. ihe, toe 

. OS. 59 State Street Chicago. — 
ete I() oath 
Per Year and all 000 
Expenses Guaran- 
teed our General 
Agents who Travel 


©al agents on our popular books. We 
snow. Ladies or gentlemen. A very 
at and profitable business for Dress- 
ners, Teachers or others desiring a change. 
‘a. Bend stamp for Application Blank and 

miormation. If you cannot travel, write 

30cal agents and get paying work for dull 
time. It pays to sell our books. 
CO., 326 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ll. 


AGENTS MAKE $75 TO 
$200 A MONTH 


Selling the Robinson Thermal 
Bath Cabinet. Only Cabinet Pat- | 
ented, and Guaranteed The Best. One | 
agent made $300 last month, others 
making $200. We want an agent in | 
every town. Exclusive territory 
given. Liberal terms, Write quick, 
as territory is being taken rapidly. 
Robinson Thermal Bath Co. 
704 to 717 Jefferson St., TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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And almost frantic with 


HEAD NOISES, 


Wied every known treatment and device without 
’p. Finally {cured myself by Galvanic Electricity. 
are deaf, or growing deaf, or have head noises, 
Was * and money asI did. Write me and 

Sais send you full information free. Address 











LARKIN BUILDING, COHOES, N. Y. 


ant your corns removed? 

nc addr 65 On postal and get a Q 
trial box of A-CORN SALVE. \ | 

int Chemical Co., Philadelphia. | 


eo 
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PATTERNS. | 


_to be taken.—Measure around the body | 


THE DELINEATOR. 
How to Take Measures 


ror BUTTERICK 


For the Pattern of a Lady’s Basque or 
any Garment requiring a Bust Measure 


OVER the dress, close under the arms; draw | 
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LADIES 


MAKE YOUR OWN 
TOILET ARTICLES 


Send for FORMULA BOOK 
enmpiled by an experienced Der- 
matologist. Endorsed by prom- 
inent physicians. Gives pla‘n, 


easy DIRECTIONS for making 


Face Bleach, Creams, Lotions, Healing Salve, Ecze- 
ma Cure, Face Powder, Superfluous Hair Treatment, 





closely, but not too tight. 


For the Pattern of a Lady’s Skirt or 
any Garment requiring that a Waist or 
Hip Measure be taken.— When the lady 
is tairly proportionate the Waist Measure 
will suffice for the Skirt, Petticoat, ete. : 
take this over the dress. When she is large 
about the hips in proportion to her waist, 
take the Hip Measure. Pass the Tape easily 
around the Hips, about five inches below 
the waist. 


For the Pattern of a Lady’s Sleeve.— 
Measure around the upper arm, 1 inch be- 
low the lower part of the arm-hole, drawing 
the tape closely—Nor Too TIGHT. The 
Pattern selected should have the same Arm 
Measure printed on tt as the measure thus 
taken, 

In Ordering Patterns for a Miss 
or Little Girl it is usual to order by the 
Age: but when she is extra large or small 
for her Age, instead of ordering by Age, 
order Waists, Costumes, Coats, etc., by 
Bust Measure; and Skirts, Petticoats, etc., 
by Waist Measure or by Length of Skirt 
below the Belt; but give the Age also, tak- 
ing tlie measures the same as for Ladies. 


For the Pattern of a Hat, Bonnet, 
Hood, etc.—For Children and Youths it 


| 





|is customary to order by the Age; but 
| when the Head is extra large or small for 


the Age, instead of ordering by Age, order 
by Head Measure or Hat Size. For Adults, 
order by Head Measure or Hat Size. To 
measure, put the measure about the Head, 
drawing it closely—NoT Too TIGHT. 

For the Pattern of a Doll, or for a Set 
of Patterns for Garments for a Doll, whether 
Lady, Gentleman, Girl, Boy or Baby: 
Give the Actual Length of the Doll from 
the Top of the Head to the Sole of the 
Foot; in taking the Doll’s measure, meas- 
ure PARALLEL with the Doll and not along 
the CONTOUR. 

For the Pattern or a Man’s or Boy’s 
Coat or Vest.—Put the Measure around 
the Body, UNDER the jacket, close under 
the arms, drawing it closely—nor too 
TIGHT. In ordering for a boy, give the 
age also. 

For the Pattern of a Man’s or Boy’s 
Overcoat.—Measure around the Breast, 
OVER the coat that is to be usually worn. 
In ordering for a boy, give the age also. 

For the Pattern of a Man’s or Boy’s 
Trousers.—Put the Measure around the 
Body, over the trousers at the waist, draw- 
ing it closely—NotT Too TIGHT. In order- 





_ing for a boy, give the age also. 


For the Pattern of a Man’s or Boy’s 
Shirt.—For the size of the neck, measure 
the exact size where the Neck-band encircles 
it, and allow one inch—thus: if the exact 
size be 14 inches, select a pattern marked 
15 inches. For the Breast, put the Meas- 
ure around the Body, ovER the vest, UNDER 
the jacket or coat, close under the arms, 
drawing it closely—NoT Too TIGHT. In 
ordering a Boy’s Shirt Pattern, give the 
age also. 


The Butterick Publishing Co. cimtea 


7 to 17 West Thirteenth St., New York. 





or cure a bad 
one. Ingredients are all harmless, and may be bought at 
any drug store. Excellent results guaranteed. 


ANY WOMAN CAN MAKE OAR 


SAVE HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS 


by the use of my book. Articles made from these 
formulas have been sold for years, and are among the finest 
for sample pages. Address 


and most expensive now on the market. 
MRS. N. Mi. SHINNICK, Room 1, — 


Send $1.00 for Complete Book, or 
327% S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


everything to preserve a good complexion 


MILK WEED CREAM 


The Natural Skin Food 


“Is marvelously good”’ 
says Sarah Bernhardt. 
It will bring back allthe 
purity of the natural 
complexion, removing 
pimples, tan, freckles, 
sunburn, black-heads— 
all skin eruptions. 

50 CENTS per 2 
oz. jar at druggist or 
by mail. 

SEND STAMP FOR 
FREE SAMPLE. eee 
FREDERICK F. INGRAM & COMPANY, 

50 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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QO00000000000 


$225.00 '» Prizes $225.00 


Amateur 
MOE es 


Send us yourname and address and 
we willsSendtoyou'a sample copy of 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE 


which will tell you how to Rahs tel Ly 

contest and win a prize. Address 
PHOTO PRIZE DEPT., 

PEARSON’S PUBLISHING CoO., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


ARE YOU STOUT. 


Doyou want to look younger, feel younger 


—reduce stout Abdomen and Hi $—lose surplus 
fat? No wrinkles. Reduced myaett, Safe, sure, 
ermanent. Write at once 


Mrs. Dr. Berdan, 113 Ellison St., Paterson, N.J. 


Sick Headache. 


A perfect remedy. Pleasant to 

take. Guaranteed only for sick 

headache, Does not affect the 

wé, heart. Price $1.00 per box of 
~*. 80 doses. Money back if not 

Ss SN satisfied. 

a. »* - 


I~. "DISC SPECIFIC CO... P.0.Box 851, CIncinnati.0. 
The most profitable 


fr we 
LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY, 1 n0*prottabic 


ployment for women is in the practice of Photography, 
or some branch of the science. Write to the “ Weatern 
College of Practical Photography,” Marshall, Mo., 
for full information. HvTcHines Bros., Proprietors, 





ee 








Hakka Cream 


instantly relieves and cures 
both. Proof monume.. ~1. Itis 
agreeable to use, and is,,. *h 
its weight in gold to every sur- 
ferer, Send to A, P. BUSH & 
C@., 149 Pearl Steet, Boston, 
Massy fopa PREE SAMPLE. 
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Ladies’ 2-Seam 


Ladies’ 2-Seam 


Price, 5d. or 10 cts. 


10 cents. 


268 THE DELINEATOR. 
SSF OR m4 
THE NOVELTIES IN : | 
SLEEVES [$ 
1f are charming, and a Number of 
them are gathered together on 
this page for Inspection, Patterns , 4013 
to correspond can be purchased |@ 57 oo < 3806 3806 
from : 3557 35 3071 3071 3192 4013 
The Butterick Publishing Co. Ladies‘ C.ose- Ladies’ Dres= Sleeve, with Ladieer’ Dress 
& (Limited), Fitting Dress Upper Pe or Smooth Drop Ladics’ Dress Drop Siceve, 10 Lad«es’ Meus 
f ra Ai Sleeve. 10 to 16 er-Porticn. 10 to 16 Sleeve. 10 to 16 to 16 inches arm quetaire Sleeve 
: or any of their Agencies. %® inches arm meas- ns es arm measure, 7 inchcs arm meas- measure. 7 sizer. 10) to 16 inchesarn 
2 ure,7 sizes. Price, sizes. Price, 5d. or 10 ure, 7 sizes. Price, Price, 5d. or 10 measure, 7 size. 
N555959390009030000000% 5d. or 10 cents. cents, 5d. or 10 cents, cente Price, 5d. orl0ce. 
: 
A 
1.2798 ; 
2798 ee ra ye : ‘ ; 
3947 4027 4027 4027 3592 3324 3324 4419 «4118 = ggag 407 
Ladies’ Mousque- Ladies’ Box-Plaited Ladies’ 1-Seam Ladies’ 1-Seam Tucked Ladies’ 1-Piece 
. taire Dreas Sleeve. Drees Sleeve. 10to Dress Sleeve. 10 to Dreas Sleeve, with 1- Dress Sleeve, with Ladies’ Extra Ladies’ 2-Seam 
10 to 16 inches arm 14 incbes arm meas- 16 inches arm meas- Seam Lining. "10 to 16 Dart Seam from Long 2-Seam Dress Dreas Sleeve. 10 
meas.,7&izes. Price, ure, 5 sizes. Price, ure, sizes. Price, inches arm measure, 4 Wrist to Elbow. 10 Gleeee. 10 to16in- to 16 inches am 
5d. or 10 cents. 5d. or 10 cente. 6d. or 10 cents. sizes. Price, 5d. or 10 to 16 inches arm ches arm measure,7 measure, 7 siz 
cepts. measure, 7 sizes. sizes. Price, 5d.or Price, 5d. or 3 


















Sleeve, without Dress Sleeve. 10 
Fulnesa at the to 16 inches arm 
Top: for Jackets, Measure, 7 sizes. 
10 to 16 inches Price, 5d. or 10 
arm measure, 7 cents. 
sizes. Price, Bd. 
mE or 10 cents. 
3934 3934 3948 3946 3948 | , 9473 zi 
i - aie he aie ate ee a er oe Be ae wee ee Se ae ee ry 3989 
Fr % 3473 3393 
Here’s a Simple Method to Reduce Fat Perma- 3989 4012 3393 
ih 
: nently. Harmless as Water, and any Child z 
+¢ can take it. If you are * Ladies’ Bishop Ladies’ Ladies’ Shirt- Ladis’ Shirt-Wis 
if Dress Sleeve, Close - Fitting Waist Sleeve. Sleeve, with 3 Scams 
7 3) to be in Three. Shiit-Waist bemadewithLink (To be made with s 
7 Quarter Length Sleeve. 10 to or Stud - Button Flaring or Shirt. af 
ry Af oor Full Length. 16inches arm  Coff.) 10 to 16 and with of withor 
i, 10 to 16 inches measure, 7 inches arm meas- the Lining.) 10 tn te 
a rT arm measure, 7 ~~ sizes. Price, ure,7sizes. Price, ins. arm meds.. 7 eizes 
i sizes. Price, 5d. 5d. or 10 cts. 6d. or 10 cents, Price, 5d. or 10 cen:s 
a WHY NOT REDUCE YOUR (J) or 10 cents. 
a WEIGHT AND BE COM- oe 
++ FORTABLE? * 
ry) Mrs. S, Mann, of La Motte, Iowa, ++ : 
oY writes: “Six years ago { too é i 
+4 your treatment and in less tha $4 i 
; three months fF ’ i 
. i Lost 70 ibs. yw 
ry) ent a012 
in weig nae have not gained / ee 3935 3994 
an ounce stince.”’ 
+4 Miss Grace Smith of Linden, 4 3935 $994 3012 
ae N.Y., writes: “Five years ago is 
A I took the Hall Treatment and AD i 
Z we ee ouced ai aan ye in F BY Misses’ or Mizees’ 
: we e reduction 18 er- 9 9 
A manent, ae Uhavanot aeinel an. 4143 4143 Girls 8-Seam Misses’ or Girle* Moneqnetsix 
OF The following are a few of Ladies’ 2-Seam Shirtt- out Fulness at Sleeve, to be as the Ben 
; thousands who have been re- Waist Sleeve, with Up- the Top: for madewithorwith- hardtSleeré 
re duced in weight and greatly im- ward- Turning Cuff. 10 Jackets. Ages, out the Cuff. Ages, 10 to 16 
2 proved in health by its use: to 16 inches arm meag- 4 to 16 years, Ages,4tol6years, vears, 4 £1738 
+4 REDUCED ure, 7&izes. Price, 5d. : Hee “ z slzcs. Price, 5d. Price, 5d. cr 1é 
i . r “, .or Dts. x 
AY Mrs. M.M.Cummins, - - Ottawa, IIL, - + 78 Ibs. eee wae ae perro eee 
; Miss M. Holsington, - Lake View, Mich., - - §0]bs. 
% Mrs. I. Spalding, - - . Morrisv at Vt, - + £61 Jbs. 4 
4 Miss M. Nobles, : - - Racine, Wis., . 2 54 Ibs. 
Mrs. J. B. Hyde, * Mowequa, Ill, - - - £52 lbs 
Ellen Ridgeway, - - Vandalla Iowa, - -« ©0 Ihs. 4 ‘ 
Miss K. Sheely - - - £6ON. Matin, Marion, O., - 70 lbs. 
Mr WlF. Wol, . : : Wilmot,Ind,  -  . . 35 Ibs. ‘4 | 
We will 100 IN GOLD to anyone who can prove that any 
of our test mat als 1s not genuine. 
DON’T do anything or take anythi until you hear from us; A j 
have something important to tell you about how to MAKE REM. % 3247 3503 
EDY AT HO ME ata trifling cost, and also other valuable informa- 35 
tion. To any reader of this mag:izine who will write to,us at once we 3558 58 3521 3521 3247 3503 
will send full particulars and a few days’ e 
(Y Misses’ and : 
TREATMENT FREE Girls’ Close Fit, Misses’ and Girls 2s 
ting Dress -Seam Drees Sleeve, gees’ ad iveses’ and Girls 
in a plain sealed package upon receipt of 4 cents to cover postage, Ss ut 6 bes i . ae : 
ete. Correspondence strictly confidential. Address all letters to sda, : wh ithe oe 4 or Fiatshed nee Since Te be ae 
S.A. Top. Ages, 4 to with a Venetian Ages, 6 to 16 Link or Stud-Bu 
Hall Chemical Co., Dept. L., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A 16 years, 7 sizex. Point.) Ages,4to16 years, 6 sizes. ton Cuff.) Ages. 4 
Price, 3d. or 10 ears, 7 sizcs. Price, Price,5d.,orl10 to 16 yeara,6 ize. 
cente. . or 10 cents. cents, Price, 5d. or 10 eu 





Feder's 
Pompadour 


SKIRT PROTECTOR 


(Covered by United States and Foreign Patents) 


The Best, the Handsomest, the Most 
Elegant Skirt Binding ever 
produced. 


Guaranteed to Last as 
Long as the Skirt! 


The Genuine has «‘ Feder’s Pompadour’”’ 
Stamped on every yard. 


ee F 


/c. a Dard. 


First-Class Dry Goods Stores 
or write to 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS 


NEW YORK 


Established 1547 





Fashionable. Shades SPUN-GLASS hs 


d th Appearance Justifies 
abe ee iawight? eo or the Name. 
Fast Black. THE IDEAL LINING FOR ALL GARMENTS! 


25° A YARD 
At All First-Class Dry Goods Stores or Write to 


ESTABLISHED 1847 JI. W. GODDARD & SONS NEW YORK 
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Awards at International Lxhtottions. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.00. SINGLE COPY, 15 CENTS. 


fuTeReD AT THE POST OFFICE, N. Y. 


AS SECOND-CLASS MAIL MATTER. 
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: MONG the seventy styles of 
ee R & G Corsets there is 2 
ss corset-shape to fit every 

form and each style is de- 
signed to make the best of the best points of each 
figure. The corset does not stretch—the laces do 
not have to be tightened from day to day—the seams of 
your dress waist are never strained or ripped because the 
corset fails in its duty. 
R & G Corsets are the only corsets that never stretch. 
In the process of manufacture every atom of ** give’’ in 
the goods is taken out. The machinery for this process is 
patented and the patents are controlled by the R & G Corset Co, 

No other corset maker can use them. 

The style of a corset doesn’t amount to much if it does not hold its 
shape. If it changes every time you put it on it soon becomes use- 
less. In that case «« long-waist,’’ ¢short-waist,”? «« Empire”’ 
and ‘*straight-front’’ are merely names—simply words without 

any particularly important or distinctive meaning after the corsets 

are a month old. R & G style-names are made to mean 

something by our steam-heated moulds and the six-hundred- 
pound pressure that makes the shape permanent. 


Style 397—the long-short corset—is still our most popular number. 
It avoids the extreme shortness of the Empire giving com- 
fortable length over the hips and in the bust, but rt and easy 

in front and underthe arms, It is not distinctly a “straight-front " 

corset, but its beautiful curves are moderate on to make ft 
pertectly suitable to present styles. [t is sold by dealers 
everywhere at $1. , 


STRAIGHT-FRONT CORSETS. 


Rk & G Corsets are madé tn the newest extreme s t-front 
style for those who care for them, and at prices from $i to $2.50, 
Your dealer can supply you if he witl—and let us remind you that 
hings there can be only 
—and that in corset perfection is symbolized by the 

“Kt & G" stamped plainly on every corset, 


If your dealer will not supply you, write direet to 


R & G CORSET CO., 365 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


CMAML(S USTIN BATER Wy 
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horrors already perpetrated and others that threaten. Much has been written of 
late of the Yellow Empire and its People, but little that bears the stamp of authority: 
we are fortunate in giving to our readers an article on Peking the Unknown, by Isaac 
Taylor Headland. who, during his residence of ten years there, as professor in the Uni- 
versity, had unusual opportunities of studying the native life and the trend of events. The 

illustrations are made from photographs that are both rare and authentic. 
How universal is the love for Charles Lamb! And how few ever analyze their feelings to know the reason why. 
The unutterable pathos of his life as told in the Stories of Authors’ Loves will stir even the heart least responsive to 


Editorial 


‘To: STRAINED gaze of the civilized world is fixed on China, fascinated by the 


Chat. 





human suffering. Read it and love him the more. 
Virginia Frazer Boyle’s story of Martina is 
strong in plot and dramatic in action, carrying the 


reader along rapidly with its intense interest. CONTENTS 

THE OCTOBER DELINEATOR.—The pub- STYLES FOR LADIES. . tk ee we 269-324 
lication of the article on the Mineral Painters’ ILLUSTRATED COOKERY. Anna Morrison. 282 
Exhibit at Paris, announced for September, {is un- THE DRESSMAKER. A. L. Gorman. 325 
avoidably postponed, owing to the non-arrival of the STYLES FOR MISSES AND GIRLS. 328-341 
photographs. We hope to be able to present it in STYLES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. See er 
the October issue, which will contain an unusually ST EES FOR Or 545347 
large variety of timely articles, stories, poems and ee ee 
sketches, the usual departments,eand an authorita- TATTING. _ = 
tive pronouncement on the Autumn fashions. THE ART OF KNITTING ee et 353 

The coming marriage of the President's niece PASTIMES FOR CONVALESCING CHILDREN. No. 3. 
revives interest in former White House Weddings, utustmateo. Lina Beard. 354 
and Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield, in her article CHILDREN AND THEIR ILLS. No. 9. Diseases of the 
The Brides of the White House. will next month ee ene Reding sig oot 

. BERRY SONG. ( Poem.) Clinton Scollard. 359 
pie ; ane of a the historical value is | UNCLE ETHAN AND LITTLE JULIUS. Horace Craig. 360 
ennance y iterary charm. ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY IHLEFELO. 

Few of the many thousands who journeyed to EARLY AUTUMN MILLINERY. iY g8) OF Boe 362 
the Exposition this year failed to visit the great STORES OF AUTHORS! LOVES. NG: “As, “The: Presi 
Palace of Versailles lying close to the gates of Paris, ERC NCE Canes near as ee a a 
walk through its countless rooms and revel in its PEKING : ITS LIFE AND PEOPLE. Isaac Taylor Headland. 368 
wonderful gardens. In THe Devingaror for Octo- | Gig yomEN AND CLUB LIFE. Helen M. Winslow. 374 
ber will be published the first of two articles on this MARTINA: A TALE OF THE HILLS. Virginia Frazer 
historic pile by N. Hudson Moore, who has made a Boyle. gavakeio ay Winwer Gs KbmeARES: 376 
special study of the subject. SOLITUDE. (Poem.) Annie Grier Callender. 380 

Charles G. D. Roberts, the Canadian novelist, FANCY STITCHES AND EMBROIDERIES. 2 
will also have one of his charming Acadian Francesca M. Steele. 381-383 
romances in the next number; and a characteristic MODERN LACE-MAKING. ah Bish Be ss 384 
poem by Ella Higginson, The Sweet Low Speech Seon NEw cally iy nates 586 
of the Rain, will have a full-page illustration by Sintciaiek gunca Aiba pepe ane cence oe 
J. Allen St. John. THE NEWEST BOOKS. Laura B. Starr. 389 

Dr. Grace Peckham Murray will treat of Pee eee 

he Children’s Interests. Margaret Hall. 
Skin Diseases of Children, and Lina Beard will Sunday Evening Tea. Nannie Moore. 
continue her series of Pastimes. Fruit Preserving Edna Witherspoon. 

The subscription price of THE DELINEA- Domestic Science. ae 392 
TOR is ONE DOLLAR for an entire year; PRACTICAL GARDENING. Ward MacLeod. 397 
Single Copies are FIFTEEN CENTS. FARMING FOR WOMEN. Mrs. Moses P. Handy. 400 

GIRLS’ INTERESTS AND OCCUPATIONS. 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. Priscilla, Wakefield, 402 


(Limited:, 
PARIS- -LONDON—NEW YORK. 
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ve" Illustrated Cookery. 


Expressly Prepared for THE DELINEATOR by MISS ANNA MORRISON. 











Peach Pudding.-- One pint of flour, two teaspoonfuls baking powder, half 
a teaspoonfal salt, one cup milk, two tablespoonfuls melted butter, two eggs, 
half a cup sugar, a pint peaches cut into small pieces. Mix all to a smooth 
batter, beating whites very stiff and adding last with fruit; bake in mould. 
Turn on to a dish aod wreath with hard gauce flavored with vanilla extract. 





Delicious Peach Mousse.—Press twelve very i hes through a coarse 
sieve, add to pulp juice of half a lemon and pulverized sugar to suit; then add 
two teaspoonfuls of yelatine dissolved in a little hot water; add pulp toa 
pint of whipped cream; set in ice water and stir till thick; place pieces of 
candied peaches in bottom of mould; then a layer of stale macaroon crumbs; 
pour in peach pulp, cover tightly; pack in ice and ealt for four hours. 


Peach Com te.—Buil a cup of a sugar and two cupe water a minute; 
skim, add twelve pared and halved peaches, cook until just tender; remove 
toa Plate. Cook eyrup till thick; add balf a wine-glass of wine and cook 
till Ike honey; cool and fold in whip from one pint of cream and two table- 
spoonfuls dissolved gelatine; when firm wreath the peaches. Serve cold. 





Peach Velvet.—Dissolve a box gelatine in hot water, then add it to a quart 
of sweet cream, three-quarters cup sugar, four drops almond extract; cook 
over boiling water until smooth; then add a wine-glass of white wine; 
place pared, halved peaches about sides of a muuld; pour in the velvet; se 
on ice until firm. rve with a boiled custard sauce flavored with vanilla. 
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An 
sugar, pinch of salt in a 
jn stifiy beaten whites of 


gel Cream.—Cook six level tablespoonfuls of cornstarch, one cup of 
uart of milk for twenty minutes; then fold 
our eggs; flavor with peach extract and tint 
one-third with liquid cochineal; place the tinted part in bottom of border 
mould; pour in rest and set on ice; when serving fill the centre with 
ripe halved, pared peaches; serve plain sweetened cream with this. 


: 
' 


Peach Trifle.—Add two tablespoonfuls dissolved gelatine in a pint of sweet 
cream, add half a cup pulverized sugar; whip to a solid froth; to one-third 
of the froth add a few drops of liquid cochineal and flavor all with almond 
extract; place the white cream in fancy egg-cups; lay half a peeled peach 
on top; place a little piok cream on, top; place on ice until wanted 
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Something New For Delineator Readers 


Kabo 


Bust Perfector , 


Worn over the corset, gives a perfection of 
bust outline to either tailor-made gowns or 














shirt-waists, to be obtained in no other way. ‘‘Book ot 
’° 
Worn without a corset, it is an efficient bust sup- Styles 
port, and will be hailed with delight by the athletic Sent 
woman who wants the waist entirely free. It is 
oO O s the ely Bin 


light, inexpensive, easily adjusted and delightfully 
comfortable. Indispensable to 
ladies who lack perfect propor- 
tions, as it supplies every defi- 
ciency, conceals every imperfection. 


No. 1.—Jean, white, black or drab, . . $1.00 
No. 2.—Batiste, white, drab, black, pink, 
blue, heliotrope, 1.50 

No. 3.—Satin, white, drab, ‘black, pink, 
lue, scarlet 2.50 
No. 4.—Net, for Summer wear, white only, 1.00 
No. 5.—Linen, for surf bathing, gray only, 1.00 


Tailors and Dressmakers 


are delighted with it because it enables them to 
give their patrons a perfect fit and a perfect bust. 
Recommended by exclusive tailors and modistes. 

If you cannot get The Kabo Bust Perfector at 
your dealers, it will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of price State size and style desired. Order 
same size as your corset. 


Kabo Corsets 


are celebrated for 


STYLE, FIT and COMFORT 


and have 


No Brass Eyelets to Soll Under Garments. 


Soft loop evelets never show through the gown. 
Neither corrode nor stain aud will not rust. 


60 Different Styles 


Price * I :99 to $3 90 


Some Style Kabo 
Will Surely Fit Perfectly. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

Our “Book of Styles’’ Sent Free. 


Chicago Corset Co. 


215 Monroe St., 386 Broadway, 
Chicago. New York. 
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Elastic Ribbed Union Suits 


cover the entire body like an additional skin.  Fit- 
ting like a glove, but softly and without pressure. 
No buttons down the front. Made for men, 
women and young people. Most convenient to put 
on, being entered at the top and drawn on like 
trousers. With no other kind cf underwear can 
ladies obtained such perfect fit for dresses or wear 
comfortably so small a corset. Made in great 
variety of fabrics and weights. 


Sold by Best Dealers Everywhere. 


ONEITA KNITTING MILLS. 
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DESSERTS. 


Lavish or extreme display is unnecessary in 
giving a successful dinner. Sparkling glass- 
ware, a few flowers, properly cooked meats 
and vegetables, and a dainty dessert, TOGETHER 
WITH GOOD FELLOWSHIP, make a_ successful 
dinner. If there is any doubt regarding the 
arrangement of the dining table, we suggest our 
practical little pamphlet which tells of «* THE 
Dininc-Room anv Irs Appoinrments.’’ This 
book at 25 cents, and our other practical ; 
pamphlet, «*Damnry Desserts, PLAIN AND 


Fancy,’’ 


at 15 cents, are capable of putting 
the solid ground of assurance beneath the feet 
of a doubting housekeeper. 40 cents for the 
two books: that is all. Both have per- 


manent value in a housekeeper’s library. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. 


(Limited), 
7 to 17 West Thirteenth St., NEW YORK. 
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CANNING. 


There is an art about Canning and 
Preserving. Pleasure and_ profit 
wait upon this art when it is once 
The table in Winter time 
reflects the thriftiness of the house- 


wife, if it shows various fruits and 


OOSSSSOOOOOS 


learned. 


vegetables tastefully preserved. The 
next best thing to personal guidance 
in the Art of Canning is the study 
of a thoroughly practical book. We 
recommend to young housewives 
our book entitled the <* PerFecr 
ArT OF CANNING AND PRESERVING.”’ 
The price, in view of the practical 
advice given, is exceedingly small— 
only 15 cents. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. 


(Limited), 


7 to 17 West Thirteenth St.,. NEW YORK, 
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A CHILD’S APPETITE. 


Children are born with natural, unperverted appetites. They relish the food that is best 
forthem. They like Quaker Oats. . 

Over-indulgent parents often foster a dangerous craving for unwholesome food by allow- 
ing children to eat heavy pastry, rich sweets and stimulating meat. Beware of this danger. 
Do not spoil their natural appetites. Give them plenty of Quaker Oats, 

Quaker Oats suits the wholesome child’s appetite and satisfies every demand of rapid, 
physical and mental growth. : 

The best breakfast porridge in the world is made from Quaker Oats: besides this daily use, clever 

housekeepers have learned that Quaker Oats also makes wholesome and delicious Biead, Muffins, Cakes, 
Soups and Puddings. At Grocers in 2-lb. packages. 
Our Cereal Cook Book, edited by Mra. Rorer, givea hundreds of delightful Innovations 
and valuable reeipes. Write for it. We send it free. 
THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., Monadnock Bldg., Chieago, Il. 
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Jaughs in thousands of mouths; it Is 
advertised by the rows of sound, pearly 


teeth and healthy gums it has made. |! \\ i After the wedding comes the home-making, 

It is well known, long tried, easyto” | when the young wife has often her first experience 
use and low in price; no wohder it is . with those problems that make the weal or woe of 
imitated. <7 the new home. As cleanliness takes a high place 

When you are offered something else : in the qualities that bring comfort and welfare, 
as ‘‘ the same thing’ don't buy it; the | | soap must be had. There is one soap that is always 
real costs only | 7 satisfactory because always pure. She may try 


9D 6 | others said to be just as good, but perfect comfort 
cents. will come only. with Ivory Soap—it is the standard. 


At all druggists. Sample vial for 2 cts. 


Address E. W. HOYT & CO., 
LOWELL, MASS. 
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and most correct H. & I. collars for women are shown here. They are made of fine, care- 
] H fully selected linen and are comfortable collars of perfect fit and durability. 


Ask for them at the store. If you do not find them, send us 25 cents, giving the style, 
height and size you wish, and we will send you two perfect collars. Ask for our free *‘ Style Book for Women,” 


HOMES & IDE, Department D, TROY, N. Y. 
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The latest and most approved skirts are characterized by 
a decided or moderate dip in front that produces a graceful, 
Of especial attractiveness is a cir- 
cular skirt tucked in tablier outline and having an inverted box- 


long-waisted effect. 


plait at the back; it is made 
over a five-gored foundation 
and may have the conven- 
tional or a decided dip at the 
top and be in round or short- 
sweep length at the bottom. 

A new seven-gored flare 
skirt may have an outside or 
inverted box-plait at the back, 
with the dip at the top in 
either of the approved out- 
lines. The mode is especially 
suitable for tailor effects 
where machine-stitching and 
stitched straps of the material 
are ornamentally employed. 

The dip at the top in a 
five-gored sheath-flare skirt 
of unusual grace may be 
marked or _ conventional, 
while the bottom may be in 
round or short-sweep length. 
An inverted triple box-plait 
in fan style characterizes the 
back of this skirt. 

An inverted double box- 
plait in fan style at the back 
and the dip at the top are the 
interesting features in a new 
circular skirt. 

An attractive and appro- 
priate mode for soft or sheer 
fabrics is a circular skirt 
shirred to yoke depth. 
Tucks may be disposed 
around the bottom above a 
hem, if desired, and _ the 
graceful dip at the top may 
be of the character best 
adapted to the figure. The 
modehas aseven-gored found- 
ation with a round yoke top. 

A pleasing mode 1s in five- 
gored style with an inverted 
box-plait at the back and the 
dip at the top, while the most 
noticeable feature is the gra- 
duated circular flounce set 
on, from beneath which the 
skirt may be cutaway. The 
skirt may be in round or 
short-sweep length, as pre- 
ferred. 

Forward-turning plaits at 
the sides of a five-gored skirt 
made over a_ five-gored 
foundation, and the inverted 
double box-plait at the back, 
are features of another new 
mode which also has the dip 
at the top. 

A novel five-gored skirt 


shows the front-gore extending over the hips in either plain 
or fancy yoke outline; the sides are tucked and an inverted 
box-plait is at the back. There is a narrow circular rufile 
and the dip at the top may be conventional or pronounced. 


THE DELINEATOR. 


the back. 


pensable. 


New designs in skirts in instep length are 
very interesting, as this garment has become 
as essential to the well-appointed wardrobe 
as the shirt-waist. 
two-piece style overlapped and closed at the 
left side and having an inverted box-plait at 
For golfing, cycling, shopping 
and stormy weather these skirts are indis- 


A pleasing example is in 


The dip at the bottom of the waist is a new 
feature which is pleasingly expressed in a 


full-length or elbow sleeves. 





FIGURE NO. 122 T.—TOILETTE FOR THE PROMENADE.—The patterns are 
Ladies’ Jacket No. 4372, price 10d. or 20 cents; and , 
Skirt No. 4316, price 1s. or 25 cents. 


(For Description see Page 306.) 


fancy basque-waist having a shallow yoke-back and deep 
yoke-front and also the quaint ‘‘ 1850” sleeves. 

Another mode may be made with high or low neck and 
The fronts are draped, reveal- 


ing a full front in vest effect, 
and a smooth bertha follow- 
ing the yoke outline adds to 
its becomingness. 

A new feature in fashionable 
waists are the low darts, an 
essential item when the new 
straight-front corset is worn. 
In a new basque-waist of 
attractive design the smooth 
back is in fancy outline at 
top, revealing a deep yoke. 
while the fronts open over a 
vest extending from the shoul- 
ders tothe waist. There isan 
extra under-arm gore in this 
waist, which is equally desir- 
able for either stout or slen- 
der figures. 

A waist combining several 
interesting features may be 
used as a foundation for 
basque-waists, etc., that are 
to be worn over low-bust 
straight-front corsets. The 
lower edge may be in round 
or dip outline, the neck high. 
round, square or V shape anil 
the sleeves, which are close- 
fitting from the elbow to 
wrist, in elbow or full-length 
style. 

Notched revers extendin: 
to the waist make a basquc- 
waist having two under-arm 
gores very attractive. The 
mode is especially desirable 
for stout figures. 

Double revers and a point- 
ed yoke with a becomingly 
bloused vest-front lend 
charm to a fancy shirt-waist. 
The lower edge is gracefully 
dipped. 

A box-plaited shirt-waist 
having two-seam sleeves may 
be made with or without the 
fitted lining or bust-stay. 
The collar is removable. 

The wide notched collar 
with high, arched roll is the 
distinctive feature in a smart 
jacket having a fly closing. 

The fancy for ornamental 
sleeves has developed to such 
an extent that almost every 
bodice, whether intended 
for street or dressy wear, is 
characterized by this feature 
in some design or other. The 
Barbara Fritchie sleeve is in- 
tended especially for tea- 


gowns, matinées, etc. The upper part may be plain or 
tucked, and the lower part is puffed at the elbow and finished 
with a deep frill; another sleeve for indoor gowns —the 
‘¢ 1850 ''—is bell-shaped and has a bishop under-sleeve. 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1900. 297 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FIGURES IN COLORS, TINTS, ETC., SHOWN ON FIRST PAGE 
OF COVER AND PAGES 269 TO 296 INCLUSIVE. 


PIGURE ON FIRST COVER PAGE. 


This illustrates a Ladies’ blouse Eton and skirt. The 
Eton pattern, which is No. 4352 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, 


is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two iaches, 


bust measure, and is differently 
portrayed on page 806. The skirt 
pattern, which is No. 4290 and 
cosis Is. or 25 cents, is in seven 
sizes from twenty to thirty-two 
mohes, waist measure, and ix again 
shown on page 320. 

Tt would bo difficult to excel in 
style and effectiveness the simple 
toilette shown at this figure. 
Light-weight red broadcloth was 
the material employed, with a rich 
decoration of black silk appliqué 
on facings of white satin. The 
double-breasted blouse Eton is in 
this instance worn closed and is 
turned baok at the top in revers 
that frame a vest front of embroi- 
dered batiste. The revers form the 
front of a deep sailor-collar, but, 
if desired, the fronts may be re- 
versed to the bottom to expose 
the vest front in fuli length. The 
sleeves are closely adjusted, and 
«standing collar finishes the neck 
of the vest 
front; machine- 
stitching gives 
a neat finish to 
the Eton, with 
which is worn a 
ribbon belt. 

A pleasiuy 
featur. of the 
seven-gored 
skirt is the in- 
troduction of a 
side- plait at the 
lower ere of 
cach side seam 
and an inverted 
box-plait at the 
back. The skirt 
shows the fash- 
iomable dip ef- 
fect at the top 
in front, and in 
this instance, is 
in short-sweep 
length. 

Serge,  che- 
viot, Venetian 
cloth, home- 
spun, zibeline, 
suiting, duck 
and linen = will 
develop stylish 
toilettes by the 
mode with self- 
strapping, brail 
or any favored 
_yarpiture. A 
handsome 
travelling toil- 
ette for an early 
Autamn bride 
is of gray-blae 


cheviot-serge, with inlavs of black panne satin in the sailor 
collar and revers, and ouff-facings of the same on the 
sleeves. The vest front was of finely tucked batiste. 
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Figures Nos. 96 T axp 9T7TT.—EARLY AUTUMN TAILOR 


STY LKS. 
(For IWustrations see Page 280.) 


Fievre No. 96 T.—-This anites ao Ladies’ jacket and skirt. 


The jacket pattern, which is No. 4298 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, and is 


- differently portrayed on page 304. The skirt pat- 


tern, which is No, 4296 and coeta I. or 25 cents, 
is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure, and is again pictured on page 821. 

Stylish in the extreme is the tailor suit portray- 
ed at this figure developed in a combination of 
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LADIES’ EMPIRE GOWN, WITH SHORT SWEEP. (TO BE MADE 
WITH HIGH OR ROUND NECK AND FULL-LENGTH OR SHORT 
PuF¥ SLEEVES.) ALSO KNOWN 4S THE QUEEN LOUISK DRESS. 


(Kor Description see Page 306.) 


blue and white Iady’s-cloth, with rows of ma- 
chine-stitching for the finish. The jacket, wiiich is 
a faultlessly adjusted Eton mode, is characterized 
by attached revers that roll attractively and meet 
the ends of the high flare collar. The stretched 
back terminates at the waist-line, while the dart- 
fitted fronts deepen in points at the lower corners. 
The close-fitting sleeves flare over the hand. 


The five-gored skirt shows the sheath-like adjustment at 
the top which is a marked feature of the newest modes, 
and flares gracefully at the foot..where it is relieved of 
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severe plainness by the effective employment of. stitch- 
ing. The fulness at the back is laid in an inverted 


triple box-plait in fan style. The skirt shows the fashion- 
able dip at the top which induces the long-waisted effect 
now so desirable and in this instance is in short-sweep 
length. 

Peau de gant, a glove-tinished cloth of light weave, will 
develop a fashionable walking or travelling suit, with 
machine-stitching for the finish or a simple decoration of 
braid. English suiting, mohair or alpaca, Venetian cloth 
and similar materials are also desirable for reproducing the 
mode. The collar and revers may be overlaid with lace or 
ornamented with appliqué trimming. 





Figure No. 97 T.—This comprises a Ladies’ jacket and 
skirt. The jacket pattern, which is No. 4302 and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
two inches, bust measure, and is shown differently developed 
on page 303. The skirt pattern, which is No. 4344 and 
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LaDIES’ EMPIRE TEA-GOWN, IN SWEEP LENGTH. (TO BE 
MADE WITH LOW OR HIGH NECK, WITH THREE-QUARTER 
OR FULL LENGTH SLEEVES IN FANCY OR PLAIN STYLE, 
AND THE TOP OF THE SKIRT TUCKED OR GATHERED.) 


‘For Description see Page 307.) 


costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in seven sizes from 
twenty to thirty-two inches, waist measure, 
and is also pictured on page 319. 

Tailor gowns are always serviceable and par- 

ticularly desirable at this seasun of the year. 
' Two shades of old-rose broadcloth of light- 
weight were selected for the stylish suit por- 
trayed at this figure. The jacket springs out 
stylishly below the waist and is a natty design, showing a 
novelty m the wide, notched collar which has a high, arched 
roll. The fronts are closed in a fly, and pointed laps con- 
ceal the openings to convenient side-pockets. <A _ cuff 
effect is given the close-fitting sleeves by self-strappings. 

Forward-turning plaits that are stitched nearly to the 
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knee are introduced with graceful effect at the sides 
and an inverted double box-plait at the back of the five- 
gored skirt, which is made with a dip at the front. Braid 
gives handsome decoration. 

The skirt is desirable for reproduction in wide or narrow 
width goods and the jacket in cheviot, suiting, ete. Adjus- 
table collars of linen, piqué or 
batiste may be appropriately 
worn with the jacket. 
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Figures Nos. 98 T anp 99 T.— 
WALKING AND CAILL- 
ING GOWNS. 

(For Illustrations see Page 271.) 


Figure No. 98T.—This illus- 
trates a Ladies’ waist and skirt. 
The waist pattern, which is No. 
4311 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, 
is in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust 
measure, and is again portrayed 
on page 311. The skirt pat- 
tern, which is No. 4316 and 
costs Is. or 25 cents, is in nine 
sizes from twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist measure, and is 
also pictured on page 316. 

This modish gown will un- 
doubtedly find many admirers 
and is here 
shown = ap- 
propriately 
developed 
for strect 
wear in light 
peau de gant, 
a glove-fin- 
ished cloth, 
that does not 
erease aseus- 
ily as the or- 
dinary clotl:. 


and violet 
silk; and 
black braid 
in two 


widths and 
gimp supply 
pretty deco- 
ration. The 
shirt-waistis 
afanciful de- 
sign and in- 
troduces an 
innovation 
in the dis- 
osition of. 
its fulness at 
the back in 
side and 
graduated 
box-plaits. 
The fronts 
are turned 
back to form 
stylish _re- 
vers that 


are eae 
ped by sepa- 
Tate revert 
The vest i 
tuckedat the 
top and ar- 
ranged on a lining that is shown in P penx yoke effect. 
The fancy standing collar has scolloped turn-over portions, 
and the sleeves are in close-fitting style and tucked at the 
top. Flare cuffs and a narrow belt complete the waist. _ 
The skirt is seven-gored and is exceptionally grac 
showing the fashionable dip at the top. It hasad 
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FASHIONS 


flare below the knees, and the fulness at the back is laid in 
an inverted box-plait. 

Handsome gowns may be developed in faille, peau de 
soie, satin Liberty, and light-weight woolens, in combina- 
tion with chiffon, mousseline or mull. The mode is adapt- 
able to elaborate ornamentation, but the use for which 
it is intended will determine this 


point. 


Figure No. 99 7T.—This com- 
prises a Ladies’ basque-waist and 
skirt. The waist pattern, which 
is No. 4317 and costs 10d. or 20 
cents, is in seven sizes for ladies’ 
from thirty to forty-two inclies, 
bust measure, and is again shown 
on page 307. The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 4290 and costs Is. or 
25 cents, is in seven sizes from 
twenty to thirty-two inches, waist 
measure, and is also depicted on 
page 320. 

Seldom are revived styles xac- 
corded a more favorable reception 
than that given to the “1850” 
sleeve, which is so popular this 
season. The fancy basque-waist, 
which forms a pleasing part of the 
gown here illustrated, is distin- 
guished by sleeves of this descrip- 
tion and several other novel fea- 
tures. The 
back has 
plaited ful- 
ness at the 
bottom and 
is shaped 
low to reveal 
a _ shallow 
yoke. The 
fronts are 
tucked at 
the top and 
joined to a 
shallow, 
fancy yoke 
that laps 
over a dee 
yoke whic 
is finished 
with a stand- 
ing collar. 
The fronts 
puff out 
prettily, and 
show the 
fashiona- 
ble dip. The 
sleeve con- 
sists of an 
upper por- 
tion that ter- 
minates just 
below the el- 
bow, where 
it is tucked 
and = = com- 
pleted with 
a scolloped 
enuff, and a 
fall bishop 
under-sleeve 
that is fin- 
ished with 
a wristband. 
A narrow belt follows the lower outline of the waist. 

The skirt, which shows the popular dip at the top, is a 
seven-gored mode, having a side-plait at the lower part of 
each side seam and an inverted box-plait at tle buck. 
Plain and brocaded taffeta and embroidered velvet were 
associated in the development of the toilette, with plain 
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and tucked seft, diaphanous material for the yoke and 
under-sleeves. 

Numerous fashionable wovlen materials may be com- 
bined with silk mull, lace, chiffon, etc., for the gown and 
the decoration may be simple or elaborate to suit individual 
taste. A handsome gown for dressy wear is of light 

satin foulard with fine tucked batiste for the 
yoke, collar and under-sleeves. 


a 
100 T axpd 10) T.—VISITING 


TOILETTES. 
(For llustrations see Page 272.) 


FIGURES NOs 


Figure No. 100 T.—This unites a Ladies’ cape 
and skirt. The cape pattern, which is No. 4868 
and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in four sizes for 
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LADIES’ SURPLICE TEA-GOWN OR WRAPPER. (TO BE MADE 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE FITTED LINING AND THE BISHOP 
UNDER-SLEEVE, AND WITH A SWEEP OR IN ROUND 

LENGTH.) 
For Description see Page 307.) 


ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust meas- 
ure, and is differently pictured on page 302. The 
skirt pattern, which is No. 4351 and costs 1s, or 25 
cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist measure, and may be again seen on page 314, 

A cape that is both graceful and dainty and a skirt of 
original shaping are presented at this figure. Black taffeta 
was selected for the cape, with chiffon for the plaitings 
and ruchings and white lace appliqué and ribbon for deco- 
ration. The cape is perfectly smgeth at the top, but rip- 
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ples prettily below the shoulders. Two plaitings of the 
chiffon are arranged in graduated effect on the cape, the 
upper one beinz overlapped by a scolloped cireular eape- 
collar. The standing collar is concealed by the full plait- 
ings which give a fluffy, becoming tocch sat the neck. 

The skirt consists of five gores, the front-gore being 
extended over the hipe in fancy yoke outline. Tucks at 
the sides and an inverted box-plait at the back dispose of 
fuluess and a narrow, circular ruffle is applied about the 
foot at tho sides and back. The mode may be made with 
a conventional or a decided dip at the top and in round 
or short-sweep length at the bottom. The skirt is pic- 
tured made of cloth with self-strappings for decoration. 

Faille, bengaline, satin, peau de soie, etc., may be used 
for the cape, with passementerie, ruchings or knife- 
plaitings for decoration. Satin Liberty, plain and figured 
foulard, satin surah, louisine, lady’s-cloth and similar 
fabrics are appropriate for the skirt. The front-gore 
could be of all-over lace for a dressy developinent. 








Ficure. No. 101 T.—This represents a Ladies’ jacket and 
skirt. The jacket pattern, whieh is No. 4373 and costs 
10d. or 20 
cents, is in 
nine sizes for 
ladies from 
thirty to for- 
ty-sixinclies, 
bust  mess- 
ure, and is 
ugain shown 
on page 805, . 
The skirt 
pattern, 
which is No. 
4216 and 
costs Is, or 
25 cents, 1s 
in nine sizes 
from twenty 
to thirty-six 
inches, waist 
measure, 

An import- 
ant item of a 
tailor gown 
is its perfect 
shaping, and 
in the pres- 
ent instance 
this charac- 
teristic is 
emphasized 
by the sim- 
plicity of the 
design. The 
jacket or 
short coat 
introd uces 
side-plaits 
below the 
waist-line af 
the side- 
back Seams 
and isshaped 
in straight- 
around out- 
line at the bottom. 
with a slight dip at the front and back. The jacket has a 
conventional notched collar and lapels and a fly front. 
Convenient side-pockets are inserted in the fronts and the 
sleeves are closely-fitted. 

An under box-plait at the lower part of the side seams and 
an inverted box-plait at the back characterize the five-gored 
skirt, which may be in dip or round length. Mixed English 
suiting was used in the development of the toilette, with 
innamerable rows of machine-stitching for the finish. 

Serviceable toilettes for cool Autamn days may be made 
of broadcloth, serge, camel’s-hair, twill, vicana and home- 
spun. A flat decoration of braid or satin strappings may 
be added if decoration be desired. 
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Fievres Nos. 102T aww 203 7.—AUTUMN OUTDOOR 
TOILETTES. 


(Vor Dilustrations see Page 273.) 


Fievres No. 102 T.—This comprices a Ladies’ cape and 
skirt. The cape pattern, which is No. 4356 and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
six inches, bust measure, and is again pictured on page 801. 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 4363 and costs 10d. or 20 
cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist 
measure, and is shown differently developed on page 328. 























Lapigs’ WRAPPER, WITH WaATTEAU BaCK, AND HAVING A 
SLEEVE THAT MAY BE MADE IN FLOWING STYLE OR GATH- 
ERED TO A Banpd. (TO BE MADE WITH A SWEEP OR IW 

ROUND LENGTH.) 
(Por Deseription see Page 308.) 


The skirt that just clears the ground is now re- 
cognized as an essential garment in a well-regu- 
lated wardrobe, and is practicable for stormy 
weather, golfing, cycling, ete., as well as for gen- 
eral wear, A two-piece skirt of this type and a 
circular cape are associated in the toilette here pictured 
made of reversible cloth with a simple decoration of self- 
strappings. The cape shows the plaid side of the material 
and is fitted smoothly at the top by darts on the shonlders. 
below which it ripples gracefully. It is prettily rounded at 
the lower front corners and possesses stylish features in the 
pointed hood, which is reversed at the outer edge, and the 
high, sectional flare collar. 

The skirt is laid in an inverted box-plait at the back and 
is in two-piece style; it is overlapped and elosed at the left 
side in front and extends only to the instep im this imstanee, 
though it may be in round or cycling length, if liked. The 
mode is shaped to prodnce the fashionable dip at the top 
in front and shows stylish fintes,below hips. 
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For stormy-weather wear raiapruof material would de- 
velop the mode satisfactorily. Oheviot, tweed, storm serge, 
ete., may be used for serviceable toilettes, with machine- 
stitching for the finish and silk for lining the cape. 





Ficure No. 103 T.—This embraces a Ladies’ box-coat and 
skirt. The coat pattern, which is No. 4348 and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
two Inches, bust measure, and may be seen again on page 
302. The skirt pattern, which is No. 4316 and costs 1s. or 
25 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure, and is again represented on page 316. 

Coates in box style always lave many admirers and the 
one forming part of this toilette is here pictured made 
of a fashionable shade of brown broadcloth and is associ- 


ated with a skirt of the same material, strappings and 
small buttons supplying the siinple but effective decoration. 
The coat shows the louse adjustment characteristic of the 
box modes and is made with a ty front. The lapels and 







4356 
LADIES’ CIRCULAR CAPE, WITH DARTS ON THE 
SHOULDERS. (TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT 
THE CENTRE-BACK SEAM OR HOOD, WITH 
ROUNDING OR SQUARE FRONT CORNERS, AND 
WITH A SCOLLOPED OR PLAIN FLARE COLLAR 
OR A TURN-DOWN MILITARY COLLAR.) FOR 
GENERAL OR GOLFING WEAR. 


(For Description see Page 308.) 
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rolling collar are of stylish cut, and the 
sleeves are comfortably adjusted. Con- 
venient side-pockets are inserted in tlie 
ironte. 

The skirt is a seven-gored flare dc- 
sign and is fully described at figure No. 08 T of this issue. 

Any of the fashionable tailor cloths will develop the 
toilette attractively, and the skirt may be decorated with 
braid or strappings of satin. 
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Ficunes Nos. 104T ann 105T.—AFTERNOON TOJLETTES. 
(For Illustrations see Page 274.) 


Figure No. 104T.—This unites a Ladies’ basque-waist 
and skirt. The waist pattern, which is No. 4209 and costs 
10d, or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to 
forty-two inches, bust measure, The skirt pattern, which 
is No. 4838 and costs la. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and is differently 
portrayed on page 317. 

The fanoy bolero has not lost its popularity with the ad- 
vance of Autumn, and any modification of the style will be 
welcomed by the ap-to-date woman. The basque-waist 
forming part of the handsome toilette here developed in 
plain and figured heliotrope taffeta introduces a fancy 
bolero of new shaping and is decorated with appliqué 
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lace. The waist is perfectly smooth at the back, where 
it is revealed in shallow yoke effect at the tep and in 
inverted V outline at the bottom. The fronts puff out 
becomingly, and the bulero is oddly shaped to extend in 
straps to the ribbon belt, which is knotted atylishly at the 
front, the belt included in the pattern being omitted. The 
sleeves are faultlessly adjusted, and a standing collar finishe~ 
the neck. The fashionable effect is heightened by the 
urrangement of the ribbon tie. 

The circular skirt is distinguished by tucks that termi- 
hate so as to give the effect of a tablier and has an inverted 
box-plait at the back. It shows the popular dip at the top 
and may be in round or short-sweep length at the bottom. 

Liberty satin, foulard, surah, etc., may be combined with 
tucked silk or moasseline for the toilette with lace or passe- 
menterie for decoration. os 

Figure No. 105T.—This comprises a Ladies’ waist and 
skirt. The waist pattern, which is No. 4860 and costs 10d. 

_or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for 

ladies from thirty to forty-six 

| p inches, Lust measure, and may 

ap) LE’ ulso be seen on page 809. The 

S skirt pattern, which is No. 436] 

and costs ls. or 25 cents, is in 

nine sizes from twenty to thir- 

ty-six inches, waist measure. 

and is differently ;ictured on 
page 815. 

Qne of the light shades of 
vlive-green satin surah was 
here selected for the toilette, 
with all-over lace for the yoke 
and lace appliqué and a elif- 
fon scarf for decoration. The 
yoke waist is a simple and 
youthful design and is suime- 
times called the ‘‘ baby waist.” 
It has full; pouching fronts and 
a full back that overlap a 
smooth, square yoke, and a plain 
standing collar is at the neck. 
A pointed cap effect is produced 
at the top of the close-fitting 
sleeves by the arrangement. of 
lace appliqué, and fancy cutis 
flare over the hand. The chif- 
fon scarf crosses the figure di- 
agonally and is a graceful ac- 
cessory. 

A graduated circular flounce 
is the predominating feature 
of the five-gored skirt, which 
shows the fashionable dip at the 
top and an inverted box-plait at 
the back. The skirt extends be- 
neath the flounce, but may be 
cut uway, and the flounce flares 
stylishly at the foot. 

A handsome toilette could be evolved from blue Eolienne 
showing a white embroidered figure and fancy white silk 
tucking. Cluny or Russian lace would supply appropriate 
garniture. 
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FigukeES Nos. 106 T axp 107T.—SHIRT-WAIST TOILRETT is. 
(For Hlustrations see Page 275.) 


Fieure No. 106 T.—This comprises a Ladies’ shirt-wai-t 
and skirt. The shirt-waist pattern, which is No. 4876 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-six Inches, bust measure, and is differently pic- 
tured on page 310. The skirt pattern, which is No. 4326 and 
costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty- 
six inches, waist measure, and is aguin shown on page 318. 

Shirt-waists will form an interesting part of many attrac- 
tive Autumn toilettes, Fashion’s allegiance to this comfort- 
able garment being still unquestionable. A shirt-waist of 
simple design is included inthis handsome toilette and is 
developed in fine blue wash silk. The back hes only very 
slight gathered fulness at the bottom, while the fronts arc 
quite full and puff out becomingly. the fujness being rego- 
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lated by gathers at the lower edge and back ward-turning 
plaits at the top. The shirt-sleeves are completed with 
link cuffs. A silk tie encircles the removable standing col- 
lurand is secured in the approved manner, the flowing ends 
harmonizing with the arrangement of the belt. 

The circular skirt. is developed ina fancy wool 
mixture and has fulness at the back Jaid in an in- 
verted double box-plait in fan style. It shows the 
popular dip at the top and, in this instance, is 
gracefully raised to reveal a tive-gored petticoat- 
skirt of silk that harmonizes in color with the 
shirt-waist. The pattern of the petticoat-skirt is 
No, 2939, price 10d. or 20 cents. 

Silk, cotton and woolen materials will develop 
the shirt-waist satisfactorily, and the skirt may be 
in Venetian or covert cloth, tweed or broadcloth. 

Piatra No. 107 T.—This unites a Ladies’ shirt- 
waist and skirt. The shirt-waist pattern, which is’ 
No, 4294 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
ineasure, and is differently depicted on page 310, 
The skirt pattern, which is No, 4255 and costs Is. 
or 25 cents, is in seven sizes from twenty to thirty- 
two inches, waist neasure. 

Pale-vellow Lansdowne was here used in devel- 
oping the shirt-waist forming part of this toilette, 
with broadeloth for the skirt, which shows an 
effective decoration of black satin folds. The 
shirt-waist is distinguished by lengthwise box- 
plaits at the back and front and has two-seam 
sleeves. A> stock-collar and fringed silk tie are worn, 

The skirt is a three-piece mode fitted at the top by dart- 
tucks. It shows the fashionable flare at the bottom and 
has an inverted box-plait at the back. A tive-gored foun- 
dation skirt ix provided for by the pattern, but in this 
instance it has been omitted and the skirt lifted to reveal 
iv petticoat-skirt. which is embodied in pattern No. 2805, 
price 10d. or 20 cents. The petticoat-skirt and shirt-waist 
correspond in color. 
~ Any fashionable woolen fabric may be chosen for the skirt, 
as Well as satin Liberty, foulard, etc., and the shirt-waist will 
develop attractively in fine lawn, dimity, silk or flannel. 
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Ficvees Nos. 1081 axp 109 T, NEW DESIGNS IN JACKETS, 
(For Illustrations see Page 276.) 


Fieure No. 108 T.—This portrays a Ladies’ jacket or short 
coat. The pattern, which is No. 4373 and costs 10d. or 20 
cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, and is differently pictured on page 803. 

With the advance of the cool Autumn days a comforta- 





LADIES’ FANCY CAPE. 
(For Description see Page 308.) 


4368 


‘le coat or jacket becomes an important consideration. A 
design of the newest shaping is here pictured made of 
smooth-faced cloth with facings of stitched panne velvet. 
The jacket is fanitlessly adjusted and is of stylish depth, 
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the lower outline being straight-around. Coat plaits are 
introduced at the side-back seams, and pockets are inserted 
in the fronts, which are turned back in Japels; in this 
instance the jacket is worn open, thongh it may be closed 





EavDiks’ Box Cowr or JACKET. WITH FLY FRONT. 


(For Deserintion see Page 399.+ 


in a fly, if liked. The rolling collar and close-fitting 
sleeves contribute to the good stvle of the garment. 
The skirt is made of cloth and represents pattern No. 
4326, which is fuliy described at figure No. 106 T. 
Venetian or covert cloth, whipcord, camel’s-hair, vicuna, 
ete., will develop satisfactorily by the design. 


Fiarre No. 109 T.—This illustrates a Ladies’ Eton 
jacket. The pattern, which is No, 4372 and costs 10d. or 
20. cents, is in nine sizes for lacies from thirty to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, and is again illustrated on page 304. 

Scvlish revers, which the fronts are turned back to form, 
and a Robespierre collar are the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of this smart Eton. Smooth-faced cloth in 
one of the fashionable shades was the material selected for 
its reproduction, and self-strappings supply the simple 
decoration. The jacket is closely adjusted and deepens in 
a point at the centre of the front and back. The sleeves 
fare over the hands in bell effect, and the jacket is 
closed in double-breasted style with buttons and loops. 

Any of the tailor cloths will develop the jacket styl- 
istty, and the revers and turn-down portions of tha collar 
inay be faced with silk, satin 
or velvet or plainiy machine- 
stitched, 
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Figures Nos. 110T anp 111 T. 
—A STYLISH WAIST 
AND TOILETTE. 

(For Illustrations see Page 277.) 


Fieure No. 110 T.—La- 
pies’ Waist.—This portrays 
au Ladies’ waist. The pit- 
tern, which is No. 4355 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in 
seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, 
ist measure, and is again 
represented on page 805. 

The bolero is still a fash- 
ionable favorite, and a modi- 
fication of this becoming 
affair is a feature of the waist 
here illustrated. Blue cob- 
web vailing, tucked white silk muil and black panne velvet 
were associated in the present development, the vailing be- 
ing tucked for the bolero. The upper part of the waist is a 
round yoke that is outlined by the bolero, which is slightly 
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extended over the tops of the sleeves in cap effect. Tucks 
are taken up at the top of the close-fitting sleeves, which flare 
in & point over the hand. A wide crush belt is revealed 
below the bolero, and a standing collar finishes the neck. 
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LabDIss' JACKE? OR BHORT COAT, WITH FLY FRONT AND CONVEN- 
TIONAL NOTCHED COLLAR AND LAPELS. (TO BE MADE IN 
STRAIGHT-AROUND OUILINE AT THE BOTTOM OR WITH A SLIGHT 

DIP AT THE FRONT AND BACK.) © 


(For Description see Page 309.) 


Veivet baby -ribbon and Russian Jace supply decoration. 
Voile, crépe de Chine and other soft fabrics are partic- 
wacly appropriate for developing waists of this description. 





Figure No. 111 T.—Lapies’ Tomerre.—This combines a 
Ladies’ guimpe, waist, ~leeve and skirt. The guimpe pat- 
tern, which is No. 4369 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in 
seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust 
measure, and is again illustrated on page 312. The waist 
pattern, which is No. 2228 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in 
hine sizes froin thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. 
The sleeve pattern, which is No. 4336 and costs 5d. or 10 
cents, is in six sizes from ten to fifteen inches, arm meas- 
ure, and is also shown on page 313. The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 4290 and costs Is. or 25 cents, is in seven 
sizes from twenty to thirty-two inches, waist measure, and 
is again illustrated on page 820. 

Panne velours showing the rich Oriental colurings and 
designs and white silk mull were here associated with a 
<kirt of silk in this handsome toilette. The waist is a 
becoming surplice mode especially designed for evening 
wear, but in this instance is made appropriate for dressy day 
fanctions by the addition of a guimpe. The waist pattern 
provides for circular cap sleeves, but they are here replaced 
by a one-seam dress sleeve that terminates in fancy out- 
line at the elbow. The waist has plaited fulness in the 
lower part of the back and is shaped in low outline at the 
top where it is completed by a circular bertha. 

The full yoke of the guimpe will prove becoming tu 
slender figures. A standing collar completes the neck, and 
the full sleeves are finished with wristbands. Black velvet 
ribbon effectively decorates the guimpe and waist. 

The skirt is seven-gored and is fully described xt figure 
No. 99 T. 

Satin or silk foulard, satin Liberty, taffeta, vailing, point 
('esprit, Eolienne, louisine and a variety of other fashion- 
able fabrics will develop satisfactorily by the mode. 
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riaukes Nos. 112T axp 113T.—HANDSOME STREET 
TOILETTES. 
For Illustrations see Page 278.) 


Fieure No. 112 T.—This unites a Ladies’ be ique-waist 
and skirt. The waist pattern, which is No. 4815 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for ladies from thirty-four 
to forty-eight inches, bust measure, and is also pictured on 
page 806. The skirt pattern, which is No. 4344 and costs 





-waist forming part of this toilette and 
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Is. or 25 cents, is in seven sizes from twenty to thirty-two 
inches, waist measure, and is again shown on page 319. 


White tucked silk and cloth in two harmonizing shades 


of brown are here associated in the development of the 


modish toilette, with dark velvet for the 
belt and narrow velvet ribbon for the waist 
decoration. The ‘waist, which is designed 
to vive the popular long- waisted appearance 
in front, is provided with two under-arn. 
vores at each side and is desirable for stout 
or slender ladies. The fronts are scolloped 
at the top. and this effect is carried out 
in the stretched back, which reveals a 
smooth yoke. The fronts have plaited ful- 
Ness at the bottom and are shaped low to 
reveal a sinooth vest, which is topped by a 
high stock, and a shapely belt joined to the 
lower edge of the waist gives a stylish fin- 
ish. Flare cuffs are a feature of the close- 
fitting sleeves. The pattern provides four a 
full vest. yoke and collar, which are in this 
lustunce omitted and their linings covered 
with the material. 

The skirt is of the newest shaping and 
is fully described at Figure No. 97 T. It is 
viven a decorative finish by stitching done 
in black. 

Silk barége, vailing, crépe de Chine and 
similar materials may be combined with 
fancy tucking, chiffon, all-over lace, etc., for 
the toilette. teers 

Fieure No. 113 T.—This embraces a La- 
dies’ shirt-waist and skirt. The shirt-waist pattern, which 
is No. 4353 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure, and 
inay be seen differently developed ou page 811. The skirt 
pattern, which is No. 4326 and costs 
ls. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist 
measure, and is alse illustrated on 


page 318. 
Fancy revers individualize the shirt- 


contribute much to the general at- 
tractiveness of the mode. The waist 
puffs out prettily at the front and re- 
veals an inserted chemisette that is 
framed by large square revers which 
are overlapped by narrower scolloped 
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LaDiks’ JACKET OR COAT, WITH FLY CLOSING AND A WIDE NOTCHED 
COLLAR WITH HIGH, ARCHED ROLL. 


(For Description see Page 309.) 


ones. The closing is made at the centre through an attached 
box-plait, and a removable stock lapped at the left side is 
worn. The waist has a seamless back which has only slight 
fulness at the bottom. Oircular enffs that flare over the 
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hand complete the two-seam sleeves, which are cluse-titting. 

The circular skirt has an inverted double box-plait in 
fan style, at tic back. It is fitted with hip darts to be 
perfectly smooth at the top where it is shaped with the 
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LADIES’ ETON JACKET, WITH ATTACHED REVERS. 
COLLAR PLAIN OR SCOLLOPED.) 


(For Desertption see Page 310.) 


(TO HAVE THE 


fashionable dip in front. Stitched bands of the material 
arranged around the bottom of the skirt supply effective 
decoration. Black taffeta was used for the skirt and black 
and white taffeta for the waist, the material being tucked 
for the square revers and she ouffs. 

The skirt wiil develop satisfactorily in cloth, serge, 
cheviot and vailing, and the waist in silk as well as woolen 
and washable cotton fabrics. A dressier effect may be 
secured by having the revers of all-over lace and silk or 
ornamented with appliqué. 
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Figures Nos. 114T ann 115 T.—EFPECTIVE DINNER 
TO!LETTES. 
(For Illustrations see Page 279.) 


Fictr® No. 114 T.—This illustrates a Ladies’ basque- 
waist and skirt. The basque-waist pattern, which is No. 
4329 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure, and is again 
shown on page 307. The skirt pattern, which is No. 4189 
and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to 

thirty-six inches, waist mcasure. 

' This toilette is admirable for dinner or dressy house wear 
and is a simple design which may be easily duplicated in 
many seasonable fabrics. White silk mull was here selected 
for the development, and a bias plaid effect is induced by 
the tasteful disposal of lace insertion. The basque-waist is 
in becoming surplice style and has pretty gathered fulness 
at the front and back. The neck is in slightly low V out- 
line both at the front and back and fancy cuffs complete 
the full-length close-fitting sleeves. 

The skirt is a graceful circular mode with an inverted 
box-plait at the back. <A plaited flounce conceals the cir- 
cular flounce, which is arranged on the skirt at the fuot. 

Dotted Swiss, point d’esprit, embroidered batiste, silk 
and soft woolen novelty goods will reproduce the toilette 
sutisfactorily. 





Ficvre No. 115T.—This unites a Ladies’ basque-waist 
and skirt. The waist pattern, which is No. 43833 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to 
forty-two inches, Lust measure, and is also pictured on 
page 308. The skirt pattern, which is No. 4354 and costs 
Is. or 25 cents, is in six sizes from twenty to thirty inches, 
waist :v:asure, and is differently portrayed on page 822. 

This toilette is exceptionally dainty and attractive and 
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shows an artistic association of all-over lace and fine white 
organdy over a silk foundation. The waist is in low, square 
outline at the front aad rouad at the back, but it may be 
high-necked if liked. The bisa. stretehed back is in decided 
contrast with the front which puffs out with 
pretty fulness and is distinguished by draped 
eae fronts that meet under a corsage 

quet. Thesleeves, in this iastenee, reach 
only te the elbow and are tiaished with deep 
lace frills, and the smooth bertha outlining 
the neck is a becoming feature. A vivid 
touch of color is given the toilette by a belt 
section of crimson panne which defines the 
lower edge of the front. 

Shirrings regulate the gracefal fulneas to 
yoke depth in the alae skirt, which is 
in short-sweep length. Three tucks taken 
up at the foot of the skirt, and bands of lace 
arranged in panel effect at the front, contri- 
bute to the dainty results. The skirt is fagh- 
ioned to give the popular dip effect at the 
top, in front, and is arranged over a seven-gored foundation 
sewed to a yoke. 

Figured mousseline de soie would evolve a charming toi- 
lette of this description in combination with all-over lace. 
Silk barége, chiffon de laine, erépe de Chine, satin, Liberty, 
etc., will also develop handsomely by the design. 
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Figures Nos. 116 T anpb 117-T.—COMFORTABLE 
GARMENTS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 280.) 


Fiavre No. 116 T. —This illustrates a Ladies’ wrapper. 
The pattern, which is No, 4318 and costs 1s. or 26 cents, is 
in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and is again 
shown on page 299. 

A comfortable and 
attractive wrapper is 
always appreciated, 
and the simple design 
here illustrated pos- 
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qualities. Blue-and- 
white polka - dotted 
French flannel, soft 
white silk and blue 
satin were used in the 


LaDIgs’ ETON JACKET, TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT A CRENTRE-BACE 
SEAM ANB WITH A STANDING OR ROBESPIERRE COLLAR. 


(For Description see Page 310.) 


present development of the mode, and machine-stitching 
done in white providesa pretty finish. The large sailor-collar 
and fancy sleeves give individuality to the design, which is ia 
surplice style and loosely adjusted. The under-sleeve is in fall 
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bishop style and is revealed below the scolloped lower edge 
of the upper sleeve, which bells stylishly. The fronts lap 
in characteristic style and are reversed to form the front of 
the sailor collar. Between the collar the fitted lining is 
revealed in chemisette effect, and — 
a wrinkled stock completes thie 
neck. The garment is drawn in 
cuinfortably close by a cord girdle, 
and a ribbon bow is tacked at the 
throat. 

Rose cashinere would develop a 
dainty garment of this description. 
with ribbon and Cluny lace for 
decoration. 


Figure No. 117 T.—This pictures 
a Ladies’ wrapper. The pattern, 
which is No. 4371 and costs 1s. or 
25 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and is differently repre- 
sented on page 300, 

A graceful Watteau back dis- 
tinguishes the becoming wrapper 
here pictared made of figured he- 
liotrope-and-white challis and dec- 
orated with lace frills, black vel- 
vet ribbon and fancy buckles. The 
fronts are tucked to yoke depth, 
and the Watteau falls free from the . 
neck and is also tucked for a short Cistunce at the top. 
Ribbon tie-strings hold the fronts in with pretty fulness at 
the waist, and the loose, flowing sleeve and rolling collar 
contribute to the attractiveness of the wrapper. The sleeves 
inay, if liked, be drawn in at the bottom. and finished with 
bands, and the garment may be in round or sweep length. 

Foulard or other soft silks, crépe de Chine, cotton crepe, 
Lansdowne, vailing, dimity, batiste and a variety of dainty 
fabrics may be used in 
developing the mode. 
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Figures Nos. 118'T anp 
1I9T.—EMPIRE 
HOUSE-GOW NS. 


(For Illustrations see 
Page 281.) 
Figure No. 118 7.— 
Lanpres’ Tga—Gown.— 


LaDrEs’ DOUBLE-BREASTED BLOUSE ETON, TO BK MADE WITH OR WITH- 
OUT THK VEST FRONT, AND WORN OPEN OR CLOSED. 


(For Description see Page 310.) 


This illustrates a Ladies’ tea-gown. The pattern, which 
is No. 4375 and costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, is in seven sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. 
and is also pictured on page 298.. 

The Empire modes which contributed to the charms of 
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the feminine world of the eightesnth century have not loet 
in attractiveness with the advance of time and are this 
season accorded special favor by devotees of Fashion. 
The Empire tea-gown shown at this tigure made of plain 





LaDias’ BasQuki-Walst, WITH BOLERO TO BE TUCKED OR PLAIN, 
(For Description see Page 311.) 


and brocaded crimson satin combined with white chiffon 
and Russian and lierre lace, is charming in every detail. 
The short, smooth body is in low, square outline at the neck 
both back and front and supports the skirt, which is of 
circular shaping and shows the fulness at the top disposed 
in tucks. The graceful fichu and the three-quarter sleeve, 
which introduces a puff at the elbow, are interesting fea- 
tures of the mode. A deep lace frill finishes the sleeve. 

Embroidered or figured crépe de Chine, panne crépe, 
louisine silk, Liberty satin, foulard, etc., will develop the 
inode attractively. A dainty tea-gown could be made of 
ei Lansdowne combined with white organdy and 
ace. 





Figure No. 119 T.—Lapigs’ Gowx.— This portrays «a 
Ladies’ gown. The pattern, which is No. 4366 and costs 
1s. 3d. or 30 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to 
forty-two inches, bust measure, and is differently illus- 
trated on page 297. 

The soft, clingins fabrics employed this season for the 
development of house-gowns produce a charm that is 
almost irresistible. White India silk was here selected for 
the Empire gown illustrated, and lace edging, narrow 
black velvet ribbon and a white satin ribbon girdle supply 
decorative touches. The design is known as the Queen 
Louise dress and is distinguished by a short, full body and 
short puff sleeves. The low round neck is outlined by 
double lace-edged frills of silk, and the sleeves are given a 
double puff effect by gathers concealed by the narrow 
black velvet ribbon. The skirt is gathered at the top all 
round and depends from the body, the fulness falling in 
vraceful folds to the foot. 

A handsome house-dress could be developed in this 
style of panne crépe with Irish point lace for decoration 
and a sash of louisine silk. A less expensive development 
could be of cashmere, challis, lawn or foulard. 

te pales 


Freures Nos. 120 T ann 121 T.—TWO NOVELTIES IN 
WAISTS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 293.) 


Fievre No. 120 T.—This portrays a Ladies’ basque-waist. 
The pattern, which is No. 4349 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, 
ig in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches 
bust measure, and is again pictured on page 308. 

Tucks and plaits contribute to the attraotiveness of the 
basque-waist here pictured handsomely developed in a 
combination of dark and light-brown glacé silk and white 
silk. Narrow dark-brown velvet ribbon and bands of écru 
lace appliqué supply the garpiture. The fropts, which 
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blouse stylishly, have their fulness uniquely disposed in 
plaits and tucks and are shaped to give the low bust effect 
now so fashionable. Diagonal tucks that meet at the 
centre, producing a V effect, are taken up in the backs, 
which are smoothly fitted and shaped to reveal a shallow 
yoke. The double bertha is a becoming feature of the 
mode and the fronts are 
shaped low at the top 
and caught together at 
the front with buttons 
and loops over a full 
plaited vest. which is top. 
ped by a smooth, round 
voke. <A standing collar 
tinishes the neck, and 
tucked caps are the point 
of interest in the close. 
fitting sleeves which bell 
over the hand. 

Soft woolens, Venetian 
satin, satin fonlard, Lib- 
erty satin, plain and em- 
broidered taffeta will de- 
velop stylish waists by 
the mode, with any ap- 
propriate garniture de- 
sired, 





Fiaure No. 121 1. - 
This illustrates a Ladies’ 
basque-waist. The piat- 
tern, which is No. 4333 
and costs 10d. or 20 cents, 
is in seven sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure, and may be also seen on page 308. 

The effectiveness of combining black and white is shown 





to advantage in the present development of this stylish | 


waist which has a smooth yoke that is in rounding outline 
at the back and square at the front. The yoke is coin- 
pleted by a high collar. and the close-fitting sleeves have 
fancy fure cuffs. The waist is again illustrated at figure 
No. 115 T, where it is fully described and shown made up 
with a low neck and elbow sleeves. In the present devel- 
opment black and white taffeta were united with white 
lace appliqué and ‘a rosette ribbon bow for garniture. 
Chine Jeypore, asupple 
mnixture of silk and cotton 
that may be procured in 
all the most exquisite col- 
orings, peau de chagrin, a 
light make of crépon, and 
taffeta perlé, a pin-spot- 
ted shot silk are material- 
that may be effectively 
used in reproducing the 
design. Tho yoke could 
be of fancy tucking, and 
the jaquette fronts of all- 
over lace, if desired. 
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Figure No. 122T.—Tot- 
LETTE FOR THE 
PROMENADE. 
thor THustration see Page 


200.) 

Ficurg No, 122 T.— 
This comprises a Ladies’ 
jacket and skirt. The 
sucnee pattern, which is 
No. 4872 and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents, is in nine 
sizes for ladies from thir- 
ty to forty-six inches, bust measure, and is again illus- 
trated on page 304. The skirt pattern, which is No. 4316 
and costs Is. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to 
thirty-six inches, waist measure, and is shown differently 
developed on page 316. 

For street wear there is nothing more satisfactory than 





LADIES’ BASQUK-WAIST, WITH TWO UNDER ARM GORES. 
STOUT OR SLENDER LADIES.) 


(Por Description see Page 311.) 





LADIES’ BASQUE-WAIST, WITH TWO UNDER-ARM GORES. 
Stout LADIES.) 


(For Description see Page 311.° 
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the tailor modes, and the toiletie here illastrated is of that 
type and is distinguished by its simple and faultless adjust- 
nent. Mixed suiting was selected for the development, 
with white silk for revers facings and self-strappings and 
machine-stitching for the decorative finish. The Eton 
ix closely adjusted and extends below the waist-line at the 
centre of the front and 
back. It possesses a styl- 
ish feature in the tapering 
revers Which the fronte 
are rolled to form. The 
two-seam sleeves are of 
fashionable shaping and 
a Robespierre collar that 
meets the ends of the 
revers completes the 
neck. ° 

The seven-zored skirt 
is a very stylish mode 
and is fully described at 
figure No. 98T in this 
magazine. 

If the toilette be in- 
tended for travelling 
wear, light-weight cloth, 
mohair, or cliecked wool 
goods will prove most 
satisfactory for its devel- 
opment, and, if desired, a 
simple garniture of braid 
may beadded. Cheviot, 
Venetian and_ covert 
cloths and black taffeta 
are also appropriate for 
the mode, and it may be 
very simply completed if liked. For dressy toilettes an 
appliqué of Jace or braid may be used for decoration. 
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LADIES’ EMPIRE GOWN. 
(For Illustrations see Page 207.) 


No. £366.— Another development of this gown is show i 
at figure No. 11 T in this magazine. 

The Empire styles are so graceful and becoming that new 
designs are always welcome. The gown here illustrated is 
known as the Queen 
Louise dress and is in 
this instance shown dain- 
tily developed in sea- 
green ‘Liberty silk, with 
ribbon, ruchings of white 
chiffon and ruffles of the 
silk as garnitare. It is 
fashioned with a short, 
full body that puffs ou: 
slightly in front and is 
smooth at the sides. The 
body has a smooth, round 
yoke topped by a stand- 
ing collar and is adjusted 
over a dart-fitted lining. 
The gown may be made 
with a high or round neck 
and with fuli-length or 
short puff sleeves. The 
full-length sleeve extends 
over the hand in Empire 
style but may be straight- 
around, if liked; it is cut 
away below the puff for 
the short sleeve which is 
gathered at the centre to 
give the effect of a double 
puff. The body is closed 
at the back and supports the full, straight skirt which is 
made with a short sweep and gathered at the top all round. 
A crush belt of ribbon secured under a rusette with long, 
tlowing ends adds a final touch to the gown. 

Soft woolens and silk, fine lawn, dimity, organdy, etc., 
are appropriate materials for reproducing the design. The 
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self-rufies may be replaced by lace or chitfon frills. A 
handsome evening: gown is of pale-ruse silk mull with a 
neck finish of lace, and a large Empire sash is worn. 

We have pattern No. 4366 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches. bust measure. To make the 
gown for a lady of inedium size, requires five yards and a 
half of material forty- 
four inches’ wide. 
Price of pattern, Is. 
3d. or 30 cents. 
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LADIES’ ENPIRE 
TKA-GOWN. 


(For Illustrations see 
Page 298.) 

No. 4375. — Another 
pretty development of 
this gown is given at 
figure No. 118T in 
this inagazine. 

The short waist and 
graceful skirt give to 
the Empire styles an 
irresistible charm. For 
the present. develop- 
ment of the tea-gown 
rose cashmere was 
combined with white 
chiffon and _ all-over 
lace, decoration being 
afforded by insertion, 
edging and cord. The short body is smoothly adjusted and 
is made with a low, square neck in front and closes at 
the left side. It has smooth under fronts that close 
at the centre and are shown in yoke effect when the 
gown is made high. The skirt is circular and is in sweep 
length: it is seamed at the back, and the fulness at the 
top may be laid in tucks or collected in gathers, the result- 
ing fulness falling in ripples to the lower edge. The 
sleeves are an attractive feature of the gown and may be 
in three-quarter or full length and plain or fancy, as liked ; 
they are close-fitting with two seams and show narrow 
applied elbow-puffs framed by bands of insertion, a deep 
frill of lace giving completion. The full-length s!eeves are 
belled over the hand. The fichu gives added grace to the 
vown and forms u pretty framing for the low neck; it is 
softly draped about - 
the figure and com- 
pletely hides the back 
and terminates in 
front of the shouiders 
where it is prettily 
looped. When the 
gown is made _ high- 
necked a standing col- 
lar gives completion. 

Heliotrope Lans- 
downe will combine 
attractively with chif- 
fun or mousseline and 
lace appliquéand edz- 
ing will afford desir- 
able decoration. Hen- 
rietta, vailing,and fine 
woolens, as well as 
taffeta. surah, foulard 
and other silks are 
suited to the mode. 

We have pattern 
No. 4375 in seven sizes 
for ladies from thirty 
to forty-two inches, 
bust measure. To 
make the tea-gown for a lady of medium size, will require 
live yards and one-fourth of goods forty-four inches wide, 
with a yard and seven-eighths of goods forty-five inches 
wide, for the fichu and sleeve puffs, and five yards and one- 
half of edging nine inches wide for the sleeve frills and to 
trim the fichu Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 39 cents. 
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LADIES’ SURPLICE BASQUK-WAIST, TO BE MADE WITH V oR HIGH NECK, AND FULL- 
LENGTH OR ELBOW SLEEVES. 


‘For Description see Page 312.) 


LaDIks’ FANCY BasQuE-WAIST, WITH °° 1850" SLEEVES. 
(For Description see Page 312.) of 
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LADIKS' SURPLICKH TKEA-GOWN OR WRAPPER. 
(For Nlustrations see Page 299.) 


No. 4318.—This gown is again represented at figure No. 
116 fin this magazine. 

A tea-gown that will be found a most desirable addition 

to the wardrobeis here 
displayed in light-blue 
cashmere combined 
with white Ohina silk 
and dark-blue velvet 
and decorated with 
ribbon in two widths. 
Thegown may be made 
with or without the 
short, dart-fitted lin- 
iny, and has distinet- 
ive features in the 
bishop under-sleeve 
and sailor coilar. The 
fronts are in surplice 
style and are turned 
back in fanciful re- 
vers that extend to the 
waist-line, where the 
fronts lap broadly and 
close with a button 
and button-hole. On 
the shoulders the re- 
vers join the ends of 
the sailor collar, and 
When the lining is 
used it is faced to 
yoke depth in front and completed with a standing collar 
over which is worn a crash stock. The wrapper is loosely 
adjusted and is drawn in to the figure at the waist by a 
cord girdle; it falis in pretty ripples below the hips and 
may be made with a sweep or in round length. The over- 
sleeves bell stylishly and are scolloped at the bottom; they 
terminate a short distance above the wrist to display 
advantageously the full-length bishop under-sleeve, which 
is completed with a cuff. The use of the bishop sleeve is 
optional, as seen in the small view. 

Heliotrope and corn-colored silk will combine attract- 
ively by the mode, and lace appliqué could be applied. 
China silk in some becoming shade could be used with lace 
for trimmings. A wrapper that will prove very serviceable 
is of dark-blne French flannel with braid for garniture. A 

very dainty wrapper 

is of gray nun’s-vail- 
ing with black velvet 
ribbon for decoration 
and écra lace appliqué 
for the. collar and re- 
vers. Plain and fig- 
ured challis, crépe, 
lawn, as well as Lane- 
downe, stripeu cr 
flowered foulard, Lib- 
erty satin, and a great 
’ variety of dainty fab- 
rics will develop pretty 
gowns and decoration 
may be added to suit 
individual taste. 

We have pattern 
No. 4318 in nine sizes 
for ladies from thirty 
to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. To 
make the gown fora 
lady of medium size, 

requires seven yards 
cashmere forty- 

four inches wide, with 
two yards and an eighth of China silk twenty inches wide 
for the under-sleeves, wristbands, outside of sailor collar 
and for covering the reversed portions of the gown fronts. 
and seven-eighths of a yard of velvet in the same width for 
the stock and for facing the lining ‘fronts. Price of pat- 
tern, Is. or 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ WRAPPER. 
(For Hlastrations gee Page 300.) 


No. 4871.—By referring to figure No. 117 T in this num- 
ber of Te DELINEATOR this wrapper may 
be again seen. 

I3lue cashmere trimmed with lace in- 
sertion vad cdging was chosen for the 
present development of the wrapper 
which is distinguished by a broad Wat- 
teau plait at tue back. The plait is made 
double and is tucked for a short distance 
on the outside and falls unconfined to 
the lower edge. Side seams and under- 
arin darts tbat extend well over the hips 
adjust the garment und the joose fronts 
are tucked in clusters at the top, the 
closing being made at the centre. A 
rolling collar is at the neck, and the one- 
piece sleeves may be in flowing style or 
be gathered into wristbands. The wrap- 
per has a short fitted lining and ripples 
yracefully below the hips; it may be 
made with a sweep or in round length. 

French tlaonel in any becoming color 
will reproduce the mode in a satisfac- 
tory manner, and lace or braid may be 
employed as garniture. The design is 
alsy suitable for development in wash 
fabrics, such ag chambray, lawn, percale, 
cambric, French or Scotch gingham, etc., 
and insertion, lace or wash braid may be 
employed as garniture. <A very stylish 
wrapper is of gray Lansdowne, with rows of lace insertion 
between the tucks in the front aad at the back. Black 
velvet ribbon tie-strings hold the fulness in at the front. 

We have pattern No. 4371 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust ineasure. For a lady of 
incdiuin size, the wrapper requires five yards and three- 

eighths of imaterial forty-four inches 
wide. Price of pattern, Is. or 25 cents. 





od 
LADIES CIRCULAR CAPE. 
(Por IMustrations see Page 301.) 


No. 4356.—By referring to figure No. 
102 Tin this number of Tim DELINEATOR 
this cape may be seen differently made up. 
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LapiEes’ BasQre-WalsT, TO BE MADE WITH HIGH OR LOW NECK, AND 
FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW SLEEVES. 


(For Description see Page 312.) 





For geaeral or golfing wear no mere comfortable wrap 
than the cape has yet been devised, and the one here illus- 
trated is shaped on the most approved lines. Gray cloth 
was selected for its present development, with dark-red silk 


THE DELINEATOR. 


for lining. The cape is of circular ing ond is dart-Sttud 
on the shoulders. falling in ripples below; it may be made 
with or without the cestre-back eeam and with equare or 
rounding lower front corpers. The hoed, the use of whieh 
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LaDiI ks” Bangi b-W Alsat, TO BE MADK WITH 4 TUCKED O8 PLAIN 
BACK. 
(For Description see Page 313.) 


ix Optional, is cut in one piece and is shaped by a seam that 
extends from the point to within some distance of the outer 
edge, which is broadly reversed. The ends of the hood 
meet at the throat, and the cape which has a sweep of about 
two yards and three-fourths in the medium sizes, closes at 
the centre, The cape may be topped by a sectional flare 
collar, which inay be plain or scolloped, or a turn-down 
military collar. 

Double-faced cloth, serge, cheviot, Venetian or covert 
cloth and such fabrics may be employed in the development 
of the mode, and machine-stitching or self-strappings will 
supply an approved tinish. When double-faced cloth is 
used no lining ia necessary. A cape that is snitable for an 
ciderly woman is of fine satin-faced broadcloth, with strap- 
pings of the same for the finish, and black silk for the lining. 

We have pattern No. 4356 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust ineasure. To make the cape 
for a lady of medium size, requires a yard and three- 
fourths of goods fifty-cight inches wide. with a yard of 
silk twenty inches wide to jine the hood. Price of pattern, 


lod. or 20 cents, 
2 > - 





LADIES FANCY CAPE, 
(For Illustrations see Page 302.) 


No, 4368,.—This cape is again illustrated at figure No. 
100 T in this magazine, 

A becoming and protective cape for the cool days of 
Summer and early Autumn is here illustrated developed 
in black taffeta associated with black Liberty silk, and 
black ribbon and ruchings of the Liberty silk provide taste- 
ful decoration. The cape is of circular shaping and is 
dart-fitted at the top; it reaches to the waist and rippies 
stylishly below the shoulders, and a becoming fluffy effect 
ix produced by plaitings of the Liberty silk. A scolloped 
cireular cape-collar that extends over the shoulders is a 
feature of the mode, and the neck is completed with a 
standing collar headed with double frills of plaited Liberty 
silk which ripple prettily about the neck. Phe cape has a 
<weep of about two vards in the medium sizes and cleses 
at the front. 

An extremely effective affair could be developed by the 
mode of black peau de soie combined with black ehiffon 
plaitings, the cape collar and standing collar being of all- 
over white Renaissance Jace. A combination of silk and 
embroidered net, or appliqué lace on sik with kvife plait- 
ings for decoration would produce a cape suggestive of 
eleganee and good style. 
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We have pettern No. 4866 in four sizes, for dies from 
thirty to forty-two inebes bust measure. To make the 
vape for a lady of medium size, requires two yards and 
one-eighth of goods twenty inches wide with a yard and 
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LaDIES' Waist, TO BE USED 4S A FOUNDATION FOR Basguks, WAIsTs, 
ETC., FOR WEAR OVER LOW-BUST, STRAIGHT-FRONT CORSETS: TO BE 
MADE IN ROUND OR Dr? OUTLINE aT THE LOWER EDGE, WITH HIGH, 
Rounp, SQUARE OR V NECK, AND WITH THE SLEEVE, WHICH IS CLOSE- 
FYTTED FROM ELBOW TO WRIST, IN ELBOW OR FULL-LENGTH S?YLE 
AND STRAIGHT-AROURD AT THE BOTTOM OR FLARING OVER THE HAND. 


(For Description see Page 313.) 


seven-elghths of material forty-five inches wide for the 
plaitings. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—- & 2 SS 


LADIES’ BOX-COAT OR JACKET. 
(For Illustrations see Page 302.) 


No. 4348.—Another stylish “development of this cuat is 
shown at figure No. 108 T in this number of Tae Dewn- 
EATOR. 

Box coats ure almost universally becoming, a fact, to 
which, no doubt, is largely due their increasing popu- 
larity. A novel modification of the style is here shown 
innde of mode satin-faced cloth, with velvet for inlaying 
the collar and machine-stitching for the finish. The coat 
~hows the lvose adjustment characterizing the box modes, 
and the ander-arm seams terminate a short distance from 
the lower edge to form vents. It reaches to a stylish 
depth over the lips and closes in a fly, and above the 
closing the fronts are reversed in lapels that form notches 
with the ends of the rolling collar. Pockets covered 
with laps are inserted in the fronts, and the close-fitting 
wdeeves are finished in cuff effect with stitching. 

Tan covert cloth will reproduce the mode attractively, 
and stitching or self-strappings will supply the most ap- 
proved finish. Melton, vicuna, Venetian cloth, broadcloth 
and materials of kindred weave will develop satisfaetory 
costs. Velvet, peau de soie or stitched panne may be 
used to inlay the ‘collar, 

We Lave pattern No. 4348 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the coat 
for a lady of medium size, requires a yard and three-fourths 
of material fifty-four inches wide, with one-fourth of a 
yard of velvet twenty inches wide (cut bias) for inlaying 
the collar. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


--—-- Si - -—--——~ 


LAvIES’' JACKET OR SHORT COAT. 
(For Ilhustrations see Page 303.) 


No. 4373.—Different developments of this jacket are 
shown at figures Nos. 101T and 108T in this oumber of 
Tar DeLingaTor. 

The slight dip at the lower edge of the front and back 
adde materias:y to the appearance of this natty jacket, 
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which may, however, be made straight-around, if preferred. 
The jacket is here shown made of golden-browa, satin-faced 
cloth, with rows of machine-stitching for the finish. It 
is snugly adjusted at the back and sides, and the fronts, 
which are semi-fitted, close in a fly. The roll- 
ing collar and lapels are of the conventional 
order, and pockets covered with laps are in- 
serted low down in the fronts. Below the 
waist plaits appear at the side-back seams, and 
the sleeves are in close two-seam style finished 
ip cuff effect with stitching. 

Covert, Venetian or broadcloth are used for 
jackets of this type, with machine-stitching or 
strappings for the finish. Dark-gray camel’s- 
hair will develop a usefal as well as stylish 
jacket by the mode. 

We have pattern No. 4873 in nine sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bast measure. To 
make the jacket for a lady of medium size, will require 
a yard and three-fourths of material fifty-four inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. : 


—---—- > - aoe 


LADIES’ JACKET OR COAT. 
(For Iilustrations see Page 303.) 


No. 4302.— By referring to figure No. 97 T in this maga- 
zine this jacket may be again seen. | 

A wide, notcbed collar with high, arched roll is the 
dominant feature of the jaunty jacket here shown made 
of blue brcadeloth, and strappings of the material add 
to the good style of the design. The jacket is closely 
adjusted at the back and sides, and the fronts, which 
are «art-titted to give the low bust effect, close in a fly. 
but may be worn open, if desired. The jacket springs 
gracefully over the hips and dips slightly in front to give 
the much sought long-waist effect. At the lower edge the | 
back is curved upward at the centre, 
and pockets finished with pointed laps 
are inserted in the fronts Above the 
elosing the fronts are turned back in re- 
vers that form wide notches with the 
ends of the deep, sectional, rolling col- 
lar. The sleeves, which show the fash- 
ionsble amount of fulness at the top, are 
of the close-fitting two-seam variety, and 
cuffs are simulated by pointed straps. 








LADIES’ YOKE- WAIST, TO BE MADE WITH HIGH OR SQUARE NWOK AND 
FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW SLEEVES. (SOMETIMES 
CALLED THE BaBY WAIS?.) 


(For Description see Page 314.) 


Black or brown satin-faced cloth will reproduce the 
mode satisfactorily, and if intended for dressy wear the 
collar and revers could be inlaid with atitched panne. 
Tailor cloths, vicana, melton, cheviot, etc., may also be 
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employed for the garment with stitching fur completion. 

We have pattern No. 4302 in seven sizer for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the 
jacket for a lady of medium size. requires a vard and seven- 





LADIES’ SHIRT-WaAlsT, WITH UNDER ARM GORE AND REMOVABLE COLLAR. 
(TO BE MADE WITH TWO-SEAM OR REGULAR SHIRT-WAIST SLEEVES, 
AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE LINING OR BUST-STAY.) EQUALLY DE- 

SIRABLE FOR STOUT OR SLENDER LaADIFS. 


(For Description see Page 315.) 


eighths of goods fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 


10d. or 20 cents. 


+ > -- 


LADIES ETON JACKET. 
(For Illustrations see Page 304.) 


No, 4298.—<Another stylish development of this jacket 
is shown at figure No. 96 T in this number of Tar 
DELINEATOR. 

An up-to-date Eton jacket, which introduces new feat- 
ures in the attached revers, is here illustrated developed 
in black cloth in combination with all-over Jace over white 
satin, and ruchings of chiffon and large faney buttons 
supply a decorative touch. The revers have rounding 
corners and are secured underneath to the fronts; they 
extend to the waist and are turned back on the fronts 
which are smoothly fitted by single bust darts. The back 
of the jacket is seamless and extends only to the waist- 
line, while the fronts deepen to form points. The high 
flare collar may be plain or scolloped, and the sleeves are 
of the close-fitting two-seam varicty extending in bell 
fashion over the hand. 

' Taffeta, satin, cheviot, serge. covert cloth, ete., are ap- 
propriate for the mode, and the collar and revers may be 
covered with braid or lace. 

We have pattern No. 4298 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the 
jacket for a lady of medium size, requires a yard and three- 
eighths of goods fifty-four inches wide, with three-fourths 
of a yard of satin twenty inches wide for the inside of 
collar and revers, and three-fourths of a vard of all-over 
lace in the same width to cover the inside of collar and 
revers. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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LADIES’ ETON JACKIECT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 304.) 


No, 4372.—Other views of this jacket may be had by 
referring to figures Nos. 100 T and 122 T in this magazine. 

This modish Eton jacket is of the newest shaping. 
having the pronounced loug-waisted appearance in front 
so essential to correct style this season. 
rated developed in stone-gray Venetian cloth and has 
the revers and collar inlaid with silk in a deeper shade of 
gray. A wide under-arm gore at euch side enters into 
the close adjustinent of the jacket and the double-breasted 
fronts, ich ure fitted with single bust darts, sre turned 





It is here illus- - 
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back at the top to fourm puinted revers, The back, wisich 


may be made with or without a centre seam, extends in a 
point at the centre, but may be cut off at the waist-line. 
if liked. 


A standing or a Robespierre collar that meets the 
ends of the revers may comp.ete the neck. 
and the sleeves are in confortable two- 
seam styic, shaped to flare over the hand 
in bell stvle. The jacket nay be worn open 
or closed. 

A stylish jacket is of tine beige cioth asso- 
ciated with heavy white silk and decorated 
with narrow black guimpe. Cheviot, covert 
cloth, broadcloth, Oxford suiting, serge, 
taffeta, satin, etc.. are alzo appropriate for 
the development. 

We have pattern No. 4372 in nine sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. To make the jacket for a 

ludy of medium size, will require a yard and a half of 

material fifty-four inehes wide, with half a yard of silk 
twenty inches wide for iniaying the coilar and revers. 

Price of pattern, 10d, or 20 cents, 
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LADIES DOUBLE-BRKEASTED BLOUSE ETON. 
‘For Illustrations see Page 305.) 


No. 4352.—This Eton is also shown on first cover page 
of this number of Tuk Denmgator. 

The distinguishing features of the jaunty biouse Eton, 
here shown in a stylish combination of navy-blue and white 
serge with machine-stitehing for the finish, are the vest 
front and sailor cojlar. The Eton may be worn open or 
closed and with or without the vest front. It has a smooth, 
seumless back. but at the front has pretty fulness at the 
bottom that blouses attractively. The fronts are broadh 
reversed at the top to form the front 
of the deep, square sailor-coilar. 
They are closed in double-breasted 
style with loops and gilt buttons, but 
may be rolled back to the bottom if 
liked. The smooth vest-front blouses 
stvlishly and is completed with a 
stunding collar closed at the back. A ) 
narrow applied belt encircles the \ 3 
waist, and the coat sleeves are of ' 
fashionable shaping. 

The sailor collar and .vest front of 
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LabDiEs’ BOX-PLAITED SHIRT- WAIST, WITH TWO-SEAM SLEEVES. (TO BK 
MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE FITTED LINING OR BUST-STAY.) 


‘For Description see Page 315.) 


a yachting blouse could be ornamented with embroidered 
anchors or some other appropriate emblems. Cheviot. 
mohair, suiting, tine flannel and lady’s-cloth will develop 
the mode satisfactorily and_/braid, strappings of the ma- 





FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1900. 


terial or lace appliqué may be used fur decoration. 

We have pattern No. 4352 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the 
Eton for a lady of medium size, requires two yards and an 
eighth of goods forty-four inclies wide, 
with three-fourths of a yard of con- 
trasting material in the same width for 
the standing collar and vestfront. Price 
of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—— SS — 


LADIES’ BASQUE-W AIST. 
(For Illustrations see Page 305.) 


No. 4855.—By referring to figure No. 
110 T in this number of Tne Detines— 
Tor this waist is again represented. 

The bolero gives character to tlie 
basque-waist here shown developed in mode cloth cuin- 
bined with tucked satin and brown panne, appliqués of 
Russian lace and bands of the panne affording decoration. 
The bolero is of the cloth, tucked, and is short encugh to 
display attractively the deep crush girdle that is arranged 
on the smoothly adjusted foundation. The bolero closes a 
little to the left of the front and is in low, rounding outline 
at the top to reveal the smooth yoke, which is fastened at 
the left shoulder. The high stock closes at the back, and 
the close sleeves are tucked at the top and extend in 
points over the hand. The bolero extends over the top of 
the sleeves in cap effect and both it and the sleeves may be 
plain, if tucks be not liked. 

The bolero could be of tucked black taffeta and the voke 
of spangled net, with panne for the girdle. Cashmere, 
IJenrietta, vailing, silk, satin Liberty, mohair, etc., are 
suitable for the mode in combination with tucked or plain 
silk, all-over lace and similar fabrics. 

We have pattern No. 4355 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the 
waist for a lady of medium size, requires a yard and a half 
of goods fifty inches wide forthe bolero and sleeves, with 
five-eighths of a yard of tucking twenty inches wide for 
the yoke and collar, and seven-eighths of a yard of velvet 
twenty inches wide (cut bias) for the girdle and to trim. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


a >-—---- ---- 
LADIES’ BASQUE-WAIST. 
(For Illustrations see Page 306.) 
No. 4315.—By referring to figure No. 112 T in this num- 
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Lanixs’ Fancy SHIRT-WAIST, WITH FITTED LINING. 
(For Description see Page 3186.) 


ber of Tue Deuingator this waist may be again seen. 

The basque-waist is here illustrated developed in tan 
armure associated with white mull over blue satin and 
will afford satisfaction to ladies who are inelined to emhon- 
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point, as well as those of slender build. The mode is char- 
acterized by two under-arm gores at each side and is 
shaped in low scolloped outline at the top to reveal the full 
vest and full pointed back-yoke, which are arranged on 





LaDIks* SHIRT-WAIST, WITH FaNCY REVERS AND REMOVABLE STOCK- 


COLLAR. (TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
FiItTeD LINING OR Bust-STAY.) 


(For Description see Page 316.) 


smooth portions. ‘The fronts flare prettily over the vest 
and have fulness at the bottom laid in a backward-turning 
plait at each side, but the back is seamless and perfectly 
smooth. The waist is lengthened by a circular-shaped belt 
pointed at the front, where it flares slightly. The sleeves 
are closely adjusted and are in two-seam style; they arc 
finished with fancy flare cuffs that extend in points over 
the hand. <A fancy standing collar decorated with rows of 
narrow ribbon at the top and having a full outside portion 
completes the waist, which is made over a fitted lining. 

A stylish waist could be developed in violet embroidered 
taffeta combined with all-over lierre lace over white silk. 
Mohair, foulard, satin surah, etc., are materials that would 
develop attractively by the mode. 

We have pattern No. 4815 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty-four to forty-eight inches, bust measure. To make 
the waist for a lady of medium size, requires a yard and an 
eighth of goods fifty inches wide, with seven-eightls of a 
yard thirty-six or more inches wide, for the full vest, full 
back-yoke and outside of collar. Price of pattern, 10d. or 
20 cents. 


—_—_———_- -* -_-—_———— 


LADIES’ BASQUE-W AIST. 
(For Ilustrations see Page 306.) 


No. 4806.—A well-cut basque-waist, that will tend to 
reduce the lines of a generously proportioned figure, is here 
shown made of Llue cloth, with bands of stitched silk for 
decoration. The waist is closely adjusted, an extra under- 
arm gore being introduced at each side, and the closing is 
made at the centre of the front with buttons and button- 
holes. The mode extends to a little below the waist-line, 
and the lower edge is gracefully rounded. The centre-back 
senm is discontinued a short distance from the lower edge 
to form a vent, and notehed revers that taper stylishly 
toward the bottom relieve the waist of severe plainness: 
and a standing collar finishes the neck. The close-fittiny 
two-seam sleeves have slight gathered fulness at the top 
and are completed with flaring cuffs. 

Mohair, fine cheviot, taffeta, cashmere, Henrietta, satin- 
faced cloth and similar materials are suitable for the waist. 
A flat application of braid or ribvon could be used for 
ornamentation. 

We have pattern No. 4306 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty-four to forty-eight inches, bust measure. To make 
the basque-waist for a lady of medium size, requires a yard 
and five-eighths of goods fifty inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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LADIES’ SURPLICK BASQUE-WAIST. 
(For Illustrations see Page 307.) 


No. 4329.—A different view of this waist may be had by 
referring to 
figure No. 
114T in this 
magazine. 

Admirers 

of the be- 
coming sur- 
plice waist 
will appre- 
ciate the de- 
sign here i- 
lustrated de- 
veloped in 
blue wool 
poplin, with 
lace inser- 
tionand edg- 
ing and a 
ribbon — belt 
for = garni- 
ture. The 
waist is full 
both — back 
and = front, 
being gath- 
ered on the 
shoulders and at the bottom, and the fronts lap in sur- 
plice fashion, the closing being made invisibly. It is 
adjusted over a close-titting lining and is smooth at the 
sides and may be made with a high or low V peck, as 
liked. When the neck is high a plain chemisette, topped 
by a stock, is worn. The sleeves are comfortably adjusted 
in two-seam style and may be im elbow or full length, faney 
Hare cuffs finishing the long sleeves. 

A waist of embroidered batiste with extre deux of narrow 
black velvet ribbon would be simple and effective. Satin 
surah, voile, taffeta, vailing, challis, etc., are other appro- 
priate materials for its developinent, and appliqué lace, silk 
braid, bands of colored 
silk embrolery, pesse- 
menterie, etc., will pro- 
vide suitable decoration. 

We have pattern Nu. 
4329 in nine sizes for la- 
dies frem thirty to for- 
ty-six inches, bust meas- 
ure. To make the basque- 
waist for a lady of me- 
dium size, requires a yard 
and five-eighths of goods 
forty-four inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 
20 eents. 


-_-———_———-  & -———— 


LADIBS FANCY 
BASQUE-W AIST. 


(For ILustrations see Page 
307.) 


No. 4817.—By_refer- 
ring to figure No. 99T in 
this magazine this waist 
may be observed differ- 
ently made up. 

The 1850” sleeve Isa 
feature of especial inter- 
est in the stylish basque- 
waist here shown made 
of light-gray étamine 
combined with fancy silk 
tucking and decorated 
with «a pretty arrange- 
ment of ribbun and appliqués of yellow Jace. The back 
has plaited fulness at the bottom and is shaped low to dis- 
play a smooth, shallow yoke. The short fronts pouch be- 
comingly and are tucked at the top and headed by a fanci- 





LADIES’ GREEK SLEEVE: CONSISTING 
OF A Dress SLEEVE, THE LOWER 
PART OF WHICH MAY BE OMITTED, 
AND A Drapemy SLEEVE WITS 

Corr HxXaDING. 


(For Description see Page 317.) 





LADIES’ GUIMPE, TO BE MADE WITH A GATRERED OR PLAIN YOKE. 
(For Description see Page %17.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


ful yoke that in turn outdines.a smooth plain yoke. They 
are shirred st the lower edge sad close at the custre, the 
smoeth yoke clowing af the left side. The sleeves are in 
the pepatar “1850” style extending slighty below the el- 

how, where 







they are 
tucked and 
completed 
with turn- 
back cuffs. 
The full- 
4 length  un- 


der-sleeve is 
completed 
with a wrist- 
band, and a 
fitted lining 
sepports the 
waist, which 
shows = the 
fashionable 
dip im front. 
A fanciful 
stock and 
belt ef rib- 
bon _ finish 
the waist 
and neck re- 
spectively. 

: A striking 
Waist Was of pearl-gray cashmere cemabined with pale-pink 
panne. The smooth yoke was of spangled net, and lace 
appliqué was used for trimming. Crépe de Chine, mohair, 
lady’s-cloth, foulard and silk, either plain or fancy, may be 
used in the development of the waist, and any preferred 
garniture may be applied. 

We have pattera No. 4317 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to furty-two inches, busé measure. To make the 
waist for a lady of mediwm size, requires a yard and three- 
eighths of material forty-four inches wide, with two yards 
and an eighth of goods twenty inches wide for the eoHar, 

lain front-yoke, back-yoke. wader-steevee and wristbands. 

rice of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 
cents. 
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LADIES’ 
BASQUK- 
W AIST. 

For Illustrations 
see Page 308.) 

No. 43838.— 
Different  de- 
velopments of 
this waist are 
shown at fig- 
ures Noe. 115 T 


and 121T in 
this magazine. 

This original 
and stylish 


basque-waist is 
here portrayed 
developed — in 
rose tanic cloth 





4312 


associated with LaDigs’ DRESS SLEEVE, 
white bucked CLOSELY FITTED FROM THE 
chiffon, appli- LADIES, 2 UCEED ELBOW TO THE WRIST. 

‘ fl: DRESS SLEEVE, (TO BE MADE STRAIGHT- 
qués of lace anc 

: PUFFED aT THE AROUND AT THE Borrow 
a soft ribbon 
| ELBOW aXD OR FLARED OVER THER 
rosette supply- Wrist. HAND.) 
ing _ effective 
decoration. The (For r tion «For Description see 
see Page 317.) Page 318.) 


waist 1s suscep- 
tible of several 
changes: it may be made with either a high or low neck 
and with close-fitting twu-seam sleeves in elbow or full 
length, according to the effect preferred ; the fall- 
length sleeves are completed with y flare cuffs A 
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smooth sectional bertha frames an applied yoke that is in 
rounding outline in the back and square in the front. 
The jaquette fronts are an attractive feature of the mode; 
they are drawn up by gathers and secured under a rosette 
at the bust and 
below round 
away to disclose 
a fall, pouch- 
ing front that 
closes like the 
yoke, at the 
left side. The 
waist has a bias 
stretched back 
and dips in the 
fashionable way 
in front, where 
it shapes a point 
at the centre 
and is followed 
by a narrow belt 
section of simi- 
lar outline. A 
standing collar 
that deepens 


and closes at 
LADIES’ ONE-SEAM DRESS SLEEVE, WITH CIRCU- the back fin- 


LAR FRILL: TO BE IN ELBOW OR THREE ishes the neck. 
QUARTER LENGTH. (FOR FANCY AND EVENING ae 

Réséda- green 

Walsts, TRa-GOWNS, MATINEES, ETC.) : ote 

For Description see Page 318.) Eolienne associ- 

‘ ated with white 


Sw embroidered 
mousseline would develop a handsome basque- waist of this 
description, with lierre or Russian lace appliqué for deco- 
ration. Crépe de Chine, Liberty satin, vailing, voile, etc., 
are appropriate for the development. 

We have pattern No. 4838 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the 
basque-waist for a lady of medium size, requires a yard 
and one-half of dress goods forty-four inches wide, with a 
yard and one-fourth of tucked chiffon eighteen inches 
wide for the 
collar, yoke and 
full front. Price 
of pattern, 10d. 
or 20 cents. 
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LADIEKES' 
BASQUE- 
WAIST. 
(For Dlustrations 
see Page 308.) 

No. 4349.— 
This waist is 
again represent- 
ed at figure No. 
120T in this 
magazine. 

Tucks dis- 
tinguish the 
basque-waist, 
which is here 
shown nade of 
yellow taffeta 
decorated with 
narrow _ black 
velvet ribbon 
and buttons. 
The back dis- 
playatwogroups 
of diagonal] 








LADIES’ BRKLL DrFss SLEEVE, WITH 
BISHOP UNDER-SLEEVEK, TO HAVE 
THE BAND CLOSE-FITTED AND FastT- 
ENED WITH BUTTONS AND LOOPS OR 
LOOSE ENOUGH TO SLIP OVER THE 
HAND. (FOR TEA-Gowns, Ma- 





LaDizs' ONE-PIECE 
DReEss SLEKXVE, DRaPEeD 
AT THE Upper Parr 
AND HAVING sa DART 
SeaM EXTENDING 
FROM THE “YRIST TO 
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at the top and separate to reveal a plaited vest which droops 
prettily and is topped by a smooth, round yoke. The yoke 
and vest close at the left side, while the fronts are drawn 
together by loops and buttons. A double bertha follows 
the upper edge of the 
waist and flares at- 
tractively in front. 
The sleeves are close- 
fitting and bell over 
the hand. At the top 
they are distinguished 
by tucked caps that 
give thedesired broad- 
shoulder effect. The 
waist, which dips 
slightly, may be made 
with a plain back and 
is adjusted over a fit- 
ted lining and length- 
ened by a circular pep- 
lum, which holds it 
well in position under 
the skirt. A ribbon 
belt, and a standing 
collar having orna- 
inental tabs, complete 
the waist and neck 
respectively. 
Pastel-blue _satin- 
faced cloth will repro- 
duce the waist attract- 
ively, and lace appli- 
qué in some of the 
prevailing tints could 





LADIES’ ONE-SEAM 
DREss SLEEVE, 
WITH INSERTED 

PUFF AT THE 

ELBow. (KNOWN 


LabDigs' DRESS 
SLEEVE, TUCKED 
AT THE 
UPPER PART, AND 
IN BISHOP STYLE 


be used as decora- 48 THE VERONESE AT THE 

tion. Light helio- SLEEVE.) LOWER Pakr. 

trope lady’s-cloth {For Description |§ (For Description 
see Page 318.) see Page 319.) 


would combine pleas- 
ingly with dark-violet 
panne, and velvet baby rivbon could be used as trimming. 

We have pattern No. 4349 in seven sizes for ladies from 

ae thirty to forty- 
two inches, 
bust measure. 
To make the 
waist fora lady 
of medium size, 
will require five 
yardsand three- 
fourths of ma- 
terial twenty 
inches wide. 
Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 
cents. 


hee a 


LADIES' 
WAIST. 


(Yor Illustrations 
see Page 309.) 


No. 4342.— 
This waist is 
especially _—_re- 
commended for 
use as a foun- 
dation for 
basques, waists, 
etc., thnt are to 
be worn only 
over low - bust 
straight-front 


LaDrgs' DRESS SLEEVE, WITH AN 
UPPER PART TO BE TUCKED OR 
PLaIN, AND A LOWER PART 
PUFFED AT THE ELBOW AND 
FINISHED WITH A DEEP FRILL. 
(FoR Tra-Gowns, MATINEES, 


TIXEES, ETC.) SOMETIMES CALLED ETC.) KNOWN AS THE BaR- 
tucks that ex- . < THE ELBow. : corsets. It is 
THE ‘1850’ SLEEVE.) BARA FRITCHIK SLEEVE. 
tend from the (For Descriotion see shown made of 
(For Description see Page 319.) Page 319.) (For Description see Page 320.) 


arm-hole to the 

waist-line and 

is shaped low to reveal a smooth, round yoke. The tucks 

in the fronts also extend from the arm-hole, but terminate 

at the bust, and the fulness at the bottom is regulated by 

nlaits. Tbe fronts pouch becomingly and are cut quite low 
3 


plain dress 
goods and is 
very accurately adjusted with the regulation darts and 
seams, the darts being lower than those heretofore used so 
as to give the low buat effect that is so muchin vogue. The 
mode may reach to the waist-line all round, or to a little 


314 THE DELINEATOR. 
a, ee LADIKS' YOKE-WAIST. 
fenioee. (For Illustrations see Page 309.) 
ble dip in No. 4860.—This waist is again represented at figure No. 


front if liked, 
and the neck 
may be high, 
orin round, 
V or square 
outline, ac- 
cording to 
the use for 
which _ the 
garment is 
desired. 
When made 
high -neck- 
ed, a stand- 
ing collar 
that is pret- 
tily rounded 
at the sides 
and laps in 
front gives 
completion. 
The sleeves 
are in two- 
seam coat style and are closely fitted below the elbow; they 
may extend to the wrist and flare over the hand or be fin- 
ished straight-around or be cut off for elbow length. 
When used as a foundation for sheer materials, such as 
net, chiffon, point d’esprit, ete., silk is usually employed 
for the waist, or, if less expensive material be required, 
nearsilk, ami-silk, lawn and such fabrics are used. A plain 
waist may be developed by the mode in sage-green vailing 
and with it worn a bolero of écru lace. A handsome even- 
ing waist for a matron is of violet armure silk with a ber- 
tha of Russian lace appliqué outlining the low, square neck 
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LaDIes’ Fancy SAILOR-COLLARS, TO BE WORN WITH 
SHIRT-WAISTS, ETC., AND MADE OF RENAISSANCE, 
APPLIQUE OR ANY KIND OF LACK THAT CAN BE 

ARRANGED ON THEIR SHAPES. 


(For Description see Page 320.) 


and bands of 
the same 
rich lace 
trimming 
the bottom 
of the el- 
bow sleeves. 
Black satin 
with a_ bo- 
lero of rich 
black Cluny, 
Russian, or 
other fash- 
able lace would he 


handsome for ceremonious wear. 
We have pattern No. 4842 in nine sizes for ladies from 


thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make tlie 
waist for a lady of medium size. requires a yard and three- 
eighths of goods fifty inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. 
or 20 cents. @ 


105 T in this magazine. 

The ease with which this waist can be 
together with its attractiveness, will make it a univer- 
sal favorite. It is here shown made of white Lans- 
downe, the material being tucked for the yoke and col- 
lar. Lace edging and a ribbon belt decorate the mode, 
which is sometimes called the ‘‘ baby” waist and has a 
square-yoke upper part and full back and full fronts, the 
latter blousing stylishly. The full portions are frill-finished 
at the top and are smooth at the side, and the waist may 
be made with a high or square neck and with two-seam 
sleeves either in elbow or full length. When made high- 
necked a standing collar gives completion, and the full- 
length sleeves are finished with flare cuffs. The waist is 
made over a tight lining. 

A waist suitable for evening wear could be made of black 
point d’esprit over black taffeta with folds of salmon-pink 
panne for decoration. Panne satin, vailing, grenadine, 
chiffon and silks of all descriptions are suitable for evening 
waists, while for ~rdinary wear lady’s-cloth, mohair, casb- 


constructed, 

















LADIES’ SKIRT: CONSISTING OF A FIVE-GORED FOUNDA- 
TION SKIRT AND A FIVE-GORED SKIRT HAVING AN 
INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK, TUCKS AT THE 
SIDE AND THE FRONT-GORE EXTENDED OVER THE 
Hips IN FANCY OR PLAIN OUTLINE, (TO BE MADE 
WITH THE CONVENTIONAL OR A DECIDED DIP AT THE 
Top, WITH OR WITHOUT THE CIRCULAR RUIFLE AND 
IN ROUND OR SHORT-SWEEP LENGTH AT THE BOTTOM. 


(For Description see Page 320.) 


mere, challis and such fabrics are used. Tucked 
or fancy silk could be employed for the yoke 
and collar, with bands of lace appliqué or 
rows of ribbon for decoration. 

We have pattern No. 4860 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the 
waist for a lady of medium size, requires two yards of 
goods forty-four inches wide, including for tucking the 
yoke and collar. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST. 
(For Illustrations see Page 310.) 


No. 4876.—At figure No. 106T in this magazine this 
waist is again represented. 

The introduction of an wunder-arm gore renders this 
shirt-waist an equally desirable one for stout or slender 
figures. For the present development Baie ite silk ging- 
ham was used, with stitching for the finish. The fronts 
pouch fashionably, the fulness being taken up at the. 
top in backward-turning plaits and in gathers at the bot- 
tom. The back is short and is perfectiy smooth at the top, 
but has slight gathered fulness at the waist-line, where it 
is made of equal length with the sides by a circular pep- 
lum, thus dispensing with unnecessary fulness. The fronts 
close through a box-plait at the centre, and below the gath- 
ers they are cut away. A fitted band over which is worn 
a removable linen collar finishes the neck, and the sleeves 
are in regular one-seam shirt style with the regulation 
underlaps and pointed overlaps and completed with link 
cuffs. The pattern provides for two-seam dress sleeves with 
flare ouffs, and also for a bust-stay and fitted lining; their 
use, however, is optional. The lining is short and is fitted 
by single bust darts, under-arm gores and a centre seam. 













LADIES’ Frve-GORED SKIRT, WITH INVERTED BOXx-PLAIT 
AT THE BACK, AND HAVING A GRADUATED CIRCULAR 
FLOUNCE Set ON, FROM BENEATH WHICH THE SKIRT 
MAY BE CuT AWAY. (TO BE MADE WITH THE CoN- 
VENTIONAL OR A DECIDED DIP AT THE TOP AND IN 
ROUND OR SHORT-SWEEP LENGTH AT THE BOTTOM.) 


(For Description see Page 321.) 


The materials suitable for the reproduction 
of waists of this description are almost too 
numerous and varied to mention. Scotch and 
French gingham, percale, cambric, lawn, 
chambray, madras, and such fabrics are among 
the most popular, while heavier materials, 
such as piqué, linen, wash cheviot, etc., are also used. For 
cool ‘weather wear, cloth, challis, nun’s-vailing, French 
flannel or cashmere, in plain or fancy varieties, may be 
used with stitching for the finish. 

We have pattern No. 4876 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the 
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LADIES’ STRAIGHT-FRONT, SHORT CORSET, TO BE MADE OF RIBBON. 
(KNOWN AS THE PARISIAN DIP CORSET.) 


(For Description see Page 321.) 


shirt-waist for a lady of mediuin size, requires three yards 
and an eighth of material twenty-seven inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


> — 


LADIES’ BOX-PLAITED SHIRT-WAIST. 
(For Iltustrations see Page 310.) 


No. 4294.—Another illustration of this waist is given at 
figure No. 107 T in this number of Tue DELINEATOR. 

The box-plaits introduced in this shirt-waist give a dressy 
appearance to the mode, which is in this instance devel- 
oped in light-blue flannel. The fronts pouch stylishly and 


are arranged 
in three 
box-plaits at 
each side of 
a centre box- 
plaitthrough 


which the 
closing is 
made. The 


back also has 
fulnesstaken 
up in length- 
wise box- 
plaits, while 
at the sides 
the waist is smoothly adjusted. The neck is finished with 
a band to which is attached the standing collar, that 
is high at the back. The sleeves are in close-fitting two- 
seam style and are completed by fancifully shaped flare 
cuffs. The pattern provides for a lining—fitted with single 
bust-darts and a centre-back and under-arm seams— 
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und also for a bust-stay, the use of either being optional. 

India and pongee silks, taffeta, silk gingham, embroidered 
batiste, madras, chambray, etc., are alsu materials that will 
develop stylishly by the mode. A serviceable and stylish 
Waist that may be used for traveling or for general wear, is 
of light-weight cloth in a pretty shade of old rose. With 
it pretty stocks of black, white or green ribbon could be worn. 

We have pattern No. 4294 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the shirt- 
waist for a lady of medium size. requires three yards of 
material twenty-seven inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


——__ + 


LADIES’ FANCY SHIRT-WAIST. 
(For [lustrations see Page 311.) 


No. 4811.—Another pretty development 
of this waist is portrayed at figure No. 
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LADIES’ SEVEN-GORED FLARE SKIRT, WITH INVERTED OR 
OUTSIDE Box-PLAIT AT THE Back. (TO HAVE THE 
CONVENTIONAL OR A DECIDED Dip AT THE TOP, AND 
THE ROUND. OR SHORT-SWEEP LENGTH AT THE BOTTOM.) 


(For Description see Page 321.) 


98T in this number of THe DELINEaror. 

A shirt-waist that is elaborate enough for 
dressy wear is here shown made of amethyst- 
blue taffeta in combination with white tucked 
chiffon, decoration being afforded by an ap- 
plication of lace. The back is shaped with 
seuts Chat are conceaied by backward-turning 
plaits. and between these plaits graduated box- 
plaits appear. The pouching fronts flare 
broadly to disclose a fall vest and are turned back in pointed 
revers that are overlapped by separate revers of similar 
outline. The vest is tucked at the top and is arranged 
over a lining that is faced in pointed yoke effect with the 
' tucked chiffon, and the close sleeves are tucked at the top 
to correspond with the vest and are completed with flare 
cuffs, A high stock having scolloped turn-over portions 
and a shaped belt finish the neck and waist respectively. 
The waist closes at the left side of the front and is arranged 
over a lining fitted by single bust darts, under-arm seams 
and a seam at the centre of the back. 
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Paon-blue surah silk in combination with white tucked 
silk will reproduce the mode attractively. Ribbon ruch- 
ings or an application of braid or Jace will supply attract- 
tive decoration. The design is also suitable for develop- 
mert in soft woolen fabrics, and the trimming may be as 
simple or as elaborate as desired. For a matron, a waist of 
gray peau de soic, combined with all-over écru lace for the 
vest and for covering the revers, would be pretty, and a crush 
belt of black velvet ribbon would stylishly complete it. 

We have pattern No. 4311 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust meas- 
ure. To make the shirt-waist for a lady 
of medium size, will require five yards 
and one-half of material twenty inches 
wide, with three-eighths of a yard of 
chiffon tucking eighteen inches wide 
for the collar, and for covering the 
vest-lining 
in yoke out- 
line. Price 
of pattern, 
10d. or 20 
cents. 


LADIES’ 
SHIRT- 
WAIST. 


(For Ylustra- 
tions see 
Page 311.) 


No. 4353. 
—At figure 
No. 113 T in 
this maga- 
zine this 
waist may be 
again seen. 

Pale - blue 
French flan- 
nel _—polka- 
dotted —_in 
white was 
combined 
with _ plain 
blue flannel 
and tucked 
white = silk 
in the pres- 
ent develop- 
ment of the 
shirt - waist, 
machine- 
stitching 
giving the 
finish. The 
fronts = are 
gathered at 
the shoulder 
and at the 
W aist-line, 
where they 
pouch soft- 
ly. At the 
top they are 
cut out to 
accom m 0- 
date an in- 
serted chem- 
isette that is outlined by plain, square revers, which are 
overlapped by narrower ones of scolloped outline. The 
bick has gathered fulness at the waist-line, and a narrow 
band over which is worn a removable -stock that laps 
brvadly in front gives neck completion. The close-fitting 
sleeves are completed with flaring cuffs. A lining fitted 
by single bust darts, under-arm gores and a centre seam 
and a bust-stay are included in the pattern, but the use 
of either is optional, and the waist closes at the centre 
of the front through an applied bex-plait. 

The mode would be very desisable if developed in Nile- 
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green silk combined with white and decorated with yellow 
lace appliqué. Cashmere, light-weight cloth, piqué, madras, 
etc., could be employed in the reproduction of the waist, 
and if desired an elaborate tinish may be given. 

We have pattern No. 4353 in nine sizes, for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the 
shirt-waist for a lady of medium size, requires two yards 
and seven-eighths of polka-spotted flannel twenty-seven 
inches wide, with five-eighths of a yard of plain flannel in 
the same width for the plait, stock-collar, square revers 
and neck-band, and three-eighths of a 
yard of silk tacking twenty inches wide 
for the chemisette. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 


——- —g—______ 


LADIES’ GUIMPE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 312.) 


No. 4369.—By referring to figure No. 
111 T in this nagazine this guimpe may 
be again seen. 

The guimpe is a very dainty design 
and is here shown developed in white 
point desprit with ribbon and _ nar- 
row edging for decoration, and also 
in a combination of fancy white tuck- 
ing and plain lawn with edging for gar- 
niture. The mode isclosely adjusted 
and provides for either a plain yoke 
shaped by shoulder seams, or a full, 
seamless one gathered at the neck. Both 
yokes terminate at the bust and close 
like the 
guimpe at 
the back. 
A stand- 
ing collar is 
at the neck, 
and the 
sleeves are 
in comfort- 
able one- 
seain bishop 
style com- 
pleted with 
narrow 
wristbands. 

All-over 
lace and 
embroidery, 
embroidered 
mousseline, 
fancy tuck- 
niz, organ- 
dy, lawn, 
nainsook, 
wash silk, 
etc., are ma- 
terials that 
will develop 
prettily by 
the mode 
and the dec- 
oration will 
depend 
largely upon 
the material 
selected. 
Lace inser- 
insertion and ribbon joined together will make pretty 
guimpes, and the material may be purchased ready for use. 

We have pattern No. 4369 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the 
guimpe with gathered yoke for a lady of medium size, 
will require two yards of material twenty-seven inches 
wide, while the guimpe with plain yoke needs three- 
fourths ofa yard of lawn thirty-six inches wide, with a yard 
of fancy tucking twenty inches wide, for the yoke and col- 
lar, and five-eighths of a yard of insertion one inch wide 
for the wristbands. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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LADIES’ GREEK SLEEVE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 212.) 


No, 4322.—The gracefulness and good style of this sleeve 
will gain for it many admirers among women of artistic 
tastes. It consists of a dress sleeve shaped with two seams, 
and a drapery sleeve that reaches from a little above the 
elbow to a short distance below the wrist and is headed by 
a flaring cuff.. The drapery sleeve is plaited at the top, 
falls in free folds to the lower edge and is rounded away 
gracefully. It is open at the front of the arm 
to expose the lower part of the dress sleeve, 
which may be omitted. The sleeve is 
shown made of butter-colored vailing com- 
bined with blue panne and decorated with 
lace edging in two widths. 

The sleeve will be found a satisfactory 
one for tea-gowns, matinées, ete., and must. 
in every instance correspond with the gar- 
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LADIES’ SKIRT: CONSISTING OF A FIVE-GORED FOUNDA- 
TION SKIRT, AND A CIRCULAR SKIRT TUCKED IN TAB- 
LIER OUTLINE AND HAVING AN INVERTED BOX-PLaitT 
AT THE BACK. (TO HAVE THE CONVENTIONAL OR A 
DECIDED DIP AT THE TOP, AND THE ROUND OR SHORT- 

SWEEP LENGTH AT THE BOTTOM.) 


(For Description see Page 322.r 


ment of which it is to form a part. Cashmere, 
Henrietta, Lansdowne, albatross and such 
materials may be used for the mode. 

We have pattern No. 4322 in six sizes for la- 
dies from ten to fifteen inches, arm measure, 
measuring the arm about an inch below the bottom of the 
arm-hole. To make a pair of sleeves for a lady whose arm 
ineasures eleven inches, as described. needsa yard and five- 
eighths of goods forty-four inches wide, with half a yard of 
velvet twenty inches wide for the cuffs. Price of pattern, 
5d. or 10 cents. 





sl tee ies 
LADIES’ TUCKED DRESS SLEEVE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 312.) 


No. 4312.—A puff at the ee wrist 
3 


tt istinguishes 
Digitized by OQ 
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this tucked dress sleeve, which is a very becoming design 
for women having either plump or slender arms. It is 
shaped with one seam and is plain at the top on the under 
side. The sleeve is tucked from the shoulder to the 
elbow, where the fulness puffs attractively and below 
which the tucking is continued tu the wrist and the sleeve 
turned under to form a soft puff finish. A fitted lining 
supports the sleeve, which must in all cases correspond with 
the waist of which it is to form a part. 

Cashmere, silk, mohair, lady’s-cloth, grenadine, etc., 
may be chosen for the mode, and no decoration is neces- 
sary, the sleeve in itself being dressy enough. 

We have pattern No. 4312 in six sizes for ladies from 
ten to fifteen inches, arm measure, measuring the arm 
about an inch below the bottom of the arm-hole. To make 
a pair of sleeves for a lady whose arm meas- 
ures eleven inches as described, calls for a yard 
and seven-eighths of material forty-four inches 


wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
coaiiciaipapiaia aectecuromeas 
LADIES’ DRESS SLEEVE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 312.) 
No. 4334.— The chief feature of this dress 


sleeve is its close adjustment from elbow to wrist. 
The sleeve is shaped with two seams and has 
scanty gathered fulness at the top, and may be 
straight-around or flared atthe wrist. A band of 
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écru lace appliqué at the wrist provides the ornamentation. 

The sleeve, which is a particularly desirable design for 
women with well-shaped arms, must in every instance 
accord with the waist of which it is to form a part. Cloth, 
serge, cheviot, vailing, etc., are suitable materials, and 
braid or ribbon may be used for decoration. A cap effect 
may be induced by applying encircling rows of lace inser- 
tion or braid at the top. 

We have pattern No. 4334 in seven sizes for ladies froin 
ten to sixteen inches, arm measure, measuring the arm 
about an inch below the bottom of the arm-hole. To make 
a pair of sleeves for a lady whose arm measures eleven 
inches as described. calls for three-fourths of a yard of 
goods fifty inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
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LADIES’ ONE-SEAM DRESS SLEEVE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 313.) 
No. 4886.—This sleeve forms part of the toilette shown 
at figure No. 111 T in this number of Tuz Deimeartor. 


This stylish sleeve is very suitable for fancy and evening 
waists, as well as for tea-gowns and matinées. It is com- 


fortably fitted with an inside seam and has slight gathered 


fulness at the top. At the bottom it is in fancy pointed 
outline and is lengthened by a deep, circular frill that 


ripples prettily. The mode is decorated with lace insertion 
and edging and may be in elbow or three-quarter length, 
according to preference. 


Cloth, vailing, cashmere, serge, uanne! and aii sorts of 


silks are adaptable to the mode, which may be decorated 


to correspond 
with the gar- 
ment of which 
it is to form a 


part. 
We have pat- 
tern No. 4336 


in six sizes for 
ladies from ten 
to fifteen inch- 
es, arm  meas- 
ure, measuring 
the arm about 
an inch below 
the bottom of 
the arm-hole. 
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eS To make a pair 
\\ of sleeves for a 
SN lady whose arm 
measureseleven 
inches as de- 

scribed. needs 


three-fourths of 
a yard of goods 
forty-four inch- 
es wide. Price 
of pattern, 5d. 
or 10 cents. 
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LADIES’ ONE- 
SEAM DRESS 
SLEEVE. 
(For Illustration 
see Page 313.) 

No. 43809.— 
Many and va- 
ried are the 
styles of sleeves 
this season and 
individual taste 
may easily be 
gratified. The 
mode here illus- 
trated is both original and graceful, and is known as the 
Veronese sleeve. Violet dress goods and all-over lace 
were chosen for the development, and garniture is supplied 
by ruchings of chiffon. The upper sleeve is closely adjusted 
with an inside seam and has slight gathered fulness at the 
top; it reaches to a little above the elbow where it is 
reversed on the upper side to form a pointed turn-back 
cuff. The lower sleeve is also smoothly fitted by an inside 
seam and extends almost to the elbow, where a separate 
full puff is inserted. At the wrist the sleeve falls over 
the hand in around scollop, but, if preferred, it may be 
straight-around, and the puff at the elbow may be omitted. 
The sleeve is mounted on a two-seam lining. 

Combinations of silk, cotton and woolen fabrics may be 
satisfactorily employed for the sleeve, which should always 
karmonize with the waist of which it is to form a part. 

We have pattern No. 4309 in six sizes for ladies from ten 
to fifteen inches, arm measure, measuring the arm about an 
inch below the bottom of the arm-hole. To make a pair of 
sleeves for a lady whose arm measures eleven inches as 
described. calls for a yard and one-fourth of goods forty- 


INVERTED DOUBLE 
(To 


CIRCULAR SKIRT, WITH 
IN FAN STYLE AT THE BACK. 


AND THE ROUND OR SHORT-SWEEP 


LENGTH AT THE BOTTOM.) 


(For Description see Page 322.) 
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four inches wide, with five-eighths of a yard of all-over 
lace twenty-seven irches wide to cover the lower sleeves 
and reversed part of the upper sleeves. Price of pattern, 
5d. or 10 cents. 


—— > 


LADIES’ DRESS SLEEVE. 
(For Illustration see Page 313.) 


No. 4832.—Careful consideration should be given to the 
sleeves of a dress, as they may make or mar an otherwise 
stylish toilette. ‘he sleeve here illustrated is both original 
and attractive and is tucked at the upper part, the tucks 
extending to the elbow. The lower part is in bishop style 
and narrow wristbands of dark-green velvet complete 
the sleeve, which is mounted on a two-séam lining. 

Cashmere, 
silk, crépe, 
batiste, or- 

ndy, point 

eaprit,etc., 
are materials 
that willlend 
themselves 
to tucking 
and will con- 
sequently 
develop at- 
tractively by 
the mode.. 

We have 
pattern No. 
4332 in six 
sizes for la- 
dies from 
ten to fifteen 
inches, arm 
measure, 
measuring 
the arm 
about an 
inch below 
the bottom 
of the arm- 
hole. To 
make a pair 
of sleeves for 
alady whose 
arm meas- 
ures eleven 
inches as de- 
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So 


scribed, calls LADIES’ SKIRT: CONSISTING OF A FivE-GorRED FOUN- 
for a yard DATION SKIRT, AND A FIVE-GORED SKIRT HAVING 
and one- SIDE-PLAITS AT THE S.DES AND AN INVERTED 
fourth of Dovus.Le Box-PLair IN FAN STYLE AT THE BACK. 
goods forty- (TO HAVE THE CONVENTIONAL OR A DEcIDED DIP 
four inches AT THE TOP AND THE ROUND OR SHORT-SWEEP 
wide, with LENGTH AT THE BOTTOM.) 

aneighthofa (For Description see Page 323.) 


yard of vel- 

vet twenty 

inches wide for the wristbands. 
10 cents. 


Price of pattern, 5d. or 
— - a — -_—__—. 


LADIES’ BELL DRESS SLEEVE. 
(For Illustration see Page 313.) 


No. 4819.—A sleeve that is especially desirable for tea- 
gowns, matinées, etc., and is sometimes called the ‘‘ 1850” 
sleeve is here shown developed in blue vailing in combina- 
tion with white China silk, decoration being afforded by 
lace appliqué and edging. The under-sleeve is in full 
bishop style and reaches to the shoulder; it widens per- 
ceptibly toward the wrist, where it is completed with a 
band that may be closed with buttons and loops or made 
loose enough to slip over the hand with ease. The over- 
sleeve is belled and is short enough to reveal the under- 
sleeve in an attractive way; it is hollowed out at the back 
of the arm almost to the elbow, and both the over and 
under-sleeve are shaped with one seam and have slight 
gathered fulness at the top. 

A combination of materials is almost invariably selected 
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for the developinent of a sleeve of this description, and 
better results are attained if the colors contrast favorably. 
Lace edging, insertion and ribbon may be used for trimming. 
For a tea-gown a dainty sleeve is of old-rose vailing with 
black silk for the under-sleeve and black velvet for the 
wristbands. Several rows of black velvet baby ribbon 
ornament the lower part of the over-sleeve, and a frill of 
narrow White lace finishes the wristbands. Another dainty 
development unites two sliades of gray silk with white 
lace for decoration. 

We have pattern No. 4319 in six sizes for ladies from 
ten to fifteen inches, arm measure, measuring the arm 
about an inch below the bottom of the arm-hole. To make 
a pair of sleeves for a lady whose arin measures eleven 
inches as described, requires five-eighths of a yard of goods 
forty-four inches wide for the over-sleeve while 
the under-sleeve needs two vards twenty inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


——— ~~ TS 
LADIES’ ONE-PIECK DRESS SLEEVE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 313.) 


No. 4307.—The draped fulness at the upper part 
of this sleeve will be found particularly becom- 
ing to women with slender arms. The sleeve is 
closely fitted by an inside seam and an outside 
seam that extends from the wrist to the elbow, 
where it terminates in dart style. The fulness 
at the top is laid in downward-turning plaits 
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that are secured by tackings to the twu-seam lining. A 
flare cuff that is deepest at the back of the arm and ripples 
prettily gives a dainty finish at the wrist. 

The mode will be found adaptable to any seasonable 
dress goods, and decorations of braid, gimp or ribbon 
may be added. The effect of an “1850” sleeve may be 
given this design by a facing of all-over lace or lace 
appliqué extending from wrist to elbow. 

e have pattern No. 4307 in six sizes for ladies from 
ten to fifteen inches, arm measure, measuring the arm 
about an inch below the bottom of the arm-hole. To make 
a pair of sleeves for a lady whose arm measures eleven in- 
ches as described, calls for a yard of goods forty-four in- 
ches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
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LADIES’ DRESS SLEEVE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 313.) 


No. 4321.—This sleeve, which is known as the Barbara 
Fritchie sleeve, is especially desirable for tea-gowns, 
matinées, etc., and is shown made of mode nun’s-vailing 
combined with white chiffon and lace edging and insertion. 
The upper part of the sleeve may be tucked or plain and 
has slight gathered fulness both top and bottom, and the 
lower part consists of a short puff frained 
by bands and a deep frill of lace which 
depends from the edge of the lower 
band. 
sinooth lining that may be cut away be- 
low the elbow or extended to the wrist 
and faced with the material. | 

Lansdowne, albatross, cashmere, fine r | 
French flannel, China and India silks, t | 
foulard, etc., ure also appropriate mate- | 
rials for the sleeve, with lace appliqué, 
ribbon or insertion for the bands, and \ 
edging for the frills. Bi 

We have pattern No. 4521 in six sizes | 
for ladies from ten to fifteen inches, arm 
measure, measuring the arm about an A WV 
inch below the bottom ot the arm-hole. fir i Ba 
To make a pair of sleeves for a lady wee r 
whose arm measures eleven inches as — ER a 
described, requires half a yard of goods ay ke 
forty-four inches wide for the upper ~aall 
sleeve, with one-fourth of a yard of 
chiffon forty-five 
inches wide, for 
the puff, and a 
yard and_ three- 
eighths of inser- 
tion two inches 
wide for the bands, 
and two yards and 
one-half of flounc- 
ing nine and one- 
half inches wide 
for the deep frill. 

Price, 5d. or 10 
cents. 
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LADIES’ FANCY 
SATLOR-COLLARS. 


(For Illustrations see 
Page 314.) 

No. 4287.—Two 
fancy _ sailor-col- 
lars, appropriate 
for wear with shirt- 
waists, ete., are 
here illustrated. 
One is notched at 
the centre of the 
back and has fan- 
ciful tapering ends 
that are notched in 
revers effect and 
mect heluw the 
bust. The other col- 
lar, which is also 
fancifully shaped, 
deepens in a point 
at the centre of the back and has short stole ends that flare 
stylishly and reach to the bust. Renaissance lace was used 
in the development of the collars. 

Appliqué or any kind of lace that can be arranged to 
follow the outline of the pattern may be appropriately 
used for the collars, as well as linen, embroidered batiste, 
Swiss or organdy. 

We have pattern No. 4287 in three sizes, small, medium 
and large. Quantities for the collars are not given because 
the amonnt required for them varies according to the way 
the collars are made up and the width of the lace em- 
ployed. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
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LADIES’ SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 314.) 


No. 4351.— Another stylish development of this skirt is 
given at tigure No. 100 T in this number of Tae DeELmNeatTor. 
Originality is displayed in thig attractive skirt, here 
shown made of gray broadcloth finished with stitching. 
The skirt comprises five gores, the front-gore being in full 
length and extending in fancy or plain yoke effect over 
the hips. The side and back gores are short 

and are laid ‘in tnceke that terminate ar dif. 


Ia ferent distances below the top, and the fal- 
“eves ness at the centre of the back-gores is taken 


up in a shallow under box-plait. The skirt 
may be made with the conventional or a de- 
cided dip at the top in front, and flares styl- 
ishly, falling in an outline of about three 
yards and three-fourths in the medium sizes. 
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LADIES’ SEVEN-GORED SKIRT, HAVING A SIDE-PLAIT 
AT THE LOWER PART OF EACH SIDE SEAM AND AN 
INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT THE Back. (TO HAVE 
THE CONVENTIONAL OR A DECIDED DIP AT THE 
TOP AND THE ROUND OR SHORT-SWEEP LENGTH 

AT THE BOTTOM.) 


(For Description see Page 323.) 


A narrow circular ruffle that is applied at 
the bottom of the skirt back of the side- 
front seams contributes to the good style of 
the mode, but its use, however, is a inatter 
of taste. The skirt is made over a dart-tit- 
ted five-gored foundation and may be in round or short- 
sweep length. 

Beige cloth with stitching done in white would develop 
a stylish skirt, and pastel-blue cloth will also be attractive. 
Cashmere, vailing, drap d‘été, etamine, etc., are much 
used for skirts of this description, and stitching usually 
forms the finish. 

We have pattern No. 4351 in bine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches waist, or thirty-seven to fiity- 
eight and a half inches hip measure. To make the skirt of 
material with figure or nap, for a lady of twenty-four 
inches waist or forty-one inches hip, requires five yards 
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and one-fourth fifty inches wide; without figure or nap 
four yards and three-fourths in the same width. Price of 
pattern, Is. or 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ FIVE-GORED SKIRT. 
(For Ihustrations see Page 315.) 


No. 4861.—At figure No. 105 T in this number of Tuer 
De_ryzarTor this skirt is again represented. 

A fleen, craduated flonnes, and the pop- 
ular « ip effect at the top, are the conspicu- 
ous and stylish features of the five-gored 
skirt here illustrated developed in blue vail- 
ing and decorated with bands of Russian 
appliqué. The skirt comprises a front-gore, 
a gore at each side and two back-gores, 
and is dart-fitted over the hips and has the 


LADIES’ FIVE-GORED SHEATH FLARE SKIRT, WITH AN 
INVERTED TRIPLE BOX-PLAIT IN FAN STYLE AT 
THE BACK. (TO HAVE THE CONVENTIONAL OR A 
Decippp Die aT THE TOP AND THE ROUND OR 

SHORT-SWEEP LENGTH AT THE BOTTOM.) 


(For Description see Page 323.) 


fulness at the back arranged in an inverted 
box-plait. The flounce flares stylishly and 
is set on at the bottom of the skirt, which 
may extend beneath it or be cut away, as 
liked. it is deepest at the back and nar- 
rowest in front and measures a little over 
four yards and a fourth at the lower edge 
in the medium sizes. The dip at the top may be conven- 
tional or decided. according to preference, and the skirt 
may be in round or short-sweep length. 

A handsome skirt could be made of gray Venetian cloth 
decorated with black appliqné braid. Mohair, cheviot or 
covert cloth would also develop attractively by the mode. 

We have pattern No. 4861 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches waist, or thirty-seven to fifty- 
eight and one-half inches hip measure. To make the 
skirt with the gores extending beneath the flounce for a 
lady of twenty-four inches waist or forty-one inches hip, 
requires five yards and one-half of goods fifty inches wide; 
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the skirt with gores cut away froin beneath the flounce, 
four yards and three-eighths of material in the same width. 
Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


—_—— <i 


LADIES’ STRAIGHT-FRONT, SIIORT CORSET. 
(For Illustrations see Page 315.) 


No. 4300.—A decidedly favorable contrast to the old- 
style high corset is this design shown 

made of pale-bine satin ribbon. It 
is known as the Parisian Dip Corset, 
is considerably shorter than those 
worn heretofore and gives the low 
bust effect that is 80 popular. The 
corset Is perfectly straight at the 
front and is well curved over the 
hips; it is composed of upright sec- 
tions of the ribbon boned to preserve 
the shaping and connected by shaped 
cross-straps. At the back the corset 
is drawn together with silk laces run 
through eyelets, and the fronts are 
fastened with steels. A bow of rib- 
bon decorates the top of the front, 
and a hook is placed just below the 
waist to hold the skirts in position. 
The corset is particularly adapted 
for women having low busts and may 
be worn by both stout and slender 
figures. For wear with shirt-waists, 
tea-gowns and 
gowns having 
deep yokes of 
transparent ma- 
terials this cor- 
set is admirable. 
Where expense 
is an item to 
be considered 
wide tape could 
be used. Noth- 
ing more dainty 
could well be 
imagined than 


these corsets 
developed in 
lavender, pale- 
pink or pure 
white. 

We have pat- 
tern No. 4300 


in seven sizes 
for ladies from 
twenty to thir- 
ty three inches 
waist, or eight- 
een to thirty 
corset sizes. To 
make the corset 
for a lady of 
twenty-four to 
twenty-five in- 
ches waist 
measure and 
twenty-two 
corset size, it 
needs five vards 
of double-faced 
satin ribbon two and an eighth inches wide and two steels 
eleven inches long. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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LADIES’ SEVEN-GORED FLARE SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 316.) 

No. 4816.—Other views of this stylish skirt may be had 
by referring to figures Nos. 98 T, 103 T and 122T in this 
magazine. 

The dip effect at the top and the gracefal flare at the 
bottom are the new features of the skirt here illustrated 
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developed in tan broadcloth, with stitched bands of the 
material for the tailor finish. The mode, which may be in 
round or skirt-sweep length, is in seven-gored style and is 
shaped to fit perfectly smooth to the knee. It may be 
made with the conventional or a decided dip at the top, 
and the fulness at the back may be laid in an under or out- 
side box-plait. At the bottom the seams are sprung to 
produce a decided flare, and the skirt, in the round 
length, measures about four yards in the medium sizes. 

A skirt of this description would de- 
velop attractively in English suiting with 
machine-stitching for a finish. Foulard, 
Liberty satin, voile, lady’s-cloth, cheviot, 
serge, mohair, homespun, etc., are suit- 
able materials for the development of the 
mode. 

We have pattern No. 4316 in nine sizes 
for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches 
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LADIES’ SKIRT, IN SHORT-SWEEP LENGTH: CONSISTING 
OF A SEVEN-GORED FOUNDATION SKIRT SEWED TO A 
YOKE, AND A CIRCULAR SKIRT SHIRRED TO THE YOKE 
DEPTH AND TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
Tucks. (TO HAVE THE CONVENTIONAL OR A DECIDED 

DIP AT THE TOP.) 


(For Description see Page 324.) 


waist, or thirty-seven to fifty-eight and 
one-half inches hip measure. To make 
the skirt of material with figure or nap 
for a lady of twenty-four inches waist or 
forty-one inches hip, will require, (not 
including strappings,) four yards and three- 
fourths forty-four inches wide; including 
strappings, four yards and one-fourth fifty 
inches wide will suffice. Of goods without figure or nap, 
not including strappings, it needs four yards forty-four 
inches wide; including strappings, four yards fifty inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ SKIRT. 
_ (For Illustrations see Page 317.) 


No. 4858.—This handsome skirt is shown differently made 
up at figure No. 104T in this number of THe De.iegaror. 
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Tucks are introduced with charming results in the attract- 
ive circular skirt here shown developed in mauve cloth and 
made over a five-gored foundation. The skirt is of itself 
graceful in appearance, its good style being heightened by 
the dip, which may be conventional or more decided at the 
top of the front. The tucks terminate at different depths 
to suggest a tablier. and below the tucks the skirt flares 
stylishly, falling in an outline of about four yards in the 
medium sizes. The mode may be made in round or short- 
sweep length, and the fulness at the 
back is laid in an underfolded box-plait 
that flares gracefully. 

Lady’s-cloth in pearl-gray or mode 
would reproduce the skirt attractively 
for dressy wear. Vailing, crépe de 
Chine, poplin,silk and such fabrics are 
also suitable, no decoration being nec- 
essary. If desired, however, a ruche of 
chiffon or mousseline could be applied 
around the lower edge. Plain grenadine, 
with rows of narrow black velvet ribbon 
about the bottom, would develop hand- 
somely by the mode, the foundation 
skirt being of heliotrope taffeta. 

We have pattern No. 4858 in nine sizes 
for ladies from twenty td thirty-six 
inches waist measure, or thirty-seven to 
fifty-eight and a half inches hip meas- 
ure. To make the skirt for a lady of 
twenty-four inches waist or forty-one 
inches hip, will require four yards of 
material fifty inches wide. Price of 
pattern, Is. 
or 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ 
CIRCULAR 
SKIRT. 
(For Illustra- 
tions see 
Page 318.) 

No. 4326. 
—At figures 
Nos. 106T 
and 113T in 
this maga- 
zine this 
skirt may be 
seen differ- 
ently made 
up. 

Circular 
skirts are al- 
ways admir- 
ed, and their 
graceful 
shaping en- 
sures for 
them _last- 
ing popular- 
ity. The one 
here shown 
introduces 
an attractive 
feature in 
the dip at 
,the top in 
front, which 
may be conventional or decided, as liked. Darts remove 
the fulness over the hips, and at the back an inverted 
double box-plait is introduced with excellent results. The 
plait spreads in fan style, and the skirt, which flares styl- 
ishly at the foot, may be in round or short-sweep length 
and measures, in the round length, about three yards and 
three-fourths in the medium sizes. In the present instance 
panne satin cloth was chosen for developing the mode. 

Homespun, cheviot, pebble cloth, ete., are appropriate 
for the skirt, and sheer fabrics may also be used. A 
pretty skirt was seen of white organdy over old-rose silk, 
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with a narrow frill of the organdy at the lower edge. 
Grenadine over silk in a shade to bring out the design of 
the grenadine would be pretty, and ruffles of ribbon, chiffon 
or lace could be added. A black or white net decorated with 
satin baby ribbon would be dainty made up in this way. 

We have pattern No. 4326 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches waist, or thirty-seven to fifty- 
eight and a half inches hip measure. To make the skirt 
for a lady of twenty-four inches waist or forty-one inches 
hip, requires three yards and one-half of goods tifty 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 





> 
LADIES’ SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 319.) 


No. 4344.—Other illustrations of this skirt are 
given at figures Nos. 97T and 112T in this issue of 
Tre Deg.ingator. 

This novel and fashionable skirt shows a becoming 
arrangement of forward-turning plaits at the sides 
and an under double box-plait, in fan style, at the 
back. It is here illustrated developed in amethyst- 
blue voile decorated with rows of passementerie 
having incrustations of jewels. The side-plaits are 
sewed to position almost to the knee, below which 
the fulness falls in graceful folds and completely 
conceals the seams. The skirt is tive-gored and may 
be made with the conventional or a decided dip at 
the top in front, this effect giving the long-waisted 
appearance now so fashionable. Either the round 
or short-sweep length at the bot- 
tom may be adopted, according to 
preference. The skirt, which is 
made over a dart-fitted five-yored 
foundation, falls in an outline of 
about four yards in the medium 
sizes. : 

A stylish skirt could be devel- 
oped by the mode in brown-and- 
white Scotch shepherd’s plaid 
tastily decorated with brown silk 
braid. Vailing, mohair, English 
suiting, serge, foulard, crépe de 
Chine, etc., are also appropriate 
for the development. 

We have pattern No. 4344 in 
seven sizes for ladies from twenty 
to thirty-two inches waist, or 
thirty-seven to fiftv-two and a 
half inches hip measure. To 
make the skirt fur a lady of 
twenty-four inches waist or for- 
tyv-one inches hip, will require 
five vards and one-half of goods 
fifty inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 1s. or 25 cents. 





> —_ 


LADIES’ SEVEN-GORED SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 320.) 
No. 4290.—This skirt is again 
shown on the first cover page and 
also at figures Nos. 99 and 
111 T in this magazine. 
Numerous and in great variety 
are the skirt designs this season, 
and the attractive one here illus- 
trated developed in beige broad- 
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cloth shows the fashionable dip that is so popular. It is 
in seven-yored style, comprising a front-gore, two gores 
at each side and two back-gores, and is smoothly fitted 


at the upper part. The skirt is shaped at the top to give 
the popular dip that is a feature of fashionable modes; this 
effect may, however, be slight or very decided, according 
to preference. Extra width allowed at the lower part 
of each side seam and arranged in a side plait induces 
a stylish flare at the foot, an essential characteristic of 
the up-to-date skirt. The mode, which may be in round 
or short-sweep length, las its fulness at the back laid in 
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an inverted box-plait and falls in an outline of about three 
yards and three-fourths in the medium sizes. 

The design will develop attractively in voile, surah, taf- 
teta, foulard, serge, homespun, vailing, English suiting, 
etc., with ribbon, braid, insertion and passementerie for 
trimming. The mode is desirable for street or ceremoni- 
ous wear, and the use for which the skirt is intended will 
decide as to the material and trimming. Mauve crépe will 
develop a handsome skirt for wear with dressy shirt- 
waists, a band of heavy écru lace 
insertion being let in at the bot- 
tom. A fashionable skirt is of 
figured rose-and-white Liberty 
satin, with bands of Russian ap- 
pliqué lace for decoration. 

We have pattern No. 4290 in 
seven sizes for ladies from twenty 
to thirty-two inches waist, or 
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4363 

LaDIESs’ TWO-PIECE SKIRT, IN CYCLING, INSTEP 
OR ROUND LENGTH, AND OVERLAPPED AND 
CLOSED AT THE LEFT SIDE. TO BE MADE 
WITH THE CONVENTIONAL OR A DECIDED DIP 


AT THE Top. (FOR SHOPPING, CYCLING, 
GOLFING, STORMY WEATHER, ETC.) 


(For Description see Page 324.) 
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thirty-seven to fifty-two and one-half 
inches hip measure. To make the 
skirt of material with figure or nap 
for a lady of twenty-four inches waist 
or forty-one inches hip, will require 
four yards and_ three-fourths fifty 
inches wide; of goods without fig- 
ure or nap, four yards in the same 
width will be needed. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 


cents, 
—___-_-—_———_——- 


LADIES’ FIVE-GORED SHEATH FLARE SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 321.) 


No. 4296.—Another development of this skirt is given at 
figure No. 96 T in this magazine. 

The dip effect at the waist in front is agreeably empha- 
sized in this attractive skirt, for the present development 
of which light-green vailing was chosen. The skirt, which 
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comprises five gores, is dart-fitted over the hips, and 
at the front and sides the adjustment is sheath-like to the 
knees, below which point the seams are well sprung to pro- 
duce pretty ripples that add much to the effectiveness of 
the mode. At the back the fulness is taken up in an under- 
folded triple box-plait that flares in fan fashion to the foot. 
The skirt may be in round or short-sweep length and in the 
round length measures about three yards and three-fourths 
at the lower edge in the medium sizes. The dip may be con- 
ventional or very decided, according to individual taste. 

Pastel-blue cloth will reproduce the mode handsomely, 
and in a skirt of this description decoration is 
hardly necessary. If, however less severity be 
liked, machine-stitched strappings of the cloth 
may overlay the seams. Venetian cloth, serge, 
covert cloth, cheviot, and yvicuna will be 
found serviceable for the skirt. 

We have pattern No. 4296 in nine sizes 
for ladies from twenty to-thirty-six inches 
waist, or thirty-seven to fifty-eight and one- 
half inches hip measure.- To make the skirt 
of material with figure or nap for a lady of 
twenty-four inches waist or forty-one inches 
hip, needs five yards and one-fourth forty-four 
inches wide; of goods without figure or nap, 
four yards and three-eighths in the same width. 
Price of pattern, 
ls. or 25 cents. 


—$ > —____— 


LADIES’ SKIRT. 


(For Iilustrations see 
Page 322.) 

No. 4354.—A dif- 
ferent view of this 
skirt is given at 
figure No. 115 T in 
this number of Tue 
DELINEATOR. 

Soft diaphanous 
materials will lend 
themselves charm- 
ingly to this effect- 
ive design, which 
is here illustrated 
developed in gray 
erépe de Chine 
over a foundation 
skirt of shell-pink 
taffeta. The skirt 
has abundant ful- 
ness and is of cir- 
cular shaping, be- 
ing seamed at the 
centre of the back. 
Rows of shirrings | 
regulate the ful- 
ness to yoke-depth 


at the top, below which the skirt falls in graceful folds to. 


the lower edge, where it measures about four yards and one- 
half in the medium sizes. The skirt introduces the popu- 
lar dip effect, which may be conventional or decided, to 
suit individual taste; it is in short-sweep length and may 
be made with or without a cluster of tucks at the bottom, 
The mode is arranged over a seven-gored foundation having 
a round yoke that extends to the depth of the shirrings. 

White point d’esprit over a foundation of sea-green satin 
surah could be employed in the development of the mode, 
and motifs of lace could be used for decoration. 

We have pattern No. 4354 in six sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty inches waist, or thirty-seven to forty-nine 
and a half inches hip measure. For a lady of twenty-four 
inches waist or forty-one inches hip,the skirt needs seven 
yards of goods thirty inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 


or 26 cents. 
———__————_——_ 


LADIES’ TWO-PIECE SKIRT. 


(For Illustrations see Page 323.) 
No. 4363.—Another illustration of this stylish skirt is 








LADIES’ YOKE CHEMISE, TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE SLEEVES. 
(For Description see this Page. ) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


given at figure No. 102 T in this number of THe DELINEATor. 

An essential garment to the woman whi inclines toward 
athleties is a skirt of proper length, and, in fact, the short 
skirt has been found so practical and comfortable for out- 
door sports that it has been adopted for shopping and for 
wear in stormy weather, etc. The design here illustrated 
is up to date in every particular and shows the fashionable 
dip at the top which is the chief feature of modish skirts. 
Tie dip may be slight or very decided, according to prefer- 
ence, and for the present development of the design brown 
covert-cloth was chosen with machine-stitching for the 
finish. The skirt is in two pieces and is of 
circular shaping with a seam at the centre of 
the back; it is overlapped and closed at the 
left side in front and at the top it is smoothly 
fitted with hip darts. It falls in pretty ripples 
below the hips, and the fulness at the back is 
arranged in an inverted box-plait. The skirt 
may be made in cycling, instep or round length, 
according to individual preference and the use 
for which it is intended, and measures in the 
round length about three vards and one-fourth 
at the lower edge in the medium sizes. 

A smart skirt could be made of blue English 
suiting and finished with straps of the mate- 
rial. Serge, homespun, cheviot, linen duek, 
khaki, ete., are also 
appropriate for the 
development. 

We have pattern 
No. 4363 in nine 


sizes for ladies 
from twenty to 
thirty-six inches 
waist, or thirty- 


seven to fifty-eight 
and a half inches 
hip measure. To 
make the skirt for 
a lady of twenty- 
four inches waist 
or forty-one inches 
hip, requires two 
vards and three- 
fourths of mate- 
rial fifty-eight in- 
ches wide. Price 
of pattern, 10d. or 
20 cents. 


—_ -2. 


LADIES’ YOKE 
CHEMISE. 


(For Dlustrations see 
this Page.) 

No. 4362.—This 
simply constructed 
chemise developed 
in fine white cambric and decorated with narrow embroid- 
ered edging may be easily duplicated by the home dress- 
maker. The front and back of the garment are joined by 
under-arm seams and have scanty gathered fulness at the 
top. The front is fancifully shaped at the upper edge, and 
both the back and front are supported by a yoke that is in 
low, rounding outline at the neck. At the lower edge, in 
the back, the yoke is straight across, while in front it is 
shaped to correspond with the upper outline of the front, 
and the closing is at the centre with buttons and button- 
holes. The chemise may be made with or without short 
sleeves, which are shaped without any fulness and are 
deepest at the shoulder. 

Fine nainsook, India lawn, long-cloth or madras com- 
bined with fancy tucking or all-over embroidery and 
embroidered edging for garniture would develop daints 
lingerie of this description. ; 

We have pattern No. 4862 in nine sizes fer ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the 
chemise for a lady of medium size, requires two yards 
and five-eighths of goods thirty-six inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. . 
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THE MARIE ANTOINETTE DIP. 







There are few women (and probably few men) who have 
not remarked the recent changes in the contoyr of the fash- 
jouable woman of to-day. The back appears to be straighter, 
with the bust a little lower and the abdomen less prominent ; 
and the waist-line, instead of being exactly horizontal. descends 
a little from the back to the front. 

While the styles of corsets in vogue until the past few 
months will admit of these results being reasonably well 
attained, the later effects in corsets ure designed especially 
for their production. It will be observed that when the 
newer styles of corsets are adjusted on the figure, the centre 
of the front appears to be straighter, and, in point of fact, is 
straishter, being a little more depressed than fornierly over 
the abdomen and less close to the body at the waist-line and 
above it. The development of this straight effect is usually 
aided by strips of the material descending diagonally from 
the sides of the front at the waist-line to the point at the 
centre of the front at the bottom. Above the waist-line the 
fronts, instead of arching inward ns formerly, take an almost 

direct line to the 
fullest part of the 
bust, leaving con- 
siderably more 
space than formerly 
forthe performance 
of the digestive 
functions and viv- 
ing an ensier, less 
compressed and 
more graceful effect 
to the fulness of 
the fisure. 

While in some of 
the new corsets the 
bust is sustained as 
high as formerly, 
in the majority of 
them it is allowed 
to assume a more 
normal and lower 
position. The later 
stvle seems to give 
more ceneral satis- 
faction among fash- 
ionable ladies, inas- 
much ag it is. har- 
monious with the 

» new effects in the 
contours. For in- 
stance, some of the 
new corsets are 
made considerably 
looser than former- 
ly at tre upper parts 
of the sides and 
paddedunderneath, 
for the purpose of 
giving still more 
pronouncedly the 
tapering effect now 
so mucha feature of 
current and forth- 
coming fashion. 

A habit recently 
adopted by a good 

many ladies. which is of some assistance in producing the 

effects referred to, is to wear their stocking supporters or 
garters attached to the front of their corsets, for which pur- 
pose Lovelties in atocking-supporters have been introduced. 

‘he term generally applied to the new lines or contours is 





ILLUSTRATION NO 1. 
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the ‘‘dip’’ or ‘* Marie Antoinette’ effect, 
this effect being more particularly notice- 
ras able in the waist or belt line of costumes 
than elsewhere, as that is the point at 
which the actual dip appearance 1s pro- 
duced. 

Now, the woman who desires to pro- 
duce in her own fivure all the special fea- 
tures of the dip effect should select a suit- 
able style of corset, or the result will not 
be quite so efficiently attained, though it 
can be reasonably well secured with the older styles. This 
is not because the corset does not materially help the result, 
but because the new shapes of garments and the new styles 
of patterns to correspond will produce the result reasonably 
well of them- 
selves, though 
better with the 
new corsets. 

In illustration 
No. 1 will be 
seen the results 
of the changes 
in fitting repre- 
sented in the 
new _ blouses, 
waists and bo- 
dices, as well as 
in the latest 
skirts, with 
which the latest 
patterns corre- 
spond. Now 
this appearance 
is not produced, 
as might be sup- 
posed, by the 
person standing 
or sitting in 
other than her 
natural attitude, 
althoughit tends 
to give the ap- 
pearance of 
greater erect- 
ness, ease and 
naturalness in 
the body than 
the shapes pre- 
viouslvin vocue, 
And yet while 
the dip effect is 
procured in 
these newer pat- 
terns, those who 
prefer the 
straivht - around 
or horizontal 
waist or belt line 
shown in figure 
No. 2 can pro- 
duce this result 
without chang- 
ing the outline of the top of the skirt; all that is necessary 
is to make the waist-line of the blouse, basque or bodice 
circular, or strnight-around. instead of dip in front. 

While, therefore. the conventional or ordinary dip, as above 
explained, is a subject of veneral admiration, possibly because 
it gives greater distinction to the figure and possibly because 
it produces a more athletic and no less craceful outline than 
formerly, the normal measurements of the body are not really 
changed at the waist-line, about the hips, or down the front 
to the waist-line. but are exactly the same as heretofore. 

If those ladies who desire to produce an effect still more 
striking than that obtained in the conventional or ordinary 
dip, for which our skirt and waist patterns are primarily 
designed, there is special provision made in the patterns 
whereby a more extreme dip effect can be produced. To 
this end the skirt patterns are perforated at the top in a more 
accentuated or curved outline, so that, by cutting the upper 
part of the patterns away at the perforations. leaving the full 
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slope of the new designs at the top of the back, the most new skirts should be adjusted with nicety, the upper part of 
approved, or, perhaps we might better say, an ultra-fashion- the back being placed in its proper position, higher than the 
able dip effect is obtained. In this way, with one pattern top of the front. Most people will think it is necessary to 
pull the top of the back up and pull the top of the 
front down, but this is not really what should be 
done. The skirt should be arranged about the 
body in the natural fashion which brings the upper 
part of the skirt at the back above the top of the 
skirtin front. As previously stated, the waist-line 
of the figure remains in the same position as always, 
but with the new skirt patterns the new outline 
shows a descent from the back to the front, brought 
about by changes in the fitting and the proper 
arrangement of the skirt over the corset. Such 
details as a careful adjustment of the skirt, or any 
of those items of good dressing which, properly 
attended to, help toward the attainment of the trim. 
natty effect so much sought after by women of 
wood taste should never be neglected. The material 
may not be of expensive character, but if pattern 
and workmanshin are good, and the garment ad 
justed properly and thought given to the little 
details, there will always be secured better effects 
than expensive material, without suitable attention 
to the minor points, can possibly produce. 

One special fact in connection with the above. 
which should not be overlooked, is that in the dip 
effect, especially as secured over the new corsets, 
the figure is made to look smailer at the waist- 
line, while in point of fact the body has more 
ease under the corset, the general result being that 
the person above and below the waist seems to be 
less constricted and yet in no wise less beautiful. 

















































FINISHING THE SKIRT. 


Those skirts which are made according to the 
top line. or edge of the skirt pattern, may be finished 
with the regulation belt, but this is preferably made 
narrow, generally one-fourth of an inch wide when 
finished. The most satisfactory method, however, 
is a finish with a cording both for this and the skirt 
with the sloping front or extreme dip, shown at 
illustration No. 4. With the latter skirt the cord- 
ine is imperative, with the former either finish 
imay be used but in illustration No. 5, is shown the 
effect with the cording, which is accomplished in 
the followirg manner: After the skirt has been 
properly fitted, a bias strip of strong silk is cut one 
inch and a quarter wide. This must be a perfect 


ILLUSTRATION No, 3. 


the desires of all classes of patrons are satis- 

fiei—both those who prefer moderation in - 
their styles and those who prefer the most 

chic appearance possible. Consequently, if 

a lady purchases a pattern with the intention 

of having the extreme dip and changes her 

mind when she gets home, she can use the 

same pattern to bring about the appearance 

she wants; and vice versa. 

In illustration No, 3 will be seen the more 
accentuated or extreme dip effect as devel- 
oped in the dip blouse or waist, and the dip 
skirt, when both are on the figure. 

It must be remembered that the new styles x yo : 
of skirts, in being adjusted over the corset, ILLUSTRATION No. 4. ILLUSTRATION NO. 
should not be arranged with so little regari 
for position as many do arrange the older 
styles of skirts. Want of attention, even with the best bias, and an old-fashioned cording made by using a medium- 
made skirt developed by either the older or later stvle of sized cable cord. In covering the cord allow a seam of 
pattern, will detract from the result that can and should = one-quarter of an inch beyond the running stitches on one 
be conveniently attained. To be entirely satisfactory, the side; this will leave a much wider seam on,the other edge, 
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eyes, as directed in this department for April, where full 
instruction was given for the various methods employed in 
making and finishing the latest and most fashionable skirts. 


as seen in illustration No. 6. In basting, be very care- 
ful not to stretch either the top of the skirt or the cording. 
If the skirt is stretched, it will not cling properly to the 


figure, but stand out at the top in a very ungraceful manner. 
If the cording is 
stretched. it will not 
fit when turned over; 
therefore, it cannot be 
properly finished on 
the skirt, nor can the 
skirt be properly worn 
(particularly over a 
short basque) without 
a manifestation of ap- 
parel which should not be visible. Baste the skirt and 
cording together by placing the side having the narrow 
seam of silk, against the rizht side of the skirt with the cord- 
ing toward the bottom —illustration No. 7,—and having the 








ILLUSTRATION No. 7. 


line of running stitches three-eighths of an inch 
below the top of the skirt. Baste this carefully, 
after which sew it to the skirt by hand, using 
back stitches directly on top of the previous row 
of stitches. This can never be as nicely accom- 
plished by machine, and where good work is looked for the 
cording is always sewed on by hand. Turn the skirt over on 
the line of stitching, so that the cording just forms the heading. 
None of the stitches should show here, and if the work is 
properly executed. the cord will be snugly encased and the 
top of the skirt roll slightly. With the right side of the skirt 
toward the worker, baste along the top just below the cording 
(Illustration No. 8). Turn on the wrong side, turn in the 
edge of the silk one-quarter of an inch and hem carefully to 
the lining. Stretch the bias silk slightly where necessary at 
the curves, and be careful not to take the stitches through to 
the outside. The finished effect is shown in illustration No. 9. 
Many simply face the top of the skirt with a bias facing; in 
this case cut the silk the same width as directed, ora trifle 
narrower, place the facing on the right side of the skirt and 
stitch a three-eighths inch seam, turn over on the wrong side, 
keeping the joining directly on top. and baste: to hold this 
firmly in position will necessitate a row of machine-stitching 
directly below the edge. Turn in the remaining edge of the 
facing one-quarter of an inch and hem carefully, as directed 
for the cording. This is a very neat finish, but is more 
liable to stretch or pull out of position, and after a while the 
skirt will be entirely too large around the top. The cording 
is the stronger finish and better in every way, as it will not 
need replenishing so frequently, therefore, it is particularly 
advised. Finish the placket and closing with hooks and 


THE BUTTON-HOLE CUTTER.—Among the many 
minor conveniences which have of late done much toward 
lightening the labors of the seamstress none has been of 
greater practical benefit than the button-hole cutter. Our 





ILLUSTRATION No. 6. 


All the new basques, beginning with September, are fitted 
with the waist-line in 
the natural position, 
although apparently 
one inch longer in 
front and a little 
shorter in back, with 
the darts just a trifle 
lower than heretofore. 
As the new-shaped 
corset has not been 
adopted by the majority as yet, this will give to the figure 
more of the graceful new dip effect than the pattern, form- 
erly used, even if the old-style corset is worn. However, for 


‘those who are wearing the low-bust, straight-front corset, we 


have especially issued a staple basque, or waist lining, or 
foundation pattern, No. 4342, which is in 9 sizes from thirty 
to forty-six inches, bust measure and costs 10d. or 20 cents ; 
but this should not be adopted except with the very low-bust 
corset. In this pattern the straight effect is given over the 
stomach, and the bust being so much lower, the darts at the 

- top are low- 
ered accord- 
ingly — that 
is, they are 
about one 
inch shorter 
than those in 
our regular 
basques; 
thus adding 
the effect of 
the erect 
form. The 
lower edge 
is perforated 
for the con- 
venience of 
those who 
desire the 
basque 
shorter for 
wear with 
the skirt 





ILLUSTRATION No. 9. 


having the conventional dip, as well as for those who wish 
the extreme dip in the skirt. A. L. GORMAN. 


new cutter is made of the best steel, is reliable and may be 
very quickly and easily adjusted to cut any size of button- 
hole desired. It costs ls. or 25 cents. 

THe Borrerick Pussiisnina Co; (Limited). 
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FicurE No. 123T.—MISSES' TOILETTE. 
(For Illustration see this Page. ) , 


Figure No. 123 T.—This consists of a Misses’ waist and 
skirt. The waist pattern, which is No. 4310 and costs 10d. 


or 20 cents, is in five sizes 
for misses from thirteen to 
seventeen years of age, and 
is differently pictured on 
page 339. The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 4338 and costs 
lod. or 20 cents, is in six 
sizes from twelve to seven- 
teen years of age and may 
be seen again on page 340. 

It would be difficult to 
find a toilette more suited 
to young girls than the one 
here pictured made of blue 
vailing. The waist has a 
square yoke of all-over 
white lace outlined by mi- 
tred bands of dark velvet 
that harmonizes in color 
with the belt and ribbon 
decoration. The right band 
is continued down the left 
side of the full, pouching 
front, and small, fancy but- 
tons supply a decorative 
touch. The waist has only 
slight gathered fulness in 
the lower part of the back, 
where it is closed, and a 
double sectional bertha of 
circular shaping, contributes 
to the becoming results. 
Rippling circular cuffs com- 
plete the close two-seam 
sleeves, and a fancy stand- 
ing collar finishes the neck. 

The skirt is a five-gored 
mode distinguished by two 
narrow circular ruffles. It 
has an inverted box-plait at 
the back. 

A serviceable toilette for 
general wear could be de- 
veloped in this style of serge 
with tucked silk for the 
yoke. Cashmere, Henrietta, 
brilliantine, ete., may also 
be used with lace appliqué, 
ribbon or braid for orna- 
mentation. 


ee 


Fiacures Nos. 124 T. 125T, 
126T, 127T ann 128T.— 
EARLY AUTUMN DE- 
SIGNS FOR MISSES AND 

CHILDREN. 

(For Illustrations see Page 329.) 
Ficure No. 124 T.—Gir.s’ 

Dress.—This illustrates a 
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Figure No. 123T.—This illustrates Misses’ ToILetre.—The patterns 
are Misses’ Waist No. 4310, price 10d. or 20 cents; and 
Skirt No. 4338, price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


Girls’ frock. The pattern, which is No. 4289 and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for girls from five to twelve 
years of age. and is also pictured on page 334. 

The waist of the dress here portrayed made in a combi- 
nation of green serge, pink silk and all-over lace is in 
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Russian style and has slight gath- 
ered fulness at the back, where it 
is closed. It is shaped to reveal a 
smooth, round yoke at the front 
and back, and the fronts puff out 
prettily and overlap in Russian 
style, the overlapping edge being 
scolloped and ornamented with 
three buttons. A scolloped ber- 
tha and flare cuffs are becoming 
features of the mode, which has two-seam sleeves and a 
plain standing collar. The four-gored skirt is gathered at 
the back and depends from the waist. 

Light-weight woolens of standard or novelty weave will 
develop attractive dresses by the mode with plain or fancy 
tucking for the. yoke, and 
braid, ribbon or appliqué 
lace for decoration. 





Figure No. 125 T.—Lirtie 
Girts’ YoKe Dress.—This 
shows a Little Giris’ dress. 
The pattern, which is No. 
4299 and costs 7d. or 15 
cents, is in seven sizes for 
children from one-half to 
six wears of age and may be 
seen on page 343. 

This dress is appropriate 
for either Jittle girls or boys 
and is here pictured devel- 
oped in a combination of 
all-over lace and white 
China silk, with ribbon-run 
insertion for decoration. 
The dress has pretty fulness 
at the front and back and 
is shaped to accommodate 
a square yoke which is com- 
pleted with a narrow band. 
A short-waisted appearance 
is induced by the arrange- 
ment of a ribbon sash, which 
is drawn up close under the 
arms and bowed at the back. 
The sleeves are in full bishop 
style with narrow bands. 

Nainsook, dimity, lawn, 
cashmere, Lansdowne, etc., 
may be associated with plain 
or fancy tucking in the re- 
production of the dress. 





Figure No, 126 T.— Missss’ 
Dressy ToiLetre.—This com- 
prises a Misses’ Eton jacket 
and skirt. The jacket pat- 
tern, which is No. 4320 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in 
six sizes for misses from 
twelve to seventeen years of 
age and is differently pic- 
tured on page 338. The 
skirt pattern, which is No. 
3946 and costs 10d. or 20 
cents, is in seven sizes from 
ten to sixteen years of age. 

Changeable red and green 
and plain black taffeta were 
combined in the present de- 
velopment of the toilette, 
and buttons, braid and black 
velvet ribbon supply the 
effective decoration. The 
jacket is anew Eton mode, 
possessing novel and becom- 
ing features in the attached vest-facings and smooth shaw!- 
collar. The back is notched at the centre and the jacket 
reaches to the waist-line at the sides and back, and deepens 
slightly at the front to give the fashionable long-waisted 

(Descriptions Continued on Page 332.) © 
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(Descriptions Continued from Page 328.) 
effect. Slight fulness appears at top of the two-seam sleeves. 

A box-plaited gore at the back is a conspicuous feature 
of the circular skirt. 

A stylish tuilette for general wear could be developed in 
English suiting. Whipcord, homespun, serge, etc., are also 
appropriate for reproducing the mode, and stitched bands 
of satin or any favored garniture may be used. 





Fiecre No. 127 T.—Litrte Bors’ Box-Pvaitrep Coat.-- 
This illustrates a Little Boys’ coat. The pattern, which is 
No. 4328 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in five sizes for 
children from two to six years of age, and may be again 
seen on page 347. 

This box-plaited cout is a becoming style for both little 
boys and girls and is here stylishly developed in steel-blue 
cloth. The back is distinguished by two box-plaits and a 
box-plait is also laid in each front, the closing being made 
under the plait at the right side. The sailor collar falls 
deep and square at the back and its stole ends are secured 
under the folds of the plaits. A frill of heavy lace gives 
dainty decora- 
tion to the col- 
lar, and = ma- 
chine - stitching 
supplies the fin- 
ish. The sleeves 
are in two-seam 
style, and a 
standing collar 
coinpletes the 
neck. A white 
leather belt 
passed through 
straps secured 
at the side 
seams is a be- 
coming acces- 
sory. 

A stylish coat 
could be devel- 
oped by the de- 
sign of brillian- 
tine. Serge, 
cheviot, etc.,are 
also appropriate 
materials, and 
the sailor collar 
may be of a con- 
trasting color 
and ornament- 
ed with braid. 





FiavrE No. 
128 T.—G1RLs’ 
AFTERNOON 
Dress.—This 
pictures a Girls’ 
dress. The pat- 
tern, which is 
No. 4830 and 
costs 10d. or 20 
cents, is in eight 
sizes for girls from five to twelve years of age and is again 
shown on page 336. 

This stylish dress is simple and girlish in design and is 
here pictured made of blue challis figured in black with a 
neat decoration of black velvet ribbon. The dress has a 
blouse body that puffs out prettily all round and is distin- 
guished both at the front and back by a cluster of tucks at 
the shoulders. Wristbands complete the full bishop sleeves, 
and a standing collar is at the neck. The blouse is closed 
with hooks and eyes at the back. 

Two circular ruffles that ripple attractively are arranged 
about the bottom of the separate five-gored skirt, which 
has its falness at the back regulated by gathers. A ribbon 
belt ornamented with rosettes is worn. 

The mode is appropriate for development in cotton or 
woolen fabrics, and braid, ribbon and insertion are desira- 
ble zarnitures. A serviceable little dress for school wear is of 
red cashmere with black satin baby ribbon for decoration. 





MISSES’ COSTUME: CONSISTING OF A WAIST WITH ROUND-YOKE AND “1850 SLEEVES, AND HAVING 
AN OPENING AT THE LEFT SIDE THAT. MAY BE CLOSED OR MAY DISCLOSE A CONTRASTING MATERIAL; 
AND A SEVEN-GORED SKIRT HAVING A PLAIT aT THE LOWER PART OF EACH FRONT AND SIDE 

SEAM AND AN INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK. 


(For Description see Page 334.) 
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Figures Nos. 129 T, 130T, 131 T, 132T anpb 133 T.— ATTRACT- 
IVé STYLES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 330.) 


Fieurse No. 129 T.—Greis’ Yors Dress.—This pictures a 
Girls’ dress. The pattern, which is No. 4313 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in ten sizes for girls from three to 
twelve years of age, and is also shown on page 3385. 

This dress is one of the popular Russian modes and is 
simply developed in dark-blue chambray, with joined rows 
of white insertion for the yoke and collar and embroidered 
chambray edging and a ribbon bow for decoration. The 
smooth bertha is in two sections and forms a becoming 
frame for the yoke, which is in rounding outline both at 
the front and back. The body is extended to form the 
skirt and has its fulness at the front disposed in tucks at 
each side of a box-plait. The back is smooth at the top 
but has underfolded plaited fulness in the skirt portion. 
A belt passed through straps secured at the side seams and 
having the ends lapped below the tucks at the front in- 
creases the long-waisted appearance that is a feature of 

Russian modes. 
Straight cuffs 
finish the one- 
sem bishop 
sleeves. 

Gingham, 
duck,  flanne!, 
piqué, serge and 
Various other 
woolen fabrics 
will reproduce 
the design sat- 
isfactorily. 





Fictre No. 
130 T. — Misses’ 
AFTERNOON To!- 


\ 
\ 


i} BN LETTE.—T his 
s \ | embraces a 
IX \ Misses’ — waist 
\ SS and skirt. The 
ASG Waist pattern, 
ASS which is No. 


4365 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, 
is in seven sizes 
for misses from 
ten to sixteen 
years of age, 
and is again pic- 
tured on page 
839. The skirt 
attern, which 
is No. 4338 and 
costs 10d. or 
20 cents, is in 
six sizes from 
twelve to sev- 
enteen years of 
age, and is dif- 
ferently pictur- 
ed on page 340. 

Striped cotton faille and all-over Jace were here united 
in this stylish toilette. The yoke-waist is a simple and 
becoming mode for misses and is sometimes called the 
Baby waist. The full front and full backs are gathered to 
form frill headings and lap over the yoke, which is in 
square outline and topped by a standing collar. Bands of 
ribbon cross the shoulders in strap effect and a dainty rib- 
bon rosette is tacked over each end. Flare cuffs give a 
fancy touch to the close-fitting sleeves, and a ribbon belt is 
worn, 

The five-gored skirt has an inverted box-plait at the back, 
and a bias circular ruffle at the foot relieves it of severe 
plainness. The pattern provides for two ruffles, but in this 
instance the upper one was omitted. 

Silk or cotton fonlard would develop the toilette attract- 
ively with fancy tucking for the yoke. 
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Fievure No. 131 T.—Grrts’ Russtan Dress.—This shows a 
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Girls’ dress. The pattern, which is No. 4297 and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for girls from five to twelve 
years of age and is also pictured on page 334. 

The Russian modes are always liked for growing yvirls, 
and the pretty, new design here pictured is shown in a 


stylish development of white brilliantine in combination 
The 


with blue silk, and small buttons afford decoration. 
blouse droops slightly all round with pretty 
fulness and is closed invisibly at the left 
side in front. The back is plain at the top, 
while the fronts show tucked and gathered 
fulness, The sleeves are comfortably full 
and completed with wristbands, «nd a 
standing collar finishes the neck. Straps 
cover the shoulder seats. 

The two-piece skirt is of circular shaping 
and lapped to correspond with the blouse. 
It is slightly gathered at the top and has an 
inverted box-plait at the back. 

Striped Galatea, serge and similar fabrics 
will develop serviceable dresses of this de- 
scription. 





ligurE No. 182 T.—Lirrie Girrs’ Dress. 
This illustrates 
a Little Girls’ 
dress, The pat- 
tern, which is 
No. 4808 and 
costs 10d. or 20 
cents, isinseven 
sizes for little 
virls from three 
to nine years of 
age, and may be 
again seen on 
page 342, 

The effect of 
a guimpe is here 
induced in the 
becoming little 
frock by the use 
of contrasting 


material for 
the yoke and 
sleeves. Pink 


challis and soft 
white India silk 
were the fab- 
rics associated, 


with narrow 

black baby rib- PIO EP Rat 

bon and frills of PIU Tf a Yeh ETN maps OE 

lace for orna- ODRALALINAAL ps 
mentation. A OVI een 


scolloped _ ber- 
tha frames the 
round yoke, 
which is fin- 
ished with a 
standing collar, 
and the front 
and backs of the waist show gathered fulness. The sleeves 
are in comfortable bishop style and the full, straight skirt 
is supported by the waist, an applied belt concealing the 
joining. A ribbon sash is worn. 

Cashmere, Lansdowne, vailing, lawn, dimity and other 
washable fabrics may be appropriately selected for the 
dress. 





Figure No. 133 T.—Misses’ CostuMe.—This represents a 
Misses’ costume. The pattern, which is No. 4831 and 
costs 1s, or 25 cents, is in five sizes for misses from thir- 
teen to seventeen years of age, and is differently shown 
on page 332. 

Foulard has never been more fashionable than at the 
present time, and the costume here shown developed in 
this material will prove particularly serviceable for wear 
during the early Autumn days. Red foulard showing a 
white tracery design, white silk tucking and black velvet 
were combined in the present instance, and black velvet 











MISSES’ COSTUME, WITH SEPARATE FIVE-CGiORED SKIRT. 
AND WITH SHORT OR FULL-LENGTH SLEEVES.) 


(For Des:ription see Page 335.) 
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ribbon supplies decoration. The round yoke and “1850” 
sleeves are features of the waist, which opens ut the left 
side in front to disclose a full portion of the tucking. The 
waist pouches in front and the yoke is outlined by shaped 
straps that cross on the shoulders. A high stock finishes 
the neck, and the upper sleeve is reversed in cult effect at 
the elbow. Wristbands of plain white silk complete the 
bishop under-sleeves. If preferred, the 
fronts nay be lapped and closed, the pat- 
tern providing for both effeets, 

The skirt is in seven-gored style and in- 
troduces a plait at the lower part of each 
front and side seam and an inverted box- 
plait at the back. Pointed straps cover the 
seams at the front and sides and add to the 
attractiveness of the mode. The skirt flares 
stylishly toward the foot, and is smoothly 
adjusted over the hips. 

Combinations of all-over lace, mull, point 
(esprit or lawn and soft woolen fabries 
inay be successfully employed by the mode, 
with appliqué lace or ribbon crranged in any 
pretty manner 
for garniture. 
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FIGURES Nos. 
134T,135T,136T, 
137 T AND 
138 T.—OUT- 
DOOR STYLES 
FOR MISSES 
AND LITTLE 
FOLKS. 


(For lllustrations 
see Page 331.) 


Ficgtre No. 

134T.—Girus’ 

\ Lone Box- 
we Coat.—This 
\X portrays a Girls’ 
iN coat. The pat- 
\ tern, which is 
No. 4350 and 
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eosts 10d. or 20 
cents, is in ten 
sizes for girls 
from three to 
twelve years of 
age and is also 
pictured on 
page 338. 

This garment 
offers thorough 
protection to 
the wearer and 
is here shown 
stylishly devel- 
oped in light 
cloth, with self- 
strappings for decoration. The large cape-coflar is of cir- 
cular shaping and is prettily scolloped; it overlaps with the 
double-breasted fronts which are closed with button-holes 
and large pearl buttons. Scolloped turn-back cuffs com- 
plete the two-seam sleeves, and a rolling collar shaped to 
correspond finishes the neck. Inserted side pockets in the 
fronts are completed with square laps. 

Venetian cloth, English Oxford, cheviot, tweed. camel’s- 
hair, etc., are suitable for the mode. A bright silk lining 
would add to the attractiveness of the development. 
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(TO BE MADE WITH HIGH OR LOW NECK 





Figure No, 185 T.—Littrte Girrs’ Rvsstan Dress.—This 
illustrates a Little Girls’ dress. The pattern, which is No. 
4988 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in seven sizes for children 
from three to nine years of age, and nay be seen again on 
page 343. 

Lace appliqué and plaitings are prettily employed as gar- 
nitures for the little Russian dress here developed in navy- 
blue lady’s-cloth, The long-waisted body is cut low at the 
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top to expose a shield and is in fancy outline at the upper 
and front edges; it supports the rippling, circular skirt, 
that closes at the left side, and the joining is concealed by 
a belt. Fancy turn-back cuffs complete the one-piece 
sleeves, and the shield is topped by a standing collar. 

The dress is appropriate for either little girls or boys and 
inay be developed in serge. flannel, velveteen or any appro- 
priate material, with braid, edging, insertion or any pre- 
ferred decoration. 





Ficure No. 136 T.—Misses’ AFTerRNoon ToILette.—This 
comprises a Misses’ box-coat and skirt. ' The coat pattern, 
which is No. 4367 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in six sizes 
for misses from twelve to seventeen years of age, and is 
differently pictured on page 337. The skirt pattern, which 
is No. 4338 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in six sizes from 
twelve to seventeen years of age, and is again shown on 
page 3-40. 

A jaunty box-coat developed in mode cloth and a skirt 
of figured silk are illustrated at this figure. The coat shows 
the loose adjustment characteristic of the box styles and is 
closed in a tly. The rolling collar reverses the fronts in 
lapels, and the mode has close-fitting two-seam sleeves 
and inserted side-pockets completed with laps. Machine- 
stitching supplies the finish. 

a skirt is fully described at figures Nos. 123 T and 
130 1. 

The coat may be developed in any of the smooth-faced 
coatings, and the skirt in silk or woolen fabrics. 





Ficture No, 137 T.—LittLe (aris’ Loxe Coat.—This 
pictures a Little Girls’ coat. The pattern, which is No. 
4345 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is 1n seven sizes for chil- 
dren from two to eight years of age, and ix also shown on 
page 344. 

A Cardinal cape is the distinguishing characteristic of 
this comfortable long coat. The mode is desirable for 
either little girls or boys and is developed in light smooth- 
faced cloth with buttons and self-strappings for decoration. 
The coat has a tuckel body that gives support to the cir- 
cular skirt which is Jaid in two box-plaits at the back. 
The cape which is hollowed out at the neck and arranged 
on the coat at shallow yoke depth, is wide apart at the 
front so as to disclose the tucks in the body. Fancy turn- 


over portions ornament the standing collar, and the sleeves 
are given a pretty teuch by similarly shaped turn-back 
cuffs. 


A belt of panne closed with a fancy clasp is worn. 


zz. 
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GIRLS’ DRESS: CONSISTING OF A RUSSIAN WAIST AND A FOUR-GORED 
SKIRT. 

(For Description see Page 335.) 





A handsome little coat could be made in this style of 
velveteen, while for serviceable wear serge, cheviot, etc. 
will prove desirable. The cape may have a fancy silk lining. 





Fieure No. 138 T.—Misses° Tortetre.—This illustrates a 
Misses’ cape and skitt. The cape pattern, which is No. 
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4359 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in six sizes from six to 
sixteen years of age, and is differently pictured on page 
336. The skirt pattern. which is No. 4827 and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents, is in five sizes from thirteen to seventeen years 
of age, and is also shown on page 3841. 

For general or golfing wear the cape here illustrated is 
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GIRLS’ RUSSIAN DRESS: CONSISTING OF A BLOUSE, CLOSED AT THE LEFT 

SIDE AND TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT A LINING; AND A Two- 

PIECE SKIRT LAPPED TO CORRESPOND WITH THE BLOUSE, GATHERED 

AT THE TOP, AND HAVING AN INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK. 
(For Description see Page 335.) 





the mode par ercellence, while tho skirt forming part of the 
toilette is appropriate for dressy or ordinary occasions. 
Double-faced cloth was selected for the cape, the plain 
reverse side appearing in the hood, which is a becoming 
feature of the design. The cape is of circular shaping and 
has a fancy tlare collar. Suspending straps are provided 
for the comfortable adjustment of the cape, and the closing 
is accomplished with buttons and pointed straps. A turn- 
down military collar may replace the flare collar. 

The skirt consists of seven gores and flares decidedly at 
the foot. Below the knee the seams are well sprung to 
produce stylish flutes, and the mode is smoothly adjusted 
over the hips. Jt has an underfolded box-plait at the back 
and is here developed in cashmere. 

Broadcloth, serge and rain-proof materials are particu- 
larly appropriate for the cape, which may have a silk lining 
if desired. Foulard and other soft silks, vailing, etc., will 
develop the skirt satisfactorily, and a decoration of braid, 
ribbon, insertion or appliqué added, if liked, 
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MISSES’ COSTU ME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 332.) 


No. 4331.—By referring to figure No. 1383T in this maga- 
zine this costume is again represented. 

A combination of pale-blue albatross, white chiffon, 
fancy tucking und blue silk was here employed in repro- 
ducing this stylish and effective costume and ribbon. and 
appliqué lace contribute dainty decoration. The waist has 
a smooth, round yoke and ‘+ 1850” sleeves, and the fronts 
separate at the left side to disclose a full ornamental sec- 
tion of chiffon. The ornamental section may be omitted 
und the fronts lapped and closed, if preferred. The back 
is smooth at the top but has plaited fulness at the bottom 
and the right front puffs out with becoming gathered ful- 
ness. Straps with pointed, flaring ends that cross on the 
shoulders outline the yoke, which is closed at the left side. 
The sleeve consists of a one-seam upper portion that ex- 
tends only to the elbow where it is covareail! in pointed cuff 
effect, and a full under portion, which reaches to the shoul- 
der and is completed with a narrow wristband. A standing 
collar is at the neck, and a ribbon belt encircles the waist. 
The pattern provides for a dart-titted body-lining. 

The seven-gored skirt has an underfolded side plait at 
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the lower part of each front and side seain and an inverted 
box-plait at the back. The front and side seams are con- 
cealed by straps that terminate in points at the top of the 
plaits. The skirt in the middle sizes measures about two 
and one-half yards round at the bottom. 

The costume may be satisfactorily developed in foulard or 
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4313 
Grr_s' DREss, IN RUSSIAN STYLE. 
(For Description see Page 336.) 


India silk, vailing, cashmere and similar fabrics, combined 
with all-over lace or plain silk decorated with lace appliqué. 
A very dainty development of the costume unites mode vail- 
ing and white silk mull with black velvet ribbon and écru 
lace appliqué for decoration. 

We have pattern No. 4331 in five sizes for misses from 
thirteen to seventeen years of age. To make the costume 
for a miss of thirteen years, will require four yards of 
material thirty-six inches wide, witl a yard and three- 
fourths of fancy tucking twenty inches wide for the 
yoke, collar, wristbands and under-sleeves, and three- 
eighths of a yard of chiffon forty-five inches wide for 
the full ornamental section, and one-fourth of a yard 
of silk twenty inches wide, for facing the reversed por- 
tions of the upper sleeves. Price of pat- 
tern, ls. or 25 cents. 


—_—_ <> _____—___ 


MISSKS’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page $33.) 


No. 4857.—Narrow black velvet ribbon 
and self ruffles embellish this simple and 
stylish costume developed in blue Lans- 
downe. The waist is perfectly smooth at 
the top, but has fulness at the bottom drawn 
down close in overlapping plaits at the back 
and regulated by shirrings at the front. It 
pouches slightly in front and may be made 
with high or low neck and with short puff or full-length 
two-seam sleeves. The short sleeve is finished with a nar- 
row band to which is attached a deep frill that falls with 
pretty fulness about the arm. Two ruffles of different 
width are arranged on the waist at round yoke depth, and 
astanding collar completes the neck. The waist is arranged 
over a dart-fitted lining and is closed at the back. 

The five-gored skirt is of graceful shaping and has its 
fulness at the back laid in an underfolded box-plait that 
flares toward the foot where the skirt in the middle sizes 
measures about two yards and one-half. Three ribbon- 
edged ruffles trim the bottom of the skirt and contribute to 
the attractiveness of the development. 

Challis, cashmere, vailing and other soft woolens, as well 
as silk and cotton fabrics will reproduce the mode satis- 
factorily and braid or insertion may replace the ribbon as 
& garniture. 

We have pattern No. 4857 in six sizes for misses from 
twelve to seventeen years of age. To make the costume 
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for a iniss of twelve years, requires two yards and three- 
fourths of material forty-four inches wide. Price of pat- 


tern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
ee > ----- 


GIRLS’ DRESs. 
' (For Illustrations see Page 334.) 


No. 4289.— At figure No. 124 T in this magazine this dress 
may be seen differently made up. 

A waist in Russian style characterizes this dress here 
shown developed in gray nun’s-vailing and blue velvet, 
with large buttons and narrow, blue fancy braid for deco- 
ration. The fronts and backs of the waist are gathered at 
the bottom and are shaped low to display a smooth, round 
yoke that is arranged on a dart-fitted body-lining. The 
fronts are prettily scolloped and overlap in Russian 
fashion. and the closing of the waist is made at the centre 
of the back. A pretty feature of the mode is the smooth, 
scolloped bertha which is in two sections and flares becom- 
ingly in front. The collar is in standing style and the 
sleeves are of the close-fitting, two-seain order finished with 
scolloped cuffs. The four-gored skirt is supported by the 
waist and has the fulness in the back-breadth collected in - 
gathers at the top; a narrow crush belt and bow of blue 
velvet conceals the joining. 

Serge. cheviot, shepherd’s plaid, cloth, gingham, madras, 
chambray, etc., are appropriate for the development. A 
stylish und serviceable dress could be made of blue Henri- 
etta and bias bands of blue-and-white polka-dotted taffeta 
could be employed for the decoration. 

We have pattern No. 4289 in eight sizes for girls from 
five to twelve years of age. To make the dress for a girl 
of nine years, requires two yards and one-fourth of goods 
forty-four inches wide, with three-fourths of a yard of 
velvet twenty inches wide, for the collar, yoke and a belt 
with bow. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—————_— > 





GIRLS' RUSSIAN DREss. 
(For Illustrations see Page 234.) 


No. 4297.—At figure No. 131 T in this number of Tue 
De ineaTor this dress is again represented. 

The Russian dress is a becoming mode for growing girls 
and is here pictured in a combination of plain cream-white 
and white polka-dotted blue French flannel. The blouse 
has pretty fulness in the fronts taken up in tucks for a 


4324 
GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH BERTHA: TO BE MADE WITK HIGH OR SQUARE 
NECK, AND WITH FULL-LENGTH OR SHORT SLEEVES. 
(For Description see Page 3386.) 


short depth at the shoulders and regulated by gathers at the 
neck and waist-line. The back has gathered fulness at the 
waist-line only and with the fronts droops slightly over an 
applied belt. The blouse is closed at the left side in front 
and is provided with a dart-fitted lining, the use of which 
is optional. A standing collar having a poifted overlap- 
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ping end finishes the neck, and the full-length bishop 
sleeves are completed with narrow wristbands. Straps 
cover the shoulder seams. 

The separate two-piece skirt is of circular shaping and 
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4330 
GIRLS’ DRESS, HAVING A BLOUSE BODY AND A Frve-GORED SKIRT WITH 


CIRCULAR RUFFLES. (TO BE MADE WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE BODY-LINING.) 


(For Description see Page 337 ) 


is lapped and closed to correspond with the blouse. It is 
gathered at the top and has an inverted box-plait at the back. 

Attractive school dresses could be made in this style of 
serge, homespun, cashmere, figured or plain challis, light- 
weight suitings, etc., with braid, ribbon or bands of con- 
trasting material for decoration. While 2 combination of 
fabrics or colors is best suited to the mode, one material 
may be used throughout, if liked, and braid or bands of 
ribbon used to trim. 

We have pattern No. 4297 in eight sizes for girls from 
five to twelve vears of age. To make the dress for a gir! of 
nine yeais, requires three yards and five-eighths of plain 
white flannel twenty-seven inches wide, 
with three-fourths of a yard of dotted 
blue flannel in the same width, for the 
collar, straps, wristbands, a belt and 
for bands to trim. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 


sa id eS as 
GIRLS’ DRESS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 335.) 


No. 4313. —Another illustration of this 
dress is given at figure No. 129 T in this 
number of Tar DELINEATOR. 

This comfortable and attractive frock 
is here illustrated effectively developed 
in white piqué associated with white 
tucking, and insertion and embroidered 
edging supply decoration. It has a 
round yoke which supports the full 
front and plain backs and is outlined by 
a smooth sectional bertha that has tap- 
ering ends which overlap at the left 
side in front. The front has its fulness 
arranged in a box-plait at the centre be- 
tween backwurd-turning tucks that ter- 
minate at the waist, the resulting ful- 
ness falling prettily into the skirt. The 
dress is closed at the centre of the Lack, 
and below the closing extra width is al- 
lowed and arranged in an under box-pluit. 
Under-folded side plaits are introduced at the side seams 
below the waist-line and contribute pretty fulness to the 
skirt. Straps are tacked to the side seams at the waist, and 
a belt, that holds the frock in comfortably close, is slipped 





MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ CIRCULAR CAPE, WITH 
DARTS ON THE SHOULDERS. (TO BE 
MADE IN EITHER OF TWO LENGTHS, 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE HOOD, AND WITH 
A SCOLLOPED OR PLAIN FLARE COLLAR 
OR A TURN-DOWN MILITARY COLLAR.) 

OR GOLFING WEAR. 


(For Description see Page 337.) 


FoR GENERAL 


THE DELINEATOR. 


through them, the ends being crossed and secured invisibly 
at the centre in front. The sleeves are in fall, one-seam 
bishop style finished with straight cuffs and a plain, stand- 
ing collar gives completion to this pretty dress. 

A stylish frock could be developed in blue mohair with 
all-over lace for the yoke and lace appliqué for the decora- 
tion, Cashmere, challis, hinen, ete.. are.also appropriate 
for the development of the mode and the decoration may 
be simple or claborate to suit individual taste. <A very 
serviceable dress for wear in the cool autumn days in the 
mountains is of white serge with bands of scarlet serze. 

We have pattern No. 4313 in ten sizes for girls from 
three to twelve years of age. To make the dress for a girl 
of nine years, requires four yards and an eighth of goods 
twenty-seven inches wide, with three-eighths of a yard of 
tucking twenty inches wide for the yoke and collar, and a 
yard and an eighth of insertion an inch and a half wide 
to cover the belt. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


GIRLS DRESS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 335.) 


No. 4824.—A square bertha is a becoming feature of 
this stylish frock, which is pictured made of blue ging- 
ham, with an attractive garniture of fancy white braid. 
The waist has pretty gathered fulness at the front and 
back and may be made with a high or square neck and 
with full-length or short puff sleeves. It has a dart-fitted 
lining, and when a high neck is desired a square yoke is 
used. The yoke is outlined by the smooth bertha, and 
a standing collar completes the neck. Narrow bands 
complete the puff sleeves, and an applied belt conceals the 
joining of the waist and full straight skirt. 

Dainty dresses may be made in this style of dimity. 
organdy, point d’esprit, cashmere, Lansdowne, vailing and 
similar fabrics. The bertha could be of all-over lace or 
embroidery, and the yoke of fancy tucking. 

For dancing schvol the mude will make up daintily in 
yellow mull 
showing an 
embroidered 
lower in 
white, and a 
ribbon 
may be worn. 
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We have pattern No. 4324 in eight sizes for girls from 
five to twelve years of age. To make tlie dress fora girl of 
nine years, requires three yards and seven-eighths of goods 
thirty inches wide. Price of, pattern, ,10d. or 20 cents. 
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FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1900. 


GIRLS’ DRESS. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 336.) 


No. 4380.—A different development of this dress is 
shown at figure No. 128 T in this number of Tue DetinearTor. 

Pastel-blue albatross trimmed with fancy braid was 
selected for the present development of this pretty frock 
which has a blouse body tucked at each shoulder for a 
short distance both back and front below which the fulness 
blouses all round and is drawn in at the waist by gathers. 
The full one-piece sleeves are completed with cuffs, and a 
standing collar is at the neck. The body closes at the back 
and may be made with or without a fitted lining. 

The separate skirt is five-gored and is fitted over the hips 
and at the front by darts, and at the back gathers take up 
the fulness. Two circular ruffles that ripple at the lower 
edve cive a fluffy finish to the skirt and a crush belt of rib- 
bon with rosettes encircles the waist. 

Vailing or Lansdowne will reproduce the mode attrac- 
tively and lace appliqué, braid or ruchings of ribbon will 
provide suitable garniture. A dainty little wash dress was 
of striped pink and white chambray with insertion for 
trimming. With it were worn a stock and belt of white 
ribbon. 

We have pattern No. 4330 in eight sizes for girls from 
five to twelve years of age. To make the dress for a girl 
of nine years, requires three yards and three-fourths of 
goods forty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 


cents. 
———_—_— 


MISSES’ OR. GIRLS’ CIRCULAR CAPE. 


(For Illustrations see Page 336.) 
No, 4359,—-A different development of this cape may be 
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Misses’ on Ginis’ EMPrre LONG CoaT, WITH SQUARE YOKE. (TO BE MADE WITH OR 


WITHOUT THE FANCY COLLAR.) 
(For Description see this Page.) 


observed by referring to figure No. 138 T in this number 
of Toe DELINEATOR. 

The reign of the golf cape is by no means over, its use- 
falness and comfort securing for it lasting popularity. Th> 
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cape, which is here illustrated developed in dark-brown, 
double-faced covert cloth, showing a Scotch plaid on the 
reverse side, is suitable for general wear as well as for use on 
the golf links. It is in circular shaping and is smoothly 
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MISSES’ Box-CoaT OR JACKET, WITH FLY CLOSING 
(For Description see Page 338.) 


fitted at the top by two darts at each side; the mode ripples 
prettily below the shoulders and may be in either of two 
lengths, the longer cape having a sweep of about two yards 
and three-fourths in the middle sizes. A stylish adjunct 
is the pointed hood that is made with a seam extending 
from the neck to the outer 
edge which is prettily re- 
versed. The neck may be 
finished with a sectional 
flare collar that may be in 
scolloped or plain outline, or 
with a turn-down military 
collar, according to individ- 
ual preference. The closing 
is made with pointed but- 
toned-on straps, and sus- 
pender straps tacked under- 
neath to the cape at the 
shoulders, crossed in front 
and fastened at the back, 
holds the garment well in 
place. The use of the hood 
1s optional. 

A comfortable school cape 

could be developed in blue 
double-faced cloth, showing 
a shepherd's plaid of blue and white 
on the reverse side. Nurrow braid, 
stitched bands of the material, or rows 
of stitching could supply decoration. 
Serge, Venetian cloth, cheviot, lady’s- 
cloth, etc., woud develop attractively by 
the mode, and a touch of color could be 
supplied by a lining of bright silk. 
We have pattern No. 4359 in six sizes 
from six to sixteen years of age. To 
make the long cape for a miss of twelve 
years, requires a yard and five-eighths of 
goods fifty-four inches wide, while the 
shorter cape needs a yard and three- 
eighths of goods in the same width. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—_———_—_—_______ 


MISSES' OR GIRLS’ EMPIRE LONG COAT. 
(For Tlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4305.—The protective qualities of 
the long coat have won fot that style of garment many 
admirers, and the quaint Empire design here illostrated is 
developed in beige cloth with decoration of white swans- 
down, The garment has a square>yoke that supports the 
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loose fronts and loose back which are joined in under-arm 
seams and have their fulness arranged in a box-plait at 
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Mussxrs’ ETON JACKET, WITH ATTACHED VEST-FACINGS: TO BE NOTCHED OR 


PLAIN AT THE CENTRE OF THE BACK. 


(For Description see this Page.) 





GIRLS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED LONG Box-Coart. 
(For Description see Page 339.) 


cach side of the centre of the front and back. A circular 
cape-collar in scolloped outline completely conceals the 
yoke, and the neck is finished with a high sectional flare 
collar of similar outline, which may be worn standing or 
turned down, as liked. The sleeves are in full bishop style 
and are completed with wristbands, to which are attached 
flare cuffs that are shaped quite deep at the back, and 
which may be worn over the hand or turned back on the 
sleeve. Arich, plaid silk lining contributes to the attract- 
iveness of the garment. 

A serviceable travelling coat could be developed in tan 
mohair, trimmed with stitched bands of the same. Orave- 
nette, serge, lady’s-cloth, Venetian cloth, double-faced 
covert cloth, linen, etc., are also appropriate for the de- 
velopment. 

We have pattern No. 4305 in seven sizes from four to six- 
teen years of age. To make the coat for a miss of twelve 
years, requires three yards and an eighth of goods fifty- 
four inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d or 20 cents. 
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MISSES’ BOX-COAT OR JACKET. 
(For Illustrations see Page 337.) 
No. 4867.—At figure No. 186 T in this number of THE 
DELINEATOR this coat is again represented. 


The inlay of black velvet on the collar gives a dressy 
touch to this box-coat for the present development of 


THE DELINEATOR. 


which gray smooth-faced cloth was chosen. The back is 
seamless and joins the loose fronts in shoulder and under- 
arm seains, the latter terminating a short distance 
from the lower edge to form vents. Pockets are 
inserted low down in the fronts, which, above the 
fly closing, are turned back in lapels that meet the 
ends of the rolling collar in notches. The comfort- 
able, close two-seam sleeves show the fashionable 
amount of gathered fulness at the top and_ are 
stitched to simulate cuffs. 

Serge, covert cloth, cheviot, broadcloth, melton 
and such materials are suitable fur the reproduction 
of the mode, and machine-stitching or strappings 
are the most approved finish. Tan, gray, blue, red, 
mode and browns are the favored colors for these 
coats and a lining of some pretty shade of silk is 
generally added. The lapels and laps may also be 
inlaid with velvet, if liked. 

We have pattern No. 43867 in six sizes for misses 
from twelve to seventeen years of age. To make 
the coat for a miss of twelve years, requires a yard 
and one-half of goods fifty-four inches wide. with 
one-fourth of a yard of velvet twenty inches wide 
(cut bias) for inlaying the collar. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 2U cents. 


——————“(./35._ 


MISSES’ ETON JACKET. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4820.—This jacket is shown differently made 
up at figure No. 126 T in this magazine. 

This Eton of graceful shaping is here shown de- 
veloped in fine gray serge with machine-stitching 
for afinish. The jacket, which is distinguished by a 
deep shawl-collar and attached vest-facings, is worn 
open. It is closely adjusted by single bust darts 
and wide side-back gores and is made without a cen- 
tre-back seam. The jacket may be notched or plain 
at the lower edge of the back, and to the front edges 
of the frunts are attached vest-facings that are de- 
cidedly novel. The fronts are in Jow V outline at 
the top, and the comfortable close-fitting sleeves are 
shaped with two seams and have pretty gathered 
fulness at the top. 

Covert cloth, broadcloth, cheviot and such mate- 
rials are used in the development of jackets like this, 
and braid, stitching and strappings give the most 
approved finish. A natty little Eton developed for 
wear during the cool days of 
Autumn is of mode satin-faced 
cloth with rows of stitching for 
completion. Another stylish jacket 
is of gray homespun with an inlay 

of black silk on the collar and strappings 
of the material for decoration. 

We have pattern No. 4320 in six sizes 
for misses from twelve to seventeen years 
of age. To make the jacket for a miss of 
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4339 
Ginis’ Box-CoaT, TO BE WORN WITH OR WITHOUT THE SHIELD. 
(For Description see Page 339.) 


twelve years, needs a yard and three-eighths of goods forty- 
four inches wide. Price of» pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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GIRLS’ DOUBLFE-BREASTED LONG BOX-COAT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 338.) 


No. 4850.—This coat may be again seen by referring to 
figure No. 134 Tin this number of Tag Detis- 
EATOR. 

This stylish and comfortable double-breasted 
long coat will be found suitable for either dres<y 
or general wear. It is in box style and only 
shoulder and under-arm seams enter into thie 
adjustment, the latter terminating a short dis- 
tance from the bottom at the top of underlaps. 
The fronts are shaped to accommodate the ends 
of a deep collar that is in scolloped outline and 
laps with the fronts which are in duuble-breasted style 
and close tothe throat. The close-fitting two-seam sleeves 
are finished with turn-back cuffs scolloped at the top to 
correspond witli the collar, and square-cornered laps con- 
ceal the openings to inserted pockets in the fronts. A 
rolling collar scolloped in front finishes the neck of the 
coat which is here illustrated developed in mode lady’s- 
cloth with stitching for the finish. 

Covert cloth, serge, cheviot, broadcloth, Venetain cloth, 
etc., would develop attractively by the mode. Lace collars 
that are now so much in vogue would give a dressy touch 
to coats of this description. Bands of heavy lace appliqué 
decorate the collars and cuffs of a light-brown, sinooth- 
faced cloth coat, made up in this fashion, and a dainty 
touch of color is given by a lining of watermelon pink silk. 

We have pattern No. 4850 in ten sizes for girls from 
three to twelve years of age. To make the coat for a girl 
of nine years, requires two yards and one-eighth of goods 
fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. vr 20 cents. 
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GIRLS’ BOX-COAT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 338. ) 


No. 4889.—For the young girl there is no more becom- 
ing style of top garment than the box-coat. A jaunty 
modification of the mode is here shown made of tan covert 
cloth, with rows of ma- 
chine-stitching for a fin- 
ish. The coat, which is 
distinguished by a shaw] 
collar and a removable 
shield, has a plain back 
that joins the fronts in 
shoulder and under-arm 
seams, the latter termin- 
ating a short distance 
from the lower edge to 
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Musses' Walst, CLOSED AT THE BACK AND TO BE MADE WITH ONE OR 
Two BERTHAS, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE BANDS. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


form vents. The fronts are slightly low at the top to ac- 
commodate the shield, which is topped by a standing col- 
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lar and outlined by the ends of the shawl collar. The 
coat closes in double-breasted style with buttons and 





MISSES’ YOKE-WalI8T, TO BE MADE WITH HIGH OR SQUARE NECK AND 
FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW SLEEVES. (SOMETIMES 
CALLED THE BABY WAIST.) 


(For Description see Page 340.) 


button-holes, and laps cover 
the openings to pockets in- 
serted low down in the 
fronts. <A cuff effect is 
given the comfortably ad- 
justed two-seam sleeve by 
rows of stitching. 

Navy-blue cloth with self- 
strappings for a finish will 
reproduce the mode attract- 
ively. A jaunty coat was 
seen developed in golden- 
brown cloth, with narrow 
black braid for trimming. 
Serge, cheviot, broadcloth, 
homespun and such fabrics 
are suitable for the mode, 
and stitched strappings of 
the material may be used 
to trim. 

We have pattern No. 4889 
in eight sizes for girls from 
five to twelve years of age. 
To make the coat for a girl 
of nine years, will require 
a yard and five-eighths of 
material fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 


20 cents, ‘ 





MIssEs’ OR GIRLS’ DRESS SLEEVE. 
(TO HAVE THE OVER-SLEEVE 
TERMINATE UNDER THE CUFF 
OR IN SOOLLOPED OUTLINE.) 


(For Description see Page 340.) 


MISSES’ W AIST. 
(For Illustrations see Page 339.) 


No. 4810.—By referring to figure No. 123 T in this maga- 
zine this waist may be again seen. 

Circular berthas are a prominent feature of this waist 
which is here shown made of tan vailing in combination 
with tucked light-blue silk, velvet ribbon and tiny buttons 
affording decoration. The full front is gathered at the 
top and at the waist-line where it pouches softly, and the 
short backs are gathered only at the waist-line, and the 
garment is closed at the centre of the back. Two sectional, 
circular berthas outline the yoke and the effect is height- 
ened by mitred bands, the right band being extended down 
the left side of the front to the belt which has a slanting 
overlapping end. If, however, a plainer effect be desired 
the bands may be omitted and only one bertha used. 
The waist is made over a tight lining, and a standing collar 
rising in points at the sides gives neck completion. The 
close-fitting two-seam sleeves are finished with flaring 


- cuffs. 


A waist that will give entire satisfaction for general wear 
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could be of fine blue serge with corded silk in some har- 
monizing shade for the yoke and collar. Cloth, silk, 
cushimere, - 

mohair and 
such fabrics 
will be found 
satisfactory, 
and braid or 
narrow rib- 
bon could be 
used for de- 
coration. A 
dressy waist 
was of helio- 
trope lady’s- 
cloth with 
the yoke of 
all-over écru 
lace and nar- 
row velvet 
ribbon for 
ornamen- 
tation. A 
pretty waist 
for informal] 
occasions is 
of white 
crépe de Chine with pale-blue velvet for the berthas and 
cutis, and a large rosette of black velvet ribbon placed on 
the band at the left side adds a pretty touch. 

We have pattern No. 4310 in five sizes for misses from 
thirteen to seventeen years of age. To make the waist 
for a miss of thirteen years, will require a yard and three- 
fourths of goods fifty inches wide, with half 
a yard of silk tucking twenty inches wide | 
for the yoke and collar. Price of pattern, 10d. 
or 20 cents. 
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MISSES’ YOKE-W AIST. 
(For Illustrations see Page 339.) 


No. 4865.—This waist may be seen differ- 
ently made up by referring to figure No. 
130T in this number of THe DELINgATOR. 

This design, which is frequently called 
the Baby waist, is exceedingly girlish and 
dainty and is susceptible of several changes, 
as it may be ‘made with high or square 
neck and full- 
length or elbow 
sleeves. It is 
here shown de- 
veloped in blue 
Lansdowne, the 
material being 
tucked for the 
voke and collar, 
and decoration . 
is supplied by 


frills of lace 
edging. The 
full, pouching 


front and full 
backs are shirr- 
ed at the top 
to form a frill 
heading and are 
gathered at the 
waist-line; they 
are short and 
are topped by a 
smooth, square 
yoke, which is 
finished with a 
standing collar. 
At the sides the 
waist ia perfect- 
ly smooth and 
the closing is 
made invisibly at the centre of the back. The close-fitting 
two-seam sleeves sre given a pretty finish by fancy flare 





MISSES’ GUIMPE TO BE MADE WITH A GATHERED OR PLAIN YOKE. 


(For Description see Page 341.) 








MISSES’ FIVE-GORED SKIRT, TO BE MADE WITH ONE OR TWO CIRCULAR RUFFLES AND WITH AN 
INVERTED BOX-PLAIT OR TUCKS AT THE BACK. 


(For Description see Page 341.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


cuffs, and the waist is mounted on a fitted lining. A soft 
crush ribbon belt fastened in a bow at the back is worn. 
Appropri- 
ate materials 
for the de- 
velopment 
are Henriet- 
ta, vailing, 
Ohina - silk, 
satin surah, 
organdy, Eo- 
lienne, _ ba- 
tiste and 
cashmere. A 
charming 
waist could 
be developed 
in pink-and- 
white strip- 
ed pineapple 
grenadine 
com bined 
with all-over 
lace for the 
sleeves and 
yoke. Dainty 
organdy 
waists of this style show a pretty yoke of lace and ribbon, 
and the sleeves may also be fashioned from the same fabric. 
We have pattern No. 4865 in seven sizes for misses 
from ten to sixteen years of age. For a miss of twelve 
years, the waist (including for tucking the yoke and col- 
lar) requires a yard and five-eighths of goods forty-four 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 
cents. 
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MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ DRESS SLEEVE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 339.) 


No. 4874.—This novel and attractive 
sleeve is shown developed in blue cashmere 
combined with white point d’esprit and 
decorated with black velvet ribbon. The 
upper sleeve is in two-seam style and ex- 
tends to a little below the elbow where it 
may be scolloped or completed with a turn- 
back cuff. The sleeve is mounted on a 
close-fitting hning on which is arranged the 
full lower por- 
tion that reach- 
es to the elbow 
and is finished 
with a narrow 
wristband. 

Combinations 
of silk and all- 
over lace org 
woolen fabrics 
and soft silk 
would develop 
pleasingly by 
the mode and 
the decoration 
usually consists 
of ribbon, lace 
insertion and 
edging and 
appliqué, 

We have pat- 
tern No. 4874 in 
six sizes from 
six to sixteen 
years of age. 
To make a pair 
of sleeves for a 
miss of twelve 
years, requires 
five-eighths of 
a yard of goods 
forty-four inches wide for the over-sleeves and cuffs, with 
three-eighths of a yard of goods forty-five inches wide. 





FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1900. 


for the under-sleeves and wristbands. Price of pattern, 


5d. or 10 cents. 


— —<____——— 


MISSES’ GUIMPE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 340.) 


No. 4870.—This guimpe, which is particularly appropriate 
for young girls and is a style much in vogue, is smoothly 
adjusted and closes at the back. The pattern provides for 
a full, seamless yoke that has gathered fulness at the neck, 
and also for a plain, smooth yoke fitted with shoulder seams. 
Both yokes extend under the arms and are topped by a 
standing collar. The sleeves are in one- 
scam bishop style, completed with narrow 
wristbands, and the guimpe 1s shown in two 
developments, one illustrating white point 
esprit, while the other shows a dainty 
combination of lawn and fancy tucking. 
tibbon and edging provide pretty decora- 
tion, 

Other materials appropriate for the devel- 
opment are all-over lace, ribbon-and-lace, 
silk, embroidered mousseline, Swiss—plain 
and embroidered—and all sheer fabrics of 
similar style. A dainty guimpe is of em- 
broidered and plain mull, the latter being 
used for the sleeve. 
Pretty stocks of 
white or colored 
ribbon could be er 
worn with the ON 
mode with pleas- mH 
ing effect. A 

We have pattern 
No. 4370 in seven 
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sizes for misses NE 
from ten to six- NA 
teen years of Vi 
age. To make the a 


guimpe with gath- 
ered yoke, for a 
miss of twelve 
years, will require 
a vard and threc- 
eighths of goods 
twenty-seven inch- 
es wide; while the 
guimpe with plain 
yoke needs _five- 
eighths of a yard 
of lawn thirty- 
six inches wide, 
with three-fourths 
of a vard of fancy 
tucking twenty in- 
ches wide for the 
yoke and_ collar, 
and one-ha)f yard of insertion one inch wide for the 
wristbands. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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MISSES’ SEVEN-GORED FLARE SKIRT. 
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MISSES’ FIVE-GORED SKIRT. 
- (For Illustrations see Page 340.) 


No. 4888.—Other illustrations of this skirt are given at 
firnres Nos. 123 T, 180 T and 186 T in this magazine. 

Two circular ruffles give character to the skirt here 
shown made of gray cashmere, with narrow velvet ribbon 
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ASK FOR THE LAT- 
EST EDITION of our 
handsome ‘* BICYCLE 
FASHIONS.” = It illus- 
trates the attire to be worn 
a wheel, and while princi- 
pally devoted to the latest 
and most acceptable styles 
for ladies, provides also 
for the costume needs of 
men, misses and boys. 








(TO RE MADE WITH AN INVERTED BOX-PLAIT OR TUCKS 
AT THE BACK.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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for garniture. The mode comprises five gores and is fitted 
over the hips by darts. At the back the fulness may be 
taken up in tucks or an inverted box-plait, and either one 
or both ruffles may be used. The skirt ripples prettily 
below the hips, and at the lower edge, in the middle sizes, 
measures about two yards and a half. 

Lawn, organdy, dotted or plain Swiss, piqué, eto., as well 
as woolen fabrics are suitable for the mode, and insertion, 
lace and ribbon-run beading will supply effective deco- 
ration. 

We have pattern No. 4338 in six sizes for misses from 
twelve to seventeen years of age. For amiss of twelve 
years, the skirt with two ruffles, requires 
two vards and one-half of goods forty-four 
inches wide, while two yards and one-eighth 
of goods in the same width will suttice 
for the skirt with one ruffle. Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


————__—_-~»-—_-_-___—_ 


MISSES’ SEVEN-GORED FLARE SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4327.—This skirt*is shown different- 
ly developed at figure No. 138 T. 

The skirt is very graceful and is here por- 

trayed developedin 

blue serge with ma- 
chine-stitching for 

a finish. The shap- 

ing of the mode 

causes it to fit 
smoothly at the 
top over the hips 
and in front, while 
at the back the 

' fulness may be 
taken up in an in- 
verted box-plait or 
in tucks. At the 
lower part of each 
of the seams at the 
front and sides the 
skirt is sprung to 
produce the fash- 
ionable flare, and, 
in the medium 
sizes, the mode 
measures about 
three yards at theo 
bottom. 

For wear with 
shirt-waists or 
blouses, a skirt of 
this description 
made of cloth, che- 
viot, covert cloth 

or such fabrics will be found very serviceable and ma- 
chine-stitching, braid or strappings of the material will 
be the most approved mode of finish. More dressy skirts 
are of cashmere, vgiling, challis and foulard, with appliqué, 
folds of satin or Jace insertion for garniture. 

We have pattern No. 4327 in five sizes for misses from 
thirteen to seventeen years of age. To make the skirt of 
material with figure or nap for a miss of thirteen years, 
requires two yards and three-eighths forty-four inches 
wide: without figure or nap, a yard and seven-eighths in 
the same width. Prite of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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The publication has been much improved and coutains a 
detailed explanation of the various parts of a bicycle by an 
expert machinist, with advice that will be valuable to all 
riders on the care, repair and choice of a wheel; a speciaily 
prepared paper on learning to ride; the etiquette of the 
wheel; touring at home and abroad; and a great variety of 
entertaining matter especially interesting to the devotees of 
this exhilarating and health-giving sport. No cyclist of either 
sex can afford to do without this pamphlet, which will be 
sent postpaid to any address on receipt of 8d. or & cents. 
Tue Botrerick -PusiisHina Co. (Limited). 





LITTLE GIRLS’ MARIE ANTOINETTE DRESS. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4825.--This original and picturesque little dress 
is illustrated developed in white organdy, with a dainty 
decoration of insertion and ribbon; it is called the Marie 
Antoinette dress and is a style appropriate for maid of 
honour, flower girl or for wear at fancy dances, etc. The 
waist. is smooth at the sides and is made with a plain 
square yoke topped by a narrow band and the closing is 
effected at the back. It has full lower portions, which are 
gathered at the top to form a pretty frill-heading, and is 
made over a smooth lining. A quaint feature of the mode 
is the fichu, which has long tab ends that extend almost to 
the bottom of the dress. The fichu is edged with a ribbon- 
bound rufile of the organdy and is gracefully arranged in 
folds about the shoulders and at the waist is passed beneath 
a belt of insertion that conceals the joining of the waist 
and full, long, straight skirt. The short puff one-seam 
sleeve is completed with a narrow band edged with a ruffle 
corresponding with that on the fichu and neck-band. 

Silk, dotted Swiss or silk mull will develop dainty little 
dresses by the mode, and ribbon,. ruchings, plaitings and 
lace may be used to decorate. 

We have pattern No. 4325 in five sizes for little girls froin 
three to eleven years of age. To make the dress for a girl 
of five years, requires three yards and three-eighths of 
goods thirty-six inches wide, with three yards and 
three-fourths of insertion one inch wide, for the 
neck-band, sleeve bands and to 
trim. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 
cents. 

—_—_-> 
LITILE GIRLS’ DRESS. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 4308.—This dress may be 
again seen by referring to figure 


No. 182 T in this magazine. 
Fine linen lawn, fancy tucking 
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LITTLE GIRLS’ MARIE ANTOINETTE DRESS, WITH YOKE-Walst. (FOR 
MAID-OF-HONOUR OR OTHER SPECIAL WEAR.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 





and insertion were employed in the present developement 
of the dress with edging fordecoration. The mode is dis- 


DELINEATOR. 


tinguished by a smooth, round yoke, which 
supports the full front. and full backs and 
is framed by a circular 
bertha in scolloped out- 
line. The waist has gath- 
ered fulness at the front 
and back, and @ narrow 
applied belt conceals the 
joining of the waist and 
full, gathered skirt. A 
shallow band is at the neck, and the 
pretty sleeves are in full bishop style 
completed with narrow’ wristbands. 








LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH BERTHA AND ROUND YOKE. 
(For Description see this Page.) 





LITTLE GIRLS’ FRENCH DRESS, WITH BOX-PLAITED Walst 
AND CIRCULAR SKIRT. (TO BE MADE WITH HIGH NECK 
AND TURN-DOWN COLLAR OR LOW NECK AND BERTHA 
COLLAR AND WITH FULL-LENGTH OR SHORT SLEEVES.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


A serviceable little dress could be of blue-and-white 
challis associated with blue taffeta, and decorated with 
bands of the taffeta. Batiste, nainsook, chambray, serge, 
fine flannel, Henrietta, vailing, etc., are also appropriate. 

We have pattern No. 4308 in seven sizes for little girls 
from three to nine years of age. To make the dress for a 
girl of five years, requires two yards and one-half of goods 
thirty-six inches wide, with one-fourth of a yard of fancy 
tucking twenty inches wide, for the yoke, and a yard and 
one-half of insertion one inch wide, for the belt, wriat- 
bands and neck-band. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—_—— > -—____——_ 


LITTLE GIRLS’ FRENCH )JRESS. 
(For Illustrations see this Page .) 


No. 4828.—A box-plaited long waist and a short, circu- 
lar skirt comprise this attractive little frock which is shown 
made of white piqué decorated-with embroidered edging 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1900. 


and insertion. The frock may be made with a high neck 
and turn-down collar or alow neck and bertha collar. The 
waist, which is plain at the 
sides and closes at the back, 
is made over a fitted lining, 
and the circular skirt joins 
the waist, a sash of pink 
satin ribbon concealing the 
seaming. Full-length, close- 
fitting two-seam sleeves com- 
pleted with turn-back cuffs 
or short, one seam puff 
sleeves finished with bands 
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4343 

LITTLE GIRLS’ GABRIELLE DRESS. (TO BE MADE WITH A HIGH OR 

Low NECK, Wita SHoRT Purr SLEEVES, OR THREE-QUARTER OR 

FULL LENGTH SLEEVES AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE SaSH, TUCKED 

COLLAR OR RUFFLE.) 
(For Description see this Page.) 








4299 
LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Bors’ DRESS, WITH SQUARE YOKE. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


may be employed, both designs being inc)uded in the pattern. 

Percale, madras, lawn, French or Scotch cambric, and 
wash materials in general, as well as woolen goods may be 
used to reproduce the mode, and ribbon, lace edging and 
insertion will supply suitable garniture. A dainty dancing 
frock was of white China silk trimmed with Valenciennes 
lace edging and insertion. The sash was of pale-blue rib- 
bon, and bows of similar ribbon were applied on the shoul- 
ders. 

We have pattern No. 4323 in eight sizes for little girls from 
three to ten years of age. To make the dress for a girl of 
five years, requires two yards and three-fourths of goods 
twenty-seven inches wide. [Trice of pattern, 10d. or 20 
cents. 
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LITTLE GIRLS’ GABRIELLE DRESS. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 
No. 4348.—The quaint simplicity of this Gabrielle dress 
is heightened by the tucked collar and ruffles. The dress, 


which may be made with a high or low neck and is pic- 
tured developed in pale-blue Lansdowne trimmed with 
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bands of lace appliqué, is closely adjusted by single bust 
darts, that reach to the lower edge of the mode, under-arm 
and side-back gores and a. centre seam, and the closing is 
made at the back. The tucked collar extends over the 
sleeve-tops and forms points at the front and back, but its 
use as well as that of the long sash and tucked ruffle is 
optiona]. The sleeves may be close-fitting in either three- 
quarter or full length, or in short puff style, the three- 
quarter sleeves being completed with a shaped tucked 
ruffie. A standing collar finishes the dress when made 
high-necked. 

The dress would be useful as a slip for wear under frocks 
of organdy, point d’esprit, Swiss, etc., and when made of 
silk, lawn, or any preferred lining material in white or a 
delicately tinted color will bring out the design of the 
material attractively. If made of cashmere, vailing, etc., 
and trimmed with braid, ribbon ruchings, or frills of lace 
a dainty little frock will result. 

We have pattern No. 4843 in seven sizes for little girls 
from three to nine years of age. To make the dress for a 
girl of five years, requires three yards of goods forty-four 
inches wide, Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


--- + 


LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS’ DREss. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4299.—By referring to figure No. 125 T in this num- 
ber of Tue Detineator this dress may be seen differently 
made up. 

Fancy tucking was used in combination with nainsook 
for the present development of the dress, and beading and 
pink ribbon supply the decoration. The dress is perfectly 
smooth under A arms and is shaped by short shoulder 
seams and is cut low to accommodate a square yoke that 
is closed at the centre of the back with buttons and button- 
holes. It is gathered at the front and back, and the 
sleeves are in full, one-seam bishop style completed with 
narrow wristbands, and a shallow band finishes the neck. 

The simplicity of the mode makes it practical for develop- 
ing wash dresses of lawn, dimity, batiste, chambray, ging- 
ham, cotton cheviot, etc., and the trimming may be of 
edging, insertion, fancy bands or braid. Cashmere, serge, 
vailing and Henrietta are also suitable 
for the mode, with rows of satin or 
velvet baby ribbon for decoration. 

We have pattern No. 4299 in seven 
sizes for children from one-half to six 
years of age. To make the dress fora 
child of five years, requires two yards 
and five-eighths of goods thirty-six inch- 
es wide, with three-eighths of a yard of 
fancy tucking twenty inches wide for 
the yoke, and a yard and three-fourths 








LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYs’ RUSSIAN DRESS, WITH CIRCULAR SKIRT. 
BODY MAY BE IN FANCY OR PLAIN OUTLINE.) 


(For Description see Page 344.) 


(THE 


of beading three-fourths of an inch wide for the neck-band, 
wristbands and to trim. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS’ RUSSIAN DRESs. 
(For Illustrations see Page 343.) 


No. 4288.—Another view of this dress may be had by re- 
ferring to figure No. 135 T in this number of THe DELINEATOR. 
Royal-blue velveteen was here used in developing the 
dress, Which is unique and becoming and in Russian style, 
and plaitings of white taffeta and braid arranyed in a fancy 
design supply the elaborate ornamentation. Under-arm 


gores enter into the adjustment of the long body which 
The fronts overlap diag- 


may be in fancy or plain outline. 
onally and tl.e closing is 
made invisibly. The body 
is shaped low at the front 
and back to reveal a smooth 
shield that has a standing 
collar and is closed at the 
back. The one-seam sleeves 
are finished with wristbands 
to which are attached turn- 
back cuffs. The body sup- 
ports the short, rippling, cir- 
cular skirt which 1s smooth 
at the top and seamed at the 
centre of the back. The 
skirt laps at the left side and 
its joining to the body is 
concealed by a belt having a 
rounded overlapping end. 

The design is appropriate 
for cither girls or boys, and 
may be satisfactorily repro- 
duced in serge, flannel, ete. 

We have pattern No. 4288 
in seven sizes for children 
from three to nine years of 
age. To make the dress for 
a child of five years, requires 
four yards of goods twenty 
inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS' 
LONG COAT. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4345.—By referring 
to figure No. 137 T in this 
magazine this coat may be 
seen differently made up. 

A cardinal cape distin- 
guishes this long coat which 
is equally desirable for boys’ 
or girls’ wear. It is here 
shown made of corded silk 
combined with tucked silk 
and ornamented with Re- 
naissance lace appliqué. The 
body is tucked in clasters at 
the centre of the front and 
back, and the closing is made 
a little to the left in front. 
The skirt is circular and is 
seamed at the centre of the 
back, a wide box-plait being 
arranged at each side of the 
seam. The cape is also of cir- 
cular shaping and is adjusted 
on the body at shallow, round yoke depth; it flares attract- 
ively in front and ripples stylishly over the shoulders. The 
standing collar is ornamented with turn-over pertions that 
are edged, like the cape and turn-back cuffs on the close 
two-seam sleeves, with a cording. The coat is made over 
a smooth body-lining. and a crush belt of silk ornamented 
with rosettes encircles the waist. 

Tan broadcloth and tucked silk would combine attrac- 
tively in a coat of this style and the finish could be of 
stitching. Cloth, serge and cheviot are also suitable. 

We have pattern No. 4845 in seven sizes for children 
from two to eight years of age. To make the coat for a 





LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ LONG COAT, WITH A CARDINAL CAPE, A 
TUCKED BODY. AND A CIRCULAR SKIRT HAVING 
Two BOX-PLAITS AT THE BACK. 
(For Description see this Page.) 





LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS’ SINGLE-BREASTED BOX-COAT, WITH STOLE 
SAILOR-COLLAR. 
(For Description see this Page.) 





LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ BOX-CoaT, IN REEFER STYLE. (TO BE WORN 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE SHIELD.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


child of five years, requires four yards and one-half of goods 
twenty inches wide, with one-fourth of a yard of silk tuck- 
ing for the cuffs and turn-down portions of the collar, and 
three-fourths of a yard of silk each twenty inches wide for 
the belt. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS’ SINGLE-BREASTED BOX-COAT. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4335.—The comfortable loose adjustment of this 
little coat will make it par- 
ticularly adaptable for gen- 
eral wear. The coat is very 
siinple in design and is de- 
veloped in mode cloth styl- 
ishly decorated with rows of 
black sontache braid. The 
back is seamless and jvins 
the single-breasted fronts 
in shoulder and under-arm 
seains, the latter terminating 
to form vents. A sailor col- 
lar with broad stole ends isa 
stylish feature of the mode, 
and the sleeves are in close 
two-seam style, with the 
correct amount of gathered 
fulness at the top. A roll- 
ing collar gives completion 
at the neck, and oblong 
square-cornered laps con- 
ceal openings to inserted 
side-pockets in the fronts. 
The closing is made to the 
throat at the centre with 
buttons and button-holes. 

A coat of this style could 
be made of serge, mohair, 
covert cloth, cheviot, piqué, 
linen, ete. A stylish develop- 
ment is of white mohair dec- 
orated with gold braid. 

We have pattern No. 4335 
in eight sizes for children 
from one-half to seven years 
of age. To make the borx- 
coat for a child of five vears, 
will require a yard and an 
eighth of material fifty-four 
inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BUYs' 
BOX-COAT., 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


No, 4837.—A jaunty little 
short box-coat that is equally 
desirable for girls or boys is 
here shown made of blue 
serge combined with white 
serge and trimmed with rows 
of black soutache braid. It is 
in reefer style and has adeep 
sailor-collar, the front ends 
of which outiine a shield that 
is closed at the left side and 
topped by a rolling collar. The coat is loosely adjusted and 
closes in-double-breasted style at the front. The two-seam 
sleeves are of comfortably close adjustment and finished in 
cuff effect with stitching. The shield may be used or not. 

Covert or Venetian cloth, cheviot, broadcloth and such 
materials are used for cvats of this description, and the 
sailor collar can be of the same or a contrasting color. 

We have pattern No. 4337 in eight sizes for children from 
two tonine yearsof age. For achild of five years. the coat 
requires a yard and three-eighths of blue serge forty-four 
inches wide, with half a yard of white serge in the same 
width for the sailor collar. Prioe of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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BOYS’ UNIFORM OR MILITARY COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 43804.—Nothing appeals more strongly to boys of all 
ages than a costume 
that pertains to either 
the army or navy. The 
military costuine here 
shown is sometimes 
called the Tommy At- 
kins or Rough Rider 
suit, and is pictured 
developed in a com- 
bination of khaki in its 
natural coloring and 
red khaki cloth, and 
buttons and stitching 
provide the finish. 
The blouse extends 
well below the waist 
and is coinfortably ad- 
justed by seams on the 
shoulder and at the 
side; it is closed in 
single-breasted style 
tothe throat with but- 
tons and button-holes 
and is topped by a 
shallow standing col- 
lar. Breast pockets are 
applied to the fronts, 
their openings being 
concealed by point- 
ed laps, and pointed 
straps on the shoul- 
ders give a true mil- 
itary touch to the 
mode. The close two- 
seam sleeves are com- 
pleted with round 
cuffs, and a belt passed through pointed straps sewed to 
the side seams closes in front with a military backle. 

The knickerbockers, which droop in characteristic 
fashion, are shaped with the customary inside and outside 
leg seams and a centre seam and are closed in a fly; they 
are dart-fitted over the hips, 
and the fulness at the lower 
edge is confined by bands. 

The leggings are shaped 
with aseam at the front and 
back of the leg and are ex- 
tended over the boot, under 
which a strap is passed to 
hold them in position. They 
close on the outside with 
buttons and cord lacings. 

Khaki is the material gen- 
erally used in the develop- 
ment of these costumes, but 
linen or duck could be em- 
ployed, and the trimming is 
more effective when of a con- 
trasting color. The regula- 
tion Rough Rider hatis worn. 

We have pattern No. 4304 
in four sizes for boys from 
four to ten years of age. To 
make the costume for a boy 
of eight years, requires three yards and one-half of guods 
twenty-seven inches wide, with one-fourth of a yard of 
material in the same width, for the collar, cuffs, pocket- 
aps, and shoulder straps. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents, 





Boys’ UNIFORM OR MILITARY COSTUME. 


(SOMETIMES CALLED THE TOMMY ATKINS OR 
ROUGH RIDER SvIt.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 





LITTLE Boys’ SUIT: CONSISTING OF A BLOUSE, A JACKET, AND SHORT 
TROUSERS WITHOUT A FLY. 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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LITTLE BOYS' SUIT. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4314.—For dressy wear the jaunty 
suit here shown will be found eminently 
satisfactory. Black velvet was chosen 
for the jacket and tronsers and white 
lawn for the blouse. The well-shaped 
jacket flares to display the blouse and 
has pockets covered with laps inserted low down in the 
fronts. The sleeves are in the regulation close-fitting style. 
Braid supplies a pretty decoration for the jacket. 

The blouse is prettily trimmed with insertion and edgin 

and is distinguished 
by a deep. rolling 
collar and turn-back 
cuffs. At the lower 
edge it has fulness 
drawn in by an elastic 
or tape inserted in the 
hem, and the closing 
is made through a 
joined-on box-plait at 
thecentre of the front. 
The sleeves are styl- 
ishlv full. 

The trousers are 
made without a fly 
and are shaped with 
the regulation inside 
and outside leg seains 
and a centre seain and 
are fitted over the hips 
by darts. The closing 
is made at tle sides, 
and braid and buttons 
decorate the outside 
seams, 

Serge. cheviot, Ve- 
netian or covert cloth, 
gee  cassimere and imate- 
Gam rials of this order are 
used for boys’ suits, 
while linen, China silk 
and surah are used for 
blouses. <A trim suit 
could be of cadet-blue 
cloth trimmed with 
braid and buttons. 

We have pattern No. 4314 in six sizes for little boys 
from three to eight years of age. To make the suit fora 
boy of seven years, requires two yards and one-fourth of 
goods twenty-seven inches wide fur the jacket and trous- 
ers, with a yard and five-cighths of goods thirty-six inches 
wide for the blouse. Price 
of pattern, Is. or 25 cents. 
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LITTLE BOY’S RUSSIAN 
BLOUSE SUIT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 346.) 


No. 4840.—The Russian 
blouse suit is a popular and 
becoming style for little boys 
and the one here pictured 
is shown developed in dark 
cloth with the collar and 
shield of light cloth. The 
blouse is comfortably adjust- 
ed with shoulder and under- 
arm seams and extends al- 
most to the bottom of the 
knickerbockers. It is box- 
plaited at the back and front 
and the closing is made in 
double-breasted style with 
buttons and button-holes. The neck is shaped low in 
front to accommodate the ends of the deep sailor-col- 
lar that frames a buttoned-in shield topped by a narrow 
band, and the blouse is held in comfortably close at the 


waist by a 
leather belt 
slipped 
through nar- 
row straps 
tacked tothe 
under-arm 
seams. The 
belt closes 
at the front 
with buttons 
and button- 
holes, and 
the fulness 
in the sleeve 
is disposed 
LiTTLe Boys’ RusstaN BLovse Suit: consisting or in gathers 
A BOX-PLAITED BLOUSE WITH SAILOR COLLAR, at the top 
AND KNICKERBOCKERS WITHOUT A FLY. and plaits at 


(For Description see Page 345.) the bottom. 
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The knickerbockers are 
shaped with inside and outside 
leg seams and a centre seam and 
are closed at the sides. They 
are fitted smoothly at the top 
by a dart at each side and the 
usual pockets are inserted. At 
the bottom they are drawn in 
to bag about the knee by elas- 
tics inserted in the hems. 

Materials suitable for the de- 
velopment are serge, cheviot, 
suiting, ete. 

We have pattern No. 4340 in 
four sizes for little boys from 
two to five years of age. To 
make the suit for a boy of five 
years, will require a yard and 
three-fourths of dark cloth fif- 
ty-four inches wide, with five- 
eighths of a yard of light cloth 
in the same width, for the neck- 
band, shield and collar-facing. 
Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 
cents. 
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LITTLE BOYS’ DRKSS. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4347.—The stylish and 
comfortable little dress here 
illustrated is shown developed 
in fine white flannel decorated 
with dark-blue braid and an 
embroidered emblem. The back 
of the body is laid in two 
tucks at the centre, the tucks 
being framed by two box-plaits, and a box-plait is taken 
up in the front at each side of the invisible closing. 
The dress is cut low in V outline at the top in front to 
accommodate the tapering ends of a large sailor-collar 
which frames a buttoned-in shield finished with a shallow 
neck-band. A box-plait distinguishes the two-piece sleeve 
that is completed with a straight cuff, and the body sup- 
ports the kilt skirt, which is arranged to give the effect of 
a broad box-plait in front. The joining of the skirt and 
body is concealed by a shaped belt which is passed through 
straps sewed to the dress at the sides and buttoned in front. 

Serge, cheviot, etc., are desirable materials for the dress. 

We have pattern No. 4847 in four sizes for little boys 
from two to five years of age. To make the dress for a 
boy of five years, requires four yards and three-eighths 
of material twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 
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LITTLE BOYS’ RUSSIAN DRESS. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4846. —The long body and short circular skirt are the 
characteristic features of this natty frock which isin Bussian 


LriTTLE Boys’ DRESS, WITH BOX-PLAITED BODY AND KILT SKIRT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 





LITTLE BOYS’ RUSSIAN DRESS, WITH CIRCULAR SKIRT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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style and is shown made of tan and white cloth. The body 
is adjusted with shoulder and under-arm seams and is cut 
slightly low at the top in front and completed by a deep, 
rolling collar. The closing is made at the right side with 
buttons and button-holes, and the skirt closes in line with 
the body to which it is attached, the juncture being 
hidden by a white leather belt run through straps. The 
full one-piece sleeves are completed with narrow bands. 

Flannel, serge and camel’s-hair are suitable for the dress. 

We have pattern No. 4346 in four sizes for little boys 
from two to five years of age. To make the dress for a boy 
of five years, requires a yafd and three-fourths of material 
fifty-four inches wide, with half a yard of contrasting cloth 
fifty-four inches wide for the facing. Price of pattern, 7d. 
or 15 cents. 
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LITTLE BOYS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED LONG COAT. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4364.—This comfortable and protective long coat is 
pictured developed in dark cloth 
with a finish of machine-stitch- 
ing. It is very simple in con- 
struction and has a broad seam- 
less back distinguished by two 
box-plaits at the centre. The 
plaits are stitched to the waist, 
below which they are allowed 
to flare stylishly, and the side 
seains end at the top of under- 
laps allowed on the back. The 
fronts lap to the throat and are 
closed in double-breasted style, 
and the left front is turned back 
from the neck to the waist to 
form a revers. The circular 
cape-collar and rolling collar, 
contribute to the attractiveness 
of the coat, which hus two-seam 
sleeves completed with turn- 
back cuffs. A belt of the mate- 
rial passed through straps is 
worn. 

We have pattern No. 4364 in 
four sizes for little boys from 
two to five years of age. To 
make the coat for a boy of five 
years, needs a yard and seven- 
eighths of goods fifty-four inch- 
es wide. Price of pattern, 10d. 
or 20 cents. 
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LITTLE BOYS’ OR GIRLS’ 
BOX-PLAITED COAT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 347.) 
No. 4328.—By referring to 


figure No. 
127 T in this 
magazine 
this coat 
may be again 
seen. 

The coat 
is very styl- 
ish and thor- 
oughly pro- 
tective and 
is here pic- 
tured made 
of brown 
broadcloth 
with a frill 
of écru lace 
for decora- 
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LITTLE Boys’ DOUBLE-BREASTED LONG Coat, WITH 


tion. The Box-PLaIrEeD Back. 
back is broad (For Description see this Page.) 
and seamless 


and shows two box-plaits at the centre, while the fronts are 
similarly arranged, except that the plaits are farther apart, 
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and the closing is made beneath the plait in the right 
front. The sailor collar has broad stole ends that are 
tacked underneath to the front plaits, and a standing collar 
is at the neck. The sleeves are in two-seam style plainly 
finished, and straps attached tu the side seams support a 
white leather belt. 

Covert cloth, serge, cheviot, corded silk, etc., will de- 
velop attractively by the mode, and appliqué lace or braid 
furnish suitable decoration. 

We have pattern No. 4828 in five sizes for children from 
two to six years of age. To make the coat for a child of 
five years. requires two yards of material fifty-four inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


_— 


BOYS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED SAILOR BLOUSE. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4341.—The usefulness of the sailor blouse for the 
small boy is undisputed, since it allows perfect freedom of 
the body which is absolutely necessarv. The double- 
breasted blouse here shown is distinguished by a sailor 
collar that may have square or round ends outlining a re- 
movable shield topped by a standing collar. It has fulness 
at the lower edge drawn in by an elastic or tape inserted 
in the hem, and a pointed patch-pocket finished with a lap 
is applied on the left front. The sleeve is in two-seam 
style with a box-plait on the outside of the arm extending 
from the shuulder to the wrist; it is completed with a 
round cuff closed with buttons and button-holes. Blue 
flannel was used with white flannel. for the sailor collar 
and shield, and stitching for the finish. 

Cheviot, cloth in medium or light weight, serge, etc., 
are used for such blouses and a contrasting color is usually 
selected for the sailor collar and shield. Light and dark 
serge will combine attractively. 

e have pattern No. 4341 in ten sizes for boys from 
three to twelve years of age. To make the blouse fora 
boy of eleven years, requires two yards and one-half of 





LITTLE Boys’ OR GIRLS’ BOX-PLAITED “OAT. 
(For Description see page 346, 
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OUTLINES IN FRONT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


blue flannel twenty-seven inches wide, with a yard and 
-ne-fourth of white flannel in the same width for the fac- 
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Boys’ DOUBLE-BREASTED SAILOR BLOUSE, WITH SAILOR COLLAR TO BE IN EITHER OF TWO 


(Tc BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE SHIELD.) 
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Boys’ BROWNIE COSTUME, WITH CaP. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


ing, shield and neck-band. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 


cents. 


i 


BOYS’ BROWNIE COSTUME, wits Cap. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 4303.—A costume that will delight the small boy for 
wear at fancy dress parties and entertainments is here 
shown made of brown cambric trimmed with bands of 
yellow cambric and covered buttons. The jacket is closely 
adjusted at the back and sides, the rounding fronts flaring 
to reveal a smooth shield that extends to the waist and 
is topped by a narrow neck-band. The sleeves are in 
two-seam style. 

The trousers are adjusted with the customary inside and 
outside leg seams and a centre seam, and, like the jacket, 
are cut to accommodate a shaped pillow which is worn 
to give the rounding appearance so pronounced in the 
Brownie outfits. At the top the trousers are drawn in by 
a tape inserted in the hem. 

The cap is shaped with a seam at the centre of the front 
and back and tapers to a point at the top where it is fin- 
ished with a tassel of the material. A 
plain band completes the lower edge and 
overlaps an ornamental section which is 
cut in points at the top and decorated 
with bells. 

Lining materials of all descriptions are 
suitable for the development of the cos- 
tume, contrasting fabrics being usually 
selected for trimming. 

We have pattern No. 4303 in four sizes 
for boys from four to ten years of age. 
To make the costume for a boy of eight 
years, requires two yards and a half of 
goods thirty-six inches wide, with five- 
eighths of a yard of goods thirty-six 
inches wide, for the neck-band, pointed 
ornamental-section, and a_ tassel] for 
the cap and a band to trim the jacket, 
and five-eighths of a yard of material thirty-six inches 
wide for the pillow. Price of patterny 1s. or 25 cents. 
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The approach of Autumn makes the replenishing of the 
wardrobe with new and correct attire an all-important con- 
sideration. The wise woman will provide for present needs 
soft, light-weight wool- 
ens and staple silks, 
and may feel assured 
that her toilettes are 
correct for all dressy 
occasions; in addition 
there are fabrics of a 
nore practical charac- 
ter that are always 
fushionable for the use- 
ful tailor gown. 

For an attractive 
gown forearly Autumrm 
wear there is no more 
appropriate or pleasing 
material than a silk or 
satin foulard, prefer- 
ably in some rich 
Oriental coloring. 
Although foulard has 
been extensively worn 
during the Summer, it 
bids fair to remain 
popular through the 
entire Winter for semi- 
formal and indoor 
wear. The variety of 
weaves and color har- 
monies procurable in 
this silk makes it pos- 
sible to select several 
yvowns without any 
fear of similarity. The 
dark navy and royal 
blue end white com- 
binations seen during 
the Summer have be- 
come second in choice 
to rich red-and-white 
and Persian patterns. 
Ao especially effective 
example shows a white 
silk round over which 
runs an irregular white 
satin stripe, cherries in 
bright-red tints being 
thickly scattered all 
over it. Black velvet 
ribbon and tiny rhine- 
stone buckles are the 
ornamental feature of 
the creation. Another 
foulard shows a white 
ground illuminated 
with tiny red dots and 
having here and there 
large discs of red and 
white that seem to 
blend together. Black lace and velvet ribbon would be 
charming to trim this silk. 

A silk admirably suited for fancy separate waists is termed 
peau de cygne, the silvery sheen of which will please the 
most sesthetic taste. <A pale-violet ground shows a two-toned 
effect of silver gray with a wavy design in white running all 
over it. while a Persian pattern in cielicate tints rests on a 
white ground and is further distinguished by lengthwise 


THE NEW CHEVIOTS. 





white satin stripes and crosswise 
stripes of white silk tnat form an 
indistinct plaid. Other samples 
show a wide stripe of magenta 
over a background of silver gray, 
alternating with a narrow white 
silk stripe having a printed design 
in black; or a royal-blue stripe on 
the silver ground, with alternate 
dots of blue and gray. 

Corded and seeded effects in 
taffetas are wonderfully attractive 
and extensively employed for the separate waists. 

All indications point to the return of crépons as a very 
popular fabric for Autumn gowns. The all-silk, silk-and- 
wool, and cotton-and- 
wool weaves with silk 
face, are all showa in 


ae many new designs and 


colors. A black crépon 
gown hus become 
almost as essential as 
the black silk of other 
days. There is a vari- 
ety of trimmings suit- 
able for modes of this 
material, which. when 
tustefully disposed, 
add greatly to the ef- 
fect. Blue and brown 
will be chosen where a 
color is desired, though 
in some samples where 
a two-toned effect ap- 
pears this color har- 
mony may be selected 
in preference to the 
solid hue. 

Crépon weaves in 
light-weight silk and 
silk-and-wool fabrics 
are extremely fashion- 
able. Soft, dainty 
crépe de Chine and 
crépe de Paris in all 
the pastels as well as 
the more substantial 
shades, remain popular 
favorites. The perfect 
adaptability of these 
materials to the pres- 
ent draped and tucked 
modes will not allow 
them to be supplanted. 

Exceptional good 
style characterizes a 
gown of crépe de Paris 
in a soft mode shade 
—one of the favorite 
tints for this season— 
associated with a Per- 
sian printed peau de 
cygne and embroidered 
batiste having inedal- 
lions of Cluny set in at 
regular intervals, black 
panne providing the 
trimming. The front 
and back of the skirt 
are tucked to a flouuce 
depth, and side panels 
of the silk are intro- 
duced, over which are 
arranged three straps of the black, stitched and secured 
with rhinestone buckles. The round yoke of the waist is 
of the embroidered batiste over white silk, and the scol- 
loped bertha is of the panne, while the distinctive feature 
of the mode is the gracefully draped bolero of peaue de cygne 
caught at the centre of the front ina large chou. A softly 
folded girdle of. panne encircles the waist. The gownis made 
over a foundation of taffeta_in a tone to match the mate- 
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Tial. A black hat was to be worn with this modish crea- 
tion. 

Irish poplins will be extensively worn and are shown in a 
variety of colorings in both piain and figured examples. The 
durability of this material makes it appreciated for general 
wear. 

Broadcloths and Venetians are especially noticeable in the 
array of high-class fabrics and are shown in all the newest 
shades —castor, mode, gray, blue, purple and tan—as well 
as the ever fashionable black. A novelty very closely 
resembling Venetian cloth is called Venetian cashmere; it is 
extremely soft and light in weight and may be used alike for 
visiting and tailor gowns. 

Satin soleil and satin derber—two lustrous, handsome fab- 
rics—are promised a 
popular reign this 
Autumn, and their 
rich, suft beauty will 
attract tnany admirers. 

Scotch and English 
cheviots and home- 
spuns, many of them 
rough-faced, are of- 
fered in a wide assort- 
ment of coloring, in 
various combinations 
of plaids and _ stripes 
and also solid colors. 
There are no more ser- 
viceable materials for 
street gowns and gen- 
eral utility wear than 
these cheviots and 
homespuns. Many 
samples show the in 
troduction of long 
black or gray hairs 
over the surface that 
characterizes the fash- 


ionable camel’s-hair 
weaves. This feature 
marks a = sage-green 


and also a royal-blue- 
zibeline—another 
member of the camel’s- 
hair family—that is 
suitable for stylish 
business or shopping 
gowns. Rows of 
machine-stitching and 
silk or mohair braids 
are used to ornament 
these modes. 

For skirts reaching 
to within two or three 
inches of the ground, 
of which the vogue for 
shopping, outing and 
other uses is more pro- 
nounced than ever, the 
double-faced cloths 
with plaid backs will 
be almost universally 
used. These are warm, 
without great weight 
and especialiy adapted 
for Autumn wear Ope 
sample shows a purple 
back with a sort of 
Oxford face through 
which gleams a faint 
tinge of purple; an- 
other has a fine brown- 
and-black check back and dark mixed-gvods face, while a 
third with a light tan face has a plaid back showing dark 
browp and deep crimson, a suggestion of the crimson appear- 
ing over the face of the cloth. Smart Eton or reefer jackets 
to match or contrast with the skirt are worn with these skirts; 
a flannel shirt-waist and soft felt hat complete an extremely 
amart apd practical outfit. 

A few French novelties are already shown in checks and 
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stripes in silk-and-wool weaves, while designs in velvet and 
chenille appliquéed on solid grounds are wonderfully effective. 
Imported robe dresses ready to hang on the band and adjust 
over a silk lining are lavishly decorated with lace appliqués 
and rich embroidery and are procurable in all the fashionable 
tints. The cost of these elaborate noveties is extremely high. 

An original idea introduced this season is a stamped cloth 
to be used for the development of entire gowns. A satin 
lining in self-color, but of a slightly different shade, is essen- 
tial with this open-work fabric, and the effect is really 
charming. A silver-gray satin shimmers pleasingly through 
slate-gray stamped-out cloth , and an equally beautiful effect 
is produced in a white cloth over a deep-cream satin. Re- 
ception and carriage toilettes developed from this novel 
importation, would be 
unusually attractive. 

Both Scotch and 
French plaids will be 
usedl to make separate 
waists, and also to 
combine with plain 
fabrics. Children’s 
dresses are particularly 
pleasing developed 
from these _ bright-— 
colored plaids, which 
are very becoming to 
slight figures. 

There are no mate- 
rials so adapted to the 
flowing, graceful lines 
of present modes than 
the old-fashined silk- 
warp Henriettas and 
cashmeres, and the 
revival of these soft 
fabrics in a finer weave 
will bring joy to the 
woman who appreci- 
ates their admirable 
qualities. Dresses in- 
tended for ceremoni- 
ous wear will be de- 
veloped frum these- 
goods, and will be ad- 
ditionally charming by 
a tasteful disposition 
of trimming. 

There is no color 
more appropriate for 
cool Autumn days than 
red, all the tints from 
bright scarlet to pale 
pink being in vogue, 
while the combination 
of two shades, con- 
trasting slightly or 
markedly,.is a fad of 
the season which will 
appeal to artistic tastes. 

A stylish tailor cos- 
tume in whipcord in 
an effective crushed- 
Strawberry or 70ses- 
mourantes tone is par- 
ticularly attractive and 
suitable for early Au- 
tumn. Machine-stitch- 
ing in either the same. 
or a darker shade is 
the only ornamenta- 
tion required on street- 
gowns of this descrip- 
tion. Separate jackets of cloth in this tint are also fashion- 
able and extremely attractive. 

Popeline de soie and popeline Rhadames—two lustrous new 
importations—.are shown io all the pastel colors an: will be 
used for dressy gowns for both the Autumn and Winter. 
A slightly crinkled ground with large conventional designs 
over it characterizes the latter, while the former is a soft 
fabric resembling a very fine puplin. 


SOME OF THE FANCY SILKS. 
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The dainty trimmings of lace and ribbon, tucks and puffs 
and soft, fluffy effects that characterized the Summer dresses 
continue in favor for modes for early Autumn. Combina- 
tions of both materials and colors are very fashionable and 
are carried out in street, carriage or indoor gowns, as well 
as the more elaborate evening toilette, though the symph- 
onies in delicate pastel tones and also in the more sub- 
stantial shades have many followers among those of con- 
servalive tastes. 

A beautiful rainbow effect was produced in an evening 
gown of pale-green gauze mousseline made over several soft 
chiffon under-dresses, each of a different color. The chiffon 
under-skirts were perfectly plain except for the plaited 
flounce around the bottom, and the skirt of delicate-green 
gauze was finely tucked crosswise to flounce depth, where 
it was finished with a deep plaiting of the fabric. The suc- 
cession of plaited flounces gave a graceful, fluffy effect 
around the bottom. The same color scheme was carried out 
in the waist, which was simply made with becomingly 
bloused plaited fronts and a plaited back that was drawn 
down straight at the waist. An air of extreme grace was 
added by the fichu of pale-green gauze edged with a narrow 


plaiting which was arranged around the low, round neck ° 


and artistically caught at the left side in a chou with long 
ends. The dainty elbow sleeves were tucked crosswise and 
completed. with a narrow, plaited ruffle. A girdle of rich 
black panne with a jewelled serpent ornament at the back 
and clasped i in front with a smaller serpent buckle gave a 
distingué touch to this delicate creation, which was to be 
worn by a fair-haired young débutante. Long black suéde 
gloves, Teaching above the elbow would be in excellent taste 
with this tuilette, though white could be chosen if preferred. 
Spangles and cut jets have’ won such appreciation that 
they will not easily lose, popularity as ornamental factors, 
though they have occupied a most prominent position 
for several seasons. There are innumerable pos- 
sibilities in the handsome band trimmings and 
garnitures in both jet and spangles, while 
entire robes of net or lace illuminated ° 
with these sparkling conceits are : 
more in evidence than ever be- 
fore. There is certainly no 
more appropriate or gener- 
erally useful gown for 
ceremonious func- 
tions, for both 
the young 
matron 
and 
the 
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makes it possible to suit any 


woman of more mature years, than 
a spangled robe made over a silk 
or rich, lustrous satin foundation; 
preferably black, if the cut is black, 
although a white taffeta would be 
beautiful and would more clearly 
define the design worked out in the 
jets or spangles. A bit of color may 
be added in the coilar and a soft chou of panne or chiffon— 
just now so approved for adorning the waist—at the left side 
of the front. 

A very effective garniture tu be worn with either a plain 
or fancy waist of soft silk or mousseline or net is a sailur 
collar with long revers tapering to a point at the waist. This 
collar is removable and will, therefore, prove a useful acqui- 
sition, providing pleasing and attractive changes, Another 


waist garniture shows the association of spangles and jets 


and is used to follow the outline of the yoke. The design 

suggests tabs of various sizes. A third very attractive 

waist decoration consists of heavily spangled revers which 

are wide at the top and graduate to a point at the waist. 
The bolero in spangled and jetted nets, embroidered vel- 

vet and rich silk and in laces the cost of which ranges 

from extravagant to very moderate amounts has 

seemingly come to stay. Accessories of this kind 

are so useful and adaptable that they willprove 

@ veritable boon to the woman who has 

to dress well on a moderate allowance. 

The variety of ways in which these 

conceits may be constructed 

























figure. A glittering mass . 
of spangles wroughtin- ~ s 
to a graceful scroll 
design with deep 
points around 

the lower 

edge 


char- 
acter- 

izes a bo- 

leroof unusual 

charm, while a 

similar mode shows 

tiny cut-steel beads as- 
sociated with jets and 








spangles. A simple tucked or 
finely plaited blouse-waist of black 
Brussels net, point d’esprit or chiffon 

would be transformed into a mode of rare 
beauty by the addition_of this rich garniture. 
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Boleros in lace are very generally worn, 
and an example of special attractiveness is 
a short Zouave shape made of heavy 
guimpe; it is turned back with 
pointed revers and has a high 
collar of transparent lace. 
This would be charming 
worn over a pure-ivory 
white taffeta or 
satin waist or 
a waist of 
more del- 


ci ht. 
ed gauzy 
material. 
The Persian ef- 


fect expressed in 
a bolero of Renais- 
sance is very pleasing. 


The conceit forms a sort of 
deep yoke both. back and front 
revealing a folded..corselet belt be- 
low. The high collar and long sleeves 
are of the lace, and the distinctive feature 
is the scarf of chiffon starting at the back ina 
bow and brought around in soft folds to the left 

side of the front, where it is carelessly knotted and 
falls in long ends. 

A bolero of Cluny is shaped somewhat on the Eton type, the 
fronts opening over a full vest of chiffon. Narrow black vel- 
vet straps with tiny rhinestone buckles would be charming 
across the chiffon vest. A lace blouse to be made over a 
full chiffon lining has a smooth back and _ becomingly 
pouched front. 

Unlined lace yokes made to wear over colored foundations 
—though black or white is preferably used—are effective 
decorative devices. Lace collars of chiffon, made in fichu 
style and appliquéed with lace and having long ends that 
fall from a large bow arranged at the front or a little toward 
the left side, are admirable additions to a plain waist and can 
be used with various modes. 

Braid trimmings and garnitures of all kinds are still popu- 
ular and are used to give un ornamental effect to gowns of 
cloth and also the heavy tailor suitings. Mohair, silk-and- 
mohair combinations, soutache, all-silk and Hercules braids 
are shown in innumerable fantastic and conventional designs 
and in a variety of widths. These trimmings will adorn rich 
cloth gowns, though to produce the smart effect so important 
with this style of decoration it is advised that only exceed- 
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ingly 
clever 
and artistic 
hands be en- 
trusted with its dis- 
position. 
The appliqué chiffons 
embroidered in floral designs 
are slightly heavier than they 
were last season and, therefore, 
richer in effect. Insertion to match, 
used in association with the appliqué, pro- 
duces a pleasing trimming for gowns of soft 
silk or dainty woolens. 
Combinations in lace are fashionable, and when eost 
need not be considered the results are wonderfully pleas- 
ing. Cluny with medallions of Chantilly is rich in the 
extreme, and irregular edged Chantilly insertion let in a 
Renaissance robe is very effective. Excellent results may 
be attained also in the lower-priced laces. 

Gowns of soft silk may be beautified by bands of Irish 
crochet let in the skirt between the clusters of tucks, a fancy 
bolero with long sleeves of the Jace being the interesting 
feature of the waist. This dainty lace is shown only in pure 
white. though it may be tinted to match the dress material 
if desired. 

A dainty and feminine fancy are the scarfs of mousse- 
line de soie of which the ends are hand-painted sometimes; 
a tinted border all around gives an added charm. These 
scarfs are usually of black or white with floral designs 
painted in their natural colors. The scarf may be passed 
around the throat and the ends brought to the front and 
tied in a bow with long ends, or may be draped in fichu 
fashion around the shoulders. 

A shawl made of alternate strips of shirred Liberty silk 
and gauze over which narrow satin ribbon is run, and 
finished with a soft silk fringe all around the edges, will 
prove both attractive and serviceable to throw about the 
shoulders when a low-necked evening gown is worn. 

The latest fancy in dressy belts is made of several strips of 
narrow leather or velvet ribbon held together by tiny jewelled 
or enamelled ornaments and fastened with a fancy buckle to 
match. A satin foundation is used, and the straps are wider 
apart at the back and gradually narrow toward the front, 
giving the fashionable long-waisted appearance. 

Belts of gold or silver tinsel with enamelled or jewelled 
buckles are exceedingly smart, and those of wide ribbon with 
a richly jewelled slide at the back and a small buckle to cor- 
respond are shown in black, white and colors and are very 
effective with dressy waists. A narrow gold metal belt in 
heavy link design is also a striking novelty, the buckle being 
richly carved. Girdles of oxydized silver remain a popular 
fancy and are shown in some very pleasing designs, the 
‘‘Cleopatra”’ being, perhaps, the most unique. A serpent 
in gold plate, with a jewelled slide ornament at the side in 
serpent design and jewelled tassels at the ends of the girdle 
make this conceit exceedingly effective. 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED IN MAKING TATTING. 


a. s.—Double-stitch or the two halves forming one stitch. 
repetition as directed wherever a * is seen. 


CHILD'S 
TATTED 
COLLAR. 


Fiaure No. 
1.—Materials: 
No. 86 thread 
and 2 shuttles. 

The collar is 
in 5 sections of 
wheels put to- 
gether with 
straight bars. 
The wheel is 
made with 1 
thread thus: 8 
p. with 2d. s. 
between, close,’ 
tie and cut the 
thread. Then * 
1 d. 8., join to 
p., 1 d.s., turn, 
leave one-eighth 
of an inch of 
thread and make 
a ring of 7d.s, 
7 p.. with 2. d. 
a.’ between, 7 d. 
s. Repeat from * until 8 rings are made, joined to each 
other by 1 st. p. Make 8 wheels for each section, joining 
them by picots of the rings, as seen in the illustration. 
Make a large ring in the open space at side of each section, 
then make the bar thus: A ring of *7 d.s., 5 p., with 3 d. 
s. between, 7d. s. Join on the second thread and make a 
ch. of 4d.s8., 5 p. with 2d. s. between, 4d.s., joined by 
middle p. to the wheel. Repeat from * 4 times, making 5 
chains and 6 rings for one side. The ch. at the end has 7 
p. and the other side is made the same as the first with the 
rings joined to those of the opposite side. 

Sew a Battenburg braid to the edge, and press with a damp 
cloth over the wrong side. 


TATTED DAISY SQUARE CENTRE-PIECKE. 


Figure No. 2.-—Materials: 2 shuttles, fine linen thread, 
and linen lawn cut the size required for the center. 

Make a ring for the centre of the daisy composed of 21 d. 
s. and 20 p., making the picots one quarter of an inch long; 
draw up, tie and cut off the thread; with 1st shuttle make 1 
d. s., join through 2 p. of the centre, 1 d.s; draw up, tie on 
2d thread and with the two threads make a chain of 12 d. s. 
and 5 p. separated by 2 d.s., turn, make 1 d.s., join through 
next 2 p. of centre, 1 d.s.; draw up, turn, make another 
chain. Continue all around the centre until there are 10 
chains and join last chain to 1st; tie and cut off thread, this 
finishes 1st daisy on the corner. Make 2nd daisy like 1st, 
join 3rd p. of 1st chain to 3rd p. of a chain of 1st daisy and 


p.—Picot. 
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finish like lst. Make 8rd daisy, join 3rd 
} p. of 1st chain to 3rd chain of Ist daisy, 
| leaving 1 chain on 1st daisy between 2nd 
daisy and the one being made, this forms 
one corner. Make 4th daisy join Ist 
chain to 5th chain of Jast daisy made, 
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Lt pe continue along side joining each daisy as 
( } fj} X last one was joined, then make the corner 
WA MY Ry like 1st corner, continue all around, join- 
A SH YQ ing last daisy to 1st. 
——_t__ Next make 1 daisy join lst chain to 


2nd chain on the side of the first daisy 
next to the corner. Make 1 chain then 
join 38rd chain to 1st daisy on the other 


* —Indicates a 
side of corner daisy and finish. Make 1 
inside of each 
corner, baste 
down on the 
linen having the 
edge of the 


daisies come 
over the edge of 
the linen;  but- 
ton-hole — stitch 
all around on 
the inside of the 
daisies through 
the picots and 
linen. Then 
take a sharp 
scissors and cut 
the linen wut 
under the tat- 
ting close to the 
stitching. With 
needle and 
thread make a 
spider-web in 
each corner be- 
tween the 4 cor- 
ner daisies by 
crossing the 
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TATTED Daisy SQUARE CENTRE-PIECE. 


threads from one daisy to the other, twisting the threads 
back and forming a knot in the center; finish each corner 
in the same way, press with a hot iron on a damp cloth. 





THE DELSARTE SYSTEM OF PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE.—This work, by Mrs. Eleanor Georgen, is a reliable 
textbook, indispensable in every school and home where 
physical training is taught. Price, 4s. or $1.00 per Copy, 


postpaid. 


EMPLOYMENTS AND PROFESSIONS FOR WOMEN, 
— This pamphlet is a collection of essays and advice upon and 
concerning vocations for women, written by those of the sex 
prominent in the occupations mentioned. Price 1s. (by post, 
1s. 2d.) or 25 cents. 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED IN KNITTING. 
k.—Knit plain. p.—Purl or, as it is often called, seam. 
n. — Narrow. th o or o.—Throw the thread over the needle. 
1.—Plaio knitting. k 3 to.—Krit 2 together. Same as n. 
e one.—Make a stitch thas: Throw the thread in front of the needle 
and knit the next atitch in the ordinary manner. (In the next row or round 
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this throw -over is used as a stitch.) Or, knit one 
and purl one out of a etitch. 

To Knit Crossed.—Ingert needle in the back of the 
stitch and knit as usual. 

sl.—Slip a stitch from the left needle to the right. 
peedle without knitting it 

s} and b.—Slip and bind. Slip one stitch, knit. 
next; pass the slipped aritch over the knit atitch as in. 
binding off work. 

To Bind or Cast Off.—Either slip or knit the first 
stitch; knit the next: pares the first or slipped. 
stitch over the second. ard repeat as far as directed. 

Row. —Knitting once across the work when bat two needles are used. 

Roun 1.—Koitting once around the work when four or more needles are- 
used, as ina sock or stocking. 

Repeat.—This means to work designated rowe, rounds of portions of work. 
as many times as directed. 


—_ *% Stars or asterisks mean, as mentioned wherever they occur, that the detalis given between them are to be repeated 


as many times as directed before going on with those detalis which follow the next star. 


Asan example: * K 2, 


pt, tho, and repeat twice more from * (or last *), means that you are to knitas follows: k 2,pi,tho; k 2,p !, 
th 03 k 2, p i. th o, thus repeating the k 2, p i, th o, frrice more after making it the first time, making It three 
times in all before proceeding with the next part of the direction. 


STRIPE FOR AN AFGHAN OR COUNTERPANE, 


Ficure No. 1.—The stripe may be made of Germantown 
or Spanish knitting yarn, or of Dexter cotton, according to 
the purpose for which it is intended. 

Cast on 50 stitches. 

First row.—Purl. 

Second row.—Slip 1, purl 2, knit 2, thread over, knit 2 to- 
gether, purl 3, knit 11, knit 2 together, thread over, knit 1; 
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Freure No. 1.—StTrRipe FoR aN AFGHAN OR COUNTERPAN®. 


wrap tbe thread once around the needle, purl 2, thread over, 
k 1, tho, slip 1, knit 1, pass slipped stitch over, knit 11, purl 
3, knit 2, thread over, knit 2 together, purl 3. 

Third row.—S| 1, k 2, p 2, wrap thread once around the 
needle, purl 2 together, k 8, p 10, p 2 together crossed (to 
‘* cross,”’ insert the needle from left to right at the back 
through both stitches at once and purl them off together) ; 
purl 3, k 2. p 3. p 2 together. p 10, k 3, p 2, wrap thread 
around the needle, p 2 together, k 8, 

Fourth row.—8i 1, p2, k 2, th o, k 2 together, p 3, k 9, 
k 2 together, k 1, tho, k 1, tho, k 1, p 2, k 1, th o,k 1; 
th o. k 1, 8! 1,k 1, pass slipped stitch over, k 9, p 3, k 2, 
th o, k 2 together, p 3. 

Fifth row.—S11,k 2, p![2, wrap the thread around the 
needle, p 2 together, k 8. p 8, p 2 together crossed, p 5, k 2, 
p 5, p 2 together, p 8, k 3, p 2, wrap the thread around the 
needle, p 2 together, k 3. 

Sexth row.—S8) 1, p 2, k 2, tho, k 2 together, p 8, k 7. k 2 
together, k 2, tho, k 1, tho, k 2, p 2, k 2, th o, k 1, th o, 
k 2, s! 1, k 1, pass slipped stitch over, k 7, p 8, k 2, tho, 
k 2 together, p 3. 

Seventh row.—Sl 1, k 2, p 2, wrap thread around the 
needle once, p 2 together, k 3, p 6, p 2 together crossed, p 7, 
k 2. p 7, p 2 together. p 6, K 3, p 2, wrap thread around the 
needle, p 2 together, k 3. 

Eighth row.—Si 1, p 2, k 2, tho. k 2 together, p 8, k 5, 
k 2 together, k 8, tho, k 1, tho, k 8, p2, k 8, tho, k 1, 
th o, k 8, sl 1, k 1. pass slipped stitch over, k 5, p 3, k 2, 
th o, k 2 together, purl 3. 

Ninth row.—S1 1, k 2, p 2, wrap thread around the needle, 
p 2 together, k 8, p 4, p 2 together crossed, p 9, k 2, p 9, 
p 2 together, p 4, k 3, p 2, wrap thread around the needle, 
purl 2 together, k 3. 


Tenth row:—Si 1, p 2. k 2, th o, k 2 together, p 3, k 3, 
k 2 together, k 4, tho, k 1, tho, k 4, p 2, k 4, th o, k 1, 
th o, k 4, sl] 1, k 1, pass slipped stitch over, k 3, p 3, k 2, 


th o, k 2 together, p 3. 

Elecenth row.—Sl 1, k 2, p 2. wrap thread around the 
needle, p 2 together. k 3, p 2, p 2 together crossed. p 11, k 2, 
pill, p 2 together, p 2,k 8, p 2, wrap thread around the 
needle, p 2 together, k 3. 

Treelfth row.—Si 1, p 2. k 2, tho, k 2 together, p 3, 
k 2 together, k 5. tho. k 1, tho, k 5, p 2, k 5, th o, 
th o. k 5, sl 1, k 1, pass slipped stitch over, k 1. p 3, 
th o, k 2 together, p 3. 

Thirteenth row.—S| 1, k 2, p 2, wrap thread around the 
needle, p 2 together, k 3, p 2 tozether crossed; p 13, k 2, 
p 13, p 2 together, k 5, wrap thread around the needle, p 2 
together, k 8. 

Fourteenth row.—Sl 1, p 2, k 2, th o, k 2 together, p 3, 
k 14, p 2, k 14, p 3, k 2, tho, k 2 together, p 3. 

Begin again at the first row and repeat all the details just 
given for the next section of the pattern, and work in this 
manner until the stripe is about a yard and a half long. 
Each of the other stripes are of the same length. 


FANCY LEAF LACK. 


Figure No. 2.—Cast on 49 stitches and knit across plain. 

First row.—O, k 8, 0, n, p1,n.pi1,n,p1, n, 0, k 8, o 
twice, n, Dp, o twice, n, n, o twice, k 8, 0, n, p 1, n, pl, n, 
p 1. n, 0, k 8, 0 twice, n, n, 0 twice, n, k 1. 

Second row.—K 8, p1,k 8, p6,k1,p 1, k 1, p 1, K1, 
p6.k4.pi1,k38,p6,k1,p1,k1,p1,k1, p6. 

Third row.—O, k 5, 0, sl 1, n, and bind, p 1, sl, n and b, 0, 
k 5, o twice, n, n,o 
twice, n, n, o twice, 
k 5, 0, sl, n. b, p 1, 
sl, n, b, o, k 5, o 
twice, n, n, 0 twice, 
n,k 1. 

Fourth row.—K 
3, p1.k 8, p8, k 1, 
p8, k4, pl, k8. 
p8,k 1, ps8. 

Fifth row.—O 
twice, k 1, n, pl, 
n, k 1, 0. sl, n, b, 0, 
k1,n,pl,n, kllo 
8 times, n, n. oO 
twice, n, n, o 3 
times, k 1, n, p 1, 
n, k 1, 0, sl, n, 
b, o, k 1, n,-p 
1, n, k 1, o 3 
times, n, n, o twice, | 
n, k 1. 

Sizth row.—K 3, 


k 1, 
kl, 
k 2 


? 





Seventh row. O, k 1, 0,k 1,0, p 1, 0, k 8,0, p1,n, k J, 
o, k 1, o twice, n, n, o twice, n, n, o twice, k 1.0, k 1,20, 
pl,no,k3.n, pi1.n,k 1. 0, k 1, otwice, n,n, 0 twice, n, k 1. 

Highth row.—K 3, p 1, k 8, p 5, k 1, p5,k1,p5, k 4, p 
1,k3,p5,k1.p5,k1,p5. Repeat from first row. 






PASTIMES 


FOR 


CONVALESCING CHILDREN 








By LINA BEARD, One of the Authors of “The American Girl’s Handy Book.” 
No. 3. FUN WITH FLOWERS AND SEED VESSELS. 


Almost everyone is fond of 
a fine, fresh fish for dinner, 
so we will select one which 
is sound and perfect. Care- 
fully open a large-sized milk- 
weed pod in the seam which 
you will find on the rouaded 
side (Fig. 7) and take out 
the beautiful white fish com- 
posed of the seeds clinging 
to their downy wings, the 
seeds forming the _fish’s 
scales (Fig. 8) and the down 
its body. Cut out a piece 
of white paper (Fig. 9) and 
with a drop of paste fasten 
it on the fish to form the tail 
(Fig. 10); also gum a small, 
round piece of inked paper 
in position for the eye: place 
the fish on a dish made from 
a long, green leaf (Fig. 11). 

Hollyhock seeds, which are 
packed together in rounded 
forms, must furnish cheeses, 
the resemblance being very 
marked (Fig. 12). Two will 
be required and should be 
placed on the opposite sides 
of the table. 

The rosy-cheeked apples 
known as caws (Fig. 18) 
come from the rose bush ; 
they are the seed vessel of 
the flowers, and so closely 
do they imitate little apples, 
when detached from the 
bush they might easily be 
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Fig. 2. Fi@. 5. 


Suppose we have a dinner party! It 


will not be necessary to wait until you 
are well enough to leave the bed; your 
strength will not be taxed, and it will 
be great fun to get everything ready for 
the table, especially as there will be no 
worry about cooking, for the sun, with 
the assistance of the rain and air, has 
attended to that part of the preparation. 
We will have to provide some sort of 
a dining table—one that can readily be 
held steady on the lap while you sit up in 
bed, without any danger of its turning or 
tipping. An ordinary letter paper box 
about eight inches long and five inches 
wide will answer the purpose. Spread 
over the table a fresh, white table-cloth 
of paper, and for a centre-piece choose 
@ pineapple made of a cone one and one- 
half or two inches high (Fig. 1), cutting 
it off flat at the stem (Fig. 2) so that it 
will stand firmly on the table (Fig. 3). 
On the top of the fruit pin a small bunch Fic. 10. 
of coarse grass tips tied together with 
thread (Figs. 4 and 5) and use the petals of a bright-colored mistaken for such. Select a pretty. 
flower, which will lie flat when the lower portion is cut off, leaf plate, fill it with the apples and 
as an ornainental mat to place under the pineapple; anas- place them on the table between the 
turtium blossom (Fig. 6) will look well. pineapple and the salad. They give 
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a bright note of color, which helps the decoration. 

The fruit salad shall be dainty enough for a fairy 
queen. We will mix shredded orange from the 
petals of a full, fresh young dandelion blossom 
(Fig. 14 shows one of the petals magnified) with 
shredded strawberries produced from the common 
red-clover blossom (Fig. 15 represents an enlarged 
petal), and shredded cocoanut made from the 
ordinary white clover petals (Fig. 16, also magni- 
fied). When these are well mixed serve them on a 
pretty, green leaf plate, and the dish will give 
another bit of mingled color with its pink, white, 
green and yellow. 

The cups and saucers are furnished by the oak 
tree and made of acorns. The lower part (Fig. 17) 
forms the saucer: the upper (Fig. 18) the cup. 
Cut off the top, then remove the kernel and the 
cup is ready for use (Fig. 19). It is better to select 
a large-sized acorn for the saucer and a smaller one 
for the cup in order that the cup may have more 
space in the saucer and not fit closely (Fig. 20). 
Miniature dippers can easily be fashioned of 


{ 


’ Fig. 16, 





ve 
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Fig. 13. 


acorn cups by 
piercing a hole in 
one side near the 
top and pushing a 
slender stick 
through until it 
rests against the op- 
posite side (Fig. 21). 

Odd little baskets 
are also made of 
acorns (Fig. 22) by 
cutting away all of 
the top of the 
acorn except a 


Fig. 15. 


Fig. 14. 
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Mey tes a 





band through its 
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centre; this shapes the handle. The acorn is left in its 
rough saucer, which forms the outer surface of the basket, 
the inner surface being the ‘interior of the acorn proper. 
Make several cups and saucers, and the feast will be ready 
for others to see (Fig. 28). Of course, it is only intendcd to 
give pleasure in this way and not really to serve as food. 

Rose petals make an excellent substitute for the common 
snapping bonbons, such as are usually served at parties with 
other refreshments. Choose the largest and best petals 
(Fig. 24) and gather up the edge of one all the way around, 
holding the folds securely; a little, bag-like object is thus 
formed (Fig. 25), which, when held firmly with the thumb 
and forefinger of one hand and struck against the out- 
stretched palm of the other, snaps with a vigorous noise. If 
any opening is allowed when gathering up the edges of the 
petal, the air will not be confined and consequently the bag 
will not snap, and you must try another. ; 

Of the thorns covering the stems of the roses you can 
make chains by sticking the point of one thorn into the top 
of another and continuing in this manner until the chain is 
as long as you desire it (Fig. 26). 

The party being over, we will make some baskets of green 
burrs. They are pretty and rustic and can be shaped into 
almost any style; each burr is provided with little hooked 
fingers (Fig. 27) that lock when the two burrs are pressed 
against each other, enabling them to stick fast together—not 
so tight, however, that they cannot be separated when de- 
sired. Be sure the burrs are young and fresh. They will 
then be free from all dryness and perfectly safe to work 
with; otherwise they will be difficult to handle and apt 








Fiacure No, 23. 
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Fie. 25, Fig, 24 
to drop the small, thorny particles on the bed. Before 
commencing the work spread a newspaper out in front 


of you, then take one burrand forn 
it; another row around 
completes the bottom of 
the basket (Fig. 28). 
Build up the sides on the 
top of this last row and 
form the handle with of a 
row of burrs long enough 


a circular row 


easily to reach from side tr, 
to side of the basket (Fig. wT Zab! 
29). You can experiment “ 


and make all sorts of 
things—vases, bowls, 
plates, chairs, tables and 
houses —of burrs, and the 
work is very interesting 
and easy. 

Both girls and boys are 
pleased with anything 
which with their help can 
be made to produce dif- 
ferent sounds. For giv- 
ing a queer, whistling 
noise there is scarcely any- 





Fig. 30. 


Fig. 3] 
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Fig. 33. 
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thing better than an ordinary broad blade of grass 
laid lengthwise between the entire length of the 
thumbs, one end of the grass extending beyond the 
tops of the thumbs and the other below at the wrist- 
line. Only the thin edge of the grass should be 
visible when it is placed flat between the thumbs. 
When ready bring the hands close to the lips and 
blow on the edge of the grass; if no sound issues, 
try again and you will soon succeed. Blow gently, 
without using force, and it will not tire but amuse 
you, 

Beside contributing to the salad, the dandelion 
furnishes a variety of amusement. You have only 
to hold its golden head up under your chin to 
learn if you are fond of butter. With one hand 
hold the flower (Fig. 30), with the other hand a 
mirror. If you see a yellow reflection cast upon 
your chin by the blossom underneath, you enjoy 
using plenty of butter on your bread. Take the 
grandfather dandelion with his round, white head 
(Fig. 31) and blow once, then again and 
again, three times in all; the number of 
downy seeds left on the head denotes the 
time of day. For instance, should all be 
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blown away except three 
(Fig. 32), it would mean that 
it was three o’clock; if two 
are left it would say two 
o’clock, and so on. 

Select another nice old 
grandfather dandelion and — 
he will tell you when you 
are fortunate enough to ob- 
tain a certain wish. First 
make a wish, then say aloud 
‘‘yes”” and give a single 
blow; next say ‘‘no” and 
blow once. Proceed in this 
way, repeating the two words 
alternately giving one blow 
at each, until all the seeds 
are detached from the head. 
If the word ‘*yes’’ comes 
at the last blow your wish 
will be granted; if ‘‘no” 
comes last it will be denied. 
With stems of this same 
flower, which, you know, 
are hollow and much smaller 
at the top than at the bot- 
tom, you can make pretty 
green rings by pushing the 
smaller into the larger end 
of the stem (Fig. 38). To 
make a chain, join a num- 
ber of rings together by 
first passing one end of the 
second stem through the first 
ring before the two ends 
are fastened together, doing ee 
likewise with the third, fourth pee ene 
and fifth stems (Fig. 34). 

To make an odd little ornament, split the dandelion stem 
about two inches down lengthwise through the centre (Fig. 
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35) and draw one side strip through your lips several times 
—it is perfectly harmless—until it curls up (Fig. 36). Treat 
the other side in the same way and it will also curl (Fig. 37). 
The morning glory gives us some of the most fragile flowers 
of which we have knowledge, they are so delicate and fine of 
texture not many artists are able to render perfectly the 
peculiar charm of the blossom; so beautiful are they in their 
varied colors, often blossoming until killed by frost, and 
growing as they do almost 
anywhere, few well girls or 
boys can resist gathering a 
handful from day to day. 
Even along the dusty road- 
side their cheerful faces sing 
out a bright ‘‘ good morn- 
ing’ if one is their in time 
to find them open, for usually 
they begin to close early in 
the day and when they close 
they change into twisted 
elongated affairs which are 
eagerly sought by children 
bent on having a little sport. 
If someone will present to 
you a few of these novel toys, 
you can make them pop so 
loud they will rival the tor- 
pedo in noisy report. Hold 
tight at the opening end of 
the closed: blossom with the 
thumb and forefinger of the 
right hand and fill it with air 
by gently blowing at the wee 
stem end, grasping it in like 
manner with the left hand ; 
then suddenly push the two 
ends together, and bang! 
will go the flower. 
In carrying out the suggestions here given you will have 





Fig. 37. 


enough to keep you amused all day long. 





CHILDREN AND THEIR ILLS.* 


By GRACE PECKHAM MURRAY, M. D. 
No. IX.—DISEASES OF THE HEART AND LUNGS. 


THE HEART IN EARLY LIFE. 


The heart of a child at birth weighs one-half of an ounce. 
The adult heart weighs a little more than half a pound. The 
heart grows very rapidly the first three years of life, more 
slowly from three to ten years and then again more rapidly 
unti] it attains its mature proportions. The pulse of infancy 
and childhood is very frequent and variable. It is often 
irregular, and the heart’s action is increased by any excite- 
ment or exercise. The pulse rate is as follows: 


6 to 12 months, .__......-.---- 105 to 1!5 per minute. 
2to 6 years, ....-...._..----- 90 to 105 per minute, 
7 to 10 years, __......-----.--- 80 to 90 per minute. 
1] to 14 years, ........-----.--- 76 to 85 per minute. 


As the heart is the organ upon which life depends, the 
mainspring of life, it is made to endure, and in early life it is 
not easily affected by disease. The children that have heart 
disease before eight years of age are not numerous. Some 
children are born with heart malformation. but in comparison 
with the multitude there are not many who are thus afflicted. 
Most of the heart trouble in children is occasioned by rheu- 
matism, and some authorities say that as many as ninety per 
cent. of all the diseases of the heart in childhood cume from 


*The Well Child vs. The Sick Child, January ; The Sick Child, Feb- 
ruary ; Nervous Troubles of the Child, March ‘The Fevers of a- 
hood, ‘April; Measles and the Like, May; Mumps and Diseased 
Glands, June; Disorders of the Digestive Apparatus, July; Croup 
and Dipht heria, August. 


this cause. The valves are injured because of the inflamma- 
tion which rheumatic fever occasions. Unless the injuries 
are very slight the impairment of the heart which results 
from this cause are seldom recovered from. Other heart 
diseases, such as inflammations of the sac in which the heart 
moves, inflammation of the heart muscle itself, and enlarge- 
ment of the heart, do occur in little children, but they occur 
rarely and tax the knowledge of even experienced physicians 
to determine the trouble. The practical everyday ideas for 
a child with heart disease are not those which relate to medi- 
cine; that must be governed entirely by the doctors, for 
heart medication is serious business and should not be in the 
hands of those who have not had inedical training. Very 
much depends upon the diet and upon exercise. The child 
that has heart disease should not be allowed to over-exert 
himself, but he should have regular exercise under a certain 
system which an expert has devised for him. He should be 
protected from sudden shocks and nerve-trying experiences. 
The heart ia such a close neighbor of the stomach that the 
care of it becomes a matter of moment. It is very necessary 
to avoid over-feeding. Some authorities recommend dividing 
the amount of a meal by half. and making up for the dimin- 
ished amount of food given at a time by increasing the num- 
ber of the meals. It is also well to regulate the amount of 
fluid that the child drinks. The distension of the stomach 
by food or drink, or by gases that come from undigested 
foods, causes it to press upon the heart and interferes with 
its action. Children should never be allowed to drink coffee 
or tea until they have grown up, whether they are sick or 
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well. They are often poisons to the heart and should not be 
given to anyone who is affected with disease of the heart, 
whether child or adult. 


THE CHILD'S LUNGS. 


The great danger of lung troubles ia the child is due to the 
fact that the lung tissue is mure delicate than in the adult, 
and the air cells are much smaller. To understand the dif- 
ferent inflammations of the lungs, whether in the child or in 
the adult. it is necessary to understand something of their 
structure. The windpipe divides into two branches the larg- 
est bronchial tubes, one leading to the right lung and the 
other to the left lung. These tubes again subdivide just as 
the stems in a bunch of grapes, until after a number of sub- 
divisions they terminate in the lung substance itself, which is 
composed of minute air cells, which may be said to be repre- 
sented by the grapes. lt isin this extremely delicate tissue that 
the blood comes in contact with the air and receiving the 
necessary oxygen is changed from venous to bright arterial 
blood once more, and is in 8 condition to again go around the 
body on its mission of nourishing the tissues. If inflam- 
mation occurs in the bronchial tubes it is called bronchitis, 
and the danger is proportioned to the extent of the inflamma- 
tion and the size of the tubes in which the trouble takes 
place. When there is an inflammation the tubes become 
filled with the catarrhal products similar to the discharges 
seen in the nose and throat when one has taken cold. This 
secretion blocks the tubes, and according to the amount is 
proportioned the danger, as can be readily understood, the 
matter being one of mechanical obstruction. If the trouble 
is slight and there remains room for the air to pass in and 
out the disturbance is slight; if the smaller bronchial tubes, 
those which are very smull, are blocked the air cannot get to 
the air cells, the blood is not purified and the result is the 
child turns blue, has a high fever, and according to the ex- 
tent of the inflammation is proportioned the danger. 

The substance of each lung is divided nearly equally into 
three lobes. The inflammation may be confined to one lobe 
only, or it may pass to the second or third, or may involve 
portions of both lungs. This inflammation which attacks the 
lung tissue itself, that is, the air cells, is called pneumonia. 
It often happens that the inflammation passes down from the 
bronchial tubes to the smaller tubes, in which case it is 
called capillary bronchitis, because it takes place in the tubes 
which are as fine as a hair; or, if it is in both the tubes and 
air cells, the name of broncho-pneumonia is given fo it 
This type is the most common in infants and young children. 


SYMPTOMS OF LUNG INFLAMMATIONS. ew 


The symptoms of lung trouble are increased rapidity of 
breathing, catarrhal secretions, cough and fever, and as the 
lungs are hindered in their functions the child will become 
restless, and grow purple owing to the lack of oxygen in the 
blood. 

The pvormal respirations of the child are as follows: 


At birth, .........-.......--.---.-.-.-35 per minute. 
At the end of the first year,....-. .....- 27 per minute, 
At UW VCars, op sss “eee ee koe ce Bete d 25 per minute. 
PA SIRC VOUT A inh ols Mn tine hates cau 22 per minute. 
XE UWelVO Years) cinac ccct ee teks creeds 20 per minute. 
NO AOU re os ce ee seas 18 per minute. 


These are the respirations during sleep, when, if possible, 
they should be counted in a child. When the child is awake 
they are somewhat more rapid, and, as in the case of the 
pulse, they ure very easily quickened or become irregular. 
This is especially the case with infants. The respiration is 
not rhythmical until the second year, so that one should not 
be alarmed at irregularities in breathing in the baby. The 
breath may be takeu quite superficially for a while and the 
balance then gained by a deep inspiration. In all troubles 
with the lungs the respiration is very much quickened, the 
number per minute depending upon the amount of the in- 
flammation and the obstruction to the passage of the air. In 
bronchitis of the larger tubes, where the air is not much in- 
terfered with, the respirations are only very slightly increased ; 
but if the inflammation is extensive and involves the air cells 
the child pants with the rapidity of breathing, and gasps in 
its altempt to obtain the necessary air. With the infiamma- 
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tion of the lungs comes fever. In bronchitis this is often 
very little, the thermometer not showing more than 100° 
to 102°; this increases with the amount of the inflam- 
mation and with the location. In pneumonia the tempera- 
ture is often very high, ranging from 103° to 105° and often 
higher. A child can stand a high temperature much better 
than an adult. High temperature is often the warning signal 
of pneumonia and tells of it before the lungs themselves 
show signs of the trouble. The pulse, too, is greatly in- 
creased in rapidity. 

The cough is most severe in bronchial inflammation. In 
pneumonia it is very slight. The child raises but does not 
expectorate; it does not know enough to spit out what 
comes from the throat and lungs, and cannot usually do this 
until he is six years or more. The nature of the expectora- 
tion often shows the location and extent of the inflammation. 
When pneumonia is present it is stained with blood and of a 
dark color. It is a great drawback for the child to swallow 
these catarrhal products, for they upset the digestion and 
poison the system. It is not worth while to dwell upon the 
severer symptoms, such as come with the worst cases of 
bronchitis and pneumonia, for the doctor will be present to 
administer to the patient. 

Pleurisy, which is an inflammation of the sac which holds 
the lungs, is not nearly so common in a child as in the adult. 
When it is present it usually comes as an extension of inflam- 
mation from the lungs themselves, The symptoms are a sharp, 
localized pain, increased when a full breath is taken, anda 
short cough, which is very aggravating as it increases the 
pain, and the desire to cough is irresistible, 


TREATMENT OF BRONCHITIS AND PNEUMONIA. 


Children with colds should be carefully looked after. As 
a general thing they should be kept indoors and in a room 
with even temperature protected from draughts and sudden 
changes. The temperature of the room should be from 68° 
to 72°. If the cold or bronchitis is at all severe it is better 
to put the child in bed, for then its actions can be controlled. 
In severe inflammations of the lungs great benefit is obtained 
by the steam inhalations to which creosote or turpentine has 
been added. Even the steam itself relieves very greatly in 
cases of inflammations of all the respiratory passages. A 
kettle can be kept boiling over the grate or fire. If gas is 
used it should be seen that the room is kept properly venti- 
lated, for the gas consumes the oxygen and is objectionable 
on this account. 

The old-fashioned remedy for lung troubles is the flaxseed 
poultice. They are useful, but the objection to them is that 
they are heavy; they lose their heat, become sogev and 
clammy, and in changing them there is apt to be exposure 
of the chest and the child is liable to take fresh cold. The 
successor to the poultice is the oil-silk jacket, and it is prefer- 
able; it is light and clean, easily applied and can be kept on 
through the time that it is needed. It can be cut in one 
piece. The arm-hole can be made on one side so that the 
arm can be slipped through it, and the arm-hole for the other 
arm can be cut one-half at either end, which can be brought 
together and sewed on the shoulder and under the arm. The 
diet should be light and easily digested. Medication must be 
given under the supervision and advice of the doctor. The 
mustard foot-bath and the use of light mustard pastes, made 
of one part mustard to six of flour, and the home hot drinks 
are useful. It should be always remembered that lung 
troubles in children are not to be trifled with, and medical 
advice in the beginning will often avert serious consequences. 


WHOOPING COUGH. 


Whooping cough is a comparatively modern disease. The 
first record of it is in 1578, after which it seemingly disap- 
peared. In the eighteenth century the epidemics became more 
frequent, and since that time it has been on the increase. 
Now it is one of the commonest diseases of childhood, and 
few are those who reach adult life without having had an 
attack. Occasionally there are severe epidemics, but in the 
large cities there is probably never a time when there are 
not some cases. Whoopingcough is a disease of civilization. 
Ordinarily one attack precludes another. It is supposed to 
be due to a micro-organism. The contagion is very active 
and passes through the air, or is taken by contact of clothing 
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or the secretions. It takes seven to fourteen days to develop; 
if it has not appeared in sixteen days after exposure, it is 
probable that the child has escaped the contagion. Whoop- 
ing cough is a disease to be avoided as much as possible. 
There is not a time when one should be willing to have a 
child take it, and the only possibility of preventing the attack 
or effectively preventing the access of contagion is by send- 
ing the child or children who have not been exposed out of 
the range of the contagion, and this should certainly be done 
with delicate children. Children with inflamed mucous mem- 
branes of the nose and throat are much more likely to take 
the disease. Here again it will be seen how necessary it is 
to keep these membranes in a healthy condition. Whooping 
cough is far more serious in the early life than at any 
other time. It is estimated that one-fourth of the infants 
attacked with this disease in the first year of life perish. 
Five per cent. of those attacked from one to five years suc- 
cumb to it, and only one per cent. of those over five years. 
Where a number of children have it together the attacks are 
more severe. 


THE COURSE OF WHOOPING COUGH. 


Whooping cough has three stages. The first, which is 
called the catarrbal stage, usually lasts about ten days. 
There is a persistent inflammation of all the air passages 
down to the bronchial tubes. It is often difficult to tell 
whether the attack is a simple bronchitis or whether it is 
whooping cough. Sometimes this preliminary stage is very 
much shorter, and the child after a day or two enters upon 
the secondary stage, which is called the spasmodic stage be- 
cause of the convulsive character of the cough. The child 
has in very mild cases only two of these spasms a duy; 
but they may vary from six to fifty. The child feels that 
he has some thing to encounter, and, if old enough to 
be about, he immediately runs to a chair or something 
which will offer him support, or takes refuge with his mother 
or nurse. He then begins to cough rapidly, one’ cough 
succeeding another so rapidly that he cannot get his breath; 
these shorter coughs are interspersed with the ‘* whoops,” 
which are occasioned by the drawing of the breath through 
the vocal chords which are contracted. The paroxysms, 
which vary greatly in severity, terminate with the raising of 
sticky mucus. The child is more or less exhausted after the 
coughing fit; his eyes are suffused with tears, and often 
become bloodshot; he may vomit, especially if the coughing 
spell occurs soon after eating. His nose may bleed. . The 
ears may be injured, and in very severe cases convulsions may 
take place. The inflammatory conditions may extend from 
the throat and larger bronchial tubes down to the finer and 
the air cells themselves resulting in broncho-pneumonia. In 
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severe cases the spasmodic stage hangs on, lasting a month 
or more. It isfollowed by the stage uf decline. The cough 
continues, but without the spasms. The habit of coughing is 
often acquired, and some children continue to do so even 
after they have recovered. Some have a nervous cough 
which it is difficult to distinguish from whooping cough. 
The uvula—the little fleshy portion of the palate seen at the 
back of the mouth hanging over the tongue—sometimes be- 
comes relaxed and elongated, and resting on the tongue oc- 
casions the cough. Trouble with the ears, the teeth, the 
stomach or valvular disease of the heart will also give rise to 
a cough of similar character to the violent, paroxysmal type 
of whooping cough. The stage of decline terminates the 
disease. The symptoms gradually lessen. It varies greatly 
in length, sometimes persisting fora long time. The average 
length of the whole disease is usually six weeks. This is 
given as the length of quarantine. The trouble is contagious 
as long as the cough continues with the distinctive whoop. 


TREATMENT OF WHOOPING COUGH. 


This, of course, depends upon the severity of the case, 
for the mild cases demand little or no medication beyond 
fresh air. If the child has no fever he is better out of doors. 
The paroxysms are notably fewer, and those which do occur 
are of less severe character. It is better to have the child 
changed to fresh rooms leaving those to air in which he has 
been. The type is much more severe where the child is con- 
fined to one place, as the poison seems to accumulate. The 
child should rest as much as possible, and if the case is at all 
serious rest in bed is much the best. The air should be kept 
of an equable temperature, and the use of steam, medicated 
or otherwise, as just described in the treatment of bronchitis 
and other lung troubles, has been found to give relief. The 
swabs for the throat are not as good as sprays. One per 
cent. of resorcin or carbolic acid can be used for the sprays. ° 
Tincture of belladonna, or some other preparation of the 
drug, can be used to prevent the attacks and to lessen them 
when they do occur. All authorities unite in the praise of 
belladonna for use in whooping cough. The dose is five 
drops of the tincture every four hours fora baby six months 
old, and it should be increased for older children up to ten 
drops. If the child’s throat becomes dry, or the pupils of the 
eyes grow large, it will show that he has taken too large a 
dose, and it should be stopped for awhile and then resuined in 
smaller amounts. It is well to have the advice of the doctor 
in this respect. Quinine is often good, but it has a tendency 
to upset the stomach. The child should not be vexed or 
irritated, since, when its temper is ruffled, it is likely to have 
& paroxysm, and if a paroxysm occurs it is more liubie to be 
of a severer type. 


BERRY SONG. 


Now it’s O 
Who Will go 
A-merrying» 
And a-berrying, 
When the sky’s aflush, and the Summer winds are low ! 


Speed ye, speed ye, get your pail, 
Polly ! Polly ! 

For the wren flutes from the dale, 
‘‘Come, be jolly! come, be jolly! 

Join ye in our happy folly !”’ 
That's his tuneful lyric tale. 


See, we're footing up the glen, 
Polly ! Polly ! 

Hearing still that roguish wren,— 
“Come, be jolly! come, be jolly! 
Join ye in our happy folly, 

While ye may, ye maids and men!”’ 


Where, then, now’s the need of haste, 
Polly ! Polly ! 

Berry picking, that were waste !— 
(Hark the wren—" be jolly.! jolly 1°’) 
Berry picking, that were folly 

With such tempting lips to taste! 


Then it’s O 
Who will go 
cA-merrying, 
And a-berrying, 
When the morn’s aflush, and the wooing winds are low! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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There are 
certain things 
about my pres- 
ent place of 
residence which 
a thoroughly 
practical and 
therefore unsen- 
limental person might not appreciate. Living in a valley 
gives me a pleasant sense of being ¢7 the world—nestled in— 
rather than of the world as on a plain, or above the world as 
on & mountain. Then, in the two acres of yard that forms 
a setting for the house, in one corner, there is a smail, placid 
pond that doubtless breeds mosquitoes; but the water falling 
musically over the old stone dam makes a delightful accom- 
paniment for a reverie on a Summer night, and the barn- 
swallows curve and twitter there at sunset. 

And there are other things: the old rusty weather-vane 
that rasps and complains like some sensitive old man crying 
out against the chill of the winds; the dilapidated old Sum- 
mer-house that always harbors a hornet’s nest, which guards 
the apricot tree—guards it so well that I am not aware of 
anyone ever having tasted the fruit; and finally, but neither 
last nor least, the very respectable colored family that lives 
in a venerable little stone house on the back lane. 

[t would be difficult for me to define the relation cf this 
family to me and mine, or to give a good reason for there 
being any relation at all. 1 seem to have inherited them as 
| inherited the old mansion where I live, along with the pond 
and its mosquitoes, the old weather-vane, and the barn- 
swallows that build their nests under the eaves. 

The acknowledged head of this family is Uncle Ethan; 
and he comes the nearest to being a living caricature of his 
own race of any colored gentleman I have ever met. Of 
course he wears an old frock coat quite innocent of buttons 
and of no specified color, and he is the most prodigious 
sneezer that ever was created. When Uncle Ethan sneezes 
things crack, his coat tails fly up, and his hat falls off. His 
hat is an old beaver with an extraordinary long nap; and 
some one has tried to shear it, with the result that one side 
of it now has a curious pockmarked appearance that sug- 
gests quarantines and hospitals and such like things. 

Although very particular about the outside of his hat he is 
not so particular about the inside of it. Sometimes he 
wgathers the eggs in it or feeds the chickens out of it. And 
the chickens, by-the-way, the chickens are our special pride 
—Uncle Ethan’s and mine. They live in an inclosed park 
on the south side of the barn; and their dwelling house, the 
only bit of modern architecture on the place. is equipped 
with all the conveniences known in chicken culture. 

But it is with Julius, Uncle Ethan's great grandchild, that 
my story has principally to do. Julius is a diminutive bit of 
ebony. He wears neither hat nor shoes except in the coldest 
weather; and his head is as nearly spherical as a human 
head can be. He is the only one of the family that Uncle 
Ethan allows around my house except those who come on 
business, und although you rarely find him doing anything in 
particular he always has an interesting air of having just done 
something or having been interrupted in doing something that 
he should not do. For ingenious and original mischief Julius 
certainly deserves tho medal. It was Julius who essayed to 
sheer Uncle Ethan’s poor old beaver. I admit I loaned him 
the scissors, but the ides was strictly Julius’s. 

I was busying myself in my little den of a study early one 
morning, when Julius attracted my attention through the 
open window by his peculiar actions out in the yard. He 
had a bundle done up in his jacket, and he kept casting 
sly glances over his shoulders as he trotted along, in a 
way that excited my suspicion as to the propriety of his 
mission. His course brought him close to my window, 
so I intercepted him as he came by. Although evidently 
surprised to see me about so early, a broad grin spread 
over his face when I[ asked what he had in his jacket. 

‘‘ Eggs,” was his terse reply. 


Rthan and Little dulius 





bottom of 


[I knew Julius well enough to realize that the 


the matter could be reached only by submitting him toa 
vigorous examination, so I plied him with questions. 

First in importance I learned that they were my eggs, and 
that he intended to sell them at the little grocery a mile or 
more down the road. That increased my interest. Further- 
more, I learned that he had taken them from the nests only 


one or two each day, so as not to create suspicion, and had° 
hidden them under a manger until he had what he considered 
a dozen. Knowing that he could not count very accurately 
I made him lay them out on the grass, and found that there 
were seventeen. Hedid not seem to have any idea of my claim 
on the eggs. He considered them as Uncle Ethan’s eggs, 
and he did not take himself at all seriously in pilfering them. 

‘‘So you are going to sell them; and what will you do 
with the money?’’ I asked him. 

‘*Goin’ to buy a fiddle, Mas’ Tom,” he answered. 

‘*How much do you suppose a fiddle costs?” 

‘* Dollar.” 

‘But you can’t get more than ten cents a dozen for eggs."’ 
I rejoined, ‘“‘and how do you expect to get a fiddle for that?” 

This was a poser for Julius, and he had to think it overa 
moment; but he soon got out of the difficulty. 

‘‘T reckon [ kin buy a little ten-cent fiddle fer ten cents, 
Mas’ Tom,” he declared. 

Then Julius suddenly became communicative. 

**Jube sez we kin git a fiddle and we’s goin’ ter hab a big 


show,’ he said with an emphatic twitch of his head. *' Jube's 
goin’ ter dance and I’s goin’ ter fiddle.” 
At the mention of ‘‘Jube” I pricked my ears. Jube was 


a second cousin of Julius, considerably older in years and 
experience, und rather prone to rascality. He lived a good 
two miles away; nevertheless, he occasionally contrived to 
visit Julius, although their meetings generally took place out 
in the fields somewhere, for Uncle Ethan was rough on Jube. 
In the well-house the old gentleman kept half a brick that I 
believe he intended for Jube if he ever came within range. 
Uncle Ethan was a most zealous guardian of Julius’s morals. 

It immediately flashed into my mind that perhaps Jube 
was the author of the plot and Julius only his tool. After 
subjecting Julius to a still closer examination I established 
that fact beyond a doubt. Jube had made the plans and 
had contracted to buy the fiddle. Doubtless he expected 
to pocket the spoils, and hoped to keep Julius as his will- 
ing tool to procure unlimited eggs. 

It looked very serious—one of the ties that Lind me to the 
country is fresh eggs for breakfast. Pranks that ended on 
Uncle Ethan’s head I winked at and even siyly helped along, 
but this was something of a boomerang. I quickly resolved 
on the course that I would pursue. 

‘¢ Julius, pick up those eggs,” I said sharply. His eyes 
rolled up white at the severe tone of the comniand, but he 
made haste to gather the eggs into his jacket. ‘*Put them 
under that box-wood. Now, sir, stand right here!” 

Then I proceeded to preach Julius such a sermon as [ 
hoped he would not forget for a day or two at least. I dra- 
matically painted the most terrible of futures for him if he 
even thought of doing such a trick again, and continued my 
harangue until he begged for mercy, 

‘*What I’s goin’ ter do, Mas’ Tom?” he asked, implar- 
ingly. ‘Be you goin’ to tell gran’pap? He take the stick 
ter me ’f you do.” 

I began to relent. Droll little Julius was quite a pet of 
mine, and I was too tender-hearted to give him over to 
Uncle Ethan for punishment, although I felt that he ought to 
be disciplined. 

‘*Be you?’ said Julius, anxiously. 

‘¢Perhaps I won't,’ I replied. ‘* I'll see how you behave 
yourself. 

Feeling himself safe again Julius immediately recovered 
his usual spirits. 

‘T's goin’ put them eggs back in the nests all nice,” he 
said, accompanying his word with a comical caper; ‘an’ 
I’s have be mighty carefu! or gran’pap ll kotch me.” 
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Then he went scouting to learn Uncle Ethan’s whereabouts, 
and finding the way clear he came back and filled his jacket 
with eggs. 

A few minutes later he was at the window again. 

‘*I’s a good boy now, ain’t I, Mas’ Tom,” he affirmed 
with a complacent grin. 

‘Yes, you'll do,” I said, adding ; 
never touch my eggs again?” 

‘*No sah, I ain’t goin’ ter,” he replied. ‘‘I hope to squeal 
IT ain’t.’ That was Julius’s most solemn oath, so I believed 
him and dismissed the subject from my mind. 

But I was to hear more of those eggs. I sat on the 
veranda just after sundown that evening, idly pic king an old 
banjo and enjoying the mellow hour that ushers in the night. 
The sparrows were seeking their bedchambers in the thick 
evergreens, and the crickets had commenced their evening 
chorus. I heard Uncle 
Ethan slam ming barn- 
doors; I heard him drive 
Julius off the well-house 
roof; I heard him call the 
chickens with his pecu- 
liar, high-pitched, ‘‘ kip— 
kip—kip’’; and suddenly 
the old gentleman himself 
swept around the house in 
such a state of excitement 
that I expected to hear of 
3ome terrible calamity. 


‘“‘and you will never, 


‘*What now! What 
is the matter?”’ I asked, 
anxiously. 


Uncle Ethan steadied 
himself with an effort, sat 
down on the bottom step 
and looked off toward the 
distant blue hills. 

Fine evenin’, sah. Fine 
evenin’,’’? he remarked. 

I agreed with him, and 


waited impatiently for 
him to go on. 
**Mos’ curious thing, 


Mas’ Tom,” he continued 
after a short pause, ‘‘ we 
got twenty-eight hens an’ 
two roosters—that’s thir- 
ty, ain’t it?—I’s counted 
‘em two times—an’ [ jus’ 
got thirty-one eggs, sah!” 
He turned his head and 
looked at me over his 
shoulder, his eyes glowing 
big and solemn behind his 
spectacles. [knew what 
wasthetrouble. Julius’s 
eggs plus the number the 
hens had laid that day 
made a total that upset 
the old gentleman. 
“Thirty-one, sah! 
Glory! 'Tain’t possible!” 
he affirmed. *’Tain’t pos- 
sible for one hen to lay 
two eggs a day. By 
hemp! Roosters don't lay 
any eggs! How you ex- ~~ 
plain that’ er, Mas’ Tom?” 
I did not feel at liberty 
to explain the truth, and 
I realized that it would be 
a very awkward thing to explain in any other way. Never- 
theless, I made considerable effort to show some interest 
in the matter, because I felt it was necessary for the sake 
of appearances to be a little excited over su remarkable an 
event; and I offered several explanations which were quite 
im possible and also very commonplace. But my explanations 
made no impression on Uncle Ethan. He sat in silence for 
@ quarter of an hour, and then shuffled away in the twilight. 
I concluded he had given up trying to solve the problem ; 
but a day ortwo later a friend credited Uncle Ethan with a very 
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strange statement that was circulating in the neighborhood. 

‘“*You folks must take life pretty easy on your ranch,” 
said neighbor Smith with a chuckle, ‘‘ or else that old darky 
of yours is getting cracked. He told me that the whole lot of 
you slept clear through a day without once waking up.” 

I was puzzled, and also not a little vexed that such a story 
should be spread through the neighborhood ; particularly 
as it was well known that my establishment frequently arose 
very late in the day. I half feared that some credulous per- 
son might believe it. So I took the first opportunity to call 
Uncle Ethan to 
account, 

‘* Well, sah,” 
said the old gen- 
tleman, gravely 
shaking his 
he ad, ‘Tl was 
jus’ kerflum- 
iuixedover them 
couldn't 
‘count for ’em 
no how. An’ I 


Yr 
eggs ; 
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kept thinkin’ till I knowed I have to 'coant for ’em before 
I'd be easy. Glury! Twenty-eight bens an’ two roosters 
goes an’ lays thirty-one egg!”’ ‘ 

‘But what has that ‘got to do with my question?” i 
interrupted, severely. 

‘¢That’s jus’ what I’s comin’ to,’ said he. ‘‘Seein’ it was 
about what eggs we oughter git in two days I reckoned we 
might jus’ have let one day skip by without knowin’ it— 
without anybody wakin’ up ’cept the chickens. ’Tain’t 
unpossible, sah, is it?” HORACE CRAIG. 





Fashion’s 
moods and 
fancies are 
at all times 
variable, par- 
ticularly as 
regards 
headgear, 
that very 
important 
item of the 
fashionabie 
woman’s wardrobe. It is wise, therefore, to avoid exagger- 
ated effects, as nothing so utterly destroys what would other- 
wise be an attractive toilette as a hat in some extremely 
novel, perhaps grotesque style. Too much emphasis cannot 
be laid upon becomingness and general adaptability, for 
where these elements are carefuliy considered the plainest 
and most conventional types assume an air of good style. 
No matter how costly or how striking the hat is, unless it is 
exactly suited to the wearer its charm is lost. 

Shapes of all kinds, from those that droop well forward 
over the eyes to the vetroussé effects, are predicted for 
Autumn, and there will be little difficulty in selecting the 
models best suited to individual wearers. Crowns of mod- 
erate height and rather broad brims, both straight and fan- 
tastically indented, characterize some of the newest hats, 
while the charming picture hats so suggestive of youth and 
beauty, will be in high favor. 

A decided novelty, a modified walking shape made of 
leather braid in a light beige color has an almost severe 
ornamentation of broad, golden-brown velvet ribbon and 
two shaded-brown quills smartly thrust through the knot 
of the wired bow of ribbon adjusted at the left side of 
the front. This stylish hat would be particularly appro- 
priate to wear with a tailor gown or with a walking skirt 
of tan or darker-brown cloth and a flannel shirt-waist in a 
contrasting tone of the same color. A white braided-leather 
hat with simple trimming of black velvet and quills of black- 
birds would be attractive and stylish, and could be worn 
with numerous costumes. 

The double brims that marked many of the Summer modes 
will be a popular fancy for the Autumn season, and suggest 
many novel possibilities. In one hat the two brims are of the 
same breadth, one being rolled slightly over and the other 
under. Another example shows the brim double only at the 
back ; it is rather wide and of circular shape, and the crown 
slopes toward the front. 

Compared with the Summer colors, modish millinery 
shows a deepened and intensified tone. White will re- 
main a favorite, while bright scarlet and various tones of 
dark crimson and claret will be extremely popular; certainly 
there is no color so appropriate for Autumn wear as red in 
any of its various shades. 

This liking for this color was beautifully expressed in an 
imported hat which was made of panne velvet in a rich 
crimson shade associated with tulle in different shades rang- 
ing in tone from a dark to a very pale, almost pinkish 
hue. The crown was rather high and formed of the velvet 
arranged in a succession of narrow folds, while the double 
brim was formed entirely of tulle disposed artistically and 
showing the harmonious blending of the different tones. 
The upper brim was rolled and fantastically indented at the 
left side, where a single deep red rose and tiny bud with 
bits of green leaves rested on the hair. At the left side a 
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huge rosette of the tulle com- 
bining the various hues gave 
a becoming height to the 
mode. This association of 
diaphanous textiles with rich velvets will be a popular fancy 
for Autumn, and the introduction of foliage and flowers in 
the ornamentation is very pleasing. 
\ stylish round hat, with a low crown and rather wide 


brim was made of golden-brown panne, and tulle in the 
fashionable khaki shade. The crown was of panne care- 
lessly draped, and the brim was of tulle arranged in soft 
foids. <A long scarf of tulle bordered with gold-tinselled em- 
broidery and having the ends richly worked in a daisy 
pattern was wound around the crown and over the brim; 
the scarf was tied in frontina large bow. This exceptionally 
pleasing hat would be a fitting completion to a dressy gown 
of soft wool goods or crépe de Chine in either of the shades 
used in the hat. 

The fancy for black velvet ribbon, the lavish use of which 
characterized Summer hats, shows no diminution with the 
passing of the season. The possibilities of this decorative 
feature are almost unlimited. There are bows, bands and 
rosettes made to adorn all sorts of models; long loops 
falling over the brim at the side or back constitute another 
method of using it. A stylish trimming is the Louis XV. 
bow, which is formed of double loops of the wide velvet 
ribbon wired to shape. 

A charming hat intended for ceremonious occasions is made 
of black tulle, the brim being faced with pink tulle arranged 
in tiny tucks. The brim is flared slightly at the left side. 
where a baudeau with a smal] Louis XV. bow of black 
velvet ribbon rests on the hair; in the front it falls over the 
eyes in an attractive way. The pink tulle is softly draped 
around the crown and over the brim, and a garland of pink 
and black roses rests on the airy foundation. Over the left 
side of the brim is a floating bow of black velvet ribbon, 
while a black Paradise aigrette falls gracefully over the 
crown. This hat would be very attractive worn with a lace 
or spangled net robe. 

Jets and spangles, so lavishly used to ornament gowns are 
formed into decorative conceits for elaborate hats and bon- 
nets. Brilliant butterflies with wings of metal gauze lend a 
distinguished air to hats of black tulle and panne. 

Rich berries and acorns are used extensively in association 
with velvet ribbon for decorating stylish hats of the short- 
back sailor type. An attractive sailor hat of gray felt had 
three rows of narrow black velvet ribbon around the crown 
and a wired bow of wider velvet ribbon adjusted a little 
toward the left side of the front. One large bunch of cher- 
ries was disposed at the base of the knot, while anotber 
rested on the crown. The hat was slightly raised at the 
left side by a bandeau of black velvet upon which a bunch 
of the fruit rested. The bright red introduced in the mode 
was especially pleasing and relieved the otherwise sombre 
effect. 

An all-black hat is a useful and economice!] purchase and 
is almost universally becoming, assuming that the shape 
selected is adapted to the individual. A large black velvet 
hat with two or three handsome plumes and, perhaps, a chou 
of chiffon or the velvet could suitably be worn for dressy 
occasions; for general use a becomingly shaped belt or fancy 
braided black chenille with black wings or birds as the 
decorative feature would be both attractive and stylish. 

A stylish round hat in bluet French felt had fur decoration 
:: band of stitched velvet in a slightly darker shade about the 
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crown and arranged at the front in a full, high-standing bow. 
The stitching was done in a shade of silk to match the 
lighter blue. A cut-steel buckle secured the bow. <A small 
bow of stitched velvet was arranged under the brim at the 
left side, producing the slight flare so fashionable just now. 
Should a bit of contrasting color be desired, cherries, grapes 
or foliage might be substituted for the small bow resting on 
the hair. A hat of this type in any desired color or combina- 
tion would be suitable for general wear or travellins. 

Artistic in the extreme is a little toyue made of black and 
white tulle bearing a tracing of goldthread. The rolled edge 
of the creation was thickly embroidered in gold spangles and 
thread. Two soft choux of tulle—one white and the other 
black — at the left side secured the sweeping black and white 
aigrette that distinguished the mode. Rhinestones gleamed 
from the soft meshes of the choux. This elegant creation is 
in construction simple, and can be easily copied in another 
combination, though the hat in black, white and gold is art- 
istic and beautiful, and can be worn with a variety of evening 
or reception gowns. 

A model combining novelty with attractiveness has a low, 
indented crown of fancy black braid and a brim formed of 
black silk poppy petals. a wonderfully becoming effect result- 
in when it is worn over soft, fluffy hair. A drapery and 
bow of turquoise miroir velvet is the only decoration. A 
model of similar style had the braided crown in a deep 
garnet shade and the poppy petals in their natural hue, while 
the velvet trimming was a shade between the two. Two 
pear-shaped pearl pins set in a gold cup were thrust through 
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the velvet bow, and an oblong gold buckle caught the 
drapery carelessly at the right side. 

Each season has its own shapes for outing or general wear. 
The modified sombrero in soft felt with a scarf having a 
border of Roman stripes is the present favorite in these hats. 
The alpine and sailor models are also decorated with these 
scarfs, and the soft, graceful effect achieved is extremely 
pleasing. 

A large bow of taffeta and a band around the crown are 
the favorite trimmings for the felt sailor intended for snop- 
ping or business. 

An attractive innovation is a brim facing of cock’s feathers 
laid closely one over the other. This idea has a very novel 
application on a hat of light biege French felt, the brim of 
which is wide and flared in front and narrows gradually 
toward the back. The brim is completely faced or lined 
with céel-blue feathers, while on the edge of the brim and 
almost entirely covering it on top is a drapery of panne in 
the same blue tone as that expressed in the feathers. A 
band of black velvet ribbon is simply arranged around the 
crown and tied at the back. A black plume fajling grace- 
fuliy over the left side gives the finishing touch to this ex- 
tremely novel style. 

Both style and beauty are combined in a hat of fancy black 
braid in the English equestrian shape, with a rather tall, 
square crown and the brim tipped down at the back and in 
front and rolled at each side. A heavy roll of black tulle 1s 
disposed along the edge of the brim, and a band of cream- 
white Renaissance lace is arranged on the brim as a facing. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF MILLINERY PLATES. ~ (Paces 363 anv 35¢.) 


Fiavre No. 1.—The hat here illustrated is exceptionally 
stylish and attractive. It is fashioned of golden-brown vel- 
vet draped over the frame in soft folds, and two handsome 
plumes, one in golden- brown and the other of a lighter shade, 
provide ornamentation. The velvet is caught in a large chou 
in front and the plumes fall gracefully over the side. <A gold 
buckle secures the ends of the plumes and adds a touch of 
heauty to the mode. This hat will be becoming with the 
hair worn in a soft, fluffy style and particularly appropriate 
in association with a tan or dark-brown tailor suit. 


Ficcre No. 2.-—Both beauty and style are embodied in 
this large hat of black chiffon, with its trimming of rich 
ostrich plumes. The brim flares at the left side and is 
indented here and there; the plumes fall over the brim and 
add to the yveneral effectiveness. 


Fievre No. 3..-The color barmony expressed in this 
stylish hat is extremely attractive. It is made of fancy braid 
and in shape is a round turban. A bandeau placed beneath 
the brim at the side produces the becoming flare and holds 
the oblong gold buckle through which the soft drapery of 
satin-Liberty is thrust. The unique trimming of satin is 
brought over the brim in front and disposed in a huge chou; 
it rests on the hair at the side and is secured at the back 
under the brim. Shaded red roses and their foliage are dis- 
posed at the side. This mode carried out in black-and-white 
would be extremely attractive. 


Fiecre No. 4.—Rose pink chiffon and narrow black velvet 
ribbon are associated in this hat. The picturesque Shep- 
herdess style suyvested i3 almost universally becoming. The 
chiffon is tucked on the ede of the brim and finished with sev- 
eral rows of the narrow velvet ribbon. The large loops formed 
of the chiffon, which gives the essential height and breadth 
to the mode, are similarly finished, and a large rosette of the 
velvet ribbon is disposed in front against the chiffon bow. 
Another rosette of the velvet is arranged under the brim at 
the side and rests on the hair in the most attractive style. - 


Ficure No. 5.—This modish round hat is made of tan 
fancy braid; it has a rather low crown and a wide brim that 
is slightly flared at the side, where a bandeau holds a bunch 
of velvet forget-me-nots. A soft drapery of taffeta encircles 
the crown and forms azstistic folds at the side. Two black 
plumes nod gracefully over the crown, and a bunch of the 
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forget-me-nots is disposed in front. This is an exceptionally 
becoming hat und may be worn with a variety of costumes. 


Fietre No. 6.—This simple but stylish sailor hat is made 
of gray fancy braid. Gray taffeta is artistically arranged 
around the low crown and is formed into soft loops at the 
side. Two shaded gray and black quills thrust through the 
loops of silk contribute wonderfully to the mode. Any pre- 
ferred color scheme may be carried out in this hat, and broad 
ribbon may be substituted for the silk. 


Ficctre No. 7.—This stylish little hat is a light tan felt and 
has a round, slizhtly rolling brim. Taffeta in a shade darker 
than the felt is folded around the crown and disposed ina 
large chou at the side. Two shaded breusts placed at the 
front give a smart air to this hat, which is appropriate for 
outing or general wear. A fold of golden-brown velvet on 
the edge of the brim adds to the pleasing effect. 


Figure No. 8.—Tucked white felt was used to make this 
hat, which is in modified walking shape. The crown is 
rather high and the brim broad and roliing at the sides. A 
band of black velvet encircles the crown and forms a bow in 
front. A cut-steel buckle seemingly secures the bow, and 
two white quills speckled with black are arranged to curl 
gracefully over the crown toward the front. 


Figure No, 9.—This hat of dark-blue fancy braid is in the 
popular sailor style. White satin-Liberty dotted with dark- 
blue forms the attractive trimming. It is softly draped 
around the crown and caught in large choux at the side and 
in front. Two straight, dark-blue quills are passed tbrough 
the satin in novel style and add pleasingly to the ornamenta- 
tion. The satin is softly arranged in tiny rosettes under the 
brim at the side, This hat would be charming worn with a 
tailor suit of dark blue and is appropriate for general wear. 


Figure No. 10.—A red fancy braid was employed to make 
this stylish round hat. The crown is high and the brim 
broad. Darker red velvet ribbon is wound around the crown 
and is arranged in stylish folds against the crown in front and 
also on the brim. The two straight quills which are added 
show a most harmonious blending of colors, with faint specks 
of gold glimmering through. This hat would be equally 
pleasing in two shades of blue or brown or in all black, and 
may be worn on ordinary occasions or with outing costumes, 





By CLARA E. LAUGHLIN. 
No. 4.—THE DREAM CHILDREN OF CHARLES LAMB 


‘©To renounce, where that shall be necessary, and not to 
be embittered,’? was one of the requirements of Stevenson’s 
great summing up of 
the tests of ‘‘all a 
man’s fortitude and 
delicicy.” ‘* To re- 
nounce, where that 
shall be necessary, 
and not to be em- 
bittered’’— well! it is 
only the conquerors, 
not of life but in life, 
who do so. 

On Monday, the 
26th of September, 
1796, the London 
Times contained the 
following news item: 


“'On Friday after- 
noon, the coroner and a 
jury sat on the body of 
a lady in the neighbor- 
hood of Holborn who 
died in consequence of 
a wound from her 
daughter the preceding 
day. It appeared by 
the evidence adduced, 
that while the family 
were preparing for din- 
ner the young lady 
seized a case-knife ly- 
ing on the table, and 
in a menacing manner 
pursued a little girl, 
her apprentice, round 
theroom. Onthe calls 
of her infirm mother to 
forbear, she renounced J 
her first object, and A Sp 
with loud shrieks, ap- 
proached her parent. 

The child, by her cries, 

quickly brought up the 

landlord of the house, 

but too late. The 

dreadful scene present- 

ed to him the mother 

lifeless, pierced to the 

heart, on a chair, her daughter yet wildly standing over her with 
the fatal knife. and the old man, her father, weeping at her side, 
himself bleeding at the forehead from the effects of a severe blow 
he received from one of the forks she had been madly hurling 
about the room. 

* For a few davs prior to this the family had observed some 
symptoms of insanity in her, which had so much increased on the 
Wednesday evening that her brother early the next morning went. 
to Dr. Pitcairn but that gentleman was not at home. 

It seems the young lady had once before been deranged. The 
jury, of course, brought in their verdict ‘ Lunacy.’” 


On the day following the appearance of this account, in so 
marked contrast to our modern journalistic methods, the 
brother mentioned, a youth of twenty-one, wrote as fol- 
lows to his dearest friend, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, who 


Other papers in this series—‘' The Aba of the Hawthornes,” 
“ Brave- Hearted Thackeray," and ‘‘ The Carlyles *—appeared in the 
February, May and July numbers respectively. 





had been his school-fellow at Christ’s Hospital and who 

remained till death, despite misunderstandings and quar- 
rels, Lamb’s _best- 
loved confidant : 


‘My dearest Friend, 
—White, or some of 
my friends, or the pub- 
lic papers, by this time 
may have informed 
you of the terrible 
calamities that have 
fallen on our family. I 
will) only give you 
the cutlines: My poor 
dear, dearest sister, in 
a fit of insanity, has 
been the death of our 
mother. J was at hand 
only time enough to 
snutch the knife out of 
her grasp. She is at 
present in a madhouse, 
whence J fear she 
must be moved to a 
hospital. God has pre- 
scrved to me my 
genses,— 1 eat. and 
drink, and sleep and 
have my judgment, 
I believe very sound, 
Write as religious a 
letter as possible, but 
no mention of what is 
gone and done with. 
With me ‘the former 
things are passed 
away,’ and I have 
romething more to do 
than to feel. 

“God Almighty have 
us well in his keeping. 

“C. LAMB.” 


In the closing 

, weeks of the year 
before Charles Lamb 
had himself been con- 
iiaed for a season 
in a madhouse. at 
Hoxton, and after he was released he wrote to Coleridge : 


“Tt muy convince you of my regards for you when I tell you my 
head ran on you in my madness, as much almost as on another 
person, who I am inclined to think was the more immediate cause 
of my temporary frenzy.” | 


No more mention than this does he make of the second 
great renunciation in that long life of continual self-denial, 
without bitterness, which is one of the sweetest, most ten- 
derly cherished pages in all human history ; but the circum- 
stances were something like this: 

In November, 1789, Lamb, who was then near the com. 
pletion of his fourteenth year, relinquished with the cheerful- 
ness even then so characteristic of him all hope of university 
training ; he yearned after the university life and the uni- 
versity education with an utter longing such as perhaps few 
men have felt, but he saw it was not for him, and witheut a 
murmur he bade his schoolfellows godspeed as they faced 
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thitherward, and then set himself resolutely to a lifetime’s 
slavery to the ‘*desk’s dull word,’”? becoming first an assistant 
to his older brother, John, in the South Sea House. and later 
obtaining an appointment in the accountant’s office of the 
East India Company. His father was old and rapidly sink- 
ing into dotage, his mother suffered under an infirmity which 
deprived her of the use of her limbs, and the little family 
was maintained by Charles’s slender salary, eked out by a little 
annuity paid the father by his old employer, by the earnings 
of Mary’s needle and the bit of board paid by an old maiden 
aunt who resided with them. It was bare existence. Mary 
was taxed to her uttermost endurance by her vigilant attend- 
ance on the wants of the three old people in her care, com- 
forts were few, and nightly Charles came home from the 
monotonous tyranny of figures to the atmosphere of great- 
est depression and least cheer imaginable. 

But this was not the worst. In the neighborhood of Isling- 


ton there was a ‘*fair-haired maid’ who took strong hold on 
the poetic boyish fancy of the poor young accountant strug- 
She represented. to him, 


gling under his heavy load of care. 
all that was winsome anid 
sweet in maidenhood, all 
that was most yearningly 
desirable in a companion, 
a wife. He wrote verses 
to her, he dreamed for a 
brief, brief little space the 
honey - sweet dreams of 
youth in love; his pvuetic 
soul gave him deep yearn- 
ings and bright flashes of 
vision of what ‘ might 
be’’; but he put it from 
him, as he put away his 
dreams of the stately 
spires of Oxford or the 
‘‘immemorial elms” of 
Cambridge, put it away 
forever, and was not em- 
bittered, though we have 
every good reason to sup- 
pose that it was the strain 
of this second renunci- 
ation which landed him 
for those six weeks in the 
madhouse at Hoxton. 
Hlow he kept his senses 
during those months fol- 
lowing his mother’s death 
one can never understand, 
nor how all his brave, 
sweet life through he bore 
so much and never again 
exhibited even a tendency 
to return to insanity. 

After some months, per- 
haps quite a year, death 
came again to the cheer- 
les3 lodging in Little 
Queen Street and released 
the poor old imbecile father. With his life the annuity paid 
him ceased, and Lamb and the old aunt lived on in the 
haunted, dreary rooms with an aged servant to depend on, 
as much as she cared for, them. Mary was still in the 
asvlum. but perfectly sensible and calm, and Charles was 
passionately desirous of obtaining her liberty. Her brother 
John, secure in a comfortable home and position and of no 
mind to take on himself in any wise the troubles of his kins- 
folk, opposed her release with all his might. but Charles, 
twenty-two years old and already old in care and renuncia- 
tion, went before the authorities and solemnly engaged to be 
responsible for life for the good conduct of his poor sister if 
handed over to his care. With an income of about £100 a 
year and scant prospects of preferment in office, this boy, 
who had already behind him the multitudinous and stern 
triumphs of an old. old hero, pledged himself to the safe- 
keeping of the afflicted woman whom only, henceforth, he 
had to love with all the fervor of a heart capable as few 
hearts have been of mighty love and utter loyalty. 

Full of love and of hope Lamb took home to the dreary 
lodgings that had seen so much woe the dear sister from 
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whom he fondly hoped to keep all knowledge of the awful 
moment when her own hand had made her motherless. For 
a while things went well enough, but soon the old aunt 
sickened and died, and Mary, worn out by attendance and 
anxiety, again fell a prey to madness, Charles leading her 
tearfully back to the asylum and surrendering her again into 
custody. <Again, after a little, he begeged her out and 
again, nursing the last of her aged dependants, the old 
servant, on her deathbed, Mary gave way again and once 
more brother and sister, hand in hand, both weeping bitterly, 
wended their way to the madhouse, the brother returning 
thence alone—all, all alone for the first time in his care-en- 
cumbered life. The stillness, the emptiness, the ghosts of 
tragic days might well have driven him, too, mad, but a 
much harder trial was held for him; not his the ‘luxury 
of going mad,” his only the horror of staying sane and won- 
dering what minute, under the frightful strain, reason would 
cease to torment, and give way. 

Shy, awkward, stuttering, by his own supreme power of 
renunciation shorn of all that ordinarily makes life worth liv- 
ing, hard driven by petty, 
exacting labor, harassed 
by the worst of cares, de- 
prived of the educational 
aids to expression so pite- 
ously yearned for. alter- 
nately all alone in the 
world or watching appre- 
hensively over this idol- 
ized sister, poor. un- 
sought, rather inarticulate 
save with his pen and even 
with that counted no suc- 
cess in his time, a mere 
dabbler in literature as an 
anodyne for pain, this 
man of many sorrows 
must wonder to day, if he 
knows (as we think he 
must), to find himself the 
most tenderly beloved of 
all the men who ever lived 
and wrote and left. the 
world richer by such con- 
tagion of love and cheer 
and sweet humor as have 
never been equalled — 
never ! 

In the loneliness of some 
day when, perhaps. he had 
just been with poor Mary 
on one of her sad jour- 
neys to the madhouse and 
had returned thence to his 
cold, cheerless lodging, 
Lemb sat him down and 
wrote ‘* Dream Children: 
A Revery.” Child-heart 
that he was, he ‘ played 
pretend”; he cozened 
himself into the sweet belief, fora half-hour. that nothing in his 
life was as it really was, but that years ago in the fulness of youth 
and love he had married his * fair Alice.” and her little Alice 
and her son John stood by him and listened to his tales of a 
youth all fairy sweetness and a maturity all crowned with love. 


“When suddenly turning to Alice, the soul of the first Alice 
looked out at her eyes with such a realty of re-prerentment. that I 
became in doubt which of them stood there before me. or whose 
that bright hair was; and while I stood gazing, both the children 
gradually grew fainter to my view, receding and still receding, till 
nothing at last but two mournful features were seen in the uttermost 
distance, which without speech strangely impressed upon me the 
effects of speech: ‘Weare not of Alice. nor of thee, nor are we 
children at all. The children of Alice call Bartrum father. Weare 
nothing, less than nothing, and dreams. We are only what might 
have been, and must wait upon the tedious shores of Lethe millions 
of ages before we have existence and a name.’ And immediately 
awakening, found myself quietly seated in my bachelor arm-chuir 
where I had fallen asleep.” 


Yes; but some day, so dreaming, did-he.not, dear heart, 
wake to find it all a reality ?'“Elsé what is Paradise? 
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by a wall forty feet high, forty feet thick at the bottom and 
thirty feet on the top, and contains the Chinese population 


and the most of the 
business section. 
The northern or 
Manchu city is four 
miles square, sur- 
rounded by a wall 
fifty feet high, six- 
ty feet thick at the 
bottom and forty 
feet across the top, 
the side walls be- 
ing continued about 
six feet and crene- 
lated. The wall is 
built of large bricks 
and filled in with 
soil. The brick 
sides are not more 
than six feet thick. 
Within the Tartar 
city is the ‘‘Imperial 
City,’ two miles 
square, in which a 
large proportion of 
the officials dwell. 
This is surrounded 
by a brick wall 
twenty feet high 
and six feet thick, 
capped with a yel- 
low tile roof. With- 
in the Imperial City 
is the ** Forbidden 
City,” in which are 
the Palace and the 
residences of the 
eunuchs. This city 
is surrounded by-a 
wall thirty feet 
high, creneluted at 
the top, with towers 


at the four corners and over the gates and is one mile square. 
The streets of the Chinese city are from ten to forty or 


A CHINESE WEDDING PROCESSION. 


By ISAAC TAYLOR HEADLAND, Professor in Peking University. 


Peking is about in the 
latitude of New York 
City, the size of Phila- 
delphia, and as dirty as 
Constantinople. It com- 
prises four cities in one; 
its shape, that of the let- 
ter T, the top toward the 
south. The ‘‘southern 
city’? is three miles north 
and south by five miles 
east and west, surrounded 


about like the others. 


of six inches to a foot. 


to build up the street. 
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THE PRINCIPAL GATE OF PEKING, 


fifty feet wide, those of the Tartar and Imperial cities from 
ten to sixty feet wide and those of the ** Forbidden City "— 
The large streets are built up in the 
centre two feet above the sidewalks so that the water easily 
runs from the street to the sidewalk and thence to the sewer. 
The streets are all unpaved and are either covered with dust 
to a depth of two or three inches, or with mud to the depth 
Between the sidewalk and the cart- 
drive there are cesspools in which all the dirt and water are 
thrown, and this accumulation is used to sprinkle the street 
twice each day. The sewers are cleaned each Spring, their 
contents being piled up on the sidewalk until dry, then used 


The houses are all one story high—or nearly so-—and look 


not unlike a_ lot 
of dilapidated pig- 
sties. They are 
built of bricks, 
pieces of bricks 
or both. Usually 
the corners are of 
bricks, the panels 
being of half bricks 
covered witb a lime 
plaster. The _ roof 
is of tiles and is 
supported by a 
wooden § frame- 
work. Each house 
and court is sur- 
rounded by a wall, 
partly for privacy, 
partly to keep out 
thieves; these walls 
are from six to ten 
or fifteen feet hich 
and built like the 
house. The win- 
dows and doors are 
paper; the bed is 
of brick. But it is 
the people who are 
interesting. 

In China. as in 
other countries, a 
home is a home. 
A thousand vears 
before Mother 
Goose was ever 
heard of the Chi- 
nese were Ssinving 
to their children 
the same kind of 
nursery rhymes as 
those collected by 


Mr. Thomas Fleet and published at his printing house 
on Pudding Lane)jat a; penny a volume. 


‘‘Knock at the 
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A MULE CART. 


Door,” **Grab the Knee,”’ ‘* This Litthe Pig went to Market.’’ and 
and other finger and face games were reeled off in as good jingles 
as ** Jack and Jill” or ‘‘ Little Boy Blue;” and the children, both 
boys and girls, were playing *‘ Blind Man’s Buff” ‘** Prisoner’s Base” 
and **Hop Scotch,” and fifty other games of equal interest and 
benefit. They had dolls and carts, stuffed with as good saw-dust and 
»ainted with as bad paint as their Occidental sisters, clay whistles and 
bamboo tops, buzzers with seeds on the corners for whistles, and 
whistling birds, crowing hens, barking dogs and crying babies, all 
of which whistled, crowed, barked or cried like our own rubber toys 


—with the selfsame whistle. 


They played horse, carpenter, soldier, bandit and pirate just as you 


and I used to. and studied 


“Rules of behavior for brothers and sons 
Teachings of ancient and virtuous ones,” 


just as we studied our rhyming history, 
and geography, and were taught that 


“When riding or driving you always descend 

From your horse or your cart when you meet 
with a friend, 

Nor remount till your friend has passed by 
I should say, 

A hundred, or more than that, steps on his 
way.” 


The girls were taught such doggerel as 
the following: 


“Have you ever learned the reason for the 
binding of your feet? 

'Tis from fear that “twill be easy to go out 
upon the street.” 


Or this other: 


‘‘ Have you ever learned the reason why your 
ears should punctured be? 

"Tis that you may never listen to the taik of 
Chang and Lee.” 


From all of which it will be seen that 
the home life of a Chinese child is not 
very different from that of the same 
child in the West in a similar condition of 
life. Girls have to take care of the baby 
or babies in China just as they do else- 
where: only, as a usual thing, there are 
more babies, and so the girls are often 
burdened with three, at which time they 
say. *‘I lead one, carry one on my back 
and one in my arms.”’ and thus stub 
around on little bound feet. This calls 
attention to that ‘‘awful custom of foot- 
binding.”” The Peking women are of 
various grades, but all may be divided 
into two kinds—Manchu and Chinese. 
The Chinese binds her feet; the Manchu 
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woman combs her hair in great variety of fashions, 
not one of which is pretty. 
kinds of wire frames, in the shape of a magpie’s tail 
or a shovel handle, in all of which it is combed back 
tight, smeared with bair-dressing fluids and made to 
shine as if it had been 
tight combing causes the hair tu drop out or pulls it 
out, so that almost every old woman one finds is 
bald. In that case the scalp is smeared with ink ora 


She puts it up on all 


for a shve. This 





large black 
patch is stuck 
upon it, on 
which the hair 
is fastened, be- 
ing filled with 
pins that make 
it look not un- 
like a  porcu- 
pine. 

The hair of 
the Manchu is 
in somewhat 
better taste, as 
we think. It is 
put up on a 
frame abcut the 
size of a shingle 
and woes across 
the back of the 
head. It looks 
verv much like 
a fiower garden, 
decorated as it 
is with all kinds 
of artificial flow- 
ers. Her gar- 
ments are of 
silk of all colors, 
and it is marvel- 
lous how she 
makes these har- 
monize; colors 
which would not 
harmonize out- 
side of Italy are 
brought into 


does not. Their method of combing their hair and the juxtapusition. The style of her dress when one has become 
styles of their clothing are entirely different. The Chinese accustomed to it seems to be the most attracvive and 
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dignified as well as the most modest and healthful—I speak 
not of the texture but of the make of her clothing—of any 
style of ladies’ dress I know of in the world; it is much 
more pleasing than that of the Chinese. The bonnet of the 
Chinese women is a fillet which goes around her forehead; 
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APEKING STUDENT. 





the hat of the Manchu woman—when 
she wears a hat, which is only in the Win- 
ter time—is not much unlike that which 
is worn by her husband, except that hers 
has silk ribbons hanging down the back. 

The Chinese woman from the time of 
her girlhood, in fashionable circles, is 
tuught not to laugh in public or, indeed, 
to let her feelings be known by the ex- 
pression of her face. She is not to look 
out of the door when she will be seen, 
and especially not to lean against the 
doorpost. She cannot play with her 
brothers after seven years of age. She 
has books especially prepared for her 
education, similar but different from 
those prepared for her brother. These 
teach her filial piety, and what should 
be the character of her words, her work, 
her virtues and her deportment. 5 

Much has been written about the ‘‘ poor 
Chinese woman,’’ and especially of the 
fact that she is shut up in the women’s 
apartments, which are usually in the rear 
of the court, and is not perinitted to see 
her husband’s friends. One must heart- 
ily sympathize with her; she misses a 
great deal. But she has the consolation 
of knowing, melancholy as it may be, that 
this is a knife which cuts both ways. lf 
she cannot see her husband’s friends, her 
husband cannot see his friends’ wives, 
when he is invited to dinner or invites his 
friends to dinner, there areno ladies present. 

She has no hand in the selection of her 
husband, but as she is taught: 


Girls liave three on whom dependent; all 
their lives they must expect 

While at home to follow Jather, who a hus- 
band will select. 

With her hushand live in concord from the 
day that she is wed. 

And her son's directions follow if her hush avl 
should be dead. 

Her father selects her husband just as her 

mother selects her brother’s wife. Asa matter of fact, this is 

no worse for her than it is for her brother or her husband. 

Her husband sometimes drubs her if he is stronger than 
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she is, but when she is the stronger character ‘‘ he kneels to 
her and holds the lamp on his head’’—the Chinese *xpres- 
sion for ‘‘ henpecked husband.” 

It has been said that not one in ten thousand Chinese 
women can read, but this is undoubtedly a misstatement, 
the wife of the writer, a physician, having found among the 
middle and better class in Peking in almost every group of 
women who came to call upon her, some one so qualified. 
They are not such good scholars as their husbands. but they 
knew enough to be able to read ordinary Chinese books. 

And now about the men who inhabit this dirty citv. They 
are at once the most interesting and the most uninteresting 
in the world. Looked upon from the standpoint of the sociolo- 
gist and the anthropologist they are a mountain of unmined 
wisdom, a riddle that has not been solved and will not be 
for years to come. They are the heirs of all the ages, the 
originators of everything that has been produced in Eastern 
Asia; and many of our own inventions, especially those 
which began the Renaissance in Europe, came from China. 
They are the inventors of the mariner’s compass, paper, 
printing, gunpowder, silk manufacture—even ** Punch and 
Judy” originated in China three thousand years ago, and 
was not known in Europe until about the time of the print- 
ing of Marco Polo’s travels in 1500. 

All the countries surrounding China are indebted to the 
Chinese for what they have. Especially is this true in the 
matter of their classical books. Japan, Corea, Tibet—all 
the scholars of the surrounding countries study the Chinese 
classics, and, indeed, their civilization has been the result of 
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MANCHU LADIES. 


intercourse with China. Pursue any branch of study, you 
will discover that these Chinese men have volumes and 
tomes upon it. In many cases the mass of matter, as 
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in that of their nursery rhymes, has never been printed, tion of the present time. It is immediately north of the 
but has been passed from mouth to mouth for generations. British legation, and from its stalls—not halls—come 
Peking is not without its attractions in the matter of the greatest scholars of the Empire. 
institutions which The people of Peking are 
are purely Chinese. much more reliable and less 
The Confucian excitable than the people of 
Temple, the most Tien-Tsin, the port, as is in- 
Magnificent of its dicated by their proverb that 
kind in the Empire, ‘Ten oily mouthed Peking- 
is situated in the ese can’t out-talk one lippy 
north of the city. Tientsinese,”? and they add 
It isa large build- ‘* Ten lippy Tientsinese can’t 
ing with a beauti- out-talk one Mohammetan 
fully colored pan- rebel.” The Pekingese are 
elled ceiling and for the most part quiet and 
yellow tiled roof in peaceful and except under 
which the great extraordinary circumstances 
sage and his prin- one never hears of a threat 
cipal disciples are or a riot. They are much 
worshipped. larger and more manly spec- 
Next to this imens than those of the 
stands the Hall of south and are not at all to 
the Classics or, as be judged by those who 
Dr. Martin calls it, come to the United States 
**The College for as laundrymen. 
the Sons of the It must not be supposed 
Empire.’ In the that Peking has made no 
court surrounding progress during the past 
this building are ten years. When I went 
large stone tablets there ten years ago it took 
on which the entire me four days to go from 
classics are carved, Tien-Tsin to Peking, a dis- 
and it is supposed 
that it was taking 
prints from these 
stones that first 
suggested to the 
Chinese the idea of 
carving the charac- 
ters on wood and 































tance of eighty 
miles, the cost for 
boat and men be- 
ing about twenty 
Mexican dollars. 
When I returned, 
in March of this 
year, the journey 
took four - hours 
and cost about six 


dollars. Ten years WALL OF THE METHODIST 
COMPOUND. 
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CHINESE WOMEN OF THE BETTER CLASS. 


printing from the wooden rather than the stone blocks, 
The building is of brick, covered with a yellow tile roof; 
it is surmounted by a large gilt top and is surrounded by 
marble steps and a marble moat ditch across which are 
four marble bridges. 

A third institution of importance is the Hanlin College, ago there were no paved streets; now Legation Street and 
one of the oldest if not the oldest living educational institu- a “part of the Ha-Ta-Men Great Street are, paved, and a start 
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THE CONFUCIAN TEMPLE. 


is being made upon 
another. There are 
telegraph lines all over 
the empire, and a large 
electric light plant 1s 
now being installed in 
Peking. Rickishas 
take one to and from 
the train, instead of 
the abominable Chi- 
nese cart, and the 
prospects are that Pe- 
king would have be- 
come very modernized 
if it had not been for 
the present ‘‘ Boxer” 
disturbance. 

The present so-called 
Boxer movement is, 
perhaps, of more sig- 
nificance to China and 
to the world than any 
other movement that 
has ever convulsed 
that remarkable Em- 
pire. When all the 
Powers agree to act 
together we may ex- 
pect something more 
than happened in the 
case of Turkey, and 
it is to be hoped that 
will be of importance 
in the development of 
China and her rela- 
tions to the countries 
of Europe and 
America. 

The society called 
Boxers was organized 
many vears azo and 
has had to be put down at least once during each 
of many generations past. In more ancient times 
it was known as the ‘‘ White Lily Society,’ but 
recently it has gone under the Chinese name J Ho 
Chuan, which translated means ‘‘ Righteousness 
and Peace Fist’; this the foreigners have convert- 
ed into ‘** Boxer.”” A few years ago, while YQ 
Hien was Governor of Shantung, the country was 
constantly disturbed by raids from those who had 
been driven from their homes by the overtlow of 
the Yellow River. The Governor, therefore, gave 
swords to all the members of this society, of which 
his son was said to be a member, and constituted 
them a sort of rural police. They had been organ- 
ized for moral and religious culture and for athletic 
purposes, as well as for the matter of self-protec- 
tion from other societies or the avarice of officials. 

At that time there were constant troubles between 
the Roman Catholic Christians and the Boxers, be- 


cause of the persecutions of the latter, which were often 
brought before the officials in cases of litigation. The Roman 
Catholic Church, through the French Minister, obtained from 
the Chinese Government official rank corresponding to that 
of the various Chinese officials. It then appointed two rep- 
resentatives in Shantung, where these troubles were con- 
stantly arising, whose only duty it was to take charge of 
cases of litigation. Because of their knowledge of foreign 
law, as well as of Chinese law, language and customs, 
and because they were foreigners, they were more than 
a match for the officials as well as their antagonists. 
This, of course, angered both, and the Boxers finally 
determined to take by force what they could rot get 
by law. This continued for some time, and in certain 
eases the Catholics were well armed and pitched battles 
occurred in which the Boxers fared badly. 

From attacks upon 
the Catholics they be- 
gan making raids up- 
on Protestant villages. 
This thing continued 
for some time, grad- 
ually increasing in 
proportions until the 
foreigners felt con- 
strained to apply to 
the officials for protec- 
tion; and it was then 
they discovered that 
the officials would not 
or could not promise 
protection. Numerous 
complaints were made 
against the Governor 
and he was removed, 
but only to have more 
honors conferred 
upon him by the Em- 
press Dowager and 
given the Governorship 
of Shamsi. 

His successor, Y fan 
Shih K’'ai, who ap- 
pointed his brother in 
charge of the army, 
began to deal severely 
with the Boxers; and 
the latter wus at once 
removed, by which it 
appeared that the Em- 
press herself was in 
sympathy with the 
Boxers. This was also 
plainly indicated by 
her edicts. The 
trouble grew, and 
in a few months it 
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GIRLS PLAYING E-NE-ME-NE-MI-NE-MO, by putting their feet in the centre 
and excluding one foot each round. 
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had increased to such proportions that it is doubtful 
if the Empress could have put it down even if she would. 

The Boxers are composed of a great variety of people. 
Originally they were the farmers and village folk. When 
they began to orzanize ag persecutors of the Christians all 
the hoodlums of the country joined their ranks. Then they 
co:npelled others to join or have their houses demolished 
over their heads. They kidnapped some and held them for 
ransom; they murdered, pillaged, looted and caused whole 
villages to leave their homes and flee for their lives. 

In order to increase the awe of the ignorant country people 
they gave out that they were bullet proof, and that though 
their hands or limbs were severed from their bodies their 
blood would not flow. And this they sometimes announced 
in the Yamen. ‘“ Brivg an axe,”’ said one of the officials to 
one who was thus bragging. ‘‘and chop off his hand and see 
what will be the result." They did so and he bled to death. 

From the persecution of the Christians they passed on to 


A CHILDREN’S SHOW, CALLED THE DRY-LAND BOAT AND DONKEY SHOW. 





the idea of driving out all foreigners, and they then inscribed 
upon their banners, ‘‘ For the Great Ching Dynasty and 
Against all Foreigners ’—-the first part to soothe the govern- 
ment, and the second part to shut the eyes of the conserva- 
tive party. They gradually worked their way farther north 
and were in the vicinity of Tien-Tsin and Poating-fu in the 
early Spring. 

During the Winter they murdered the Rev. Sydney Brooks, 
of the English Church Mission, while on his way home from 
a visit to his sister, who had just arrived from England to 
marry & member of the Mission. Word comes now that 
they have murdered two other members of that Mission— 
the Revs. Mr. Robinson and Mr. Normann. They paid the 
penalty for the murder of Mr. Brooks with the lives and 
liberty of not less than nine of their number, besides invol- 
ving the Government in a great expense through the building 
of chapels and memorials. What the result of these last 
murders will be remains to be seen. 


THE OUTER WALL. 
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THE MILWAUKEE BIENNIAL. 


The fifth Biennial, which was held at Milwaukee. June 
Fourth to Ninth, appears on reflection, to the delegates who 
were there, different in many respects from the accounts 
published about it at the time in daily papers. The color 
question, of which so much has been made, did not come up 
on the floor at any time during the convention, owing par- 
tially to the skilful guidance of the president. Mrs. Lowe, 
who evaded all points made by the speakers with a view to 
forcing the issue; and quite as much to the determination 
of the leading spirits in the Massachusetts delegation that at 
the first development of this trouble it should be kept from 
the open meeting where it would doubtless have precipitated 
what is ordinarily termed a ‘‘row.”’ It is only fair to say. 
however, that the Massachusetts women had no idea when 
the colored delegate was allowed to go on. of the hornet’s 
nest which they were stirring up; for as they supposed, the 
Woman's Era Club, which is composed of colored women, 
had been fully elected to membership. Having taken Mrs. 
Ruffin tothe Biennial, they felt in duty bound to stand by her, 
but at the same time many of the 
Massachusetts women fully ap- 
preciated the fcelinz of the South- 
ern women when it was once ex- 
plained, and it is not probable 
that they will attempt to force 
the admisison of colored clubs. 

Aside from the underlying ex- 
citement, the convention was a 
most interesting one in all ways 
—business, literary and social. 
The programmes were of the 
highest literary order and had 
the merit of being presented en- 
tirely by club women. Here- 
tofore there have been some 
speakers who boasted proudly 
that they belonged to no clubs; 
and consequently, it was an in- 
novation to feel that tne speakers 
were entirely in svmpathy with 
their audience and possessed of 
a full understanding of the value 
and dignity of club work. 


BUSINESS DIETAILS, 


The question of reorganiza- 
tion, which has been agitated in 
club circles everywhere the past 
year, has been finally settled. [t will be remembered that a 
committee of fifteen was appointed at the Philadelphia Coun- 
cil for the purpose of drawing up a plan for reorganization. 
After very free discussion on both sides in the official organ, 
The Club Woman, and at all sorts of gatherings of club 
women, the committee met in Philadelphia last March and, as 
they could not entirely agree, drew up a majority report ac- 
companied by a minority report. This was presented to all 
the clubs in the country and properly discussed. so that when 
the matter came up at the Milwaukee Biennial most of the 
delegates were thoroughly posted; althouch. of course, there 
were some. as there always are, who waited until the very last 
minute before acquiring their information, even to the case 
of one woman who rose and asked for explanations on a cer- 
tain point after it had been discussed and voted upon. 

The proposed abolition of individual clubs and reorganiza- 
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tion of the G, F. W. C. into a union 
of State feuerations only was _ de- 
feated by a strong two-thirds vote. 
The other points carried were as 
follows: A second vice-presidency 
was added to the list of officers; 
the present rate of taxation (ten 
cepts per capita) remains; clubs of 
less than fifty members will be re- 
presented through their president or 
her appointee, clubs of between fifty 
and one hundred may send their 
president and one delezate and 
larger clubs may send, beside their 
president, one delegate for every 
hundred members. The office of 
State Chairman was abolished and that of Federation Secre- 
tary substituted. This officer will be appointed by the State 
President. who will hereafter have general supervision of the 
G. F. W. C. affairs in each State. Where no State federa- 
tions exist the general federation is to select a committee of 
three to handle its affair in that State or Territory. The 
other by-laws were left practically as they were befure. or 
adopted according to the majority report. 






THE LITERARY FEATURES. 


The literary part of the programme brought many good 
things. There were mncetings in two theatres during Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday, with occasional ones in another 
or in the Atheneum, It is impossible to describe the whole 
programme in a limited space and if any criticism were to be 
made of the Biennial as whole, it would be that too much 
was crowded into the week. The opening address by Mrs. 
Lowe on Tuesday morning was generally conceded, even by 
the men who heard it, to be a 
masterly effort. It has been 
printed and circulated about the 
country in many of the daily 
papers and will appear in the 


official proceedings. The wel- 
come given by Mrs. Neville, 
president of the Wisconsin 


Federation was an admirable 
speech also. It is scarcely fair 
to say it, as the speaker may 
have been somewhat embar- 
rassed by the presence of three 
or four thousand women and no 
men, but one could not help 
noticing how much better were 
the addresses of the opening 
than the one delivered by Mayor 
Rose of Milwaukee. 

Of the addresses that followed 
during the week, those by Mrs. 
Hamlin Garland on the * Pos- 
sibilities of Sculpture in Our 
Cities and Towns,” the first 
evening; ‘‘ The Training of the 
Will,” by Mrs. Helen Elliott, 
of Ottumwa, In: ‘* The Moder- 
ate Man.’ by Octave Thanet: 
‘*Women and Work” by Char- 
lotte Perkins Stetson: ‘* Muni- 
cipal Responsibility for the Public Health.’ by Miss Dock. of 
Harrisburg: ‘‘ Corner Stones ” by Mrs, Emilv E. Williamson, 
of New Jersey; ‘‘ Relative Values,’ by Miss O. M. E. Rowe, 
of Boston; ‘The Folly of Overwork.” by Rev. Caroline 
Bartlett Crane. of Kalamazoo: ‘‘ How to Make Domestic 
Service a Profession.” by Mrs. Fanny Ilallock Carpenter, 
of New York: ** The Consumers’ Leacue,”” by Mrs. Frederick 
Nathan, of New York; ‘‘ Individuality in Dress.” by Mrs. 
Lydia A. Coonley Ward, of Chicago; * Social Settlements.” 
by Miss Mary E. McDowell. of Chicago; ‘* The Club Move- 
ment among Working Women,” by Miss Charlotte C. Wil- 
kinson, and Mrs. Robert J. Burdette’s ‘‘ Shaw Window ” are 
worthy of special mention. 

One morning was entirely given up to the press, and there 
were several brilliant papers by well-known writers. among 
which were Mrs. Westover Alden’s-on ‘‘ What Should be the 


Relation Between Club Women and the Press?”? Mrs. Mar- 
garet Hamilton Welch’s on ‘‘Some FlashLights on the News- 
papers,’? and Miss Bertha D. Knobe'’s on ‘' That Club Col- 
There were also papers on the ** Value of the Club 
to the Newspaper Woman,” by Helen M. Winslow, and 


umn.” 


‘*Does the Press Create, or is it the 
Medium of Expressing Public Opin- 
ion?” by Mary B. Poppenhein, of 
South Carolina. Mrs. Sallie Joy White, 
of Boston, led in the discussion of 
these topics and made so brilliant a re- 
cord as an extemporaneous speaker 
that she was called upon fora speech on 
the last evening, when such leading 
speakers as Robert J. Burdette, Octave 
Thanet and Kate Upson Clark were 
asked to give their views of the Fifth 
Biennial. 

The last evening was characterized 
by the papers the next morning as ‘'a 
love feast,”? and it certainly was a de- 
lightful ending to the week's pro- 
gramme. Madam Friedland, of Mos- 
cow, Russia, and Mrs. Burdette, of 
California, were on the programme to 
give their views of the club move- 
ment as it stands to-day; but the 
great hit of 
the even- 
ing was Mr. 
Burdette’s 
impromptu 
speech in 
which he 
gaveusa 
man’s view 
of the Bien- 
nial, and a 
most compli- 
mentary 
view it was. 


THE NEW 
OFFICERS. 


Of course, 
the election 
of officers 
was interest- 
ing as al- 
ways, al- 
though it 
lacked the 
excitement 
that would, 
perhaps, 
have attended it had not Mrs. Lowe 
reconsidered her decision not to run 
again for president. Great pressure 
was brought to bear upon Mrs. Lowe, 
and it is even whispered that her real 
reason for consenting to stand for re- 
Slection was the fact that it was owing 
to her blunder that the colored club 
had been partially admitted to the 
General Federation and that she has 
the courage to stand by her own mis- 
tikes. She has been a very capable 
and hard-working president, and her 
retlection by a lurge majority proves 
that the Federation is anxious to give 
her a second term to carry out all the 
good work that she has started, jus! 
as it has given all the presidents before 
her. There was an effort, originating 


MRS, EMMA A. FOX. 


in Massachusetis, to supplant her, but it came to nothing. 
Evans, of Minnesota, had accepted the 
nomination for secoud vice-president aad had gone home 
when the election came up, aud she was nominated from the 
She received over two hundred 


Miss Margaret J. 


floor for Mrs. Lowe’s place. 
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president. 
terest. 


tors, were reclected. 


MRS. GFORGE W. KENDRICK, Jr. 
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MRS. GEORGE H. NOYES. 


votes for that office and over four hundred as second vice- 
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Otherwise the election was without special in- 
Two of the officers—Mrs. Fox, the Recording Secre- 
tary, and Mrs. Kendrick. the Corresponding Secretary—and 
Mrs. Lockwood and Mrs. Buchwalter, of the Board of Direc- 


The new ticket stunds as follows: 


President, Mrs. Rebecen D. Lowe, of At- 
lunta, Ga. 

First Vice-President, Mrs. Charles T. 
Denison, of New York City. 

Second Vice-President, Mrs. Margaret J. 
Evans, Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn. 

Recording Secretary, Mrs. Emma A, Fox, 
of Detroit, Mich. 

Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. George W. 
Kendrick, Jr., of Philadelphia. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Emma M. Vechten, of 
Cedar Rapids, ina. 

Auditor, Mrs. George H. 
waukee, Wis. | 

Directors: Mrs. Edward L. Buchwalter, 
of Ohio; Mrs. Charles W. Fairbanks, 
of Indiana; Mrs. Mary Smith Lock- 
wood, of Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
Anna D. West, of Massachusetts; 
Mrs. W. J. Christie. of Montana; Mrs, 
W. J. Coad, of South Dakota; Mrs. 
Frank 8. Streeter, of New Hampshire, 
and Mrs. Priddy, of Kansas. 

These offi- 
cers will meet 
in October 
and decide 
upon the 
next-place of 
meeting for 
the Biennial, 
appoint their 
committees, 
etc. Invita- 
tions have 
already 
come for the 
next conven- 
tion from- 
Boston, Buff- 
alo, Chatau- 
qua, Atlantic 
City, Wash- 
ington and 
Los Angeles. 

The  per- 
sonnel of the 
new mem- 
bers of the 
board is ex- 
ceedingly in- 
Mrs. Lowe, president, is 
already well known among club 
women. She is exceedingly popular 
and by her grace, unfailing courtesy 
and tact had won many friends all 
over the country. 

Mrs. Denison, the first vice-presi- 
dent, is president of Sorosis in New 
York, and she is a thoroughly equip- 
ped, able and popular club woman. 

Miss Evans, the second vice-presi- 
dent. has been for many vears Dean 
of Carleton College, at Northfield, 
Minnesota, und has always been, until 
this year, the president of the Minne- 
State Federation since it was 
formed. She is the only woman ever 
elected to a place on the Board of the 
American Society of Foreign Missions. 


Noves, of Mil- 


> 
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teresting. 


Sota 


Mrs. Van Vecliten, the treasurer. was for a number of years 
the president of the Iowa State Federation and before that 
time identified with the club movement in her State. 

Mrs. Noyes was one of our hostesses at Milwaukee. 
is prominent socially and among the clubs in that city. 


She 


HELEN M. WINSLOW. 











By VIRGINIA FRAZER BOYLE. 


Martina! ’”’ 


‘* Don’t you go, 

The girl looked up, half fretted, half smiling, 
the foot-log where she 
noon, teasing the tiny perch with big earthworms and 
dipping her brown feet into the little creek. 


from 
had been sitting all the after- 


‘*T don’t know whether I will, or no,’’ she an- 
swered slowly, waiting for the busy victims to carry 
the line to its full length, then whipping the water 
with the end of her pole, ‘‘I ain’t made up my mind.” 

“Don’t you go, Martina!’? There was a persist- 
ence in the man’s tone and manner, as he trifled with 
his axe, keeping his eves fixed upon the clearing be- 
yond, that impre ‘ssed his hearer unp leasantly. 

‘You aint give me no reason yit. 

The man’s eyes were still upon the 
their owner shuffled une asily. 

‘* Well, I ain’t goin’, and, 
eagerly. 

But a pent-up storm was about to break, a some- 
thing that had been brewing in silence, and the pink 
sunbonnet was flung upon a log and the brown eyes 
were shining angrily through a tangle of sunburnt curls. 

‘‘T dunno what call vou got ter keep me from goin’, Jeff 
Holmes, ef I want ter!” 

Il won't be thar,’’ said Jeff, sullenly. 

‘¢You mistrusts me—you mistrusts me!’’—said the girl, 
folding her arms and throwing her head back disdainfully— 
‘*after all ve did, after all Pap’s did—but I’m a free woman 
yit. LT ain’t yourn yit, Jeff Halmes!” 

‘‘Martina, take keer!” 

‘¢T am er takin’ keer, Jeff, but you stirred up all this, and 
just because I didn’t ‘low ter tell whether I were goin’ ter 
the picnic cr no, and you air erfeerd ter trust me! While 
we air talkin’ I mout as well remind you. Who ware it er 
goin’ ter finish the cabin thar, two year er go, come Christ- 
mas? Who ware it er goin’ ter be merried then? Anil 
what sort of er tale did you fetch? Whose crap did Pap 
hope ter make that year ter herry things and stop folks 
atalkin’ ?”’ 

‘* Martina. you know Sis Marthy’s Billy died, apn’ I had ter 
bury him and keep her that year; you know that,” said Jeff, 
soothingly. 

‘And who hope you the next year but me and Pap—me, 
mind you—that the cabin moust be ready, and what with 
spinnin’ and weavin’ and doing Pap’s work, I ware too 
tuckered out ter sleep; and whar air them blankets and 
things now ?—ain’t never been teched, waitin’ for that thar 
cabin, with the moth and dust ter corrupt ’em!” 

Jeff drew his sleeve across his forehead and sighed. 

‘sWe couldn't git merried then, Martina, on account of 
your Pap’s laig.”’ 

“Yes, and what did you do then?—steader savin’ the 
money till we could git married, you ups an’ buys a ridin’ 
critter thar in Tuky; your mule was good enough befo’, an’ 
Pap ‘lowed this here must a-cost clost onter seventy-five dol- 
lars. That would er built the cabin’ an’ fixed ever’thing fine.”’ 

‘*T needed it,” said Jeff, doggedly. 

‘Yes, I’low you needed it worse’n you did er wife.” said 
the girl with a peculiar laugh, that was more than half tears. 
“Tin glad I] don’t belong ter you yit. Jeff Holmes!” 

‘¢Yes you do,”’ said the man, earnestly, trying to take her 
hands. ‘' Martina, I swar thar’ll be er fire in the kitchen 
the Fo’th er July, an’ we'll git mermed that night!” 


clearing and 


Martina—”’ he began 
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“JT don’t believe it— you’ve swore befo’, Jeff,’’ she said, 
solemniy. ‘* That still’s er standin’ betwixt you, er wife and 
er home, and I’m feered it’s er goin’ ter stan’! ”’ 

‘*Don’t say that. Martina!’ His hand was on her shoul- 
der now, and he was talking seriously. 

‘Thar ain’t no harm in that!” 

“It’s ergin the law,’’ whispered the girl. 

“They ain’t got no right ter make sech laws—they ain’t 
got no right ter pester us!’’ he said hotly. 

‘‘Ain’t it our corn? Didn’t we raise it honest? What 
business is it er thern, whether we sell it for feed or make 
it inter whiskey? Why don’t they git after the rich men 
in Memphis and Juky and Corinth? They buy whiskey and 
can make it, too, for all I keer, and sell it, and all the 
diffunce is, ther whisky’s better and they pay for er passel er 
stamps ter put on it, and they call it honest. We air peace- 
able ard settle our quvils with fists or guns and don’t ask 
nobody no odds. We don't pester them till they send thar 
revnoo bluecoats here, and then the devil gits inter us, Mar- 
tina-—we forget we air human.” 

‘You air goin’ ter the still termorrer. Jeff,’ said the virl, 
apxiously; ** that’s why you ain’t goin’ ter the pi nic.” 

‘**T never said I ware.” 

‘* Jeff !’’—the girl’s eyes were misty, the former quarrel 
was forgotten and the little freckled hands locked their 
fingers behind his neck—‘‘ don’t go ter the still termorrer. 
Ef you won't go ter the still I won’t go ter the picnic; is it 
er trade?” 

Jetf hesitated. Martina had a winning way with her; the 
cool, moist fingers behind his neck were powerful ievers, 
but he remembered his compact. 

**T?m bound, Martina.” 

‘* Then [ll go ter the picnic.” 

There was a strained look in the woodman’s eyes, as he 
slowly shouldered his axe and turned without a word. 

Martina’s feet still dangled in the water, but tears were 
dropping in it, too. 

‘*T don’t keer ter go,’ she mused, ‘‘ but I’m goin’. ‘ He’s 
feelin’ too shore of me, and the Tupper gals’ll say I’m 
feered of him ef I stay at home. I wisht we was married 
and done with it!” 

‘*T wisht I'd told her,” said Jeff, pausing in a melancholy 
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whistle, as he passed through the loneliest part of the bot- 
tom, wet and green through the longest drought; ‘‘ but 
women air curis, and they talk so. I lay he’s goin’ ter thet 
picnic termorrer, and I lay he’s er revnoo, too. What he 
wanter know the way back ter the Spring thru Yeller Creek 
when he pintedly 'lowed he just come thet way, but ter make 
out or talk, and, curse him, he ast ef Pap Martin’s gal want 
the purtiest dancer twixt Hamburg and Iuky, and ef her 
eyes was black or blue. Martina ain't got no business 
at the picnic without me, and [ ain’t got no business at the 
still with her thar, but I made it up with Jim ter go fore I 
knowed er the picnic, and Jim’s so ’spicious he mout poach 
and leave me the bag ter hold ef he was pinched. That chap 
ain’t none er our sort, ’spite er his jeans and his cowskins. 
But I wish Martina would stay home termorrer!”’ 

But Martina did not stay at home. The sprigged muslin 
and best hat with its ‘‘artificials’? were worn with a 
grace rarely lent to such an humble daughter of the soil. 
Martina felt that her pride was at stake. Jeff had not mar- 
ried her as he had promised, and her little world should see 
that she did not wear the badge of ownership. She was 
free—free to go without him, to dance and enjoy herself. 

Jeff met part of the merry party in wagons and on horse- 
back at the turn of the Spring road, and slipped into a 
thicket to let them pass, but not before Martina had glimpsed 
the slouch hat and the gun on the straight. young shoulder. 
She sighed and was suddenly silent; somehow the beauty 
had faded from the foothills, and her little finery looked 
tawdry and pitiful in the leaf-flecked iight. She wished that 
she might go back with him, but the idea was foolish, and 
then how the Tuppers would talk. 

Big Spring wore its crown of glory; babies cried, children 
shouted, young folks laughed and old folks gossiped. Every- 
body was in place but Jeff Holmes and Jim Akers, though 
Jeff's sweetheart and Jim’s wife were there. 

Old Mark Barker had brought his fiddle along for the 
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young folks’ benefit, and Luke Gray was taking up the 
collection for him before the dancing begun, for old 
Mark Barker never ‘‘did something for nothing.”’ But 
most observed was a handsome young stranger, with his 
jeans thrust into his boots and a bag slung over his shoul- 
der. The older folks eyed him askance, but he soon made 
friends with the younger element, telling such droll tales 
and dropping so naturally into the vernacular that no one 
could question that he was not of them. Old Mark had 
begun to scrape his fiddle and partners were chosen for 
the dance. The ground was rough and the shoes were 
heavy. so sometimes the latter were «iscarded, but the 
hearts of the dancers were joyous and light, so where was 
the difference ? 

The stranger watched the first dance through in silent 
amusement, then he claimed Martina as his partner for the 
next; but the sparkle of the day was dead to the girl. Slowly 
she looked him over from head to foot with her innocent 
brown eyes and shook her head. 

‘*T don’t choose,”’ she said. 

‘Then let’s sit in the grape-vine swing,’ he said. 
been wanting to talk to you all day.” 

“I don’t choose,” she said again, simply. 

‘Then we will stay right here,” he said, suiting action tc 
word, and flinging himself down on the ground before her, 
for they were a little apart from the dancers. 

‘* Here, sit on this mossy trunk.” 

Martina sat down mechanically. 

**Do you know that I have heard that you were the pret- 
tiest girl in this part of the country?” said the stranger, 
caressing his dark mustache. ‘‘ Now [ believe it,’ he said, 
lifting his bold, bright eyes, to look into her face. Martina 
shrank from the gaze instinctively. 

‘*No, I didn’t know it,” she said. quietly, looking at a trio 
of chubby children playing in the water. 

‘*T reckon you’ve grown up since I used to hunt through 
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these woods, but I used to know some people about here,”’ 
continued the stranger. 

“Who did you happen to know," Martina asked, with a 
slight show of interest. 

‘Well, I used to go hunting and swimming with Jim— 
Jim Akers, I believe it was—and then there was a pretty, 
blue-eyed boy. Jeff Holmes, as innocent as a May morning. 
and I was. too, as for that matter; but later we were up to 
lots of mischief in the hills.” 

‘© And you knew Jeff?” Martina brightened. 

‘*Yes,”? suid the stranger, taking his clue. ‘‘So he’s living 
here yet, and what is he doing with himself?” 

** Plantin’.” 

‘*That’s poor pay these days,” said the stranger, with a 
peculiar laugh. *‘ and pvorer occupation for a man of Jeff’s 
promise. I am disappointed in not finding him here. Where 
could I find him to-night, probably ?—for I must see him 
before I go.”’ 

‘‘Qh, he’s’,—and Martina stopped and reddened. Here 
she was, smiling and talking to a total stranver of Jeff and 
Jeff’s affairs, just because he said he used to know him. 

‘* Where did you say you thought I could find him?” 

‘*T don’t know,” she said, blushing again. 

‘‘Up to his old tricks, I reckon. They were mine, too, 
eh! Miss Martina?” 

‘*T don’t know what they ware,” said the girl, quietly. 

"Yes, you do, for I believe that you’re his sweetheart.” 
The stranger smiled into her face and Martina’s head 
drooped. 

‘*So you don’t know what Jeff's tricks were, Miss Martina, 
or whether he’s up to them again, and wouldn’t oblige me by 
telling me where he is, even if I would like to join him? 
That's right; you’re the right kind of girl; you can keep 
your sweetheart’s affairs.”’ persisted the stranver. 

‘*T don’t knuw ’em,”’ said the girl. wearily. 
I’m goin’ back ter the folks.” 

‘*As you like,” said the stranger, carelessly, as he rose to 
to follow her. ‘* but you must help me see Jeff for old times’ 
sake before I leave this part of the country.” 

Dinner was spread convenient to the spring with its jugs 
of cooling buttermilk, and each littie squad made ready its 
coffee-pot, Martina in her ministrations being joined by Jim 
Aker's wife and several other women. During the meal the 
stranger devoted his attentions to Jim’s wife. 

After dinner he opened itis bag and took out several bot- 
tles, laying them in the icy cold of the Big Spring Branch. 
Martina held aloof, but there was such a fascipation in the 
stranger’s manner, that she watched his every movement, 
The bottle opened with a pop and fizz, and its contents 
beaded and sparkled in the sunlizht as the stranger filled the 
glass that Jim’s wife held. Martina saw her drain the glass, 
and the stranger fill it again. Then she heard him tell her 
that he was a friend of Jim’s from Mississippi and how glad 
he would be to see him avuin, and he filled the glass for the 
third time to drink to Jim’s health and prosperity. 

The afternoon wore on, the others had left the group, but 
Jim's wife still lingered with the stranger. From time to 
time Martina could see that her face was red and her eyes 
heavy. She started toward them, then turned back, hesi- 
tating. ‘‘Come on, Luce!” she called at last; ‘* We're 
gittin’ ready ter go home: ” 

Just you mind your own business, Martina,” answered 
the woman, shortly, rolling her heavy eyes. “I’m free, 
white and twenty-one, and I goin’ ter fetch Jim home!” 

There were songs from the laden wagons, jogging along in 
the starlight. both merry and sad, but mostly they were 
Methodist revival hymns that rolled along the ridge and 
echoed in the valley. 

Martina’s voice was silent and her heart was heavy; some- 
thing seemed to weigh upon her, and the sense of it oppressed 
her. For the hundredth time she wished that she had stayed 
at home or that Jeff had come. Jim’s wife was still with 
the stranger in the foremost wagon; Martina could hear her 
voice above the rest. Luce was such a fool—she always 
was—but what right had the stranger to claim friendship 
with both Jim and Jeff, when there was not a tie between 
them—only the still. Martina’s breath came shorter; in the 
cool night, her brain had grown clearer. Luce was a fool, 
and her head was certainly muddled with the sparkling stuff 
the stranger poured. Jeff—Jim—both at the still—and he 
only wanted to talk to her and Luce, who represented them. 


‘* I'm tired. 
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Martina shivered; among the hills there was always the fvure- 
boding of something to happen. 

** But he never got nothin’ outen me,’’ she whispered. 

‘* Pap’s goin’ ter have a mighty late supper ter night, but 
I’m bound ter see Jeff.”’ and at the turn of the road, where 
she had seen her lover in the morning, she slipped unob- 
served from the wagon. 

Martina’s way cut through the thicket. with hardly a cow- 
path to lead in the starlight, but she knew every rock in the 
tangle and her brain was too busy to be lonesome. 

‘*T wisht we ware merried—me and Jeff,’’ she mused; 
‘*T whisht it a hundud times terday, an’ I wish itnow. Maybe 
he air a little triflin’, and he mouta built the cabin befo’, but 
I sho’ do love Jeff. an’ he knows it. He'll be thriftier when 
we air merried, fur I’ll lead the way, an’ thar ain’t a likelier 
gal in these parts fur work than I be.” 

Over in Jeff’s clearing a screech-owl called, and a leaf 
fluttered upon her hair. The girl started, then resumed, with 
a laugh, ‘* What’s the matter with me, ter go jumpin’ that 
a way because a owl hollered an’ a leaf drapped? I ain’t 
fitten ter be a 'shiner’s wife, fur that’s what Jeff air, ’sputin’ 
er no ’sputin’, But I wonder what that stranger’s up ter: ”’ 

The tangle was thicker here and Martina picked her path. 
It was but a little way to the still. She would meet Jeff, 
caution him about the stranger, tell him how miserable she 
had been without him—that she did not even dance at the 
picnic—then he would laugh at her fears, and they would 
walk home in the starlight and have supper together. ‘‘ Pap’s 
sho’ goin’ ter have a mighty late supper ter night, but Im 
bound ter see Jeff.”’ 

Beyond the thicket was a horse and wagon; Martina was 
startled by the unwonted presence in that part of the wood. 
There were voices in the darkness, raised in expostulation, 
anger, Could anything have befallen Jeff ? 

The girl pressed forward, faster and faster—then there was 
a flash and two reports in rapid succession. Almost she was 
lifted from her footing by a silently fleeing figure, and as it 
stumbled, she saw in the half light the now white face and 
dilated eyes of Luce, Jim’s wife. 

‘‘ Lemme by! lemme by!”’ she muttered and, like a guilty 
hunted thing, was gone, before Martina could detain her. 

Three forms were dark in the clearing close by the still; 
three voices were mingling, and above them Jim’s half 
pleading, half threatening tone. 

‘* Lemme ’lone, now will you? I aint done nothin’—taint 
my licker—it’s his’n thar, I don’t know nothin’! He'll own 
up termorrer:”’ 

“Tm not taking chances—come along !’?—Martina trem- 
bled, it was the voice of the stranger. ‘‘Come along and 
stop your fuss! come along, man!’ and Jim, cursing and 
praying was dragged to the wagon. 

"Shall we take the other?’’ queried a voice unfamiliar to 
the listening girl. 

‘“No, he’ll keep.” 

Martina heard them drive away; Jim was silent for some 
reason, and the girl pressed her hands to her forehead. 

‘* Jeff!’ she called softly. There was no answer. 

** Jeff! — Jeff !’’—-she repeated a little louder. Her answer 
was a sroan. She dropped upon her knees and groped about 
in the darkness. 

Ah! she would know the feel of that head, even though 
the night were a thousand times darker! 

‘Jeff, honey: what ails you?’? she whispered, running 
her hand into his breast to feel the beating of the heart; 
her fingers were warm and wet. Ruising his head upon a 
stone, she ran for water to the little spring that fed the fatal 
still. 

‘* He fetched this gourd to the spring ter day—it’s the one 
I give him—pore Jeff!’? she murmured as she bathed the 
face and hands. The prostrate body moved painfully. 

‘Thar, now you're better!” said the girl soothingly. 
‘“They must a hit mighty hard ’fore they shot. Git up, 
honey, ’fore they come back—I’ll hope you ! "— 

‘Go ’way: don’t tech me!”—and Jeff pushed the eager 
hands from him. 

‘*But you’re shot, somewhar, Jeff !—I can’t see, it’s so 
dark—an’ thar aint nobody come ter hope us if we call; 
they’re that skeered er the rev’noos. Git up, honey! they 
"lowed they’d come back. an’ I lay they’ll kill us both!” 

‘“Go ’way!’’ hissed the man, between his groans—*' You 
ain’t wuth killin!” 
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‘*But you air, Jeff!’ said the girl tenderly. ‘* You air 
wuth a heap. Git up—I’ll hope you!” 

By dint of appeals to selfishness and the present fear, Jeff 
was dragged to his feet, supported by Martina’s sturdy 
shoulder. 

‘+ Just er leetle piece further, Jeff—er leetle piece further! ” 
urged the girl as she shook under the yielding weight when 
ever Jeff bade her ‘‘ go ’long, an’ lemme die in peace!”’ 


It was only a little way, but the road through the clearing © 


was rough and stubbly, and Martina felt the heavy form slip 
into a helpless mass, as the light shone out from her father's 
cloor. 

All night Martina sat by the suffering man, and as she 
changed the cloths upon the contusion, blue and horrible, just 
above the brow, she com- 
forted poor sister Marthy, 
helpless and weeping, 
rocking by the hearth. 

The candle screened 
behind a chair, sputtered 
and flickered in its stick; 
the Jevel sunbeams filtered 
through the half chinked 
logs and framed the 
shrunken door with liquid 
gold. Outside the birds 
were sinzinpg to. their 
mates and Nature was 
arising, purified. Mar- 
tina’s low chair was beside 
the bed: her eyes were 
closed, and as she dosed, 
her head had slipped and 
almost touched the pillow 
at her side. Slowly Jeff 
opened the heavy discol- 
ored lids and gazed long 
and earnestly into the 
white drawn face before 
him that lay so close to 
his that he could feel her 
even breathing on_ his 
cheek. At first the glance 
was tender, and the poor 
distorted features were 
softened by his thought; 
then the lines about the 
mouth were pitiful, piti- 
ful as a soul’s farewell 
to sunshine, love and 
faith, and the hard, sun- 
burned hand wiped away 
a single tear, whose very 
distillation hurt like death. 
The girl beside him stir- 
red, and the fire of hatred 
caught like the lighting 
of a fuse. ‘Go ’way, 
go’ way,’ he hoarsely 
whispered. 

The girl raised her head 
and laid her hand tenderly 
upon his. 

‘Air you better, hon- 
ey ? 9 

‘*Go ’way—go ’way!”’ 
—he repeated. 

Martina gazed wonder- 
ingly for a moment, then 
dropped upon her knees 
beside him. 

‘*Don’t look at me 
that way, Jeff, honey — don’t — you kill me, Jeff!” 

‘* Don't tech me with them Judas’s hands—go ’way! go 
’way !’’—reiterated the man. 

‘¢T never tole him, Jeff, I never tole him,’? moaned the 
girl, ‘‘I never dance with him, I never talk ter him but er 
leetle. an’ then I ’lowed ter come ter the still ter tell you ter 
keep shet of him!” 

‘* Martina, don’t lie ter er man es nigh ter the jedgment es 
I be.” 
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“JUST A PIECE FURTHER, JEFF” 
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‘‘T never tole him, Jeff, I never tole him! ’’—cried the girl 
throwing her arms above her head, ‘‘I swear I never tole 
hin! Don’t mistrus’ me, Jeff, don’t mistrus’ me!” 

Jetf’s eyes wandered through the open doorway, a spasm 
seemed to seize him, and his hands were clinched. ‘* Ter 
come sneakin’ in, like weasels th’u’ er chink, ter corner of us 
like rats in er hole, ter gnaw we uns’ hearts out an’ fling the 
rinds in our teeth an’ when they’ve made ther devils, ter clap 
ther miserable laws on us, an’ drag us ter the pen, but not 
befo’ they’ve stuffed ther deviltry in women’s bosoms an’ 
rotted the truth out of ’m! Go’way! you scum of mis’ry 
‘fore I cuss A’mighty Gord that lef? you es you be!”? The 
man fell back in exhaustion, and the coarse white shirt was 


* streaking with his blood; but the tears of love and pity were 


dried upon Martina’s 
lashes. She had been ac- 
cused, she had been 
cursed, without a hearing, 
and by the man she loved. 
Mechanically she laid her 
fresh wrung cloths, then 
silently left the house. 

Jim’s wife sat brooding 
in her cabin. Her hair 
was uncombed, her dress 
disordered and the ashes 
of last night's fire strew 
the hearth. About the 
doorstep her children were 
crying for something to 
eat, but Luce mused on. 
She had never cared much 
for Jim, not since the first 
year of their married life; 
she always thought she 
would be better off with- 
out him, but now that he 
was gone, it was different. 
What had she said to the 
stranger? Surely she 
must have shown the way 
to the still, and what had 
she said to the other man 
who had joined them? 
Only when the shots were 
fired did Luce remember 
clearly. Another woman 
was certainly in the wood, 
for she had stumbled up- 
on her; Jeff might die 
they said, the officers had 
not returned, and that was 
an omen of it, and an owl 
had screeched in Jeff's 
clearing last night. 

She fumbled in her 
pocket for her snuff-box. 
There was a roll of some- 
thing crisp and papery be- 
side it. She looked at it 
wonderingly as the bills 
trembled in her fingers. 
**Money! whar did 1 get 
it?’ the bleary eyes stared 
foolishly for an instant, 
then assumed a sly, low 
cunning. ‘Maybe it’ll 
git Jim out, yit!’ and 
lifting a piece of flooring, 
she hid the roll under it 
making a cross mark on 
the plank. 

The Jittle settlement was wild with gossip; men with their 
hands in their pockets chewed and discussed it at the store; 
women quit their washing at the branch to talk about it, and 
some brought their knitting and sat even under the trees in 
Pap Martin’s door, to await developments. 

Bud Crowe said he was passing about sun-up and he heard 
Jeff talking loud, and slowed up, thinking he was out of his 
head. Then he heard Jeff ‘‘’cuse an’ cuss Martina for all the 
things a woman ought not do, ’cusin’ an’ cussin’ of her in her 
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Pap’s own house, an’ more’n that, for telling of the rev’noos 
on him an’ Jim. An’ Martina,” he said, ** she just walk out 
slow an’ keerful like, with her arms folded, but her eyes just 
shined like stars, an’ they was strained an’ pitiful, an’ she 
taken ter the woods an’ she aint come back yit.” 

There was a horrible satisfaction in this news to Jim’s wife, 
as she ministered to the hunger of her miserable children. 
After all, she thought, it was better that Martina should bear 
the blame; she had not meant to teil—it was the stuff the 
stranver gave her to drink that loosed her tongue. Martina 
had only Pap, and Pap Martin could take cure of himseif; 
then, too, Jeff was likely to die—and there was Jim’s tive 
children—and Jim? ‘* Gord only know whar he be by now !” 
sighed Luce, as she stirred the coals. ‘* Yes, Martina kin 
b’ar it better’n and me an’ the children kin,’”’ she concluded. 

For two or three days Jeff, carefully tended by Pap and 
Sister Marthy, seemed to mend slowly but surely, until blood 
poisoning set in, when the watchers gravely awaited the end. 

Martina had not returned since the morning following the 
raid, and all her litthe world rang with her disgrace, until 
even poor Pap, silent and taciturn, distrusted her. There 
was only this explanation; she had been false to Jeff and had 
gone away U9 join the stranger. 

It was a miserable night to Luce; for the twentieth time 
she had taken the roll of money from beneath the plank, until 
now the very touch of it seemed to burn her fingers. What 
good could it do Jim? What good could it do her or the 
children? What was it? It was blood money—the price of 
Jim’s liberty, maybe his life. The thought stifled her, and 
she opened’ wide the doors of the windowless cabin. The 
air was close and sultry, and the growling of thunder forboded 
astorm. Ona pallet in the corner Jim's boy snored lustily ; 
with an unusual impulse Luce rose and turned him gently— 
he was Jim’s child and hers, before the shadow had fallen 
between them, and for the first time since his babyhood Luce 
atooped and kissed his litule, freckled face, while the hard 
left hand still grasped the filthy stuff that seemed to cut and 
burn into her palm. A movement at the doorway made her 
start. Luce felt that she was trembling before a ghostly 
form that held its white arms locked above its head. The 
storm was breaking now, and by a vivid flash she saw the 
livid face in all the tight-drawn agony of despair. Witha 
shriek she hid her miserable head, and at the sound the 
frightened figure fled. 

‘‘Jeff’s er dyin’,”’ she moaned, ‘‘an’ his sperrit come ter 
hant me, come ter hant me this svon!’? With shaking hand 
she opened the carefully covered coals and watched the roll 
of money shrivel, blaze, then quiver into gray shadows, 
lighter than down. ‘‘It’s gone. an’ let the cuss er the devil 
go with it!’’ she hissed. She looked out of the door and 
hesitated —heavy raindrops were falling; then she turned in 
the darkness to the sleeping bruod. ‘‘Good-by! Good-by, 
children,’’ she whispered. ‘‘ Gord sen’ some other ’oman ter 
be a better mother ter you than I be!” 


They were fanning Jeff, Pap on one side and Sister Marthy 


on the other. His mind was wandering to the scene by the 
branch; he seemed now to forget the intervening trouble. 
‘*Martina! Martina!’ he called, impatiently. ‘* Why don’t 
she come?” ‘*She’s comin’,”” Pap would say, soothingly, 
and then Jeff would dream. The storm outside raved and 
shrieked and the little cabin quivered in all its timbers, but 
the dying man still dreamed. 

* Don't die! Don’t die! Tell you hear me! Don't die!” 
pleaded a voice on the outside, half inaudible through the 
thunder. Sister Marthy unbarred the door and Luce Akers 
stood beside the bed and raised her dripping hand. «+ Jef- 
fers’n Holmes, three times ternight I have seed your sperrit 
huntin’ for my soul, an’ I want yer ter tuke your cuss off'n 
it ‘fore it’s too late!’? There was a dragging intonation 
incompatible with the glaring eyes. ; 

‘* Martinaain’t never gone with no stranger— Martina ain’t 
never sold out ter no stranger! Her kiss is es white es snow 
an’es cleanes dew! It ware me! Me! An‘ the cos’ of two 
men’s lives is er burnin’ inter my soul!’ Jeff raised upon his 
elbow and looked into her face, striving to catch the mean- 
ing of her words. ‘*It ware me! it ware me, don’t you 
hear me, Jeff?’ shrieked the woman. as her long, tawny 
hair dripped upon the floor, ‘‘ Martina’s your’n, same’s she 
ever ware, do you hear me, Jeff? It ware me, me, got the 
cuss you give ter her, an’ 1 want you to take it off’n my 
soul.” 

Jeff dropped back among his pillows and a peaceful smile 
lay about his mouth, ‘‘Whar be she? Martina?” he 
whispered. 

‘* You air er dyin’, man! Take your cuss off’n me an’ mine 
’fore it’s too late!’ pleaded the woman. ‘‘ Take it off, for 
the love of Gord!” 

The man’s face hardened, and the woman bent to listen. 
for his lips moved. ‘'Go fetch Martina.” 


Revenue officers with a posse had raided a still before the 
light, making several important captures. and passing through 
the settlement had stopped to look after the wounded man 
of several days before. At Pap Martin’s they paused, as 
Luce Akers, cowering at sight of them, led through the door- 
way like a little child, a wasted likeness of Martina’s self. 
The sprigged muslin was lank and damp, the long hair, 
unloosed, dropped in wet tendrils over the pale cheeks, but 
the dull madness in the brown eyes was hidden by the softly 
drooping lashes. 

‘Take back your cuss! take it back!” cried ]-uce, as she 
pushed the unresisting girl upon her knees. Jeff’s arms 
opened eagerly and drew the passive head upon his breast. 
‘+ Little gal! my little gal!’? he whispered tenderly. ** Yes 
I take it back, I take it back, it’s all that I Ain do!” 


Again the candle sputtered and the sunbeams poured 
through the open doorway like a golden veil. Again the 
birds outside sang songs of love and life, and Pap Martin and 
Sister Marthy moved to one side and spoke in whispers, for 
they knew that Jeff was asleep. 


SOLITUDE. 


Not in solitary places do | feel alone. 

In the green forest with God’s silence round, 
With naught but murmuring leaves, and silvery sound 
Of sweet bird voices from each tiny home 
Swung high above the branches, with the dome 
Of heaven’s own blue above them, ! have found 
God’s nearness and his care for every one. 

Or, by the sea, beneath a starlit sky, 

Where waves are chanting in an undertone, 

| feel as though there must be some one nigh 
Whose heart song blended softly with my own. 
But among men who daily pass me by, 

My heart and I are utterly alone. 


ANNIE GRIER CALLENDER. 
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FANCY STITCHES AND EMBROIDERIES. 


RUSSIAN CROSS-STITCH EMBROIDERY. 


Cross-stitch has always been a favorite stitch in various 
kinds of fancy-work, but the special merit of Russian cross- 
stitch is’ the way in which it is here employed. This will 
probably be quite new to many readers. The cross-stitch is 
used to fill in the background, while the design itself is 
worked in outline stitch; the interior of the design is not 
filled in, and the linen on which it is worked is left. 

It is necessarily less regular than when worked on canvas, 
for it is impossible to count the threads: but the slizht 
irregularity thus involved is a characteristic of the work. 
To prevent this irregularity from becoming too noticeable. the 
whole of the background should be divided into little squares, 
one for each stitch; this can easily be done in pencil with a 
ruler; but bought designs 
can be had already marked 
into tiny squares. 

The material to be used is 
a very coarse, unbleached 
linen. The design itself 
should be outlined in Swed- 
ish cotton or coarse flax- 
thread or a coarse silk— 
preferably silk, as the cross- 
stitch background is often 
worked in silk, and it is con- 


trary to all artistic principles to work a background in 
more costly material than the design to which it is merely an 
accessory. When the cross-stitch background is worked in 
silk the effect produced is very handsome, but in this case 
the outline stitch of the design must be done in a somewhat 
coarser silk. ‘ 

The use to which the work is to be applied will decide 
the silks or cottons to be used. If it is intended for a sofa- 
cushion or a sofa or chair back or a tea-cosey, silk may be 
used and look handsomer than cotton; but an excellent effect 
is obtained by using flax-threads, which have a very silky 
appearance, for the background and Swedish cotton or silk 
for the design. 

For counterpanes Russian cotton—a soft, coarse, loosely 
twisted cotton which fills up well—is recommended for the 
background, and a coarse fiax-thread or lustrine for the out- 
line. One feature of this embroidery, which helps to give 
it the somewhat barbarous character it possesses, consists 
of grotesque and conventional creatures—lions, dragons, 
griffins, etc.—that are frequently introduced into the design. 
We give designs in colors for a sofa pillow and counterpane- 
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FuLL DESIGN FOR SoFra-PILLOW. 


square, and in black-and-white for a sofa-back with two 
dragons, the latter illustration being one-fourth the working 
size, while the others are in actual size. 

There is no hard-and-fast rule as to what colors should 
be used; red, blue and yellow are the ones most frequentl\ 
employed in Russia, but where these bright hues are out of 
harmony with the room for which the work was intended, 
colors which suit it should be used. In the pattern the 
background is worked in scarlet Swedish cotton and the 
design in yellow or rather gold-colored silk. 

The coarse, unbleached linen sold expressly for this work 
is made very wide, so that it can be had wide enough for a 
counterpane ; but, if preferred, small squares can be bought 
and joined together, as the designs for counterpanes are 
generally contained in small squares. Only every other square 
is meant to be worked, the 
linen being left plain in the 
alternate squares. 

The design on the counter- 
pane-square is done in red 
flax-thread, while the back- 
ground is navy-blue Swedish 
cotton. This, when the al- 
ternate squares of unbleached 
linen are left, is very effective. 
It would be too heavy, and 
besides would take a very 


long time, if the whole surface of the counterpane were cov- 
ered. The Swedish and Russian cottons wash very well, and 
for counterpanes and bedspreads they and flax-threads are far 
better than filled silk or lustrine. 

The design given for a sufa-pillow will also do very well 
for a tea-cosey, if made one-third smaller. When worked 
in silks or lustrines with the figures in red and the hack- 
ground in gold the effect is very pretty and graceful; other 
colors can be substituted, if preferred, but gold will look 
best for the cross-stitch background. If the Jeaves are 
worked in green, the result will be more esthetic, but crude 
colors and violent contrasts of color are characteristic 0. 
this embroidery. The illustration in the text gives this 
design in full. This can be used as a counterpane-sgusre 
also, but the ground then should be red or blue and the 
leaves worked in another color. 

The lion design, which can be obtained traced on Jinen, is 
very handsome; it is not given here for a counterpane- 
square, as figures of lions rampant covering a bed are aot sug- 
gestive of rest and repose, though very pretty fr small sofa- 
cushions worked in silks. FRANCESCA |M. STEELE. 
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COLLAR IN POINT AND HONITON LACE. 


Figure No. 1.—As will be seen in this engraving all the 
Attle, low lace collars which were fashionable many years 
ago are again coming 
into vogue, and since ( 
they are now the 
very newest thing, 
are seen as yet only 
on very fashionable 
women. 

Those made of the 
fine Point or Brussels 
lace are quite old-fash- 
foned and picturesque 
and give to the wearer 
& very quaint look. 
True, a pretty neck is 
essential in wearing a 
collar of this kind, and 
besides this, the fact 
that the collars are so 
small necessitates their 
being made of very 
fine lace of an appro- 
priate design, so that 
all facts taken into 
consideration, they go 
far to prove that these 
collars will be rather 
an exclusive fashion 
and not have the wide- 
spread popularity 
which eventually 
drives out any style at 
all distinctive, but may 
remain fashionable for some time to the joy of those to whom 
they are becoming. 

The Point and Honiton lace collar illustrated at figure 
No. 1 is made of the very fine Point braid combined with a 
new Honiton braid which is finished with picots. 

The oddly-shaped design forming a medallion, in the centre 
{s joined to the braid which encircles it by the Bruges stitch 
which is so largely employed in working all the finer laces. 
Seven of these medallions graduating in size, with the figures 
on either side of the centre medallion inverted, form the ground- 
work of the collar. 

These medallions 
are joined by bars 
formed of Honiton 
braid, which, in turn, 
is connected by an 
insertion of ‘‘ spiders.” 
This design is very 
effective and can read- 
ily be made by anyone 
who has mastered the 
stitches thus far ex- 
plained in our previ- 
ous jssues, 


CUFF FOR POINT 
AND HONITON 
COLLAR. 


Figure No. 2.—In 
this illustration is shown the cuff matching the collar pictured 
above. As will be noted the cuff is proportionally larger 
than usual, the difference being, indeed, very slight, as the 
cuff in the original is almost as large asthe collar. The 
same design is worked out, with the figures either side 
of the centre medallion inverted. The same braids and 


FiIGTRE No. 2.—Curr For PoINt axnp Honiton LACE. 





Figure No. 1.—CoLLAR IN POINT AND HONITON LACE. 





thread are employed while the shaping 
follows artistic lines after the Louis 
XIV. style. 


WORKING DESIGN FOR COLLAR. 


Figure No. 8.—The miniature shown 
in the left-hand corner of the opposite 
page illustrates the finished collar which 
is made from the working design shown below it. The 
collar pattern employed is No. 4287, and by an artistic 
arrangement of the conventionalized design a very hand- 
some Battenburg collar may be worked. If one of a finer 
grade i3 desired Bruges 
braid of the correct 
width may be cbtained 
and used instead of 
the Battenburg braid. 

Any number of dif- . 
terent stitches may be 
worked or simply those 
ghown in the illustra- 
tion, as this is at the 
option of the worker. 
Those who are very 
familiar with lace- 
work and clesire an ex- 
ceedingly handsome 
set will be sure to work 
the more difficult and 
intricate stitches, while 
those who are less cap- 
able will content them- 
selves with working 
the stitckes in which 
they are proficient, 
even if these are not 
of an elaborate char- 
acter. 

The miniature of the 
finished collar shown 
on the right-hand side 
of the page is made 
from a different sbape 
which is also included 
in pattern No, 4287, and the design employed was illustrated 
in this department for August. 

These designs may be transferred according to any method 
which the worker may choose or from experience thinks 
best. A very simple plan, however, is to Jay a piece of 
tissue paper over the design and trace with a_ pencil; 
remove this, and having previously cut the shape of the 
collar from pink paper-muslin, trace the design through by 
placing carbon paper under the tissue. . 

If the design is not distinct enough, go over it with a pen 
andink. <A pattern of 
this kind will last a 
long time and may be 
used for making a 
number of collars. 
Both of these styles are 
included in the same 
pattern which is in 
three sizes and i:lus- 
trated on page 314. 
The price is Sd. or 
10 cents. 

By a little ingenuity 
the worker will be able 
to use these designs 
for other pieces than 
collars and it is sur- 
prising to note how 
effective they will be. 
The one design repeat- 
ed around the edge of a circular or square piece of linen 
will produce a charming effect and should be tried. espec- 
ially by those who are at all skeptical. If these designs 
cannot be successfully carried out on the collar shapes, the 
full stamped design may be obtained from Sara Hadley. pro- 
fessional lace-maker and designer, 923, Broadway, New York. 
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AT Figure No. 3, 


Fiaure No. 3.—WorkKING DESIGN 
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By CAROLYN HALSTED. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE NEW STUDENT. 


The incoming freshman finds herself entering upon a new 
era in her existence, full of expectancy as to what the future 
will reveal, but without any very definite idea of its realities. 
She acquires a foretaste in her entrance examinations of the 
serious side of college life; if possible, it is wise to take 
these in June when she is fresh from school or tutoring, that 
she may have the burden off her mind during her Summer's 
outing or, if she does not pass in all her studies, that there 
may be time to work off conditions before college opens. 

Next in importance to her examinations the new student 
regards her wardrobe and her room. At all the colleges 
simplicity is the keynote, but occasions are constantly occur- 
ring when a dainty frock is permissible or even expected. 
It will be well for the freshman to put in her trunk a short 
skirt and jacket, known as the golf or rainy-day suit, and 
three or four shirt-waists of different weights. She will 
need a neat, 
well-made cos- 
tume for church 
and theatre wear 
or any formal 
occasion, one or 
two pretty silk 
waists and a 
light silk or mus- 
lin frock fancy 
enough to be ap- 
propriate for the 
various enter- 
tainmentsoccur- 
ring so often. 
Warm flannels 
are a necessity, 
and five or six 
sets of muslin 
underwear, plain 
or only slightly : 
trimmed, unless 
one wishes to 
spend her patri- 
mony on laun- 
dry bills. A 
wrapper and a 
dressing - sack 
will prove great 
comforts, while 
mackintosh. um- 
brella, rubbers 
and stout shoes 
are indispens- 
able. The light-weight jacket and the heavy wrap for Winter 
wear must be included, and the inevitable golf cape with 
pointed hood to be drawn over the head in cold or rainy 
weather. 

The gymnasium suit is usually provided after reaching 
college, and consists of blouse and divided skirt, or short skirt, 
knickerbockers and sweater. Dark blue is the most approved 
color, the blouse often brightened by a big sailor-collar of 
the class or ‘college color, the front ornamented with the 
numerals of the class year. 

The college girl is inclined to a total disregard for head- 
gear even in cold weather, but she invariably has a supply 
of hats for use outside the college precincts. This includes 
her best hat, one for travelling and a Tam-o’-Shanter—dear 
to the heart of the college maid—in red, brown, tan or dark- 
blue. The soft felt Alpine hat is much in vogue, too. Her 
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academicals, the scholastic cap and 
gown, she orders after she has en- 
tered the classic shades. It is cus- 
tomary to wear these during the 
day, but to lay them aside for din- 
ner, when some change is usually 
made in the dress, a silk waist 
donned or some pretty piece of neck 
wear to freshen up the morning 
toilette. 

The three upper classes have the 
pick of rooms, so the freshmen 
have little choice when they arrive. 
and at Smith and Wellesley often 
are obliged to locate in town, con- 
soling themselves with the thought that a pleasant, sunny 
room off the campus is better than a poor one in a resi- 
dence hall. Girls who are preparing for college often write 
to the secretary two threc or years before entrance to secure 
& room on the campus, 

Whether in a college dormitory or a boarding-house, every 
room is supplied with bed, bureau, washstand, table, book- 
case and two chairs; cxtra articles and all decorations must 
be furnished by the student. The upper classman recalls 
with comic exaggeration her despair and homesickness on 
first taking possession of her freshman room, but a little 
expenditure of time, money and good taste soon transforms 
even the most bare and cheerless apartments into a cosey 
den, and the college girl rapidly learns the process. If she 
has had friends or relatives collegians before her, she already 
knows just what to do; otherwise she observes and asks 
questions. There 
is always a shop 
nearby which 
deals in college 
furnishings, and 
the bulletin- 
board sets forth 
a long array of 
second-hand ar- 
ticles which the 
old students 
want to dispose 
of at reduced 
rates. With 
very little skill 
curtains, por- 
tieres, table-cov- 
ers, bureau 
scarfs, pin- 


ushions and 
E rarticles 
n be manufac- 


‘tured by the 
student herself, 
while a few pic- 
tures and orna- 
ments will form 
the nucleus of a 
collection which 
seems to grow 
by magic. 

The first pur- 

chases must be 
a couch, tea- 
table, desk, aud a comfortable chair in which to study or 
lounge. The couch will peed a Bagdad or some other cover- 
ing and a generous supply of pillows; the tea-table, a cloth, 
set of cups, saucers and plates, spoons, tea-kettle, spirit lamp 
and chafing-dish, tea-ball, cream pitcher and sugar bowl 
in readiness for ‘‘spread” or the popular afternoon tea. 
The desk must have its outfit; the stationary stamped with 
the collere name or with class crest and motto. Other 
necessities are toilet accessories and the scrap basket of 
wicker or sweet grass, occasionally decorated with a bow of 
bright ribbon. A low window-seat piled with cushions is 
picturesque and useful, and so is a tall screen. 

The college girl is esthetic in her selection of books and 
pictures: history, poetry, biography and high-class fiction, 
classic French and German writers, and the leading author- 
ities in science find their way to’ her _book-shelyes. In art 
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she has a penchant for the Preraphaelite school— Rosetti and 
Burne-Jones—and the old masters. She goes in for Copley 
prints, etchings, water-colors and examples of modern illus- 
trators’ work. She brings a supply of home photographs 
and soon adds college scenes and an array of blue-prints, 
especially if she owns a camera. She is sure to be athletic, 
her golf clubs, tennis racket, riding whip or foils bearing 
Witness to the .:act, and if she chance tu be musical, too, her 
guitar, banjo or mandolin is ornamental and suygestive rest- 
ing in a corner on the window seat. She should show her 
college spirit by possessing the college flag and her class pen- 
nant and colors. If she has a brother or cousin at Yale, 
Harvard or other university, she seldom fails to display his 
banner over her door or window. 

A custom that begins with entrance is the keeping of a 
college scrap-book. Into this go every invitation, pro- 
gramme, etc., as souvenirs of the four years of undergraduate 
life; photographs, ribbons, flowers and cther items of interest 
find their way there, tuo, so that its perusal 
always brings back happy memories in 
after years. - -; 

If the young novice has to start for 
college alone, unattended by the father, 
mother or other relative who so often 
goes with her to smooth the way, she need 
have no fears, for she will be carefully 
looked after. If she is entering Wellesley, 
she has already received a friendly letter 
from one of the committee appointed by 
the college Young Women’s Christian 
Association to take charge of the new 
students. As she steps off the train at the 
quaint little Wellesley station she is greeted 
by her unknown correspondent who looks 
after her trunk and puts hér in the college 
stage. At College Halil she is met by 
another member of the committee, who 
takes her new colleague in charge, helps 
her register and interview the cashier and 
secretary, and finally sees her safe in her 
room. This custom holds good at some 
of the other colleges, and the Mount Holy- 
oke Christian Association prefaces its wel- 
come by sending each incoming freshman 
a little ‘‘Student’s Handbook”’ full of 
advice and information. 

The freshman must expect to feel a lit- 
tle lonely and out of place at first. She 
is leaving behind her own small world 
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with its affection and solicitude centring so closely about 
her, and it will take time for her to find her bearings in the 
larger sphere, but in due time she begins to realize she has 
her part to play with the rest, and that affection and com- 
panionship are only waiting to be encouraged. Indeed. so 
many congenial spirits are at hand that President Charles F, 
Thwing, of the College for Women of Western Reserve 
University, warns the new student against the excitement of 
too many friendships at the beginning of her college career: 
for health should be the first consideration of every girl 
entering college, and a determination to keep or improve it 
of much greater weight than the hope of class honors. The 
freshmen year is always the hardest, too. with fewer elec- 
tives and more restrictions than at any other period of the 
collere course. The girl with a supply of good judgment 
and common-sense will devote a reasonable amount of time 
to each study and will prefer to take a lower standard than 
let her work interfere with her outdoor exercise, sleep, meals 
or recreation. 

The youthful collegian invariably keeps an account book. 
Sometimes it puzzles her brain sorely to make cash columns 
balance, but it is good practice and often prevents her from 
spending so recklessly as she might otherwise. The impecu- 
nious student will always find ways at college of making all 
or part of her expenses, beside the scholarships and sums 
obtainable from the loan fund. At Wellesley all girls living 
in Fiske and Eliot Halls do some domestic work and are 
allowed ose hundred dollars annually. At Mount Holyoke 
there is a reduction for the same reason. At Smith Tenny 
House was given for the purpose of allowing needy students 
to lessen expenses through coéperative housekeeping. while 
Vassar helps by furnishing them work in the offices, labora- 
tories and by other means. 

To find her place quickly in her college environment, the 
new student should show herself friendly and evince colleze 
and class spirit by entering into college and class doings 
with zest and appreciation. The pleasant, obliging, good- 
natured, approachable girl will soon surround herself with 
friends and a cheery atmosphere, and opportunities present 
themselves at once in the recitation room, at table, among 
room and corridor companions, in the class meetings and 
larger social affairs given by college or upper class to the 
freshmen. Vassar’s sophomore party to its under-classmen, 
the Bryn Mawr presentation of lanterns, Wellesley’s floral 
Sunday, Smith’s freshmen frolic, and the reception of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association at other seats of learn- 
ing, at most of which all students wear a slip of paper pinned 
in full view and inscribed with name and class year, help 
acquaintance and good fellowship and make the young 
strangers within the college gates feel at home and cared for. 
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Conducted by MRS. FRANK LEARNED. 
ON WRITING LETTERS AND NOTES. 


The constant inquiries in regard to letter and note writing 
seem to make it essential to offer a few more hints on the 
subject. To be able to write an interesting letter or a pleas- 
ant note is a special gift which some people possess, yet the 
art of note-writing may be cultivated by practice. It is like 
any other accomplishment— music or drawing, for instance— 
and no one can excel in any art without giving time, study 
and thought to it. But it must be remembered that the 
charm of a letter is in its naturalness and sincerity. There 
must be ease and grace in expression and the common- place 
must be avoided. Written words are merely meant to 
express what one would say if speaking, and if one is a 
pleasant and fluent talker it follows that one should be able 
to write a good letter. 

If the readers of this page would make themselves familiar 
with the books containing letters of famous men and women 
they might gain much that would be instructive as well as 
delightful. Matthew Arnold, James Russell Lowell, Phillips 
Brooks, Emily Dickinson and Robert Louis Stevenson wrote 
charming letters, and while no one can expect to equal them 
in manner, yet any one can be thoughtful, kind, gracious 
and courteous, and it is always desirable to culivate one’s 
taste by reading what the best writers have written. 

A letter should never be written when one is angry, and 
an absolute rule is never to write anything which may be a 
subject of future regret. 

The proper beginning and termination of the ordinary notes 
of social life seem to perplex many correspondents. It may 
be said here that while for some inexplicable reason it is con- 
sidered more formal to begin ‘‘ My dear Mr. Brown” than 
‘‘Dear Mr. Brown,’ the latter appears to be in general use. 
There are various terminations which may be used. ‘‘ Yours 
sincerely’? is used among intimate friends or comparative 
strangers. ‘‘ Yours cordially ’’ may be used between women. 
‘Yours faithfully’? may be from a man toa manor to a 
woman. ‘Yours very truly” is formal and is chiefly used 
in business letters. 


REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Justine.—If a man-is introduced to you at the home of one 
of your friends it is to be supposed that he is not an undesir- 
able acquaintance, and there might be no objection to asking him 
to call, but it is best not to do so on tle very first occasion. It is 
considered a woman’s privilege to ask & man to call for the reason 
that she has the right to give or to withhold the privilege of 
entrance to her home. It is not proper for a girl to give her card 
to a man, even by way of reminding him of her address. If he 
really cares to call he will remember the address. It is better to 
have a few very nice men friends than a long list of acquaintances 
merely because other girls have them. Quality, not quantity, is 
what counts in friendship, and this is especially to be commended 
in the choice girls make of men friends. 


N.—It is necessary to allow ample time for having wedding in- 
vitations or announcements engraved, as the stationers have many 
orders ahead. Its usual to send a separate announcement to the 
parents and one to the daughter. People must not appear saving 
of stationery or postage in these matters. The outside erivelope is 
addressed with the full name, * Mr. and Mrs. Edward Miller;”’ the 
inside, siinply ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. Miller.” The inside envelope is left 
unsealed. The outer envelope is sealed, and a stamp must be 
placed on it. The announcements are posted so that they will 
be received the day after the wedding, and are sent only to 
those who were not invited to the ceremony or reception. If all 
relatives cannot be accommodated over night at the house it would 
be ceurteous for the bride’s parents to engage rooms for them at a 
hotel and to bear the expense. It would seem important to muke 
a list of those who are to stay at the house and to say in the 
informal notes to them, ‘‘ We hope that vou will stay at our house 
over night,” and to the others, ** We hope that you will be our 
guests that night at the Penrose Hotel, as we are so sorry that our 
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house will not accommodate all the reiativea”’ 
No one can feel offended if this courtesy is ex- 
tended to them. 


Rhoda.— A “ garden party” by moonlight would 
not be appropriate, as it would not be good form 
for young people to wander about the grounds at 
night. An entertainment may be just as much 
enjoyed in the house and on the large piazzas 
which you describe. The piazzas and the drive 
leading up to the house can be hung with Chinese 
lanterns, Why not have it understood that the 
young girls are vo.wear fancy dress and masks— 
the plain little black masks with frill of lace? You can have 
dancing. The masks must be taken off promptly at a given signal 
—at twelve o'clock, for instance. Chicken salad, thin sandwiches 
spread with a lettuce leaf and mayonnaise sauce, or with potted 
ham, cake, ice cream, lemonade or a mild punch would be sufficient 
to serve. 


Mrs. J.—It is, of course, proper to introduce men to each other 
when they are stopping at your house as guests, but if they are 
boarding at your house circumstances are different and men do not 
usually wait for formal introductions in such a case, as they are 
free to speak to each other if they wish. People usually prefer to 
be independent when boarding. A man should not be introduced 
to a lady unless her permission has been asked. In making an 
introduction you may say, * Mr. Robinson—Miss Wood,” or ‘*I wish 
to present Mr. Robinson, Miss Wood.” 


C. S.—Itis not good form to wear silk gloves. Suéde or undressed 
kid, in gray, mode or tan shades are popular at present. Before 
the wedding ceremony the engagement ring may be placed tem- 
porarily on the third finger of the right hand. A married woman 
wears her engagement ring over the wedding ring. <A bride often 
curries a small prayer-book, bound in ivory or white vellum, and 
she arranges with the clergyman that the marriage service is to be 
read from the book which she brings and returned to her after the 
ceremony. The book is then kept as a memento of the day. It is 
natural that anyone living away from the large cities should need 
hints as to social usages. and it is my pleasure to aid correapondents. 
Separate, or fancy waists, are not for formal occasions. A travel- 
ling dress of gray cioth, crépon, or canvas, with a waist of the 
same, becomingly trimmed, would be appropriate for a dress in 
which to be married. A small hat should be worn. 


Madge.—If you are visiting friends to attend a camp-mceting 
there is no objection to allowing them to pay your entrance fee, but 
if you chance to be walking with a mere acquaintance in a Jarge 
party, you can say, if your companion offers to pay for you, ‘* Thank 
you very much, but I prefer to pay this as my contribution to the 
camp-meeting.” You will thus feel more independent and your 
companion cannot be offended. 


Engaged Girl.—Read the reply to Evangeline in the July num- 
ber. A handsome scarf pin, gold cuff links, or silver mounted . 
brushes would be suitable gifts for a girl to give to the man she is 
to marry. 


Little Rebecca and Inquirer.—A small table holding a tea set for 
afternoon tea may be placed in the drawing room or parlor. It is 
not usual to offer cake and wine when a visitor comes in for an 
afternoon call unless it is on a formal day at home. When a daugh- 
ter is old enough to go into society it is proper for her to help to 
receive and entertain her mother’s guests. A hostess should shake 
hands with all guests who come to her house. When walking in 
the street with a man it is not good form for a girl to allow him to 
carry her parasol. If she has a heavy book or a small parcel it 
would be polite of him to relieve her of such a thing, but it has a 
very sentimental and foolish appearance for a man to hold a parasol 
over a girl’s head, or even to carry it closed in his hand. It is 
not customary to ask ladies to remove their hats when they call in 
the afternoon. A girl had best not correspond with a man unless 
she is engaged to him. 


A. E. H—Girls of sixteen years wear their hair braided, looped 
up and tied with a black ribbon or velvet. Their dress skirts are 
worn to the instep. : 


Subscriber.—When a man gives a dinner, card party, or recep- 
tion for his men friends it is not necessary for his wife to appear 
atall. After seeing that everything is in order before the guests 
arrive and giving final directions to servants, she may dine ata 
friend’s house, or remain quietly at home. It is usual for a hostess 
to efface herself on these occasions. 


Mary.—V isiting cards are engraved from a piate, never printed 
from type. The expense of having a plate is not great. A man’s 
card is about three inches long by one and a half wide. A lady's 
card is about three and a quarter inches Jong by two and a quarter 
wide. Simple script is in good taste. Roman letters are more in 
use for married women than for young girls. 
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From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York: 

The Touchstone, by Edith Wharton. 

Enoch Willoughby, by James A. Wickersham 

Unleavened Bread. by Robert Grant. 

The Rhymer, by Allan McAulay. 

The Grip of Honor, by Cyrus Townsend Brady. 

There is no question as to Mrs. Wharton's literary style 
or the artistic excellence of the make-up of Zhe Touchstone, 
The rich dark-gray cover of the book is a great relief from 
the gaudy effects that abound at the present moment. In 
The Touchstone Mrs. Wharton presents her first long story— 
**a spiritual tragedy,’’ someone has very aptly called it—in 
which the effect of a man’s evil deed upon his own and his 
wife’s character is carefully delineated; indeed, so minute 
and careful is the work the reader shrinks almost from 
reading it. Stephen Gennard sells the love letters of a dead 
woman to obtain money to marry. The fact that he did not 
love the woman who is dead and does love the living one 
seems almost to make the breach of confidence the more 
glaring. That the money thus obtained brings him no 
happiness, even though it enables him to marry the woman 
he desires, is a foregone conclusion. His soul’s regeneration 
begins when he endeavors to overcome the effect of this 
hideous act upon his own character. How he was at last 
driven to make honest confession and reparation as far as 
possible is told with consummate skill. The reader will find 
the growth of the wife’s character an interesting study. Few 
novels bear the trace of such fine jiterary work as this, and 
few there are that will bear as careful reading and study, 
such is the author’s knowledge of the human mind and 
emotions. 

The birthplace of Enoch Willoughby and the other Wil- 
loughbys who figure in the novel by James A. Wickersham 
was Ohio; but many members of the family found the Buck- 
eye State one from which to emigrate, and scattered them- 
selves throughout various portions of Pennsylvania, Indiana 
and Kansas. They were sterling, strong-minded people 
with great force of character, albeit every one was pussessed 
of ‘‘ peculiarities."» Enoch, who became the leader of a sect 
of Spiritualists, could never be measured by the same stand- 
ards as other men. They were Quakers, too, these Wil- 
loughbys, and although they were excommunicated by the 
orthodox meeting, they never lost their early Quaker habits 
and customs. Enoch Willoughby was a man of blameless 
reputation, honest and upright in every transaction in life, 
but the spirit which pervades Quaker meetings took posses- 
sion of him and made him do and say many things to which 
his Quaker brethren took exception. The development of 
character in the several members of his family is shown with 
a clear hand, and the life of Enoch Willoughby stands out 
distinct and clear-cut as a cameo. He was incomparably 
better than his creed. 

Unleavened Bread has provoked more indignation and 
discussion than any other novel during the past few months. 
The author adorns his story with all that mastery of art for 
which he is noted, but he points no moral; he tells a plain, 
unvarnished tale of life in a provincial town and leaves the 
reader to draw his own conclusions and to discover the 
meaning of the unusual title. Selma White, the principal 
character, is a bright, clever country school-teacher—narrow, 
bigoted and biased beyond the ordinary teacher, let us hope. 
She takes herself and life very seriously. She was an arch 
deceiver, but she deceived herself even more than she did 
others. When she denounced the frivolities of life she be- 
lieved she was doing it from principle, not jealousy. For all 
her fine talk, she had no heart, no honor, no scruple, where 
the wish of her heart was concerned. The neglect of her 
child caused its death; her heartlessness and determination 
to ‘‘live her life,’”’ in spite of anyone, ruined three husbands : 
from one she was divorced; another died because his nature 
was too fine to resist her; the third was so weak that he 
allowed her to persuade him that a man’s word of honor 
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could be broken if it served his interests to 
do so. Every observing person will recog- 
nize the type the author has so well depicted, 
and however much he may desire to do so, 
he will not be able honestly to deny its ex- 
istence, though the optimist will believe that 
it has not a large following. 

The story of 7he Rhymer is the history 
of an episode in the life of ‘‘ Bobbie”? Burns, 
an episode which produced some of the most exquisite 
lines Burns ever wrote, viz.: ‘‘My Nannie’s Awa’” and 
his farewell to ‘‘Clarinda.’’ The author shows the plough- 
hoy poet in all his commonness and vulgarity, while 
praising without stint the beauty of his puetry. The scene 
of the story is laid in Edinburgh during Burns’s second 
society season there, when the ladies uf that city were 
becoming weary of his intrigues with women of his own 
class and the airs with which he plumed himself. Alison, a 
young girl who had come from the country to Edinburgh to 
avoid a hated marriage, becomes Cupid’s messenger between 
‘‘ Clarinda’? and the poet, thereby compromising herself in 
the eyes of her lover, who straightway deserts her. Alison 
is a finely depicted character and the development of her 
nature is delightfully told; honest, fearless and plain spoken, 
she wins the hearts of all. Her lover, a cold, hard man 
whose nature has been warped and twisted by youthful 
experiences which make him skeptical of men and women, is 
not so pleasant a character, yet his sense of justice and 
determination to do his duty at all hazards redeem him some- 
what. History and fancy are so mingled that the reader is 
fascinated and hardly able to dissociate them. 

After reading The Grip of Honor and other books by Mr. 
Brady one wonders how a man with a nature like his ever 
came to be an archdeacon. His books are full of patriot- 
ism, fighting and all the horrors of war and yet withal so 
fascinating, because of the writer’s high moral standard, that 
one can resist them. The Gripof Honor is a book to stir 
one’s pulses and to make one rejoice that there were and are 
men who can rise to such lofty heights. Paul Jones and the 
familiar ‘‘ Ranger ’’ are prominent figures in the story. The 
two heroes—four the rejected lover is as much a hero as the 
accepted one—are noble specimens of mankind, and Lady 
Elizabeth must have felt that life had filled her cup to over- 
flowing in giving her the love of two such men. The moral 
question of the book is, does the end justify the means? Lady 
Elizabeth forges a reprieve for her lover, while the man she 
has rejected swears to his father’s signature, knowing it to 
be false. The author implies that there isa justifiable lie; 
he shows a man willing to peril his immortal soul to save the 
life of the man loved by the woman whoin he loves. It is 
an artistic situation giving scope for great courage, self- 
abnegation and chivalry. 
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From The Macmillan Company, New York: 

As The Light Led, by James Newton Basket. 

As The Light Led is the story of two consciences: the 
Methodist one belonged to a big, strapping prairie farmer; 
the Campbellite conscience dwelt in a young girl with an 
artistic temperament. and a sweet face. They had been 
lovers from babyhood, and it was only when they were 
old enough to marry that they discovered that each was 
set and stubborn, particularly in religious views. The story 
gives a very clear and well-written history of their sor- 
rows and troubles. The man, to whom the girl typified 
the essence of religion, changed from the Methodist tq the 
Baptist denomination, and when he was immersed there 
occurred a most dramatic incident. Nannie Ditmar was 
among the crowd of onluokers and became so excited she 
fainted and fell into the water, when she wns rescued by her 
lover. The story carries them along almust to the end of 
their lives, for it was not until their little grandchild was at 
death’s door that the old man’s heart was really softened, 
The story is a fine one and deals in a masterly manner with a 
certain phase of character. 


From D. Appleton and Company, New York: 

The Minister's Guest, by Isabel Smith. 

This is an interesting novel by a new writer. The “ cuest” 
is a young lady who is the ward of a paternal and maternal 
uncle; both are clergymen—one a rector of the Church of 
England, a typical country squire who loves his dogs and 
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THAT WELL 
DRESSED FEELING 


is encouraged by wearing a Beifeld cape, jacket, suit, waist or 
| skirt. Elegance and economy are 
embodied in every style and there’s 
no limit to the number of beautiful 
effects for the Fall and Win- 
ter season. 

This black satin waist, 
tucked and trimmed all over, 


| 5.00 


It’s a bargain that’s a credit 
to the word, yet no exception 
to the rule of Beifeld garments. Everyone is guaran- 
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the collar. Terms, Catalogues and 
cloth samples to dealers on request. 





GoopDs sOLD THROUGH 
Mercuants OnLy; 
NEVER TO PRIVATE PAR- 
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JOSEPH BEIFELD & CO., 266 Franktin St., Chicago. 
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horses almost as much as he does the souls of his parish- 
ioners. According to her dead mother’s wishes, Nannie 
Burton lived with this uncle until within a year of her major- 
ity; then she went to the home of the other uncle. This 
second uncle was a non-conformist, and his household was 
presided over by a maiden sister. The contrast between the 
two households is very striking, and the life poor Nannie 
lived in the Manse was a dismal one until she discovered 
that she was desperately in love with a young member of 
her uncle’s church. 


From Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York : 

An Operaand Lady Grasmere, by Albert Kinross. 

The Bath Comedy, by Agnes and Egerton Castle. 

From Door to Door, by Bernard Capes. 

Four Years, Nine, by Bart Minderse. 

A lighter, brighter book than .42 Opera and Lady Gras- 
mere has not been published for a long time; it is full of the 
best sort of ‘‘ airy persiflage’’ and has a go and a vim that 
almost take one’s breath away. Harry Merceron, who has 
spent the three years since leaving college shut away from 
the world writing an opera, is dragged out to dinner and 
later to the opera, by a friend who all unwittingly brings a 
crisis into his life. Ina spirit of boyish mischief they put on 
dominos and masks and walk boldly into a house where a 
big masquerade dance is on. Merceron falls in with a yel- 
low domino who proves his equal in badinage, and’ who when 
she discovers that he is not her old friend Captain Mills 
proves herself a delightful new friend to the man who had 
come uninvited, by introducing him to her hostess—when they 
were obliged to unmask—with, ‘I brought a young friend 
with me.’”? She had discovered that he was a gentleman, 
though she had not yet learned his name. How he dis- 
covered hers and her residence and presented himself at five- 
o’clock tea the following day is good reading. The course 
of the true love which culminated o year and a half later 
in marriage was absolutely smooth, in spite of the adage. 
There is a moral to the tale, although set forth in anything 
but the old-time conventional manner. 

The first chapter of 7he Bath Comedy opens with a scene 
between Lady Standish, a bride of three months, and Mis- 
tress Kitty Bellairs, the wildest witch in Bath. Lady Stan- 
dish is dissolved in tears because her husband's passion for 
her is cooling. Pretty, mischievous Kitty, with a letter from 
that same husband in her pocket, tells the young Niobe that 
there is but one way to bring him back, and this is to make 
him jealous; and then to help the matter on she drops a love- 
letter from one of her own admirers in the drawing-room 
where the husband will see it and take it for granted it has 
been written to his wife. Before he discovers this, though, he 
sees his wife bow and wave her handkerchief to Lord Verney, 
whom she scarcely knows. His temper rises at the act and he 
walks after the young man and provokes a quarrel, so that a 
challenge is imperative. While the arrangements fcr the 
duel are going on he discovers the letter the wicked Kitty 
has dropped, and as it contains a curl of red hair—but not 
the writer’s name—hestarts out on a wild search for the 
second lover, determined to fight every red-headed man 
in town until he is sure he has the right one. His poor 
wife sends for the Bishop of Bath, who, being an old friend 
of her mother, holds her hand and pats ber on the shoulder 
and tells her it will be all right. In the midst of this the 
husband enters an begins to revile the Bishop as being one 
more whom he will have to fight. The Bishop is a muscular 
Christian and takes the infuriated husband up and shakes 
him till his teeth rattle and then dignifiedly takes his depar- 
ture. Duels and rumors cf duels fill the air, with Kitty 
Bellairs at the bottom of it all. The dénouement must be left 
to the reader. 

From Door to Door is a collection of charming short stories, 
some of which have already appeared in the magazines. 
They are all written with fine literary taste and show a great 
deal of artistic feeling: there is a subtle hidden meaning to 
be read between the lines, in the delineation of each of the 
characters. The story of ‘‘The Cursing Bell” is an unusual 
one; how the bell was cast and the curse born are told in a 
way to make one shudder. ‘The Widow’s Clock” is the 
tale of a clock loaded with dynamite which was to explode 
at mid-day when it was set going. ‘‘A Doll and e More ” 
is the story of the growth of human feeling in the heart of a 
botanist who had almost ceased to be a man. He was made 
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guardian to the child of a woman whom he had once loved, 
and when he had frightened her almost to death by tearing her 
doll limb from limb, and set her to learn a lesson in the his- 
tory of the laburnum family, she concluded life was Wot 
worth living—after she had buried her doll. This done, she 
eats one of the Jaburnum seeds; the botanist finds he has a 
heart when he has to move heaven and earth to save her life. 

The curious title ‘‘ Four Years, Nine,” translated means 
the actual time, after deducting for good behavior, a man 
would have to remain in prison to serve a seven-yeurs’ sen- 
tence. The story of the Colonel, a bank director who was 
pardoned on account of his courage and bravery when small- 
pox invaded the prison, is a pathetic one; but the book, on 
the whole, is a study in criminology that will be of interest 
only to prison wardens and those who are endeavoring to 
benefit all classes of criminals. It isa dangerous book for the 
small boy, for he will see only the courage and dash and 
quick expedients of the thief without realizing the depth of 
depravity shown by one and all. 


From Jittle, Brown and Company. 

The Knights of the Cross, in Two Volumes, by Henryk 
Sienkiewicz. 

The Knights of the Cross is unquestionably a great novel. 
The author deals with men and events of the feudal period 
with a trenchant pen; he shows tremendous force and 8 
realism that almost shocks one. His fine literary style is 
slways subordinate to the truth of his picture, or rather it is 
a part of the picture. ‘*The Knights of the Cross” were 
German, but the order was founded in Palestine, in 1190, to 
succeed an Order of Knights Hospitalers, whose work it was 
to subjugate Prussia and Poland and spread Christianity. 
The story is one of violence and blood and carnage, so 
graphically told that the reader can see the battle as though 
passing before him in a panorama. The ‘‘ Knights of the 
Cross’ were only an incidental force in the struggle between 
the German and Slav races, but they lived and fought during 
one of the most dramatic and eventful periods. The plots 
and counterplots of the opposing forces appealed not to the 
Knights, who had been called in by Konrad to help him 
conquer his enemies. They accepted his propositions with 
many mental reservations, intending to reserve for themselves 
the highest earthly reward, sovereign authority, for their 
apostolic efforts. Conquest and conversion went hand in 
hand, and to the victor belonged the spoils. The thread of 
romance running through the history of the time is thrilling 
and original. The reader follows with bated breath Danusia 
through her startling adventures, and her father, the giant 
Jurand, is a man whose primitive ideas of honor and courage 
command respect from even his foes. Zbyshko the hero is 
a faithful, loyal creature whose ambition to secure the 
coveted three peacock-plumes leads him into endless trouble 
and danger. The author expresses his admiration of the skill 
which the translator—Jeremiah Curtin—hus shown in ren- 
dering Polish into English. 


From Brentano’s, New York: 

The Woman Beautiful, by Ella Adelia Fletcher. 

This book is a practical treatise on the development and 
preservation of woman’s health and beauty, and the prin- 
ciples of taste in dress. The book is dedicated to ‘‘lovely 
women sixty years young,” which is a delicate way of say- 
ing that women of sixty years need not be old if they know 
how to keep and win beauty from the passing years. The 
book is far more comprehensive and much more practical 
than those usually published on this or kindred subjects. 
The author gives her authorities for much of the matter 
made use of and tells in a plain and simple way that the 
path to beauty is the road to health. Good health means a 
knowledge of hygiene and the conservation of such strength 
as Nature has given. The use of calisthenics, athletics, baths 
and massage is not only advised but insisted upon. Delsarte’s 
method is recommended, and its merits clearly shown. The 
care of the various parts of the body is treated in special 
chapters: the recipes are culled from the old and the new, 
with care and judgment. The author very sensibly discusses 
rouge, powders, waters, emollients, etc.. and while she does 
not really advocate the use of many of them, she does not 
utter a tirade against then, as many writers do. It is a 
capital book and should be in the hands of every woman. 

LAURA B. STARR. 
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A high-class preparation in every way. 
Always restores color to gray hair, the 
dark, rich color it used to have. 
hair grows rapidly, stops coming out, and 
all dandruff disappears. 


If your druggist cannot supply you, send $l to R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua,N. HF. 
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PIANOS 


are receiving more favorable comments to-day 
from an artistic standpoint than all other makes 
combined. 


We Challenge 


Comparisons. 











By our easy payment plan every famiiy in 
moderate circumstances can own a fine piano. 
We allow a liberal price for old instruments iu 
exchange, and deliver the piano in your house 
free of expense. You can deal with us at a 
distant point the same as in Boston. Send 
for catalogue and full information. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 
160 Boylston St., 


BOSTON. 
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WHEN YOU ORDER 


Baker’s 
Chocolate 





EXAMINE THE PACKAGE YOU 
RECEIVE AND MAKE SURE 
THAT IT BEARS OUR TRADE- 


TRADE-MARK. 


‘‘ fa Belle 
Chocelatiere’’ 


Under the decisions of the U. S. Courts 
no other Chocolate or Cocoa is entitled 
to be labelled or sold as ‘‘ Baker's 


Chocolate ’’ or ‘‘ Baker’s Cocoa.’’ 
“‘Walter Baker & Co., of Dorchester, Mass., 
. 5S. A., have given years of study to the skillful 
preparation of cocoa and chocolate, and have de- 
vised machinery and systems peculiar to their 
methods of treatment whereby the purity, pala- 
tability and highest nutrient characteristics are re- 
tained. Their preparations are known the world 
over and have received the highest endorsements 
from the American practitioner, the nurse, and the 
intelligent housekeeper and caterer.”— Dietetic & 
Hygienic Gasetle. 


Walter Baker § Zo. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 LIMITED 


Dorchester - - [Mass. 
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_ DOMESTIC , 
SUBJECTS 






‘THE CHILDREN’S INTERESTS. 
Parr I. 


Previous to the children’s hour the 
mother may permit herself the few mo- 
ments’ repose demanded through fulfil- 
ment of the numerous duties of the early 
portion of her day. Should she need in- 
spiration at this time let her take it from 
the pen which tells her that ‘the best 
women are the most difficult to meet, 
being recognizable principally in the hap- 
piness of their husbands, and the noble- 
ness of their children’; and in her deter- 
mination to nurture every wholesome trait 
and to eradicate every faulty inclination, 
counting as unworthy of record any 
present pain or sacrifice. 

This daily interim should never be 
slighted either in Summer or in Winter, 
whether it be passed on the veranda, 
where the children will collect about 
their parent, or in the interior apartment 
especially devoted to their interests and 
pleasures. Entertainment that will not 
overtax the physical energies being an 
essential object, the conscientious mother 
will find therein many incidental op- 
portunities for the discharge of responsi- 
bility. 

As they gather about her the occasion 
may arise in which tu advise them that 
true manliness is ever kindly and courte- 
ous, and an admirable woman is neither 
exacting nor selfish; instilling, more- 
over, a loving dependence upon one an- 
other in the interchange of those little 
offices which Nature has apportioned to 
her hardier and her gentler children, 
encouraging in earlier days affectionate 
brotherly and sisterly regard. 

Let the selection of reading matter be 
made with a proper appreciation of the 
importance of sucha privilege. Train the 
appetite from the very beginning; for 
whatever stage of intelligence the intel- 
lectual food is provided, let the quality be 
superior. Juvenile fiction occupies to-day 
& prominent place in the world of litera- 
ture, its excellence yielding enjoyment to 
mature minds, its productions so generous 
and so inexpensive that the mother finds 
at her command unstinted aid in her plans 
for present pleasure and future advan- 
tage. It lies with her to implant lasting 
regard for works that will enlighten, 
guide and entertain; and to render im- 
possible of toleration the pen which caters 
to unhealthful, sensational demands. Let 
reading aloud, in addition to the enter- 
tainment of the moment, carry a lesson. 
Teach distinct enunciation, intelligent 
phrasing and correct emphasis, training 
vocal expression as regards humor, pathos 
or the prevailing characteristic of the sub- 
ject. Each member of the family circle 
should in turn contribute to this form of 
entertainment. 

Among the children’s early belongings 
encourage interest in the bookcase, the 


miniature library. 


of books, a journal in which to enter 
the title of each additional volume, date 


of presentution, pame of donor, etc. If | 
loaned, write the name and address of the | 
borrower, as well as the date when te. | 
turned ; this will engender a custom that . 


if followed, will prove of great advap- 
tage through later years. In like manner. 
if the children borrow a book, admonish 
them not to delay in reading it, and theo 
to return it promptly. Adjustable cover- 
ings are of value to preserve bindings. 
Make letter-writing another feature of 
home training. Introduce as an occasion- 
al pastime the interchange of correspon- 
dence in the home circle, on topics calcu- 
lated to sharpen the faculties and arouse 
possibly dormant talent, adding as an in- 
centive a prize for the best letter. 
Inculcate system and order in connec- 
tion with the rooms devoted to the chil- 
dren’s especial use—the playroom, stuidy 
or individua] bedrooms. If they carry tw 
other parts of the house, or the verands, 
games, toys, books or musical instru- 
ments, insist that each article shall be 


restored to its proper resting place, on ; 
pain of discontinuance of its enjoyment : 


elsewhere. 


Encourage in the children the use of | 
needle, pencil and brush in practical as well | 


as decorative efforts toward the ornamen- 
tal appearance of their apartments, instill 
ing a pride in the beautifying of their 
surroundings through the exercise of their 
own capabilities. 

In the fashioning of costumes, trim- 
ming hats and making supplies for th 
doll-family, let present enjoyment be the 
foundation of future interest, contributing 
by approval and suggestion to the develop- 
ment of any talent of this kind. Give your 


Provide in connection 
with this possession, in teaching the care | 
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children to understand in the planning of © 


birthday or Christmas gifts for each other, 
that souvenirs which represent the work 
of theirown hands—the pretty though sin- 
ple pincushion, bureau cover, handker- 
chief or necktie holder, scrap-basket, blot- 
ter, fancy duster-bag. slipper. or night- 
gown case, book protector, postal-card 
receiver, any of the innumerable articles 
of personal service—deserve far creater 
appreciation than the gift which tells only 
of the opening of one’s purse. 

In this connection bring about in the 
minds of your children a comprehensioca 
of their obligations toward those in whose 
homes less means exist, whose lives mean 
mostly sorrow and need. At the haoii- 
day season, which may bring to your 
household over-liberal bounty, teach your 
children to share from their own store 
with their poorer sisters and brothers— 
even from their little banks; you can 
make it up to them later in one way ot 


another. Impress upon them for their 
2wo ultimate benefit, an understanding of 
the true meaning of charity—that it is not 
the occasional impulsive response to a 
momentary prompting or inclination. 

If your meaus be slender and the chil- 
dren‘s contribution from their savings 
necessarily limited, then add to the offer- 
ing the employment of their energies and 
intelligence. If they can do no more, an 
attractive, inexpensive scrap-book for a 
sick child may be made. Let them collect 
and put aside for such a purpose adver- 
tising pamphlets, circulars, etc., as well 
as high-grade newspaper illustrations. 
The advertising pages of the magazines 
alone will yield surprising results. The 
subjects and illustrations may be classi- 
fied and arranged in a manner which will 
stimulate your child’s adaptive genius. For 
instance, with cuts which represent out- 
door scenes arrange a page picturing a 
beautiful home and its surroundings, orna- 
mental fences, gateway, railings, lawns and 
floral beds, approaching and departing bi- 
cycles, vehicles and traps of all kinds from 
the child’s cart and pony to the coach with 
gavly costumed guests, the autcmobile, 
park and animals, distant river or wood- 
land scenes, adjoining houses, trees, 
driveways, etc. The opportunity for ar- 
ranging interior rooms, page by page, with 
their furnishings, the entrance hallway, 
staircase, drawing-room, library, dining- 
room, kitchen. sleeping apartments, nurs- 
ery. etc., will be found of interest to 
yourself as well as to your children. 

Then. again, an ordinary soap-box may 
be transformed into a very pretty doll’s- 
house. Kemove the front boarding and 
place part of it as a partition through 
the centre of the box to make two rooms ; 
paint the exterior and paper the inte- 
rior, tacking muslin curtain material 
over false windows, decorating the walls 
with pictures from the store as_ col- 
lected ubove, and supplying a carpet of 
denim. The addition of miniature pieces 
of furniture will complete a creation that 
will carry happiness untold into some 
humble abode. 

Teach your children the care of toys of 
every description, that later on when they 
may tire of them, or as they are crowded 
aside by new additions and inventions, 
these articles may be sent intact to others. 
Do not consign these belongings to the 
storaze room to lie hidden and useless dur- 
ing years which they might help to make 
bright for many sorrowful little hearts. 

In regard to attire, while dressing your 
children becomingly, and in accordance 
with your position, be very guarded in 
not overstepping the boundary where 
vanity and self-consciousness may come 
into play. 

Instil a regard for duty by giving to 
each child some little daily charge, in- 
creasing responsibility and the number of 
these offices as their advancing years will 
allow. 

Never permit them to hear you in- 
dulge in unkind criticism or gossip. 
Youth is astonishingly predisposed to- 
ward this quality of entertainment. Let 
the mother stop and consider why, on 
the announcement of the arrival of guests, 
her children should expeditiously leave 
companions und pastimes suitable to their 
age, to present themselves in the draw- 

. ing-room as an attentive audience. The 
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Economical Food. 


The cereal which never gets stale nor spoils, and of 
which every grain is good and fresh until the last, is 


Pillsbury’s Vitos, 


the ideal wheat food. All grocers sell Pillsbury’s Vitos. 
Ask yours for book of Pillsbury’s Recipes— Free. 


Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Makers of Pillsbury’s Best Flour and Pillsbury’s Oats. 
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Concerning Advertisements in The Delineator: 


T is our belief that all the advertisements contained in THe DetineaTor are 
inserted in good faith and by responsible persons. If any reader of THE 
DevineaTor finds that any advertisement herein is prepared with a view to 
deceive, or is inserted by parties whose promises are not fulfilled when applied 


to, we shall take it as a great favor if such reader will promptly notify us, as it 
is the purpose of the publishers to avoid tne printing of advertisements that 
contain extravagant statements or promises that are not likely to be realized. 
The advertising columns of THe Detineator are intended to be on the same 
high plane, and to convey equally correct information, with the other departments 
of the magazine. 











‘Dainty Desserts |S 
’-Dainty People” \’ ¥ 


is the name of my 32-page book of seventy 
delicious recipes which can be made from 


KNOX’S 
GELATINE 


I Wil mail it FR on application. 
For 5c. in stamps (to cover postage and 
packing), the book and full pint sample. 
For 15c. and the name of your grocer, the 


book and a full 2-quart package (two for 
25 cents). Pink color for fancy desserts in 
every package. Beware of misleading im- 
tlations of similar name. 


CHAS. B. KNOX, 66 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 





An appetizing and nourishing luncheon quien Ee 
pared on a chafing dish, Send us your name and best 
grocer's name and we will send you 


‘¢More than 60 Ways 
To Cook Macaroni’’ 


Edited by Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer. 


These recipes were collected from all over the world, 
by a member of this company, who made a special tri 
for the purpose. Send five 2cent stamps for the boo 
and enough * Marvelli” for a meal for six persons. 
“Marvelll” has 50 per cent more gluten than any other 
meee Its absolute cleanliness and purity Is guar- 
anteed. 


THE MARVELLI CO., 115 Larned St.,W., Detroit, Mich. 


GRANDMA JONES’ OWN 





ee Hygienic 


Kitchen 
Cabinet 


is a practical, 
strong, simple, 
neat and artistic 





CONVENIENCE 

FOR THE COOK 
Encourages order In the kitchen; a place for every- 
thing. i aes anywhere in the United States. Write 
for full description and priccs. - 

Ve are high-grade wood workers and cabinet makers. 
Special cabinet work; drug, bank, jewelry, office Nx- 
tures. Desks, chairs, show cases, Dook cases, etc. 

Established 1865, 
M. WINTER LUMBER CO. 
117 N. 8th Street, SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 
We furnish samples free to Agents. 
F. S. Frost, Lubec., Me., sold $132.79 
retail in 6days, Write for Catalogue, 





new goods. rapid sellers. . 
RICHARDSON MF&, CO., 5 St., BATH, N, ¥- 
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( Continued) 


parent who declares that her children are 
too young to comprehen what they may 
hear, must explain the failure of her at- 
tempts to induce them to withdraw and 
resume what immediately previous had 
seerned to provide complete enjoyment. 
If she pursue the analysis, she will: find 
material for serious contemplation and 
reason for self-condemnation. 

If your boy own a dog, make its care 
an imperative obligation upon him in the 
interest of the animal’s well being and to 


the development of duty and Kindliness 
in your child’s nature. If you give tw 
your child a bird or other pet, make the 
ownership the means of bringing out 
characteristics which will tell in the make- 
up of the future man and woman. Many 
an animal, in a home of plenty, is a vic- 
tim of selfishness and neglect to the ex- 
tent of severe suffering for food and drink, 
because it is no one’s special office to 
minister to the dumb creature’s simple 
needs. MARGARET HALL. 


SUNDAY EVENING TEA. 


Tea on Sunday evening seems to have 
become an accepted fact, even if one in- 
dulges in the luxury of a Jate dinner on 
week days. Sometimes it is convenient 
to have the principal dish prepared the 
day before, while some experts with the 
chafing-dish consider this the time of 
all others to use it. There is also a third 
class who prefer ‘‘something hot” and 
yet do not wish to go to the trouble of 
preparing it on Sunday. Here are some 
recipes for all three classes, beginning 
with the last. The quantity in each in- 
stance allows for five persons: 


SOUTHERN GOLDEN~BUCK.--Break 
fine and melt down in the chafing-dish 
half a pound of good cheese—-any kind 
will do if not too old. When perfectly 
soft add a cupful of cream and a pinch 
of red pepper. Stir these thoroughly to- 
gether until they are of the consistency 
of thick cream. When blended break on 
top of them fiveeggs. Cover the dish for 
a moment or two; when the eggs have 
begun to ‘set’? and before they become 
hard remove the cover and with a large 
spoon beat the mixture briskly for a few 
moments. It will rise in a foamy mass, 
tender and delicious, and should be served 
on pieces of hot buttered toast or, better 


yet, milk crackers buttered and then. 


heated in the oven. This dish is inexpen- 
sive, nutritious and perfectly digestible, 
not having the ropy characteristic of so 
many cheese dishes. 


FISII A 2A MANILA.—Take about a 
pound and one-half of any cold boiled 
fish. Let it stand in a mixture composed 
of a tablespoonful each of oil and vine- 
gar, a slice of chopped onion and pepper 
and salt to taste. Pour off such liquor as 
is not absorbed. Keep the fish in as 
large pieces as possible. Put in a chafing- 
dish three tablespoonfuls each of cooking 
sherry, tomato catsup and butter, and stir 
together until blended. Then put in the 
fish and baste with this sauce until it is 
hot. A few chopped pickles tossed in 
just before serving are agreeable. Wooden 
spoons are desirable in working with a 
chafing-dish; they are sold in all sizes, are 
clean and make no noise and do not be- 
come heatedin the handle. A setof Chin- 
ese or ussian wooden bowlsare pretty and 
useful for mixing and preparing the food. 


TWO WARMED-OVER DISHES. 
Corxep Beer Hasu.—The following is 
a new treatment of this dish, the result 
being very tasty. Chop the meat and 
potatoes together, season and put in a 


baking dish, cover and put away in the 
ice-chest. Just before putting it in the 
oven the next day pour over it a cupful 
of cream, strew thickly with cracker 
crumbs and bake for twenty minutes. 

Macaroxt with Minckp Meat.—This is 
an Italian dish and one much esteemed. 
Boii in salted water half a pound of 
macaroni broken into two-inch bits 
When it is tender put it in a colander 
and drain it. Add to this about two 
cupfuls of minced meat—chicken is best. 
Cover and put it away in the ice-chest. 
Then make the following sauce: Brown 
together two tablespoonfuls of butter, 3 
small onion chopped fine and a bit of 
garlic if liked; add two tablespoonfuls of 
boiling water, a teaspoonful of beef ex- 
tract and four chopped mushrooms, and 
let simmer for five minutes. Put this 
away also, covered, and when you wish 
to use the macaroni and meat pour this 
sauce over it and heat thoroughly. This 
dish is also excellent for luncheon. 


TWO GERMAN RECIPES. 


A very beautiful decoration for a table 
in midwinter is a dish of red and white 
currants, apparently fresh from the bush. 
The dish is easy to prepare, but it must be 
done in currant time. Select fine bunches 
of perfect currants, both red and white, and 
lay them in a large-mouthed jar. Pour 
over them hot—not boiling, or the skins 
may burst—spiced vinegar and seal the 
jar till you wish to use them. Then pour 
off the vinegar and lay them on a dish. 
Spice the vigegar by putting to each 
quart of white vinegar an ounce each of 
mace and cinnamon, half an ounce of 
cloves and two tablespoonfuls of suzar. 
the last to counteract the acidity of the 
currants. 


He.ter-SkeLTER—Take three-quarters — 


of a pound of sugar to each pound of 
fruit. Put in a preserving kettle alter- 
nate layers of currants and sugar, and let 
it stand a few minutes so as to free some 
of the juice. Then move it forward on 
the range and add for each pound of cur- 
rants two oranges sliced with their skins 
on and half a cupful of raisins stoned and 
halved. Stir frequently while cooking. 
and when quite tender mash with a potato 
masher. When it looks clear drop a litte 
on a plate; if it thickens, it is done and 
should be put in glasses or jars. When 
cold pour over it melted paraffine. This 
seals the jar hermetically and may be 
used on all kinds of jellies. 


NANNIE MOORE. 
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FRUIT PRESERVING. 


The secret of successful fruit preserv- 
mg lies in the proper use of sugar. That 
there is a correct use of sugar and an 
incorrect use as well is easily demon- 
strated. Sugar long cooked with fruit 
ruins the tlavor and imparts a pungency 
that is most disagreeable, while if. the 
sugar merely melts in the kettle and is 
then trken from the fire as soon as boiled 
up. the preserve is a delicious, delicate 
sweet far superior to the other process. 

Even in the stewing of apples can 
practical knowledge be put to special ac- 
count. After pecling and quartering the 
apples weigh and allow half a pound of 
sugar to a pound of fruit. Cover the 
fruit with boiling water and cook gently 
until tender; then add the sugar and as 
soon as melted take from the fire. — 

Rhubarb is stewed in the same way 
and is never ropy when finished. The 
amount of water used should be much 
less than in stewing apples. Rhubarb 
should be washed, wiped dry and cut into 
inch lengths with a sharp knife. It 
should not be peeled, as much of the 
richness of flavoring and all of the deli- 
cate pink coloring is thus lost. 


JAMS. 

In the making of jams from the small 
fruits this new method evolves quite a 
different condiment from that produced 
by the old-time process, as much cooking 
diestroys their delicate flavoring. 

Raspberry jam is made in fifteen min- 
utes by this method and would tempt 
an epicure to over-iudulgence. Weigh 
the fruit and allow thr2e-quarters of 
a pound of sugar to each pound of 
fruit. Place the sugar in the oven to 
heat and the berries thoroughly mashed, 
in nn porcelain-lined kettle. If the 
berries are fresh, plump and juicy, no 
water need be added; if using an in- 
ferior grade of fruit, a cupful of water 
to three pounds of fruit will be needed to 
augment the juice. Place in a moderate 
heat and after boiling cook for ten min- 
utes, stirring constantly; then add the 
suvar, which by this time will be quite 
warm. The sugar will dissolve at once; 
when azain boiling allow five minutes to 
finish in a moderate heat; then bottle. 

Strawberries are made into jam in the 
sume way. This is an casy method to 
follow in the case of small quantities of 
fruit leftover from thetable. Often there 
is not enough for a second serving, and 
the fruit if not usec will spoil. By making 
it into jam. even if there is not sufficient 
to fill a bottle, it may be set aside until a 
second or a third quantity is made; all 
then be heated together and a bottle filled. 


JELLIES. 

Jellies are never improved by long 
boiling of sugar and juice. Currants are 
washed, stemmed and mashed, a very 
little water added and the fruit cooked 
for fifteen minutes, then turned into a bag 
to drip. The juice is measured and 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar allowed 
to each pint; the sugar is then placed in 
the oven to heat and the juice in a porce- 
lain-lined kettle on the stove. After 
boiling the juice for twenty minutes the 
hot sugar should be added. It will hiss 
as it falls in, and quickly melt. When it 
doils up once it is ready to strain. 


Currants, when very fine, may be 
squeezed in a bag to extract the juice, no 
previous boiling being necessary, but re- 
sults are surer with the cooked fruit. 
All jellies are made in the same way, 
quinces and crab-apples being cut into 
small pieces, nearly covered with water 
and cooked until soft, then dripped. 


PRESERVES. 

In preserving plums weigh the fruit 
and allow three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar to each pound, heating the sugar as 
before. Pierce each plum with a sharp 
fork and cook about a quart of the fruit 
at a time in enough water to cover, re- 
moving the fruit to a dish when tender. 
Add the sugar to the water, and when 
melted strain through cheese cloth. return 
to the kettle and add the fruit. If there 
is not sufficient juice nearly to cover the 
fruit, add more water and let the fruit 
siinmer in the sugar for five minutes; 
then bottle tightly. 

Quinces, peaches and pears may be 
done in the same way, only half a pound 
of sugar being used, however, to a pound 
of the fruit. Quinces cooked in syrup, 
without previous cooking in the water 
alone, grow harder with each minute’s 
cooking and are most disappointing. If 
a rich red coloring to the quinces be 
desired, the five minutes cooking at the 
last must be prolonged. This tinting of 
the fruit cun be gained in no other way. 

In filling jars with preserve, propor- 
tions should be kept in mind or the 
juice will be exhausted before the last jar 
is filled. It is well to fill the jars three- 
quarters full of the fruit before adding the 
juice —until all the fruit has been lifted 
from the kettle. The juice may then be 
distributed among the jars, and if it ap- 
pears to be running short, the fruit in one 
jar may be divided among the rest. 


SEALING JARS. 

When ready to seal overflow one jar 
with the juice and seal that with the metal 
top before passing to the next. 

When fruits were allowed ‘‘ pound for 
pound,” in the old way, they were so 
sweet they could not spoil and were kept 
in an open jar or crock; but there was 
little favor of the fruit remaining. In bot- 
tling filleach can to overflowing, then screw 
on the metal top as tightly as possible, 
standing the jar on its metal end to 
disclose any leakage, which would indicate 
that the top is defective or the rubber at 
fault. Servants sometimes damage the 
lead edze of a can by raising it with a 
thin knife todislodge the rubber. The jar 
is not always spoiled by this vigorous 
treatment, which is often necessary, it 
must be admitted, to open the jar, for 
the metal tops are hard to turn. If the lid 
is bent, it may easily be hammered back 
to place by placing on a flat surface and 
gently tapping the bent edges. If the edge 
is broken, the cover is of no further use. 
It saves work to test the tops and make 
repairs before turning in the fruit. For 
testing the jars fill half full of water and 
screw onthe top. If the jars are already 
filled and are found to leak, unscrew the 
top, add a second rubber and again fill 
with the hot juice, or hot water if the juice 
is used. New rubbers should always be 


used. EDNA S. WITHERSPOON. 
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A Mountain Climber 


Gains 12 Ibs. on Change of Food. 


When a change in food can rebuild a man 
77 years of age, it is evidence that there is 
some value in a knowledge that can discrim- 
inate in the selection of proper food to 
rebuild the body. A few months ago the 
physician attending Warren S. Johnson of 
Colfax, Cal., 77 years old, told him that 
death from old age would soon claim him. 
He suffered from general weakness and 
debility. 

An old lady advised him to quit coffee and 
drink Postum Cereal Food Coffee and to eat 
Grape-Nuts breakfast food every morning. 
He took the advice, and has gained 12 
pounds. Says he is as well as he ever was, 
and can take long trips in the mountains, 
ae he has been unable to do for a long 
ime. 

There is a reason for this; in the first 
place, coffee acts as a direct nerve destroyer 
on many highly organized people, beth 

oung and old, and many people haven't the 
nowledge to select nourishing, healthful, 
rebuilding food. 


Both Postum Food Coffee and Grape-Nuts 
breakfast food are made from selected parts 
of the field grains that contain delicate par- 
ticles of phosphate of potash and albumen. 
These two elements combine in the human 
body to quickly rebuild the gray matter in 
the brain and in ‘the nerve centers through. 
out the body. 


Direct, sure, and certain results come from 
their use and can be proven by any person 
that cares to make the trial. Both the Pos. 
tum Food Coffee and Grape-Nuts are kept 
by all first-class grocers. 


OOOO ee 


Coffee and Heart Disease 


Slowly and Surely Affects the Heart’s 
Action. 


‘*My heart seemed to be jumping out of 
my body one morning after I had used some 
coffee, clear, without cream or sugar—for | 
had been told that coffee would not hurt me 
if used that way. We were all greatly fright- 
ened at the serious condition of my heart 
until I remembered that it might be from the 
coffee. 

‘‘So when the trouble passed off, I ccn- 
Cluded never to use coftee again. It had 
hurt me greatly, used in the ordinary way 
with cream and sugar, but 1 had hoped that 
it would be less harmful without the cream 
and sugar, but the result was no better. 


‘«¢Since that time we have been using Pos- 
tum Cereal Food Coffee and my heart has 
never troubled me at all. We are all delighted 
with the Postum because we know how to 
make it and know how valuable it is asa 
health beverage. 


‘‘In speaking to a friend lately about Pos- 
tum Cereal, she said she did not like it. 
I found the reason was that it had not been 
made properly. After I told her to take four 
heaping teaspoons of Postum to the pint of 
water and let it boil full fifteen minutes after 
the real boiling started, she was greatly 
delighted with it and has been using it since 
and has been very much better in health. 
Yours truly, Mrs.L. S. McEllimmey, 1218 G 
Street, N. W., Washington, \D./G.”’ 
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Why don’t 
you try 


WHITE 
COTTOLENE 








We there’ 2 


Have You Tried _ 
WHITE — 
COTTOLENE? | 


as 


MMT a 


Melting Pie Crust 
iS 


always Insured by using White Cottolene as a 
shortening. The pure vegetable oll is much 
more wholesome than any form of animal 
fat. The newly perfected process of manu- 
facture makes White Cottolene absolutely 
neutral, so that anything made with it Is both 
healthful and appetizing. 





Delicious Doughnuts 
are 


yours if you follow the recipes in “ Home 
Helps” which we send to any one for a 
2c stamp. Frying in White Cottolene makes 
doughnuts taste better than if you used 
anything else, because pure vegetable oil is 
an ideal frying medium. 





Made only by THE N. K. 


FREE! 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


PIK CRUST.— Whenever possible, pastry 
dough should be made the day before it 
is needed and placed in a solid lump in a 


'cold place; near the ice is the best spot. 


It will become very much lighter and 
|more flaky for this ripening and is just as 
| digestible. 

FLAVORED SUGARS —Sugars with 
genuine flavors are finer and usually 
purer, as well as less expensive, than 
even the best quality of extracts. To 


make vanilla sugar cut an ounce of the 
bean into fine bits and mix it with half a 
pint of granulated sugar. Pound fine in 
a mortar, sift and use to suit the taste. 
The coarse remainder is good in boiled 
custards and chocolates. 

GARLIC VINEGAR. — This liquid is 
more convenient than to use cut onions in 
potato salad, and usually is liked better, 
Into a pint of vinegar slice a dozen cloves 
of garlic, cover closely and in two weeks 
strain into a bottle. A teaspoonful of 


| this vinegar is sufficient to add to the 


vinegar required for a quart of potatoes 
sliced hot. 


COOKING ODORS.—To prevent kitchen 


odors it is well to put a crust of bread, 
|tied in a piece of clean muslin, into a 





Our dainty booklet, “ A Public Secret,”’ mailed free to any address. 
we will send free our 12%5-page recipe book, “‘Home Helps,” edited by Mrs. Rorer. 


boiling pot. <A few pieces of charcoal 
dropped into the water in which certain 
foods have been cooked will also remove 
unpleasant odors. The charcoal may be 
used several times if dried in a clean 
place. 

CLEANING FURNITURFE.— When fur- 
niture is soiled make a warm suds with 
white soap and a quart of water. Add to 
this a tablespoonful of table or linseed 
oil, the latter being preferable. Wash the 
wood, if it has a polished surface, with a 
soft cloth; if the wood is carved, use a 


soft brush to take the grime from the 
crevices; wipe with a soft cloth. 

TO SWEEP CARPETS.—A newspaper 
wrung dry from water, torn in bits and 
scattered over a dusty carpet prevents a 
swirl of dust, cleans the carpet and shert- 
ens the process of sweeping. 


* - 
Eat Biscuits Freely 
if 
they are made with White Cottolene. Nothing 
can be purer, more wholesome, or cleaner 
than pure vegetable oil as found in Cottolene, 
Being neutral, and perfectly odorless and 
flavorleas, it gives the full delicacy of the 


flavor of the flour to the biseuit. It will not 
annoy the most delicate stomach, 









e. 
No Hog Fat in Food 
if 
you use White Cottolene for all frying and 
shortening purposes. Being odorless and 
tasteless you get the full flavor of the articles 


cooked with it. Your food always has an 
taste besides being free from 





appetizing 
anything unwholesome and indigestible. 


FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago. 


For one 2c stamp 


Housewife 



























Sees the TRADE-MARK : 
below on Agate -Ware £:>% 
itis SAFE TO BUY, gece: 
and not till then. a 





NO POISON 
can lurk in Agate 
Nickel Steel Ware, 
but without 
this mark be” 
there is no im- 
munity from dan- 
ger. A recent e 


analysis made of 

17 different makes g 
showed in every 
instance one of 
these three poisons 
as a part of their 
coating, viz: 


ARSENIC, LEAD 
and ANTIMONY. 


Each Cooking Utensil 
(we make 5,000 differ- 
ent kinds), of the ‘*L. 

G. Agate Nickel 
Steel Ware” has, be- 
sides this Trade- 
Mark, burnt in the 
enamel, a label at- 
tached with Chem- 
ists’ certificate as a 

guaranty of 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


Send for new Booklet of 
vital interest to every house- 
wife, FREE to any address. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co. 
New York, Boston. Chicago. 







sbi avi eens 


fies 
eaten 
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Luncheon 


Loaf 


Ready-to-Serve 


It is another purity product from the Libby 
Kitchens, fully up to the high standard of all the 
Libby Canned Meats. 

Ask your grocer for Libby’s new meat dainty. 


“Luncheon Loaf.” It is a deliciously seasoned 
and appetizingly prepared meat f ut upio 
convenient sized, key-opening cans. New edi- 
tion of the little booklet “How to Make Good 
Things to Eat,”” sent to everyone free. 


$250 QQ IN CASH PRIZES for Amateur Photographers. 

; Two prizes, $50.00 each, for the mest original 
and best taken photographs, and fifty-eight other cash 
prizes for amateurs, Write for booklet giving particulars. 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago. 


Artistic 
Homes 


A 304-page book of plans 05 
“THE COTTAGE-BUILDER” 


1 Issued Monthly. Wc. | 


per year—Sample 
HERBERT C. CHIVERS. 
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BLANKE’S 


Faust Blend 


COFFEE 


‘¢Costs more because 
it’s worth more.”’ 


THE DELINEATOR. 






ractical * 
Sevdanine 


| [ALL FLORAL QUESTIONS OF SUFFICIENT GENERAL INTEREST TO WARRANT PUBLICATION WILL BE 
ANSWERED IN THESE COLUMNS. THOSE OF A SEASONABLE CHARACTER £HOULD REACH THE AUTHOR 
GOME TIME IN ADVANCE, AS MATTER FOR THIS DEPARTMENT IS NECESSARILY PREPARED SEVERAL 
| WEEKS BEFORE PUBLICATION. ADDRESS COMMUNICATIONS TO WARD MACLEOD, CARE OF THE If your dealer doesn't keep it in stock send $1.30 
‘DELINEATOR, 17 Wrst 13TH STREET, NEW YORK.) for 8-lb. can by express prepaid (east of Rocky 


) Mountains). Blanke’s latest Booklet ‘‘Over the 





In anticipation of Winter with its com- Coffee Cups” sent FREE on request. 
parative dearth of flowers it is well to lay 
in a supply of Winter and Spring bloom- 
ing bulbs. Under 
ordinarily fair treat- 


eee ment they prove a 
CULTURE. good investment. 


Place your orders 
: early, securing the 
choice of the florist’s stock. and bear in 
imind also that in buying bulbs, as in 
everything else, it is true economy to buy 
ithe best. A strong bulb will yield 
‘more and finer flowers than one of infe- 
Yior quality. In making personal selec- 
tions size alone is not the proper criterion 
by which to judge. Weight better de- 
termines their value, and if both indoor 
and outdoor plantings are to be made, 
select the firmest and heaviest bulbs for 
the house. 

HYACINTHS, with their ease of culture 
and certainty to bloom, are especially 
adapted to house culture. Their beauty 
of form and diversity of color, added to 
delicious fragrance, render them the moat 
popular of the Holland bulbs, and the 
beginner in bulb culture would better in- 
vest in hyacinths for the first attempt, fol- 
lowing closely the few cultural rules that 
insure success. A three-inch pot answers 
well for a medium-sized hyacinth, if not 
permitted to dry out. One of four inches 
suits the larger sizes; two large bulbs 
may be planted in a five-inch pot and 
three in a six-inch—this as an aid in 
estimating number to available space. 

Roman hyacinths are, perhaps, most 
popular; they are quite low in price, 
most certain to bloom, each bulb produc- 
ing several graceful spikes of wax-like, 
drooping flowers. They are in great de- 
mand as cut flowers and highly prized for 
decorative purposes, especially at Christ- 
mas time and Easter. They are easily 
forced into bloom for the holidays if 
potted in late September or early Octo- 
ber. and may be planted on through both 
October and November for a succession 
lasting until Easter. This class embraces 
several delicate colors, but the white is 
most liked. Three or four may be planted 
in a five or six inch pot, or a dozen or 
two in a box or basket, when they form 
a perfect sheet of bloom. 

Dutch hyacinths require the same treat- 
inent and exhibit a wide range of shade 
in most beautiful colors. [or a modest 
collection none will yield a wider range 
of color to number of bulbs, nor heavier 
trusses of finest bells, than the following: 
La Grandesse, Gigantea, Gertrude, Nor- 
ma, Pieneman, Amy, Queen of the Blues, 
Voltaire, Robert Steiger and Uncle Tom, 
among the single; and La Tour d’Au- 


vergne, Bloksberg, Priuce of Saxe- Weimer, 
Grootvorst, and Noble par Mérite among 
the double. The sinyle are most effect- 
ive, having heavier trusses and larger 
bells, while the double add both beauty 
and variety. 

SOIL AND CULTURE. —Apny rich garden 
soil wil] answer for hyacinths. Make it 
porous by adding one-third its bulk of 
coarse sand. Give good drainage, fill the 
pots, simply jarring them to settle the 
soil, hollow out places for the bulbs and 
line these places with sand, if plenty; set 
the bulb so that only its upper surface 
will show above the soil. Press the earth 
firmly around it, but do not force or press 
tbe bulb down, as it packs the soil below, 
and the strong roots in starting often lift 
the bulb completely out of the soil. Set 
the pots in a panful of tepid water, re- 
move as soon as the moisture begins to 
show at the surface, then set away in 
a cool, dark cellar secure from mice. 
Leave undisturbed for at least six weeks, 
or longer at pleasure. There is no fixed 
rule except that the soil must be well 
filled with roots before bringing them up. 
The absence of a cellar need not prevent 
one from growing bulbs. A dark, cool 
closet makes a very good substitute. 

Examine the bulbs occasionally, and 
do not allow the soil to become dry; it 
should be kept moist throughout, but not 
soaked. Keep in their dark quarters 
until] the buds begin to show. The 
main point is to avoid hurrying them, so 
when first brought up place them in a 
strong light, but not sunshine, for one or 
two weeks, according to their develop- 
ment. Keep them there until the buds 
are wholly above the bulb. Placing in 
sunshine too soon. causes the buds to 
develop before they are fairly out of the 
bulb, and failure results as far as all 
beauty and symmetry are concerned. 
Shower both buds and foliage daily dur- 
ing this stage of development, keeping 
them in a cool room, and from this time 
on in full sunshine until most of the 
flowers are open, when they wili last 
much Jonger if kept in shade with but an 
hour of morning sun. The temperature 
for hyacinths should fall below 65° to any 
point above the freezing. No hyacinth 
can be flowered successfully in a tempera- 
ture ranging from 75° to 80° and dry as 
well as hot. 

TULIPS. —These are a gorgeous addition 
to the window garden, but are imperative 
in their demands. They must have a 
cool atmosphere, or the buds blast and 
all labor is wasted. The Duc Van Thols, 
both single and double, are most reliable 
for indoor blooming and the only ones the 
novice should attempt. The Tournesol, 








AGENT 


FAUST BLEND is endorsed and used exclu- 


sively by the following hostelries : 


Tony Favst's, St. Louis 

BaTTERY Park, Asheville, N.C. 
WaBASH R. R. Dining Cars 

DENVER & Rio GRANDE Dining Cars 
ST. JAMES, Jacksonville, Florida 
IMPERIAL, New York 

B.& 0.8. W. Dining Cars 

GRaND HOTRL, Yarmouth, Nova Scotia 
GRAND PaciFic, Chicago 

ARLINGTON, Hot Springs, Arkansas 
BARTHOLDI, New York 

Cotton BELT Parlor Café Cars 

C. R.1. & P. Dining Cars 

BROWN PactackE Hore., Denver, Colo. 
HOTEL COLORADO, Glenwood Sp’gs, Colo. 
SCHENLEY HOTEL, Pittsburgh 

HOTEL BROADMOOR, Colorado Sp'gs, Colo. 
PULLMAN PALACE CaR8 

SHANLEY’'s CaFk&s 


‘L.S. & M.8. Dining Cars 


C. F. BLANKE CO., St. Louis. 
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Gelatine 
is distinguished by a ‘‘ Checkered’’ 
WwW 


Any Child 


| desiring to make a mold of jelly 


WH] a package of COX’S Gelatine 
ae and recipes by Oscar, of the Wal- 


|| aadnaaaea? 


J. & G. COX, Ltd., 
105-107 Hudson Street, New York. 





od 
WONDER fi2,A0814 
CREAM WHIP. 

Will beat eggs in half a minute. 

Will whip cream in three minutes, 
Guaranteed simplest and most efficient egg beater 
made. We are the largest manufacturers of Pure 
Aluminum, Scotch Granite and Tin Ware in 
the world. AGENTS, write how to get free this 
and others of our best selling household novelties— 

Thome Outfit worth $2.00—Express prepaid. Address Dept. AR 
o HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 
be 25 Randolph St., ° Chicago, TIl., 
or New York, N. Y.; Buffalo, N. Y.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Denver, Col.; Seattle, Ww ash. 





Sample 
19 Cta, 





22 in. long. 





Triumph Ironing Board. 
For all kinds of pressing. Sells at every 
house Wearethe manufacturers Local 
and general agents wanted. Retails 7ic. One 


‘ut 5 


"ydtq uty ¥ 


(only) sample, full size, to canvass with, by express, 
delivery in good cx ondition guaranteed, for ten cts Fs 
Full Line of Agents’ Goods, Refer to_any Bank. = 


HUNTER CO., 528 Sixth Gthett, Racing Wis. ‘ 
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| PRACTICAL GARDENING. 
| (Continued. ) 


P 
AN PINT Mua WAN with large, double flowers, follows the 
| Duc Van Thols and is also fine for pot 
culture. Give them a very sandy soil 
.ae. | with a little chopped moss added, encas- 
best érdde et ‘ing the bulb in sand, and cover with an 
re SS) inch of soil above the top of the bulb. 
Four may be planted in a five-inch pot. 





“RUST-PROOF” PREVENTS «WEAKENING OF bat Lh 
THE BONING CORSET FROM LosiNG 75 (lade OMY” Materials--/ 


c Set away like hyaciiths until the leaves 
alas he ead shea Pat ; wh Sia {ob im | develop, then bring to the light until the 
\) as Se oe foliage turns green, and after this give 
Nie Came Ase FF ats ‘a> Long Waist. full sunshine. 
AND FLEXIBILITY. ihe NARCISSUS.—The narcissus is of the 
_— Y oa bo easiest culture. It will flower in water, 
| ) rn” ss i "em | but for best and most enduring results pot 
BY REASON OF THESE POINTS, . “a= Bowes 7 | in soil—any good soil will answer. Plant | 
| i %. >» deep, three large bulbs to a five-inch pot. ° 
1 Seen ae 5 See | Treat like tulips, but giving more water. 


WEAR LONGER THAN ANY The Polyanthus narcissuses are best for pot 
| Ith aT YO) 2 j Zs culture. Paper White Grandiflora and 

OTHER CO : ) he ae Early Roman are early and reliable bloom- 
) ers. (Chinese Sacred Lily belongs to this 

family and is a better and more lasting 
bloomer when grown in svi] than in water. 
In either case the results are better if 
bulbs are set in a dark, cool place fors 
fortnight to form roots. Giant Jonquil, 
sometimes called Golden Sacred Lily, will 
bloom for weeks if treated like narcissus. 
CROCUSES are admirable for house cul- 
ture, blooming continuously in ordinary 
soil and a cool temperature; Giant and 
Mammoth yellow are the best. Ornitho- 
galum Arabicum is very choice and re- 
quires little sunshine; treat in the main 
like hyacinths. Ixias, sparaxis, and scil- 
las are pretty little flowers, but with 
limited space most satisfactory results are 
found in hyacinths. Tritelia unifiora is 
an exception in small bulbs. <A dozen in 


fs uy nN 
=EOW. Thy oe} Tem atitie ja banging basket will bloom all Winter. 
repameane ote oT, even in limited sunshine. 

Sen tac a Outdoor culture for bulbs will follow 
a. f' <4 in THE De.ingator for October, which, 
~ FRONTS ma {issued in early September, affords aniple 

pres ae time for the work. 
agg - Plants for indoor growing are _ better 
ie UJ AS T-PR @ OF- r potted early. The work is not only better 
x pe ‘ele OO done, but it gives them time to become 
IS STAMPED UPON THE INSIDE OF ge ite $ oF aa established before the 


aaa aN Oe Leto red ot See UU ed BY Slane THEM. pormina pLANTs ‘Ying change which 


A PERFECT RUST-PROOF CORSET. POR. ait, eaily in Sep 
| Lessee ae | THE WINTER. Dn, Carly in Sep 
tember after potting. 


is invaluabl. in 
cleansing the foliage, settling the soil and 
imparting vitality. Plants tumbled hastily 
into the pots when a frost threatens sei- 
dom make much of a showing during the 
Winter. Deprived of fresh air, refresh- 
ing dews and rains, if careful potting be 
lacking success will be Jacking also. 
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ez EUREKA TAPES. #@&= 


OUR NEW, LOW-PRICED AND ACCURATE TAPE MEASURES. Plants potted late in August or early in 


September have time to recover from the 


WE GUARANTEE THE QUALITY! NOTE THE PRICES! attendant shock and check before the 
No. Each 60 inches long and numbered both sides in inches. _ Eacu. PER Doz. adverse change of temperature is added. 
1, Linen, Stitched, : . . = 5 cents 40 cents Those which have been grown along in 
2, Super-Linen, Wide, Stitched, 7 7 10 cents 60cents pots may need pots of larger size in order 
% ceitecen aed i i bs 7 i ce conta $1.50 properly to develop their roots. One or 

’ ’ ’ 3 ‘ 2.00 two sizes larger at most is the rule, or 
4, Super-Satteen, Sewed, . 4 0 cents . there will be for a long time a rampant 


growth of roots with lack of flowers 
Fresh soil should be supplied whether the 
pots are changed or not. The Summer's 
growth has robbed the old soil of most of 
its nutrition, but it is an error to make 
the new supply too rich. Indoor cond 
tions unnatural. heat and close atmos 


t#™" Order by Numbers, Cash to accompany all orders. Tapes ordered at the retail 
rates will be sent by mail, prepaid, to any Address in the United States Canada, Newfound- 
land or Mexico. When ordered at Dozen rates. transportation charges must be paid by the 
party ordering at the rate of 5 cents per dozen. Rates by the Gross furnished on application. 
We cannot allow dozen rates on less than half a dozen of any style ordered at one time, nor 
gross rates on less than half a gross. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd.), 7 to 17 West 13th Street, New York. 
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phere—induce a weak, spindling growth, 
and too rich a soil simply aggravates the 
trouble. Any of the regular potting soils 
heretofore given answers the purpose. 
Add no manure. Luter on when the 
plants have made new growth, a moderate 
amount of some reliable fertilizer may be 
applied. Judgment must be exercised 
here as in everything else. A weak plant 
must never be stimulated; overdoing is 
simply undoing. For about three months 
after removal indoors, they should make 
only a slow, steady growth to fit them for 
active service later on. If they have been 
well pinched back during the Summer, 
they will be fine, stocky, plants in the 
start; otherwise, ‘‘leggy”’ and iopsided 
growths must now be cut back. 

To determine whether plants need re- 
potting, turn them carefully out of their 
pots. If the soil be completely filled with 
roots give a larger-sized pot. If not, 
shake out some of the old soil from among 
the roots, remove the surface and supply 
fresh, using the same pot. Old pots 
should be washed perfectly clean, inside 
and outside, and new ones soaked for an 
hour in clear water before using. Give 
good drainage. Plants requiring an abund- 
ance of water need perfect drainage. Be 
sure that plants, before going indoors, are 
free from insect pests, which, in the close 
atmosphere, multiply rapidly. Keep in 
an unheated room as long as practicable, 
giviog plenty of sunshine. 


Freezias must be watched lest they dry 
out, and soon as shoots begin to appear 
remove the mulch at once. Pot others 
for a succession. 
Cuttings of all plants 
to be carried over 
should now be rooted. 
Carnations for Win- 
ter flowering -must 
now be taken up. Violets also, removing 
all runners. Hollyhock seed may now be 
sowed in open ground, thinning or trans- 
planting in the Spring. Give chrysanthe- 
imums manure-water freely, since buds 
are forming. Have plenty of room be- 
tween the pots for free circulation of sir, 
so that no leaves will drop from crowd- 
ing. September is the best season of the 
whole year to seed new lawns—the early 
part of the month before Autumn rains. 
Lift cannas for indoor blooming before 
the foliage is at all injured by frost. 
Dahlias may be left later for better ripen- 
ing of the tubers if heavily mulched. 
Gladioli may be left until quite severe 
freezing, and in the South will Winter in 
open ground if well mulched. Cannas 
may be carried through in Southern sec- 
tions in the same way. Callas may now 
be repotted and, contrary to general rules, 
should have very rich soil; use old, well- 
rotted cow manure, but do not place it in 
direct contact with the corms. A five- 
inch is large enough for most callas. 


HINTS AND HELPS 
FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 





Mra. E. N.:—Rex begonia forming so 
many branches is the cause of small leaves. 
Start young, vigorous plants from the ends 
»f these branches, which root readily in 
and kept moist and never allowed to dry 
ysut. An exhaustive article on begonias 
will be given as soon as more urgent mat- 
er is disposed of. 

Maes. E. N.:—Cullas need resting when 
heir leaves turn yellow, as directed in this 
lepartment for July. WARD MCLEOD. 
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IN MANUFACTURING 


SHEETS AND I AND PILLOWCASES 


Every article is made on our own premises, and under the 
most rigid sanitary conditions. 

Every piece is inspected and warranted to be perfect before 
leaving the factory. 

Every article is full measured after it is hemmed and 
finished. Not before. 


THERE’S BUT ONE RIGHT WAY 
ani PiLiowcases: THE DEFENDER WAY 
It’s economy to buy ready-made Sheets and Pillowcases, if 
you get the DEFENDER brands, which suit all pocketbooks. 
All brands made in plain hemmed, hemstitched, and include a 
large assortment of fancy hemstitched and insertion-trimmed 
Sheets and Pillowcases. 


A booklet about Sheets and Pillowcases given 
FREE on application to your dry goods dealer. 


399 


PRINCIPAL 
BRANDS 


Detonder Mitts Sheeting. 

‘This sterling brand of sheets 
and pillowcases is in universal 
use, and for all ordinary condi- 
tions is the most popular and 


ade 
Paima Mills Sheeting 


Improves with laundering, 
and finds favor among sensitive 


Selkirk Mills Sheeting. 

Very heavy and durable, re- 
sembling linen. In special favor 
ywith botela, steamships, etc, 
where quality and hard service 


Wexford Mills Sheetiag. 

The most beautiful sheet- 
ing made—strong, durable 
and fine in texture. Itis con- 
sidered the ne plus ultra of 
shectings. 


—. 





Invitation for the Fall Season of 1900. 


The feminine public, especially dressmakers, are hereby personally and cordially invited 
to call at our city parlors listed below, 

where samples showing the method of FEATH ERBONING 
and models illustrating the. very best ways of applying it will be shown FREE. Full 
instruction in the methods of boning may also be taken without charge. A corps of 
artistic and intelligent designers and demonstrators are constantly in attendance and 
will extend any fraternal courtesy in their power. The Fall season promises to show 
a variety of effects and the return to some of the old time costumes with fresh touches. 


Should it be impossible for you to accept this invitation, you are invited to write to 
our general office at Three Oaks, Michigan, for the latest information in booklet form, 





which will be gladly conveyed without expense. 


THE WARREN FEATHERBONE CO., Three Oaks, Mich. 


NEW YORK-—898 Broadway. BOSTON—7 Temple Place. PHILADELPHIA—28 S. 8th St. 


CHICAGO—704 Marshall Field Annex Buliding. 
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> Hurry uD 


is ready!" 


«Mamma cocked it 
in five minutes.” 


The fine flavor of 
Ralston 
Breakfast Food 


finds Immediate f: 
favor with folks ons 
discriminating Fg 
in the foods they 

eat. 

They never tire of It. 
Ask SOE OC first; if 
he doesn't keep 

send us his name ” for a 
free sample. 


Purina Health Flour 
(the whole of Gluterean & 
Wheat), makes ‘‘ Brain Bread.’’ 


Packed in 12 Ib. Sacks and 5 Ib. Cartons. 


PURINA MILLS, 


*‘Where Purity is Paramount"’ 


875 GRATIOT ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 








‘‘Everything at her fingers’ ends.’’ 


Nothing to walk or long for. Sugar, flour, salt, 
spices, oe eRgs and molasses in this self-clean- 
ing cabinet. We make nine different kinds of 
kitchen cabinets, shown in our new catalogue, free. 


Hoosier Mfg. Co., 16 AdamsSt., New Castle, Ind. 


jea. SIEAM COOKER 


IDEAL 
Cooks a whole meal over one burner, on 
ly 


gasoline, oil, qas, or common cook stove. 


Reduces Fuel Bills One-half 


Makes tough meats tender. Prevents 
steam and odors. Whistle blows when 
cooker needs more water. Dinner Seta, 
Bieycles, Watches, and other Valu- 
able Premiums given with order for 
Cookers. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
We pay express 


‘Tole “lo € ooke rc 0. 


COOK BOOK FREE 


(Containing 325 Pages, Over 2,500 
Recipes, Bound in Cloth.) 


TO ALL PURCHASERS. SEND FOR NEW TERMS. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CQO. (Del.) 
P. 0. Box 289. 81-88 Vesey St., New York. 





Agenta Wanted, 
. Box 33. Toledo. 0. 
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By MRS. MOSES P. HANDY. 


Among all the occupations open to 
women of ordinary ability there is none 
which under favoring circumstances offers 
such certainty of success as farming in its 
various branches. All over the United 
States there are instances of such success, 
Leaving aside the brightand shining exam- 
ples, the ‘‘ corn-queens”’ of Illinois, the 
great sheep ranchers of New Mexico and 
their peers, there is scarcely a country 
neighborhood where there is not at least 
one woman who manages a farm of greater 
or less extent so well as to command the 


| admiration of her neighbors. 


Farmers’ daughters who leave comfort- 
able homes to seek uncertain employment 
in town often make a serious mistake 
there are few cases where the same 
amount of energy and industry—to say 
nothing of money—expended at home, 
where doubtless each ope could command 
the use of an acre or two of arable ground, 
could fail to bring equal returns, apart 
from the comforts and safecuards of home. 

Poets and novelists have drawn pathetic 
pictures of the sterile, starved lives of 
women on farms; but instances of actual 
starvation on a farm. however small, 
where the tenants are able to work, are as 
yet unchronicled, with the possible excep- 
tion of a few during the three years’ 
drought in the Trans-Mississippi section. 

An accessible market is imperative, 
and a small outlay of capital necessary, 
the latter being much less if lJand has 
neither to be rented nor purchased. The 
amount which can be raised on a very 
little land is incredible to anyone who has 
never seen the intensive system of farming 
practised in some parts of Europe, especi- 
ally Holland, where the produce of an 
acre under cultivation near one of the 
cities will support a family of six in com- 
fort and allow also of provision for a 
possible ‘‘rainy day.’? One of the most 
successful seed-farms in the United States, 
the property of a woman, was begun by 
her in a city back-yard, with a very slight 
capital. Now, the business has spread to 
a seed and flower farm of several] acres in 
the suburbs of the same city. which gives 
employment toa number of people and 
brings in a comfortable income every 
year. Reliable seed, judicious advertising 
and strict attention to business have ac- 
complished this result. 

The daughter of a market gardener 
near Chicago dresses herself and makes 
a creditable amount of pocket-money by 
the culture of parsley which she supplies 
to several grocers in the city. Sending 
it direct, she receives more than she would 
from the wholesale dealers. while her 
customers in turn pay less and pride them- 
selves upon the size, freshness and beauty 
of the bunches, which during the season 
are one of their best specialties. 


Some years ago a woman in New Jersey 
planted a quarter-acre or so in Tom- 
Thumb cucumbers, which she tended with 
care and, when grown, pickled according 
to an old family recipe, placing them on 
sa.e on commission with an obliging retail 
grocer in the city. The pickles by their 
merits soon won a reputation; the brandis 
now familiar to the best wholesale trade 
and clears a tidy sum yearly for the clever 
woman who started it. 

The genesis of a large preserving fac- 
tory in one of the Middle States was due 
to disappointed literary aspirations. The 
owner is a woman who had sent story 
after story to the magazines only to have 
them returned. She was mourning her 
failure to find appreciation, when a city 
cousin, who owned a large grocery store, 
came to the plantation on a Summer visit. 
‘* Cousin,” he said, ‘‘1 don’t claim to oe 
a judge of literature, but IT know your 
preserves are good. and I'll undertake to 
sell all you make.’? So he ordered jars 
anc Jabels, sent her a barrel of sugar and 
put the new brand on sale at fancy prices. 
The result more than justified his pre- 
dictions; the demand exceeded the supply, 
and the enterprise is now a stock company 
with a flourishing business. 

Numberless proverbs attest the truth 
that people will always buy good things to 
eat. The chief difficulty is to get them 
before the public. One must have a first- 
rate article, and be content to lose a little 
upon it at first. If you can deal directly 
with retailers or get them to sell your 
goods upon commission, you are sure of 
success in theend. Alla really good thing 
needs is a market, and to find that you 
must set your wits to work. 

If you undertake market gardening, a 
great matter is to have early vegetables 
and to put them up attractively; the 
work to be successful must be undertaken 
in good faith and never neglected. There 
is an old saying, none truer, setting 
forth how ‘‘ weeds grow while we sleep.” 
Weeding is an easy task when the weeds 
are young and tender, but a few days’ 
growth makes their eradication a more 
difficult matter. 

Small fruits pay well unless there is a 
glut in the market; then they are often 
a complete loss. To succeed in their 
culture, one must be ahead of the season 
and always have the fruit reliable. If pos 
sible, arrange to serve some retail dealer 
and give him goods which he can warrant 
to his most exacting patrons. The people 
who raise fruit and vegetables have litue 
idea how glad the retail dealer with fasti- 
dious customers, and the keepers of high- 
class restaurants are to find supplies 
which are beyond. criticism. 

Volumes might be filled with stories of 
how perseverance and hard work have 


accomplished great results from small 
beginnings in horticulture and floriculture. 
A woman journalist of Mississippi, with 
a practical knowledge of botany, who 
advocated floriculture as a means of'a 
livelihood for the Southern gentlewomen 
whom the failure of the Confederacy had 
left resourceless, except for their land, 
was ridiculed by a Northern newspaper, 
for her ‘‘rose-colored and misleading 
statements.’’ Piqued and indignant, she 
went into the business in order to prove 
her contention. Succeeding beyond 
her utmost hopes, she for several years 
made a good income from the sale of the 
cut flowers which she shipped to half a 
dozen florists in as many cities, continuing 
the business until her marriage and re- 
moval to a distant State, when she left 
it to a female relative, who still pursues it 
with a profit. Greenhouses are expen- 
sive, but south of Pennsylvania lilies-of- 
the-valley and violets, always in demand, 
may be cultivated successfully in pro- 
tected cold-frames in any ordinary Win- 
ter, if care be taken not to open the 
frames when the mercury is below 309. 

Mushrooms are neither expensive nor 
difficult to raise. One of the principal 
mushroom farms in America was begun 
by a boy in the hope of making money 
enough to buy a Christmas gift for his 
mother. He had a newspaper clipping 
for guide, and his equipment was a barrel 
sawed in two, an old rug, mushroom- 
spawn gathered on an open Jot in West 
Philadelphia and wood-mould from the 
same source, sufficient nearly to fill his 
balf-barrel tubs. He followed his direc- 
tions closely and his mushrooms were 
abundant and good. He gradually en- 
larged his borders, as he was able, until 
he leased a lot and built a nursery. The 
product paid his way through college, 
where he gave especial attention to botany. 
The University was near enough for him 
to attend as a day pupil, which reduced 
the expense and permitted him to attend 
to his mushrooms coincidently with his 
studies. Meanwhile the business grew 
and became sufficiently profitable to be 
continued on a large scale. Of course, 
this example is out of the ordinary, but it 
illustrates what can be done and empha- 
sizes the fact that big things grow from 
little things. 

There is scarcely a farmer’s daughter 
within reach of a large town who cannot 
make plenty of pocket money if she 
chooses to make the effort, by raising 
any one of the good things to eat which 
are so desired by city people. Indeed, 
there are many instances where women 
conduct large farms, superintending the 
work with as much skill and knowledge 
as if a man. Strictly fresh eggs, fresh 
honey, fat squabs, plump and _ tender 
chickens, all these and their like sell 
readily at good prices; and, although the 
raising of them may be hard work, it is 
easier than standing behind a counter all 
day long, well or ill, sitting at a sewing- 
machine or a typewriter hour after hour, 
or than many of the other things at which 
city girls earn a living. It is also much 
healthier. Country girls have little idea 
how the doctrine of fresh air, and out- 
door exercise is preached by city physi- 
cians to their patients; a recommendation 
which in many cases the struggle for bread 
prevents the latter from following. 
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To users of DURKEE’S SALAD DRESSING. 
“A thousand different shapes it bears 
Comely in thousand shapes appears."’—Cow/ey. 


Send for FREE BOOKLET on ** Salads; How to Make and Dress Them,” giving many val- 
uable and novel recipes for Salads, Sandwiches, Sauces, Luncheon Dishes, etc. Sample bottle, 10c. 









FREE: 


E.R. DURKEE & CoO., S535 Washington St., New York. 








We will give, absolutely free and mailed postage prepaid, a collec- 
") tion of twenty choice California grown Freesia bulbs to any person 
who sends us 25 cents for a six months’ trial subscription for our 
great magazine, HOW TO GROW FLOWERS. This offer is good for 
a limited time only. Good Freesia bulbs usually sell for 5 cents 
each. The regular subscription price of HOW TO GROW FLOWERS 
is 50 cents a year. 


Flowers are Nature's sweetest giftto man. Their fragrant presence is always 
welcome, but is never so highly appreciated as during the dreary days of Winter. 
Tt is then flowers most are to us, and every home should possess at least a few 
Winter blooming plants. The Freesia is the bestof Winter blooming bulbs. No de- 
scription can do ace uare justice to its eee: The flowers are two inches long 
and about the same in width, shaped like miniature gladioli, and borne in clusters 
of six to ten, on depressed horizontal scapes. The body of the flower {is pure white, 
lower segments spotted with yellow, The perfume {s most delicious. The cul- 
tivation of the Freesia {s of the simplest, as the bulbs require only to be potted, 
watered sparingly at first, placed in a sunny window, and watered more freely as 
growth progresses. To have the best results, the bulbs should be planted early in 
the Fall—this month if possible. 


20 FINE FREESIAS FREE. 


We give you these splendid bulbs free of all cost to induce you to subscribe six months on trial for How 7 
Grow FLoweErs. This great magazine should be taken by every lover of flowers. It deserves a place in every 
home. Beyond question it is the best floral os published. Each number contains 36 large pages, printed on 
fine book paper, beautifully illustrated. It tells when, how and what to plant, when and how to prune, when and 
how to mulch, how to protect in Winter, how to get rid of insects, water and heat needed, how to bed out plants, 
the best varieties, about floral decorations, and gives complete directions for having success with flowers. It is 
the only floral paper not run by commercial florists. Worthadollara year. All illustrations made from photo- 
graphs, thus showing flowers as they actually are. Libcral prize offers to subscribers in every number. 

OUR SPECIAL OFFER :—Send us 3% cents for How To Grow FLowErs six months, and you will not 
only receive the magazine but also, absolutely free and postage prepald, a collection of 2% m ificent Freesia 
bulbs, worth 5 cents each. Five Collections and Five Trial Subscriptions for $1.00. Get four of 
pert tc to accept this offer, and secure We guarantee satis- 

action. 











ou own paper and bulbs free. 
Order to-day, a8 we cannot keep this offer open very long. Address: 


THE FLORAL PUBLISHING CO., 66 Citizens’ Bank Bldg., Springfield, Ohio. 


FROM MAKER 
'TO THE HOME 


———— 
Catalogue of 850 illustrations of elegant 
medium and high grade FURNITURE 
at Wholesale Prices sent upon 
requert. Goods may be returned at our 
expense if not entirely satisfactory. 


Young & Chaffee Furniture Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 








New Idea in Trunks 


The Stallman Dresser Trunk is 
constructed on new principles, Draw- 
ers instead of trays. place for 
everything and everything in its 
place. The bottom as accessible as 
the top. Defies the baggage smasher. 
Costs no more than a good box 
trunk. Sent C,O, D. with privilege 
of examination. Send Yc. stamp 
> for illustrated catalogue. 


9 F. A. STALLMAN, 
49 W. Spring St., Columbus, 0. | 


Some people say it won't 6¢ THE PROPHYLACTIC TOOTH BRUSH.” 


pay us to advertise 


If people really want cleaner teeth and fewer toothaches, it will pay us well. 


SOLD ONLY IN A YELLOW BOX — for your } 
protection. Curved handle and face to fit the meuth. 

ae te tulty — cleans betweon the teeth. Hole in handle and honk to hold it. This means 
» Cleanly persons —the onty ones who like our brush Adults’ ye Youths’ hildren’s a5c. 

By mail or atulealers' Send for our free booklet * Tooth Truths." a nae st 


FLORENCE M'F'G Co., 83 Pine 8t., Florence, Mass. 
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Tue New Corset Susstitute. 


ESPECIALLY 
for SLENDER and Medium Figures. 


WRIGHT BUST FORM. 


Under Arm to W ait. 


send 
Egualled for Improving the Figure. 


\ 


870 BROAD STREET, 


« 
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;Bust Former 


The ORIGINAL and 
ONLY PFRFECT BUST FORM. 


Increares the Bust 
Measure, gives long 
waist, elegant new 
straight front effect, 
with graceful curve 
over the hi one 
creates @ state 
of figure. Fi geet 
ollow betwecn 
bust and = shoulder, 
with natural slope 
over bust.  Perfret 
Foundation for a oe 
lored Gown. Low 
Forms without ahoul: 
der straps — same 


shapes, rials and 
prices. 

Send for Ilustrated 
Booklet. 





Jeans, $2.50. 
Sateens, te 560 and $8.75 
All Colors. 


send Height, Take Measures over 
W. Bust, Le from 

1 these Measurer and we will 
ou a Corset Shape that Is Not 
AGENTS WANTED. 


WRIGHT BUST FORM CO., 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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The name tells its 

purpose — the picture 
tells its effectiveness 
the price—50c— 
tells its economy. 


Good Dressers Ay / / 
Must 
Have It. 


Ask your dealer for 
it. If he can’t or will 
not supply it send 50c 
with your waist 
measure direct to 
the makers and it 
will be sent charges 
paid. Take no 
substitute, Made 
in ventilating white 
only, and Jean Sat- 
teen stripped White 

and Drab. 


BORTREE CORSET C0, Makers, Jackson, Mich. 2 
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wen You Make It? 
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EMBROIDERY Do You Do It? 





filled with new ideas for needleworkers. 
what you need and where to get it. 


Edwin A. Fitch's new Silver and Blue Book is 


It tells 
A postal 


card sent immediately will bring this handsome 
book to you by return mail. 


EDWIN A. FITCH, 2 West 14th St., New York. 
The Neatest, Lightest and Most Durable are the 








“Double S” Light-Weight 


HAIR-CRIMPERS. 


Will mail two Deere CT on receipe of 10 cents, 


stamps or coin. 


STRUSS, 231 East 


42nd Street, New York. 
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THE SKETCHES AND PHOTOGRAPRS OF V ARI- 
ous places and objects of the Summer 
itinerary should be protected under glass. 
Ordinary framing is not only too expensive 
but generally too formal and ornate for 
the size and character of the picture. The 
passe partout is eminently effective and 
artistic and comparatively inexpensive, if 
the work is done at home. The outfit 
which is easily obtainable, consists of 
leatherette paper in all popular colors to 
be used for the binding; a pot or tube 
of photographer's paste, cardboard, mats 
and glass. The leatherette paper. when 
not already cut, should be made from one 
inch to one inch and one-half wide. The 
color of the mat should harmonize with 
the binding which is adjusted in proper 
place over the picture by means of paste 
at each corner. The picture is then ready 
for mounting on stiff cardboard of the 
same size; put the glass over the picture, 
then put on the binding. Caution is 
necessary, especially in handling the paste, 
or the finished work will not be neat. A 
very thin layer of the paste suffices, and it 
should be evenly applied with a small 
brush, not too stiff. The binding for the 
upper and lower edges of the picture 
should be exactly of a length with these 
edges; while that for the sides should be 
cut slightly longer, so that the mitering 
can be neatly done. That part of the 
binding overlapping the glass should be 
from one-eighth to three-eighths of an 
inch wide, depending on the size of the 
picture. Always paste the binding on the 
face first, leaving the finish of the back to 
the last. The edges of the binding shouid 
be cut perfectly even. Before the various 
parts are put together, provision must be 
made on the cardboard backing for means 
of supporting the completed picture. For 
this purpose two half-inch crosswise slits 
are cut in the upper part of the cardboard 
about an inch from its sides and three 
inches from its upper edge. If a very 
small picture, one slit in the centre of the 
cardboard will be sufficient. Short pieces 
of tape are looped about small brass cur- 
tain rings and the ends are pushed through 
the slits and secured with paste; if the 
finish of the back is of no moment, the 
tapes may be simply pasted in position on 
the surface of the cardboard. 


UN Less THE SKIRT 18 CAREFULLY HuNG 
when not worn it will loseits shape. The 
girl who pays heed to such details will 
use a skirt hanger for every skirt, and if 
the ceiling of her wardrobe be high enough 
the usual overcrowding may be avoided 
by a rather ingenious device. Small pul- 
leys are attached at convenient intervals 
to the ceiling and thick cords run through 
them. One end of the cord is fastened to 
the skirt hanger and the other is used for 
drawing the skirt out of the way of other 
clothing. Skirts of very delicate texture 


| may be covered with sheets of muslin or 


other protective material. The waists 
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may be placed in pillow-cases or muslin 
bags, the ends being pinned together over 
the wire or wooden shoulder from which 
the bodice is suspended. 


VERY Pretty Errecrs in Lamp SHADES 
can be obtained by those familiar with the 
making of paper flowers. The more sub- 
stuntial and dignified glass globe has been 
in vogue for some time, but glass globes 
that are handsome are likewise expensive. 
It is fortunate that the paper creations 
now much chastened in design and dimin- 
ished in bulk reappear as rivals of superior 
artistic merit and low cost. A tulip, rose 
or @ chrysanthemum made of paper and 
true to Nature now shades the lamp and 
produces a soft play of colors which is 
hardly possible with any other medium, 
though the glass globes are extremely 
popular and are by no means to be de- 
cried when brilliancy is desired. 


THERE HAS BEEN A DECIDED REVIVAL OF 
interest in lawn tennis during the past 
Summer, despite the fact that golf seemed 
to enjoy an increasing popularity. It has 
been claimed by a conservative element 
that tennis was not so apt as golf to ex- 
pose women to the charge of masculinity, 
and they will doubtless be glad of the res- 
toration of their favorite sport. The in- 
creasing favor of golf and the growing 
popularity of the rainy-day skirt and 
smart shirt-waist have brought about 
better taste in the matter of tennis cos- 
tumes. 


THERE IS NO END TO THE G1IBES AND Sak- 
casms aimed at women who get off street 
cars in the wrong way; that is, facing 
toward the rear of the car instead of the 
front. Attention has often enough been 
called to the danger of this practice, vet 
few girls have been made aware of the 
ungraceful figures they present in perform- 
ing this backward feat. Probably. if 
men would be perfectly frank in their 
criticisms of this perverted way of alight- 
ing from a car, the ‘“‘much needed”? re. 
form might be realized. The plea of 
hampering skirts, improperly constructed 
cars, crowded platforms and what not 
will not hold good. 


GIRLS WITH SERIOUS LITERARY ASPIRATIONS 
and who, although they have outgrown 
the  high- falutin’” of their graduation 
theses, stil] have an abiding fondness for 
quotations from foreign languagesewill be 
much strengthened in the habit by the 
recent utterances of one of our literary 
autocrats, who explains his own ind ulgence 
in this weakness by the contention that 
‘these bits in reality forma part of the 
the common language of cultivated men 
and women; so that in a sense they 
are a part of literary English.” As this 
is only a half truth, the argument loses 
enough elements to ‘weaken its force and 
to render_it apologetic. The inquiry, 





therefore, forces itsel& Can a writer who 
finds it necessary to apologize for his 
style, be deemed oracular? ¥et this is 
precisely the position which the gentleman 
in question tacitly assumes. A safe rule 
and one frequently invoked in advice to 
young writers is to eschew anything un- 
Envlish where itis at all possible to employ 
the vernacular. It is seldom that lucidity 
— a prime quality in style—will suffer by 
adherence to this canon. And as novices 
should aim to be clear and concise 
before being polished, it will be well for 
them to avoid the use of foreign terms or 
idioms. 


THE Fine Bits oF Hontron aND RENAIS- 
sance lace which were made during the 
Summer may be put to use in various 
ways. A girl whose delight is in sofa 
pillows displayed taste in the construction 
of one of these downy affairs. It was made 
of white silk muslin over light-green China 
silk. In each corner of the muslin cover- 
ing was inserted a butterfly of Honiton 
lace of her own handiwork, the material 
being cut from beneath the lace; it was 
finished with a hemstitched ruffle of the 
fabric. A scarf for a dressing-case was 
made of coarse-meshed écru net and orna- 
mented with an Arabesque design done 
in rather heavy Renaissance braid in a 
contrasting cream tone; the rich effect of 
the decoration was increased by the intro- 
duction of rings. China silk harmoniz- 
ing in color with the prevailing tints in 
the room was used as a foundation and in- 
cidentally to emphasize the beauty of the 
desiyn. 


THE Present FASHION OF NECK-DRESSING 
is most comfortable for long, slender 
necks, One of the newest adjustments of 
ribbon is made by winding a length twice 
about the throat and fastening it at the 
back in a knot with short ends. A collar 
or high, stiff neck-band should support the 
stock to attain the smart appearance so 
essential in this arrangement. The soft 
pastel ribbons are especially fascinating 
when utilized for this new fancy. 


KHAKI, THE POPULAR TAN SHADE, IS 
used even in stationery. The name isa 
Hindoo word signifying the color of the 
material worn by the British troops in 
India and South Africa. Colors in station- 
ary run toward decided tones this season, 
Oxford gray, Wedgwood blue and Alpine 
violet being among the favorites. Tints 
of pale green and Oriental rose are so 
delicate as to be unobjectionable. Mono- 
grams or crests are in favor, or the strect 
address or the name of one’s country home 
may be engraved in Roman letters at the 
head of note paper. 


AN O.Lp FASHION WHICH NAD FALLEN 
into disuse has been revived. LEar-rings 
sre again in favor, although the manner of 
wearing them is Jess barbaric than of old, 
as it does not necessitate the piercing of 
the ear. A large pearl or a turquoise set 
in a gold claw is adjusted by means of a 
acrew. A curved wire of gold passes 
from the ornament to the screw in the 
back, and the stud, as it may be called, is 
firmly secured to the lobe of the ear. 
Fashion now permits the wearing of ear- 
rings in the street as well as in the even- 


ing or athome.  priscitLa WAKEFIELD. 
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erlicelli’ Spool Silk 


_» It runs smoothly, does not fray out in the needle, 


dyed, carefully 
No sweat shop methods of manufacture. 
It has been the dressmakers’ favorite spoo] silk for the last sixty-two years. 
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for hand or 
machine sewing 
has no equal. 


spooled and is always full length and 
Seams sewed with Corticell!l will not 
Enter- 


prising storekeepers can match the latest dress goods with both Cortic2lli Spool Silk and 


sutton-hole Twist. 


If your dealer offers you something else write tous, 


Corticelli Filo Silk, Persian Floss and E. E. Twisted Embroidery Silk is made from pure 
silk spun by the same Corticelli silk worms, in the same famous factories, by the same expert 
operators, under the same experienced superintendents, dyed by the same scientific dyers, and 
generally sold by the same enterprising dealers as is Corticelll Spool) Silk. You know for art 


needlework the best of Wash Silk is none to good. 


Why not try “ Corticelli,.” 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY, 22 Bridge Street, FLORENCE, MASS. 


More decorative than a costly picture 
te Shelf-FREE 


To place my books 
on Artistic Deco- 
ration and Fur- 
nishing in every 
home where they 
care 
things, | Will Give 
Away one of these 
$2.00 Plate Shelves 
to each book pur- 
chaser. 

Plate Shelf is 40 
ins. long, of best 
Flemish Oak, and 
holds 





7x). 


12 to @ 


(Polished antique oak 25c. extra.) 


pieces. 

“INSIDE MODERN HOMES,” a large book of room photos 
and sketches of built-in furnitare, odd windows, cosey cor- 
ners, etc. $1.00 with plate shelf. 

“ARTISTIC INTERIORS,” my latest book, takes up every 
room and completes “Inside Modern Homes.” 81.00 with 
plate shelf. 

Both books, with one plate shelf, $1.75. Every dining 
room needs a plate shelf, and every home my books. This 
offer (na $3.00 value for $1.00), will be good for a limited time, 
so write at onee. Your money back if you wish it. 

NOTE,—Plate shelf in polished antique oak, 25c. extra, also 
“something special" in Pipe, Golf, Stein, and Book Racks. 
Summer Reading Chairs, costumers’ Pier Mirrors, and tall 
Colonial Clocks. Ask for’ pictures. 

A. LINN MURRAY, Designer and Decorator, 
81 N. Ionia Street, Grand Rapids«a, Mich. 
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MILK WEED CREAMS 


OQ The Natural Skin Food 


“Is marvelously good” 
C) says Sarah Bernhardt. 

It will bring back allthe 
J purity of the natural 
complexion, ,emoving 
pimples, tan, freckles, 4 
sunburn, black-heads— Sm 
ll skin eruptions. : 
50 CENTS per 2 
oz. jar at druggist or 
S/ by mail. 
SEND STAMP FOR 
FREE SAMPLE. 


FREDERICK F. INCRAM & COMPANY, 
50 Tonth Street, Detroit, Mich, 
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SIX LINEN DOILIES 
Send 10c. for Ingalls’ Latest Fancy 
Work Book and we will send you 
Free’ Six Linen Doilies. 
J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, (Mass. - - Box D. 
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WONDERFUL 
PIANO. VALUES. 


Sale of Slightly Used and 
Second=Hand Uprights 
at Lyon & Healy’s. 


You can secure from Lyon & Healy, Chicago, a plano 
of thoroughly pleasing tone and appranilce at the 
lowest prices ever quoted 
upon an instrument of like 
grade. Moreover, you will 
not be called upon toinvest 
one dollar more than you 
feel willing to expend, for 
in Lyon & Healy’s sales- 
rooms pianos of ten great 
makes are exhibited side 
by side in open competi- 
tion, presenting the widest 
ranges of prices, and 
among them you can exact- 
ly satisfy your individual 
taste. 


Unparalleled Values. 


The saving Lyon & Healy aim to make patrons over 

rices quoted elsewhere amounts from 350 to $100 
Besides which they offer the inducement of newer an 
better styles. Their instruments possess musical quall- 
ties much above the average and intrinsic merits of a 
high order. 

“prights having had some use, Steinway & Knabe at 

%), BAK) and upwards Krakauer upright, $2; Chicker- 
ng. upright, 3168. 

‘sed pianos taken In exchange. Schaaf URED. R75: 
New England upright, $125; Allenger upright, $75; 
handsome mahogany Weber upright, 8225; Kurtzmann 
sprient, #250; Bauer upright, $100; large Estey upright, 
$175; and others. 

Other bargains are: Chase upright, $150; Fischer 
upright, $100; Leland mahogany upright, $150; Hale 


Soe 


Ny a res 
‘4 ; weet | 





BpUeits $86; Harvard Poon Sterling upright, 
$175; Schaaf upright, $75; Fischer upright, $165; Arion 
upright, $75; Steinway grand, discontinued pattern, 
thoroughly renovated, : 


large mnaborany Knabe 
upright, #300; Chickering square, $00; new Steinway 
Mahogany grand, discontinued style, at a bargain: 
Steinway upright, $230; fine Stelnway square, $150: 
Sterling mahogany upright, #200: Marshall & Wendell 
upright, $9; Grovestecn Square, $10; Stone equate $15; 
Stone upright, $100; two new Steinway uprights of dis- 
continued atyle at a sacrifice; Kimball upright, $100, 
Huntington oak upright, 8175; Norris & Hyde mahogany 
upright, $173; and many others. 

andsome new large mahogany upright with man- 
dolin and harp attachment, $175; fully guaranteed. 

Easy instalment terms may be arranged by paying 
simple interest on deferred payments. A handsome 
scarf and modern stool {ncluded. Buyers at a distance 
should write for list to-day. 


LYON & HEALY, 
56 Adams Street, = Chicago, Ill. 
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‘Standard of Highest Merit.’’ 


FISCHE 


THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of Tone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the Fischer Piano with 
an indtviduality that no other plano possesses. 

















60 Over 
Years 110,000 
Established Sold 





BY OUR NEW METHOD (of Easy Payments 
every home Is at once enabled to possess and 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano, Pianos delvered to 
all parts of the United States, Write for cata- 
logue, terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 
33 Union Square—West, New York, N. Y. 
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EARN A CAMERA 


by selling 12 pkgs. of our su- 
erlor Bluing at 10c,. each. 
Vhen sold send us the §1.20 
, and we send the Camera pre- 
fi paid; no risk to you; goods 
Be sept at our expense. Our big 











—a a ee Premium List shows hun- 
== dreds of other useful articles; 

sent with Bluing. Brockatedt Mercantile House, 

ROR N. Brondway, 18C, St. Louis, Mo. 
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THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 





TO CLEAN WOOLEN GARMENTS.— 
Coat collars and the under parts of sleeves 
sometimes take on a shiny appearance 
that can be removed only by patient and 
careful work. Wet the soiled place of 
such woolens with turpentine and allow 
it to remain for ten minutes. Then scrape 
cff the soil with a dull knife or with a 
wooden spatula. Wet again, wait, and 
scrape the place each time lightly, being 
careful not to injure the cloth. Rub 
with a clean cloth dampened with tur- 
pentine and wipe dry. If further finish- 
ing is needed, sponge with alcohol and 
the improved appearance of the places 
will repay the effort. 


LAMP WICKS.—If the lamp wick is 
short and another one is not within 
convenient reach, several folds of soft, 
loosely woven cotton cloth may be cut to 
proper length and sewed or pinned to the 
lower end of the wick to draw up the oil. 


FLYING INSECTS.—Of course, careful 
housekeepers who are able have fitted 
screens over all their windows and net 
doors opening from without, but some- 
times these comforts are not obtainable 
and insects invade rooms by unexpected 
entrances. To banish flies and mosqui- 
toes, open the windows and turn upside 
down on the floor in the centre of the 
room an iron or tin pan or any vessel and 
set a common plate upon it. Then lay 
insect powder upon the plate and set it 
on fire, so that it will smoke and smudge. 
Every little flying creature will try to 
escape from the room at once. When all 
are gone close the windows before the 
smoke has died out. 


TO RENOVATE BATHTUBS.—A bath- 
tub from which the enamel has worn 
may be easily and successfully renovated 
by the aid of bath enamel. Before using 
the paint, scrape off as much of the old 
enamel as is possible, rubbing the inside 
of the bath with sandpaper until smooth. 
Then apply a thin coating of the fresh 
paint, leave it fur twelve hours and go 
over the bath again, even a third time if 
you like, always waiting until the previous 
coating is dry. When finished let the 
bath remain for a day before pouring 
in water. Then turn on the cold tap be- 
fore letting in the hot water. It is a good 
plan to let the bath remain filled with 
water for a day before using it. In the 
painting care must be taken that no 
hairs escape from tle brush and stick 
to the enamel. 

CARPET RUGS.—Short lengths of in- 
grain or three-ply carpet make conveni- 
ent rugs four many places. Finish the 
ends by fringing the carpet out four 
inches. Coarsely button-hole the fringed 
part with some of the ravellings and tie 
the fringe into knotted tassels. With 
the ravellings inake tassels and fasten 
them between the tied tassels. 


TO CLEAN TABLE TOPS.—A little 
bit of slacked lime mixed with a hand- 
ful of sea sand that is to be used for 
scrubbing an unpainted table top or floor 
will readily remove stains and grease and 
leave tbe table fresh and white. 
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Beautiful — 
©® Watches 


pk 









3 exquisite in design 
r —made in all pre- 
cious metals; colored 





enamels, to harmonize 
with dress tints, gun- 
metal, with gold inlay, or 
plain, and at all prices. 


HHO 4949 $O$94H 4444449 SOSOH 


Our ‘‘ Blue Book ’’— 
beautifully illustrated, 
shows all styles, and 
at prices to meet every 
demand—sent free to 
anyone. 


NEW ENGLAND WATCH Co., 
37 Maiden Lane, 149 State Street, 
New York. Chicago. 
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Oxali Duchess 


New; and the finest winter-blooming bulb. Flowers 
of immense size, borne well above the handsome 
follage, and a persistent bloomer from November to 
June. Succeeds in any window. Always full of bloom. 
Two colors—Sright Pink and Pure White. Two large 
flowering bulbs, one of each color. for 10¢ Six belbs, 
three of each color, for 20c, postpaid, with Catalogue. 


Our Fall Catalogue of Bulbs and Plants 


the best ever iseuec—4& 
pages. hupbdreds of fine cuts and chromo covers. Seat 

ree to all ‘ho Apply. We are headquarters for 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Lilies, and other Fall 
Bulbs; New Winter-Blooming Plants, Vines, Seeds 
Hardy Perennials, Rare New Fruits, etc. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


What the U.S.Health Rep rt says about 


PROF. |. HUBERT’S 


MALVINA 


Cream and Lotion 
“The One Reliable Beautifier.”’ 


‘We recent! vy ordered a chemical examins- 
tion of many different cosmetics anc z 
one make « exce I ul nal inerit, Iz: 2 Ta) in 
Its the ideal apt licant for removing fre kles, tan, 
sunburn, pimples, liver moles and curing all skin diseases, the 

st perfect curative our experts ever analyzed, as it removes 

16 cause instead of mé rely covering up the in perfections. We 
extend to Malvina Cream tbe full endorsement ef the U.S. 
Health Reports.” A. N, TALLEY. Jr.,. M. D. 


Price 50e. at Druggists or by mall postpaid. 


Use Malvina Ichthyol Soap, 5c. = cake, 


PROF. 1. HUBERT, TOLEDO, OHIO. 











THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 





FURNITURE POLISH.—What is said 
to be an excellent furniture polish is 
made with equal quantities of vinegar, 
crude oil and alcohol. Itshould be 
shaken well and applied with linen, oil 
silk or chamois. its action is explained 
scientifically. The vinegar cuts the dirt 
in the woodwork and the alcohol cuts 
the oil, forming an emulsion. 


OBJECTIONABLE TINTS.—A decora- 
tor, who is evidently a man of science, 
advises that yellow tints should not pre- 
dominate in a room where one works 
or reads. The color reflects light strongly 
and is restful to neither eye nor brain. 


CLOVER SACHETS.—Those who are 
now afield should lay in a stock of 
sweet clover for sachets for wardrobes 
and linen-closets. It has a recommenda- 
tion beside its daintily fresh, clean 
fragrance, that lasts as long as that of 
lavender, in the moth-preventive quali- 
ties which are attributed to it. 


DOMESTIC TRIFLES.—It is the ‘* eter- 
nal littles” that are the despair of the 
painstaking housekeeper. How many 
women who read this paragraph can walk 
into their kitchens, lift the lid of the 
hot water kettle and find its interior 
smooth and clean, or inspect the dish- 
cloths of the place and find them above 
reproach? Yet these two “‘littles” alone 
mean much to the cornfort and health of 
the household. Stale hot water, boiled 
over and over again, in a scaly kettle, 
spoils everything that is cooked in it or 
with it, and so good an authority as Mrs. 
Ellen Richards, of the Boston Cooking 
School, says that the greasy dishcloth 
furnishes the most favorable field for the 
growth of all germs. Hung while damp 
and greasy in a warm, dark place, it is 
a thing to flee from. 


INDOOR COLOR HARMONY. — In 
furnishing a room, if the carpet selected 
or obliged to be used is of a mixed pat- 
tern and coloring, it is wise to have the 
furniture covering of a solid or very in- 
distinct color. A negative shade in 
dull-finished goods would produce a 
much better effect than a brocaded pat- 
tern or lustrous, showy material, and the 
lines of the fraines should be simple, 
with little carving. Any tendency to 
confusion of style is to be avoided. 


TO CLEAN BRASS.—To remove verdi- 
gris or other old discolorations from brass 
ordinary household ammonia will be found 
sufficient. For obstinate stains it should 
be applied with a soft brush, though usu- 
ally a piece of flannel wet in the am- 
monia will do as well. Afterward the 
high polish of the brass may be restored 
by the use of polishing paste or pomade. 


SEWING-ROOM ADJUNCTS.—For the 
sewing - room, piece- boxes instead of 


piece-bags are much to be preferred... 


These may be built along the wall, form- 
ing pigeon-holes about eighteen inches 
square, duly labelled for each member 
of the family, and for linings and pat- 
terns. Achintz curtain falls to the floor 
in front of such a cabinet, the conven- 
ience of which has only to be tried to 
be demonstrated. 
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IVERS & POND PIANOS 


you can try an Ivers 

& Ponp Piano in 
your own home without 
risk and at our expense 
anywhere in the United 
States where no dealer 
sells them. Strictly first- 
class. Require less tun- 
ing and prove more dura- 
ble than any other pianos. 
239 purchased by the 
New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, the largest 
College of Music in the 
World, and over 500 
Ivers & Ponp Pianos 
used in two hundred of the leading ee and institutions of learning in the 
United States. Catalogue and valuable information mailed free. Old pianos 
taken in exchange. 





Easy Payments. 


A small cash payment and monthly payments extending over three years secure one of 
our pianos. We send pianos for trial in your home, even though you live three thousand 
miles away, and guarantee satisfaction, or piano is returned to us at our expense for rail- 
way freights both ways. A personal letter containing special prices and full description of 
our easy payment plans free upon application. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 101 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





‘Taian ag A 


There is a medley of good qualities in the Uneeda Quartet, a 
delicious blending of healthfulness, stability and flavor. This is the first 
appearance here of the new members—Uneeda Milk Biscul? and 
Uneeda Graham Wafer Two wholesome delicacies, with all the merit that 
made the fame of Uneeda Biscuit and Uneeda Jinjer Wayfer 
This completes the Uneeda Quartet. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 


ABOON TO }'Silk Loops are a Thing 
DRESSMAKERS oe 
The Ilannum Notching ot the Past Se “ 


ane aks Pacoouiy | 
oes e@ work uniformly 75 . ie < et 
and a hundred times faster 9' PEET’S Invisible Myes take 

b 


hand. Indispens 2! tho place of silk loops, and 





the progressive 
. ‘ee. ; ; ‘ TRADL MARK REG, 
er or Tailor, For §{ prevent gaping. Used and  gucieauese-ocr 


nome fone eseed }indorsed bv all dressmukers. 
free on receipt of price ie cape ‘ Since é 
$5.00. Tae Wanted Indi: pensable to every dress, Eyes, 5¢,; 
Send for samples, circulars and testimonials. Hooks and Eyes, 10c.—Black or White. At 


AMERIOAN PINKING MAOHINE Co. all stores or by muil. 
1 and 8 Uni . 14th Bt., New York. 
eee ee oe PEET, BROS,} (Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Here are some 


GIRLS’ AND CHILDREN’S 
JACKETS and LONG COATS 
that are in the Latest Vogue and of Sea- 


sonable Shapings. The Patterns are 
obtainable from 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd.), 
or any of its Agencies. 





D R FAC IN iC 


These goods go through a@ 
separate confined process 
for shrinkage and are ful- 
ly shrank. The practical 
value has created a large 





3389 8389 3151 3151 
Girls’ Coat or Jacket. Girls’ Three- 





SE ke Peek Galiad (Known as the Box-Reef- Length Box-Coat. Ages, 
“shrunk” which are not er.) <A Sto12 years,8 5 to 12 years, 8 sizes, 
sizer. Price, 7d. or 15 cts. Price, 10d. or 20 cents. 


“shrunk’’—test them. 
TUXEDUS are 2% inches 
wide, made in fast black Girls’ Eton 
and colors and are abso- eg Jacket, with 





lutely clean in the meas- oe Ra 
uring off or in the making ; an (To have 
up and will not soil by ie Reena Ped 
contact. Goods will re- a i A or- 
turn to original form and bs Fie ie ha 
elasticity after being wet. 9 ef = a “9 
Look for Name on selvage. Price. 74, ot 
Yor sale by leading Dry 15 onts 
Goods Dealers. . 
Cromwell Brothers, Child's 
NEW YORK. ee 
an ra Ager, 2108 
AGENTS: yeare, 7 


J.V. FARWELL Co., Chi 2 ’ + 
Haicapive, McKrrTrick Co., St. Louls. w Bizes. Price, 


A. J. Prerce & Co., Boston. : : 7d. or 15 cta. 
Hustep Hess & Co., San Francisco. 3646 3646 
MBRCHANTS’ DYEING '& FINISHING Co.. Toronto, Canada. 





Child‘s 
D oubdble- “ 
Breasted & 
Jacket, 
Ages, bis 
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3862 3862 id. or 15 cts. 
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Girls’ Double-Breaste1 
Box-Coat. Agee, 8 to 12 
years, !0 sizes. Price, 
%d. or 15 cents. 


8134 3134 


Misses’ Double-Breast- 
ed Box-Coat. Ages, 10 to 


a. 


Little Girls’ 
Double- 
Breasted 
Jacket. f 

Ages, 2 to9 . 
years, 8 
sizes, Price, 


Little Girls’ 
or Bo : 
Dou ble- 
Breasted 
Box-Coat. 
Ages, 2 to 
y 8 years, 7 
sizes. Price, 
%d. or {5 cts. 


Child's 
> Box - Coat. 
Ages, 2to 7 
years, 6 
sizes. Price, 
7d. or 15 cts. 





4203 4203 
Child’s Jacket. (To Little Girls’ ee Little Girls’ or Boys’ 
ofins ED have the Edges Scol- Jacket. Ages, 2to 8 Plaited Jacket, with Adjus- 
1 | loped or Plain.) Ages, yeare ; 7eizes, Price, table Sailor-C ollar. cB, 2 


| 7 sizes, i 
Hooksand Eyes § f23erce Soe eo 


Enameled in fast colore to match every sea- 
sonable shade. Made with a hump. If 

your dealer can't supply you send us his name 
and we will see that he can. Sample card of 
hooks and eyes sent free on request. 


COLLINS COLORED HOOK & EYE CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mict. 





GOFF'S BRAIDS = iT we 








3082 


Child’s Box-Jack- Child’s Breton Child’s Long Coat: consi&ing 
et. Ages, 2 to 6 Jacket. Ages, 2to of a Straight Skirt, a Cape und 
years, 5 sizes. Price, 7 yeara, 6 glean. Collar. 


Agee. 4 to 4 years, 5 


ANS mene AND TARDY Oy HAVING d. or 15 centa, Price, 7d. or 15 cents. sizes. Price, 7d. or 15 cents, 


se eUiD aoe ” 3983 


Little oe. be Boys’ Child’s Coat, with a 






3788 





3788 





stand Long Coat. es, 2 t0 Short Body. Ages, 1 to 
oe oeeaent | hes ieem i aroduied i a compoeation 8 years, 7 cree Price, ¢ yeara, 7 sizes. Price, 
ufacture to Se eee in high Gandard-— The Best.” | 10d. or 20 cents. Wd. or 15 cents. 


2764 


Child's Coat. (The Cape 
and Collar to be iais 
with ae or Round Cor- 
nett.) Age to 6 years, 
7 sizes. d, or\15 cts, 




















3182 3182 


Girls’ Reefer Jacket. 
Ages, 5 to 12 years, § 
sizes. Price, ¢ 
cents. 





4183 4183 
Girls’ Box Coat or Jack- 


sauce Pe Boe 


cents. 


Litde Girlz’ 
<m Double- 
wm Breaeted 


YF Ages, 2tod 
S Sy years, 8 


LitdeGir's’ 
or Boye’ 
Jacket. 
ages, leto7 
yeare, 8 
sizes. Frice, 
7d. or 15 cta, 


b © 
Bw A 
eer T= 

& 


@® 
S 
"| 
9. 
Ratt OH 


" Blon 


i 
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Little Girls’ Boys’ 
Double- Breasted Box- 
Reefer, Ages, 2 to8 years, 
7 sizes. Price, 7d. or 15 
cents, 






"4170 


Little Gitris’ or Boys’ 
Long Coat, Ages, 2 to8 
yearx,7 sizes, Price, 10d. 
or 20 cents. 


3107 3107 
Child's Long Cost, 


Ages, 1 to 
sizes. Price. 7 Ne 
cents. 
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One Pound of 


earline 


is better than 





3610 3826 3826 

Child*s Box-Coat, with Child’s Double-Breast- 
Remevable Shield. Ayes. ed Long Box-Coat. 
2 to & years, 7 sizes. Price, Ages, 2109 yrs. 8 sizes. 
10d. or 20 cents. Price, 10d, or 20 cents. 









Four Pounds of Soap 
ere cet euias -Quantity » Quickness 
ay D> | 7 the creek it does. 


Child's Long Coat, with Little Girls’ sae because of the 
years 6 cizes. Price, 7d. Ages,2 to9years, 8 sizes, uality 
No rubbiné -Harmless - Millions use it 











3123 8138 3489 
Child’s Double-Breasied Child’s Long Coat, 


Long Box-Coat. Ages, 2 with Sailor Coller. Ages, 
to 8 yeara, 7 sizcs. Price, 2 10 8 years, 7 sizes. 
<d. or 15 cents, Price, 10d. or 20 cents, 


Face Powder 


YOU USE IT. 


Are you sure you have the best? 


.-POzzoni.. 


MUST BE ON THE BOX, 
POZZONI 


guarantees every package. For 40 
) years maker of the leading complexion an = se 
powder in America, , 


_ POZZONI’S MEDICATED COMPLEXION POWDER 


is packed in a wooden box, which pre- 





3546 3546 


3239 3939 


Child's Long Coat, with Child’s Long Coat, with 
Sbort Body and Circular Cape. Ages, 1 to7 years, 
Skirt. Ages, 44 to7 years, 7 sizes. Price, 7d. or 15 
Baizes, eripend oF 15 cts. cents. 









serves the perfume and medicinal 





WS iS 
3918 3918 
Lite Girls’ or Boys’ 
Long Coat, with Fancy 


Cape-Collara, one of whi ‘ih Child’s Coat. with Cir- | 
may be Omitied. Ages, cularSkirt. Ayes, 16 to 


qualities. If your druggist don’t 
keep it, 50c, brings the genuine from 
The J. A. Pozzoni Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





3 7 yeure, Ssizes. Price, 6 years, 7 sizis. 'Frice, 
7d, or 15 cents, 7d, or 15 cents. 





4008 4008 3931 3931 

Little Boys’ or Girls’ Little Boys’ Long Coat, 
Long Box-Coat. A 2 with Stole Sailor-Collar, 
to 5 years, 4 sizes, Prive, Ages, 2to 5 years, 4 sizes. 
10d. or 20 cents. Price, 10d, or 20 cents. 





WE GIVE THE LADIES AND 
BOYS AND GIRLS A CHANCE 


to earn any article wished. We 
want to introduce Baker’s Teas, Coffee, Soap, Starch, etc. Just sella 
small order among your friendstoearn a Bicycle, Sewing Machine, 
jook Case, Gold Watch, Camera, or any thing else. . Write for 
catalogue of hundreds of premiums. We pay all freight or express. 


_Credit given. W. G. BAKER, Dept. P, dept. F, Springfield, Mass. 


| 0 | = > The Handy Fruit and \ bY exetable 
amity Dishes, It’s a wonder. Illus- HOM ‘AT 
ated catalog free Acents Wanted, baits ag ay ) C 2) Ss 


HANDY THINGS CO., Dept. 1 , Chicago, Ill. 








Little Boys’ or 
Girls’ Long 
Coat. Ages, 2 
to & years, 4 
sizes. Price. 10d. 
or 20 cents. 
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Grace—Elegance—Comfort 


With present modes, some support and 
modelling is essential to most figures. 


THE SAHLIN PERFECT FORM AND 
CORSET COMBINED 


Geteem Leaves the body 
se atease, Nocorset 
.. fis necessary as it 
jy is a corset and 
form combined. 
Requires 
no Canvas 
or other 
unpliable 
inter lin- 
ing. 
ore 
an 
bands 
at back 
and waist 
are & 
sufficient 
support, 
while 
the solid x 
front = 
gives and February 20th, 1900. 
GRACEFUL AND NATURAL CURVES. 
PHYSICIANS APPROVE this new device, which 
retains all the good and avoids the evil of the ordinary 
corset. There can be no compression or dispfacement 
of heart, lungs or stomach. 
shape, asin most substitutes for corsets. Light and easy. 
Price, best grade, full length, $1.50; medium, $1.0. 


Sahlin Perfect Form consists of front, com- 


fing to waist only ad- 
justed by bands, and 
under-arm straps. A necessity for style and good form, 
with elther shirt-waists or tight-fitting bodices. Price 
$0 cts. Both garments made fn fancy corset drill, also 
of netting; white or drab; stays of bone 
Ask your dealer; {f he cannot supply you, order direct, 
and add 18c. for postage. Give length of walst under 
arm, bust and waist measure. Write for Free cataiogue. 


SAHLIN CORSET CO., 153 Market St., Chicago. 


THE IDEAL GARMENT 


for Neglige, Tennis, Golf, Bathing, and 
all Athletics, Vocalists, Nursing and Ex- 
i pectant Mothers, Corpulent Figures, is the 


GRECIAN. 
&) BUST 
a. GIRDLE 


Supports most perfectly, allows absolute freedom in 
movement without marring the classic lines of the 
figure. Retains skirts and hose supporters. Comfort, 
Grace, Health. Made in White, Drab and Black Sateen, 
in sizes 30 to 50 inches bust measure. Price, $1.50, prepaid. 


CLASSIC MANUFACTURING CO., 
1020-B Medinah Temple, Chicego, Ill. 
























Pe Oe 


{ 


ALAAA 


NO MORE DARNING. 


Racine Feet 


A New Pair Hose for 10c. 


Cot off ragred feet, attach 
“Racine Feet’ to legs of bo- 
stery by our new Stockinetic 
Btlteh, and you have a pair of 
hoee as das new, Cost only 
10 cents and a few moments 
dime. 

Racino Feet come in cotton, 
sizes Stoll, black or white. 
Price 10 cents apes six pairs 
60 cents, prepaid. 

Booklet, “The Stockinette 
Stitch,’” tells everything. : 

Sent free. Agents wanted, 


Blake & Co., Dept. C, Racine, Wis. 








4 
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WHY NOT HAVE THE WALL PAPER 
Look Clean and Pretty This Winter. 


Any one can remove all the Dirt and Smoke from the 
Wall Paper with our FALCON CLEANER. 
Ready Fer Use, 50 Cents. Dry, 35 Cents, 
Express Paid in the United States, 

One Trial Secures Your Business. 
FALCON PAINT CO., - York, Penna. 


FLORENCE KNIT BABY BAND 





No Pina, Straps or Buttona, Positively will ngt wrinkle 


or rol. Prevents Colic and all bowel troubles. Send 25e 
for samples. Give measurement of abdgmen. 


MRS. E. A. HASLET, Atchison, Kansas. 


Nothing is lost im style or 





THE DELINEATOR. 


Answers to Correspondents 


DRESS. 


A. L.:—Your outfit may include a foulard, a | 
pretty crépon, one or two fancy silk waists and 
a few cotton shirt-waists for wear witlf an 
extra black skirt; a light-weight tailor-made 
suit may also be udded. Select the patterns 
from the current number of THe DELINEATOR. | 


Jane. S. C.:—The hat you descrilo wiil be 
very stylish. 

ELLEN Ryan:—Light organdies are suitable 
for church wear in small towns. 


West MANSFIELD:—You neglected to sign 
your name, so we could not answer your letter 
vy mail. The outside skirt of pattern No, 
3850 is unlined. It is unnecessary to use 
erinoline for the hem. Stitch the plaits as 
illustrated in the engraving. Regarding pat- 
tern No. 3997, the whole skirt is lined through- 
ott and made differently from No, 3850, which 
has a separate foundation skirt. Do not use a 
color for the ruffles. Blazk is much more 
elegant. Read the article entitled ‘The Dress- 
maker” in THE DELINEATOR for April and 
May. 


Miss W. M. aXD CINCINNATI Miss:—You 
ean purchase household side-plaiting machines 
from the Hall-Borchert Co., 78 Franklin Street, 
New York City. 

TUCKER :—For a tucked back forming Vs the 
material may be cut straight and the tucks laid 
vias, or the material tucked on the straight, 
and afterward cut bias. For wash waists the 
former is preferable. 


Marir A. W.:—For deep mourning all black 
ig alone permissible. For lighter mourning you 
may wear a black skirt and a white shirt- 
waist. 


PABBA LPLPPPLLPOPPPBPLOPPPOPPLIOfFOWOI OOOO i VV I VY 


Mrs. W. E. T.:—Black point d’esprit, mousse- & PS 


line de soie, lace or chiffon made over black 
taffeta or satin may be selected for your dress; _ 
use pattern No. 4018, price 25 cents. The | 
yoke collar may be of spangled net, with folds | 


of blue or orange panne and passementerie for | 


garniture. 


Dora BELL:—A tailor-made coat and skirt 
suit of Bannockburn tweed will probably be thie 
inost serviceable for you. 
and finish it with rows of stitching. 


Mrs. H.:—You may wear a leather belt or 
a pulley belt of satin. A white chiffon scarf, 
as you suggest, will be a suitable neck accessory, 
Send us a_ self-addressed stamped envelope 
and we will tell you where to order. | 


H. C. 8.:—A girl of fifteen years wears her | 
dresses to the instep, and a fourteen-year-old | 


girl may wear them to her shoe tops. The | 


latter should wear black stockings. 


N. H.:—The fringe is suitable for trimming 
the black dress. 


R. A. O.:—To clean a straw hat, wet it with 
a sponge and brush with a hard nail-brush and 


about half an ounce of salts of lemon until the | 


hat is cleaned;" then hang by a fire to dry. 


A. G.:—The accordion-plaited skirts of sev- 
eral seasons back are not stylish now, but 
accordion-plaited flounces arranged on founda- 
tion-skirts are in vogue. 


Marion:—See the special article on dress 
goods and trimmings in the current number of 
THE DELINEATOR. You will find two valuable 
and tested recipes for Boston baked beans 
contained in ‘Butterick’s Correct Cookery,” 
published by us at 25 cents. We do not approve 
of the use of milk for the complexion. 


B. IS. Grapuate axp HetTa:—aA girl of 
seventeen years wears her dresses full length. 
Your other questions were received too late to 
be answered in the preceding number. 


Have it tailor-made | 


wh | 4 tis (gia 
@ 





t 
“American Made for American Maids.” ‘ 


FB CHICAGO WAISTS, 
: 


Have become 80 popu- All Skapes 
lar that they are now 1 
made in various shapes $ 00 
¢ to fit every woman. 


) Ladies’ Model 
long waist 
Cutaway 


low bust 
and hipless 


Small 
Shape 

















* 


slender 
form 


Nursing 
cutaway 
hips. 


Try Them 


{ 
i 
Made of fine Popular 
satteen J fast ‘ | 
black, drab = t Corset- { 
or white, * Waists 
clasp or but- ia ee ee. ) | 
ton front. an) 7 ~ ¥ in the 
Sizes 18 to Pe iat Ye - } 
3, waist She. fo : ic World ‘ | 
measure ; ens ee 
31 to 353, % ote ee aS ; ' 
’5c extra. —— 4 
Ask your dealer for the G-D Chicago W alst. ) | 
if he hasn’t it, send a money-order or stamps, 
mentioning color, shape and size desired, and 


we will send you one, prepaid. 


a 


GAGE-DOWNS CO., 268 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO, ELL. ; 


~ 


a~ 








Perfection 
Dress Form 


Adjustable to fifty. different 

Suitable for private 
families, and used by 
all «* up - to - date” 


dressmakers. 


shapes. 





Catalogue on Appiication 


HALL-BORCHERT 
DRESS FORM C0. - 


78 Franklin Street, 
125 W. 32nd Street, 
NEW YORK. 


thers 


a. Ae SY Sas docs not keep 
PitiiW\ A co My? 


W aist 


and the @ - 
of children 
buy waists 
and we will 
you free one of 
our best grade 
“MM” waists ifyou 
enclose fc postage 
Give age of chix 
Savechildrent | 
health and & 












YRS 
SEES. 
id es 









14 The tapes are sewed firmly | ures by susp 
|| onthe knitted fabric and carry ing clothes from 
i the weight from the shoulders, the shoulder a 4 
Extra wide and extra strong = on and ae ; 
trpes to pin hose supporters on oes tus! : 
7 I we er loses its shape 


Winweapoils, Mem 


a new miven- 


eS 
MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS, 
tion to kee 


FOUND fics tole 


lfrom wearing or chafing on 
the shoe. The pants do not 
wear out. All endorse them, 
Will be universally used, 


10c. a pair, prepaid. 
AGENTS SELL HOSTS 
OF THEM, 
| 
PORTER 
/HU MANE 


BRIDLE CO., 


$02 Sudbafy Bldg, 
BOS TN, SLRS. 





« A good, easy, nice fitting 


‘CORSET 


That Cannot Break 
}-: at the Waist Line. 


Zu. 
wlfs 

‘J oc ael 
2 ° 















“eae PES, 
. ae Je oo 
CRESCO (<0 
“ toe d 
(ake no Substitute. (ol Ses 
i re 
liscoanected In Front, i \ 4 * some of 
rith Elastic Gores 1G as 
f Sides. ates e* 
Vhere the Cresco is not kept by dealers 
it will be sent, postpaid, for............ $1.00 


Drab or White, Long 
Short or Medium Length. 


THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., ?4CKSON. 


LADY AGENTS 


cannot find a greater combi- 
nation in money-making arti- 
cles to canvass with and 
cannot make money 
faster than by sellin 
the Reliance Fast Blac 
Sateen, Silk, Linen and 
Novelty Petticoats; al- 
an _B. so Dress g% 
| —[S== Skirts, § 
ogether with Corset-Waists, Cor- § 
vets, Safety Belts, Shoulder Braces. 
Se pPOrters; etc. Try them and you 
will be convinced. AGENTS 
wanted ever where —territory 
given. Price Listsand Retail Guide 
sent Free. Zhis cut represents the 
imperial—a great favorite. 


RELIANCE CORSET CO., 
Wention THE DELINEATOR. JACKSON, MICHL 


——_ ____ 


A For LADIES and CHILDREN. 
TRIED AND NOT FOUND WANTING. 
The ideal stocking for Summer or Winter. 
Hyglenic. Satisfactory and eeonomical. Two 

parts. Buttons to waist. No rs 
Try them the next you buy and be pleased. 


Sent on approval where not kept by dealers. 
Write for Circulars. 


The Fay Stocking Co., 34 T St., Elyria, 0. 


McDOWELL 
m SYSTEM, 
Faigntep , § 



























Simple,rapid and accu- 
rate. taevery form, 
follows every fashion, 
cuts stylish, Brecetul, 
and perfcct- fitting gar- 
ments. All first-class 
Dressmakers are ad- 
2 opting this wonderful 
4 invention. FREE at 
our own home for 
0 days. Write 


The McDowell Co. 


; DEPT. A, 
» G8 Weet 14 St., New York. 


MULTIPLIES 


a» Dubuque, lowa.— The *MOseELy” 

ae > bath outfit purchased eight years 
, - ago has proved satisfactory in 
every respect. Have used itcon 
stantly without expending acent 
for repairs. I congratulate you 
upon your excellent worknian 
ship—made to wear—4J. C. Garland, 
Gen. Agt. Necthwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co 
of Milwaukee. 
Foliing & Stationary Rath Tubs, 
Improved Water Heaters, Closets, 
etc., & Specialty. 


Mosely Folding Bath Tub Co, 
















1, Gasoline or OLL 










THE DELINEATOR. 


Answers to Correspondents 





DRESS.—(Continwed.) 


Mrs. M. E. P.:—Try rubbing the silk gently 
with emery paper to raise the nap, going over 
the place with a warmed silk handkerchief. 


Miss C. H.:—See the directions 
ing black laces in the housekeeper’s depart- 
ment on page 887 of the June DeLinearor. 


M. E. B.:—A black, dark-blue or tan coat of 
broadcloth or English-Oxford would be stylish 
for you. Cut by pattern No. 4057, price 20 
cents, illustrated in THE DELINeZA TOR for June. 
A waist of crépe de Chine trimmed with satin 
or panne velvet and chiffon and shaped by pat- 


July number, would prove very becoming. 


some Woman’s Exchange. If you will send us 
i self-addressed stamped envelope, repeating 
your question, we will send you a list. 


MavuD AND OTHERS:—Read the directions for 
shrinking and sponging materials in the article 
entitled, “The lnessmaker” in THs DeLiInea— 
TOR for January, 1900. 


PANHANDLE:—The best advice we can give 
you is to take your dress to a first-class 
scourer. Follow the directions for cleaning 
furs given in “The Home: Its Selection. 
Minagement and Preservation,” 
us at 25 cents. 


Mrs. Euva S. S.:—A gray taffeta silk waist | 


showing black dots will be stylisi for wear with 
your tailor-made suit. Use pattern No. 4159, 


price 20 cents, illustrated in Tus DeLINEATOR | 


for July. You did not enclose a stamp for a 
reply by mail. 


EVELYN:—No. A girl of sixteen years will | 
wear her dreascs t) the top of the boots unless | 
unusually tall, when ankle length would be cor- | 
The hair may be braided almost to the | 


rect. 
end and curled, or else braided and turned 
under at the neck and tied with ribbon. 


Frances K:— Make your Eton jacket by 
pattern No. 4234, which is shown in THE 
DELINEATOR for Augustand costs 20 cents. Face 
the revers and collar with plain or corded silk, 
or with the material. Pattern No. 4218 in the 
same number and costing 15 cents, is a suitable 
one for your little girl’s dress. Trim as shown 
in the illustration. 

THELMA:—Select a white-all-over lace waist 
or & waist composed of ribbon and insertion for 
wear with your black taffeta skirt. Use pattern 
No. 4253, price 20 cents, which is illustrated in 
THe DELINEATOR for August. 

Miss A. CLuB:—You ean be married in a 
travelling gown of tan or gray cloth. A dark- 
blue and white foulard simply made he 


worn for travelling if a silk dress is preferreu. » 


ENborRA :—A desirable skirt for a stout figure | 


is made from the tive-gored skirt pattern No 
4216, price 25 cents, in THE DeLincaror for 
August. Fit in the seams each side of the front 
gore and hold the skirt a trifle “easy” when sew- 
ing on the belt—but not enough to form gathers. 
Always cut haircloth in lengthwise strips. Read 
the article on skirts under the title of “The 
Dressmaker” in the April and May issues. Many 
prefer the waist-lining cut crosswise, as they 
think this prevents stretching. If the sleeve does 
not fit perfectly when put in the basque at the 


B. S:—Submit your embroidery or laces to | 


for clean- | 


tern No, 4158, price 20 cents, illustrated in the 





published by | 














line of double perforations, either raise or lower | 


it, as is found necessary. 


ORIOLE:—To remove the stuins from black | 


silks or woolen fabrics, let the same become 
perfectly dry before attempting to brush. Then 
rub the spots with a flannel that has been 
dipped in gin or hot coffee, to which a little 


© 358 ‘E’ Dearborn St.Chicage | AMMonia has been added. 
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““Accuse not Nature, she hath dor 
but thine.” MiutToN—Paradise Lost. 


THOMSON’S 


‘Glove-Fitting” 


CORSETS 


Are definitely superior {n shape, 
wearing qualities and comfort. 
The seams run around the body. 
This is true of no other corset. 
They hold thetr shape perma- 
nently and give perfect fit. 





ve her part; Do thou 










Turn them over and see 
how they’re made. 






~~ 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE giving handsome 
illustrations from living models of our many styles to suit 
all ages and figures. Paris Shape our specialty. Eve 
dealer of standing in America carries them in stock. If 
your merchant should not have them, send us his name, 
and we will see that you are supplied. 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO., 345 Broadway, N. Y. 


———— 











Made from the fresh green leaves of the 
Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree. 


A SKIN CLEANSER. 
A SKIN TONIC. 

A SKIN BEAUTIFIER. 
A SKIN HEALER. 


Free from rancid oils, diseased fats, dan- 
gerous alkali and drying perfumes. 


The Only Soap Suitable for 
the Skin. 


All druggists, or sent by mail. Price 25c. 
Sample cake 5c. Send toc. for ‘‘Booth’s 
Bubble (beautifully illustrated). 


The R. T. BOOTH CO., Ithaca, N. Y. 


is the 


H E O M O only perfect 
S SHIELD 


Odorless. 

Impervious. 

No Chemicals. 

No Rubber. 

Every Pair Warranted. 


Recommended for their 
hygienic qualities by the 
Journals of Health. 


Can be washed, Directions with 
each pair of shields. 


Blowers ” 











y A If your dealer does not keep them, 
Wt /N\ send 25c. for sample pair to 

N\A VS OMO MFG. CO, 
Al Wa WAZ \S Middletown, Conn. 











ro a) ean D) 


{meee 
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Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 





THE DELINEATOR. 


HERE is a dainty array of the 
NEW FRENCH and RUSSIAN 
EFFECTS for 


Little Girls and Boys, 





which mothers will be glad to Y_ 
inspect. The Patterns for them |@© © 
are obtainable from ; 





8 > s 3991 
or any of its Agencies. to 12 years, 8 sizes. Price, Ages, 8 to 8 yeare, 6 6a8 
10d. or 20 certs. Price, 10d. or 20 centz. 





UNDERWEAR 


N. B. — Root’s UNDERWEAR 
is the perfection of undercloth- 
ing for health, comfort and wear. 
It is made of the world’s best 
materials and by the best Ameri- 
can skill. 

The Children’s Garments are 
made for all sizes from babies up. 

Sold by principal dealers 
in New York and other large 
cities. If not by yours, write 
for information to 

No. 1 Greene St. 
New York. 





SB 
3790 


Little Girls’ Dress. Ages, Little Girls’ French Dress. 
Little Girls’ French Dress. Ages,8to 9  2to8 years, 7 sizcs. Price, Ages, 3 to 9 years, 7 1a 
years, 7sizes. Pricc, 10d. or 20 cents. 7d. or 15 cents. Price, 10d. or 20 cenis. 


. > 


a 


Fe) : 
bs -— + § ve 
, dae nat an Whee: Bed! 
mT Ve Teoh © Ee | AS 


a 5 










3993 


Little Girls’ Tucked French Dress. Little Girls’ French Dress. Little Girls’ French Drew 
Ages, 8 to 9 years, 7 sizes. Price, 10d. Agee, 2 to 7 years, 6 elzes. Ages, 3 to 8 years 6 alees 
or 20 cents. Price, 7d. or 15 cents. Price, 7d. or 15 cents. 









On Jellies 


preserves and pickles, spread 
a thin coating of refined 









WAX Deere ee ees 
Little Girls’ Russian 
: Dress, Pouched in Front, Little Boys’ or Girls’ Little Boys’ Russian Little Boye’ Russ 


Will keep them absolutely moisture and Ages, 2 to 9 years, 8 Russian Drees. Ages, 2 Blouse Costume. Ages, Dress. Ages, 2 to 5 yeu 
sdo eb of ca nayeabou? th ‘Noose Fall sizes. Price, 7d. or 15 toByears, 4 sizes. ce, 2 to 5 years, 4 sizes. 4etzes. Price, 10d. ct 
a dox.en other ways »0 eno e ’ 
directions in each pound package. cents, 7d, or 15 cente. Price, 1s. or 25 cents. cents. 

Sold everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 









4036 4036 


Little Boys’ Russian Dress, 


Ages, 2 to 5 yeara, 4 sizes, 2to5 years, 4 sizes. Price,‘d. OS yeare,4 sizes. Price, 10d. or 20 ces! 


~ 


Price, 7d. or 15 cents. or 15 cenfa. 






mb, A DAINTY 
TOILET 
NECESSITY. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
IN F) PACKAGES ONLY, 
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CANNING VEGETABLES a. ae J SS ts ‘we 
7 413 4 
Cern, beans, tomatoes are ensily canned and keep like 4 134 381 381 3976 3976 
* 4 fs k e QP of ik f . ‘ 
Fa eect eae arene Pickles do not | Little Boys’ Roseian Sail- —_Lit'le Boye’ Russian Suit: Little Boys’ Ras. es 
shrink or mould, Endorsed by leading doctors and 12 State | OF Suit, having Knicker- consisting of Knickerbock- elan Suit. Ayes, 8 Little Boys’ Rot® 


Fairs. Send for 10c. worth to do several quarts of canning. bocker Trousers without a ers and a Long Blouse. to 8 years, 6 sizes. Blouse Suit. Ams ° 
Agents wanted. American Woman’a Canning Co., Fly. Ages, 2 to 5 years,4 Ages, 3 to 8 yeara, 6 sizes. Price, 10d. or 20 to 5 years, 3°" 
884 S. Mechanie Street, Jackson, Mich. sizes. ce, 10d. or 20 cts. — Price, 10d. or 20 cents. cefits, Price, 10d, of 20 6° 











| Little Boys’ Rassian Drees. with Diagonal Closing. Ages, Little Boys’ Ruesian Suit, Ages? | 





Hearing Restored 


by the use of 


‘Wilson’s Sem Ear Drums 


The only scientific sound conduc- 


tors. Invisible, comfortable, efficient. 
They fitin the ear. Doctors recom- 
mend them. Thousands testify to 
their efficiency. 


Information and Booklet Free. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
| 117 Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
FURNISH YOUR HOME 


WITHOUT COST TO YOU. 








‘You Can Earn This Elegant Couch in a Few 


Hours our new plan of selling to your friends our 
fine et Sar Flavoring Extracts, Perfumes, Com- 


So aye Trial Pree ete. No Money Required. 


teed. Write for particulars and cata. 
ee of ve ofthis and 0 ther home premiums including Ladies 
Desk, Rocker. board, Lamp. Extension Table, White 


Bea Meckintsel, atch, peatere, Se. Ladies, 
Boys and Gir's here isa big chance for you. Don’t delay, 


CROFTS & REED, 842-850 Austin Ave.,B-72 Chicago,IlI. 
| WAS 


DEAF 


And almost frantic with 


HEAD NOISES, 


| Itried every known treatment and device without 
help. Finally I cured myself by Galvanic Electricity. 
Af youare deaf, or growing deaf, or have head noises 
Waste time and money as I did. Write me an 

will Gladiy se send you full information free. Address 


Ww. 4, LARKIN BUILDING, COHOES, N. Y. 


DH! LADIES, wide’ rac 


relieves ironing day miseries; a woman's invention; no 

complete without it: DS. brings it postpaid ; 

Worth many times its cost. lhave something wonder. 

ful for the “little girls’; every, mother or sister 

, Hen send for it aad — ¢ them ha Write for par- 
DENB neem 1486, 


fp eosin New York HELPS YOU 


and get the best machine at lowest 
wholesale price, now is your chance. 
Buy direct from factory, one profit. 
All attachments free. 36 days’ free 
trial. WARRANTED 20 YEARS, 


#40.00 Arlington for........ #14.00 
50.00 Arlington for........ 17.00 
65.00 Kenwood for........ 21. 50 

Other Sweckbeas at #9, 10.50 & 12 

Iustrated ogue and testimonials 
ion CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 

ot BS, Chicago, "mM, 


see, bi in latest style, 















~ Ay t or roman . 100 for We 
All; WE aan, cily VITA TIONS. 
i we He for €8.50 up. Samples free. 
y oolverton & Co., Osage, Iowa. 





THE DELINEATOR. 


Answers to Correspondents 





THE HOUSEHOLD, 


SYDNEY H.:—See the recipes for strawberry 
and other ice creams given ia “ Butterick’s 
Correct Cookery,” published by us at 25 cents. 

O_p SusscrRiBER:—Dormer windows are of 
course, built in a bed room, and long curtains 
would not be necessary; in fact, they would 
not be suitable in this instance. We would 
suggest full-length sash curtains hung from 
brass extensions rods, in folds. Get dotted 
Swiss curtains with ruffles, which material can 
be purchased in any upholstery department; or 
you might buy white mull with woven dots, 
about as large as a dime, in blue, old-rose or 
any other color matching tle prevailing one in 
your room. The curtains may be caught back 
with a cord and tussel or ribbons. 

DESIRE:—Salted almonds may remain on the 
table during the entire meal. They may be eaten 
between the courses or ufter dessert. Wear any 
street costume at breakfust when living at a 
hotel; a dressing-sack is not in good taste. 

JacK B.:—You can learn all about the 
mastiff’s traits, how to train, feed and care for 
him when ill, from the pamphlet issued by 
us, entille ‘Dogs, Cats and Other Pets,” price 
15 cents. 


K. L. 8.:—One of the strongest cements with 
which to mend cookery is composed of lime and 
white of egg. To a sufficient amount of the 
egg add a quantity of lime and mix thoroughly. 
Apply quickly to the edges and place them 
lirmly together. Only a small quantity should 
be mixed at a time, as it hardens quickly. 
Calcined plaster of Paris will answer the same 
purpose, 

JULIET:—Straw matting can be cleansed by 
washing with weak sait and water, or with 
water in which a small bag of bran has been 
boiled. 

EDDRIENNE: — To clean kid gloves in an 
economical manner, buy a small quantity of 
gusolene. Put the gloves in a small basin and 
with them enough gasolene to wash them with, 
wring out and rinse again in fresh gasolene; 
do this until perfectly clean, then wring out and 
allow them to dry in a strong current of air. 

Dixey:—To clean the ostrich feathers, cut 
some white curd soap in small pieces, pour 
boiling water on them and add a little pearl- 
lash. When the soap is quite dissolved and 
the mixture cool enough for the hand to bear, 
piunge the feathers into it and with the hand 
gently wash until the dirt appears, squeeze and 
then pass them through another fresh lather 
with a little blue in it; immerse again in a clear 
blue water to give them a good color. Shake 


gently before a fire or in the sun, when dry | 


curl gently with a dull fruit knife or feather 
curler. 


THE INVISIBLE 


Skirt and Shirt-Waist Supporter. 


No harness; no pins or teeth, to tear; 
Simplicity itself. Sample, 25 cents, 
A Klondike for Agenta. 
H. E. PATTERSON & CO., 
300 LAKESIDE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


Why sutfer with corns when a 
ied will fetch a free trial box | 
of A-CORN SALVE? 
Giant Chemical Co., M& J Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 
Lady Lady Agents sussgiesenserssecs wanted for our Paris Petticoats, 
Tailor-made suits and novelties 
for women. Outfit free. Exclu- 


sive territory. Canvassers make $10 to $50 a week. 
The Gillette Skirt | Co. oy 187 Homer . Ave,, ve., Cortland, N. Y. N.Y, 


WOMEN AGENTS WANTED 


To sell ro ep. stylish, quick-selling Skirts and Safety Belts 
and Hose ~orters, Cataloxzue and outfit free. 
COLUMBIA SKIRT CO., Dept. A, Park Row Bidg., New York. 
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AT JULY 25,1883. 


’ HOLDFAST” 


HAIRPINS 


STAY IN PLACE AND KEEP THE HAIR 
AS YOU DRESS IT. 

Lighter than bone. They do not slip, split or break. 
Made in white, black, brown and auburn. Size 2% inches, 
For braid and bonnet use 34g, 3% and 4}¢ inches. 

Sold by best dealers, Six of smallest or one of largest 
size by mail for 10e. in stamps if your dealer cannot 
supply you. 

CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO., 
Box 16, Bloomfield, N. J. 





MAKE YOUR OWN 
TOILET ARTICLES 


Send for FORMULA BOOK 


eompiled by an experienced Der- 
miatologist. Endersed by prom- 
inent physicians, Gives plain, 
easy DIRECTIONS for making 
Face Bleach, Creams, Lotions, Healing Salve, Ecze- 
ma Cure, Face Powder, Superfluous Hair Treatment, 


everything to preserve a good complexion or cure a has 
one. Ingredients are all harmless, and may be hag Ft 
any drug store. Excellent results guaran(w 


ANY WOMAN CAN MAKE OR 


SAVE HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS 


by the use of my book. Articles made from these 
formulas have been sold for years, and are among the finest 
and most expensive now on the market. 


Send $1.00 for Complete Book, or i Osts 


for sample pages, Address 


MRS. N.M. SHINNICK, Room 1, — 
327 % S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 





AGENTS MAKE $75 TO 
$200 A MONTH 


Selling the Rebinson Thermal 
Bath Cabinet. Only Cabinet Pat- 
ented, and Guaranteed The Best. One 
agent made $800 last month, others 
making #200. We want an agent in 
every town. Exclusive territory 
given. Liberal terms. Write quick, 
as territory is being taken ra ia 
Robinson Thermal Bath 
707 to 717 Jefferson St., TOLEDO, OMi0. 
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SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
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© To remove hair— use a dissolver, or better yet, 

¢ use arazor. Both have the same effect. 

¢ To kill hair growth—investigate our common- 
sense, home treatment, Kills by absorption. Cir- 

a cular in plain, sealed envelope, on application. 

$ THE NONOGRAM CO., 107 Pearl St., New York. 

¢ Post-Office Box 2487. 

2 


SCOOPS SOCSOHSCOOSSOSOSse 


MINERVA METAS 


DOLL HEADS 

Combine Durability of Metal with Beauty of Bisque 

and do not break _I'!'d Catalogue matted free by 
A. VISCHER & OO., Dep't -D. 

1l Warren Sr., New York. Ask your dealer. 
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DELICATE 
PR 
CLEANSED 


perfectly and harmlessly by 


Priscilla Compound. 


This velebrated preparation 
will not injure the finest 
fabric, and is the best thing 
in the world for cleansing 
art embroideries, laces, 
linens, silks and similar 
fabrics. 

Ask for it at the art 
stores and embroidery 

\ departments. If you 
9% 


do not find it, send 
us 2 cents for a 
half-pound box 
and catalogue of 
useful embroidery 
novelties 


Our booklet,’ ‘The 
Story of Priscilla,’ 
after Longfellow, 
sent free with each ‘order. 


PRISCILLA MFG. CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Manufacturers of Expansion Hoops, Universal Hoop 
Holders, Embroidery Sets and Novelties. 


Queen Kitchen Cabinet: 


$Q,CO° 


The labor-saving device 
that’s worth three closets, 
Saves steps, time and 
money. A convenient 
place forall baking 
utensils, cereal products, 
spices, table linens, etc. 
The Queen Cabinet is an 
ormm™.%et Jo any house, 
Made of ltiwood, an- ™& 
tique finish. Fitted with 
casters and easy to moye 
about. Four styles; 
prices $9 to #15. — 

The ideal wedding 
or birthday gift. 
Used and recom-* 
mended by Mrs.S. T, 
Rorer and other 
famous cooks, 

Money refunded 
if not satisfied, 

Descriptive cat- 
alogue “C™ of 
other useful 
household articles 
FREE, 


Write to-day. 
QUEEN CABINET C0., 188 mate metco. ne. 


THE “KING” FLY KILLER 


[Pat’d Jan. 9, 1900.] 


You can clean your house of flies and mosquitoes with a 
**King ” Fly Killer. It kills without crushing, conse- 
quently they can be killed on the tinest fabrics without soll! 
ing them. The screen wire being 
not see itand so are easily and quickly killed. 





You would | 


It is neatand dur 
5 x 18 inches. 


ing used it. 
able. Size, 






if your dealer does no* keep 
it send 16c., change or stampa, 
and we will mail you one 


“Priscilla Compound 


or mummified and it ceases to be painful. 


should be plentifully used, and carbolated talc 


| skin. 
almost invisible, they do | 
not be without one after hav«') 
| large 
more unsightly than the moles. 
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THE TOILET, ETC. 


Miss M. A. B:—Washing the hair in water 
to which a little borax has been added will keep 


it light and fluffy. 


C. A. J.:—To cure an ingrowing toe-nuil. 
apply to the tender part a small quantity of 
perelloride of iron; this is found in drug stores 
ina fluid form though sometimes in powder. 
There is immediately a moderate sensation of 
pain, constriction or burning. Ina few minutes 
the tender surface is felt to be dried up, tanned 
By 
permitting the hardened, wood-like flesh to 
remain two or three weeks it may be easily 
removed by soaking the foot in warm water. A 
new and healthy structure is formed firm and 
solid below. If thereafter the nails are not cut 
around the corners or side but always curved 
in across the front end, they will grow only 
forward and by wearing a well-fitting shoe all 
further trouble will be avoided. 


Mrs. B.—The hair tonic may be used once 
daily. It is not injurious. 

Bessit:—If the feet perspire, bathe them in 
sult and water every morning to harden them. 


and wear woolen stockings all the year round, 


using merino in Summer. Powdered starch 
will be found invaluable. Also try arnica in 
the rinsing water after bathing the feet. 


A SUBSCRIBER:—wNo dyes are permanent. If 
you begin their use, you must expect to become 
au slave to them. White eyebrows may be 
touched with ambré lavender, or if great can- 
tion is observed, chloride of gold may be applied. 
In using the latter remedy, the brows and 
lashes must be first well oiled and the oil then 
wiped off the hairs only; and these are then | 
delicately tonched with a fine sable pencil dipped | 
in the chloride. The utmost care must be taken | 
because the solution will stain the skin if the 
latter is touched, and this is the reason for oil- 
ing it—the oil preventing the absorption, by the 
skin, of the chloride. 

ROSALIE;—Almond meal as prepared by a 
good chemist is a pure flour of sweet almonds 
perfumed with violets. 

N. S.:—You can learn manicuring and facial 
massage at any of the Jarge establishments in 
your city. 

Direct MiLt:—The little red veins may be 
treated successfully by a surgeon. 


Miss Hick:—See the diet for the corpulent 
eontained in “ How Health Promotes Beauty,” 
published by us at 25 cents. It is impossible 
to answer your question in these columns. 


GLAPYS:—A moderate use of borax, lemon 
juice and pure olive oil soap is excelent for the 
Oatmeal is also excellent and is cleans- 
ing as well as soothing. 


Rotnu:—It ts advisable not to interfcre with 
moles, as sears will result, which are 


annoyance, however. consult a surgeon. 
‘neagement ring is worn on the third finger of 
the left hand. It is removed just before the 


BR. R. MONTGOMERY & (O., Decatur, Iinols. | marriage ceremony and the wedding ring is 





REPANS 


Wanted—" case of bad health that) R-I-P-A-N-S will 
not benetit. One gives relfef. No matter what's the 
matter, one will do you good, A cure mav result ff 
directions are followed, They banish paln, tnduce 
sleep. prolong life. All drug stores, ten for five cents. 
Get the genuine. Don't be fooled by substitutes. Ten 
samples and a thousand testimonials will be mailed to 
any address for five centa, forwarded to the Ripans 
Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 


| placed on the finger; the engagement ring 
ee worn afterward as a guard. 


ETHEL AND OTHERS:—Lemon juice is a sim- 
ple remedy frequendy snecessful in banishing 
Summer freckles. Sometimes the spots dis- 
appear with the coming of cold weather: * utif 
they do not, mix one part of Jamaica rum with 
two of lemon juice and dabble the liquid on the 
face every night. This is a good lotion even if 
one has no freckles, for the rum gives tone tothe 
skin, while the lemon juice tends to whiten it 


44444444 64444464664604) 


If they cause | 
The’ 


Za 


Mention this magazine and we 
vou free samples of woods fini 
JAP-A-LAC, the fashionable fins 


Floors and Interior Woe 


Home Refinement, Economy and 


TILE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO... 
Cleveland, Ohie. 


CHARLES AUSTIN 





tHHSHHPFFS SOPH THO SOPH GPG? 
; Thousands of Women * 


owe their clear, beaut! 
ful complexion to 
Lablache 
Face 
Powder. 
It makes the skin sof! 
xmooth, lovely. Cures 
and prevents sSunburr 


and all blemishes 


Flesh, White, Pink, 
se and Cream Tint« 


- 
SS Price, 50 cents per bex. 
Sars Of all Druggisis or by mal! 


BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 
125 Kingston &t., Boston, Masa. 
Roperts & Co.,5 Rue de la Paix, Parss, 76 New Bood 
and Krvesrorn & Co,, 4 Piccadilly, W., Louden 


$+ FF HFFF$HHF tH tte +s oossets 
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Sold by] 
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St., London, 














A Positive Relicf for 

PRICKLY HEAT, 

CHAFING, and 

SUNBURN. andall ) 

afflictions of the skis. | 

“4 little higher in price, perbay 
than worthicss substitutes, but «} 
reason for it."" emovesall odor ot pet 
syiration. Delightfulafter Shavise | 
Sold every vhere, or mailed on receipt of 5c Get Mennen’ | 
(theoriginal. ) Sample free. G Grerrarp Mexwxew Ca... Newark, N_J 











AUEY scien ieeata! MN ) 
Per Year and all 
Expenses Quarane- 
teed our General 
Ace nts who Travel 
ind appoint local agents on our pe pul ~OoOks 


now. Ladies or Seert hes me a A 
healthful, patent and profitable business for Ihr 
makers, Milliners, Teachers or others desiring a change 
If interested, send stamp for Application Blank 
receive full information. If you cannot travel, ¥ 
for terms to local agents and get paying work ford 
Seasons and spare time. It pays to sell our } 
CL.W.STANTON CO., 826 Dearborn St.. Chicago, IL. 


need a few more 














New Hat Sc 


Hart Buxacn cleans straw 
hats in 5 minutes, Makes 
an old hat leok a= good as 
new without injuring the 

straw. Tho original 


Hat Bleach — refuse 
substitutes Largw 
packace (cleaneS bats}. 


25e. postpaid. Trial 
packace (1 hat), 0c, 
UAT BLEACH ©€O, 
21 KE. Chureh Street, 
Xenia, Oblo. 
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THE TOILET, Etc.— Continued. 


HE plague of lamps 





ETHEL R.:—We know no remedy that will 


FAMOUS effectually prevent the growth of hair. For the or * pearl glass.” 


removal of superflous hair consult a specialist 


BELLE:—If the nose is oily or shiny, bathe it 
rightly with borax water or wash it with corn- 
|meul instead of soap. After a few minutes 
rice powder or powdered starch should be 


HEALTH appniod, are etched in the glass 


Epa:—Sears cannot be removed but may be 


bh eh Ata lessened in effect. A good surgeon will be| ‘‘MACBETH PEARL GLASS 


| able to render them much less conspicuous. 


beaded or ‘pearled” 
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the breaking of chim- 
neys; but that can be avoided, 


| Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 


who gives electric treatment. The funnel-shaped tops are 
———s 


trade-mark. Cylinder tops 


i} 7 e a ‘2, . . . } - 

site laa When a wound is received, if it is likely to be- | another trade-mark. 

* & come a sear, it should at once be treated by a | : 

SEND ee skilled surgeon, who will see that the raw and Our “ Index oe all sea and ard 
i - 3 . | ¢ r r 

FOR MFG. CO. | bleeding edges are cleansed from all particles| @7°¢” Chimneys, With’ it you can always OC 

‘ eX “4 1 ; the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
a5) SS Mee ae of dirt and dust, and then accurately drawn | we mailit FREE to? any one who writes for it. 
Lae Lhe together and either sewed or held together by 
— | adhesive plaster. Address Macsetu, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EPMO TICE. aes hss cocenceccccc) SUNG, 








A RCnES aR CED DDR AIG FEET CPS SEED EMCBE. PEED. 
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’The Golden Age is: 
ithe GOLD DUST Age’ 


RIG 


that emancipates women of all ages from the 
tyranny of hard housework. GOLD DUST is 
the greatest boon of the century to woman- 
kind, since it lightens her heaviest work. 
The largest package—the greatest economy. 
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LADY Ser tetas eee append an old-fashioned remedy ly HARTSHORNS siivenotsne " 


TO SELL PATENTED | Rowderee DOPEX cs essoaatancest2: a Cee NOTICE gt 
ne Be CORSRCS. |) coe oe ee ae eh LABEL 
Give beautiful figures. Straight front | Mix the ingredients well, put the mixture ina Yat 
effect. Sell on ‘sight. Age nts make | >lass bottle and. aft set - it stand fora few THE GENUINE 
from $15.00 to $25.00a week. Exclusive | 2448S bottle and. after letting it stand for a few haan 
territory. Write for booklet. days, ap Pry to the spots occasionally with a we - ' 
Bareley Corset Co., 84 Mulberry | * , ee . et! i 
Street, Newark, N. J. small camel's-hair brush. | 


THE DELINEATOR. 
JPERSCEECSES, PSSSSSSTYS 


THESE Columns will appeal to those 
who contemplate preparing a 


Layette for the Baby, - 


a pretty collection of Infants’ Styles 
being exhibited. 


The Patterns can be procured from 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd.), 
or any of their Agencies. 
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Infants’ Bhaw! Wood. One sise. 


Price, 7d. or 18 cents. 


Infants’ Empire Long Coat. 
One size. Price, 10d. or 20 cts, 2291 






the Keynote of the Present Pashions. 
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BRAIDED WIRE 
Bustles and Forms 


Conceal any defects, and add graceand 
style to the figure. A great improve- 
Braided Wire 


S664 
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Infants’ Circular Cape, with 
Hood. One size. Price, td 
or 1% cents. 





ment over “padding.” ; ‘ 

Hair Rolls can't injurethe hair. Match 2 18 8686 S686 

any color. SOLDIN ALLSTORES, Infants’ Cloak. One size. Price, Infante’ Circular Cape or Wrap. 
Always ask for ** Braiced Wire."" Ifyou don't One size, Price, 10d. or 20 cents. 


find them, we will send, id, on receipt of 
price. Write for our booklet. Hidden Helps." me 


The Weston & Wells Mfg. Co. 
1110 Noble Street, Philadelphia. 













consisting of two bottles—enough of 


“OUR FAVORITE” ensue: 






Infants’ Dress, having the Skir: Sewed 
to a Round Yoke and Shirred at the Infants’ Smocked or Shirred Infante’ Drese, 


with 

(Washable) Waist-Line in Front. One size. Price, Christening- Robe. One size. Straight Lower Edge. Obe 

. to gild a small frame. also a brush to apply it with, 7d. or 15 cents. Price, 10d. or 20 certs. size. Price, 7d. or 15 cen’ 
to any one mentioning this magazine and encloeing @ 


two-cent stamp for postage. 

As brilliant and ameoth aa pola test 
Ready fer use. A child ean apply ft. Showa 
no brushmarke, Can be washed without 
tarnishing. Gilda everything, such as chairs, 
frames, bric-a-brac, chandeliers, ets, etc. Alee 
made in Aluminum Silver. 

Sold by dealers generally, or we will send 2%-cent 
full-size box, or lange size (three times the quantity) 
8&0 cents, express prepaid. 


GERSTENDORFER BROS., 
43a Park Place, New York City. 
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from 3145 age } S 

Ostrich Feathers "= Ostrich Farm. 3145 785 4164 4164 7896 

meg omen vs ‘Feather when we send you prepaid Infants’ Drese, with Ber- Infants’ Drees, with 
ye ‘an equally good one 12 inches long, |tha Collar and a Straight Seamless Yoke and with Iufante’ Dress. One size, Infants’ Yok 

y aye Droad and glossy, for 95e. Sore | Lower Rdge for Hemstitch- Straight. Skirt for Hem- Price, 7d. or 15 cents. Dress. One 
: Be in curl eather but ove that will sy Jing, One size. Price, 7d. stitching. One elze. Price, size. Price, 100 
a UA bunch of three 7-inch tips for or 15 cent. 10d. or 20 cents. ar 20 cents. 


21.45. A handsome, glossy boa, 
45 inches long, for #@9.75. Sucha 
§ boa is retailed for $14.00. Money re- 
funded if not satisfied. Send 2-cent 
stamp for illustrated price list of 

























[4 boas, capes, fans, plumes and tips, <> 
eee direct from California farm. > § ; 
F ow ‘ ‘ y » : 
= OSTRICH FARM, ‘ish ae 
a ==) 8 South Pasadena, CALIFORNIA, S dob } . <¥ 
_—————— ee - 5 Fk} * & ¥ 
C A E B U G S . 3 3 ‘ . ‘ 
~ > KS SS SS > wz J 
CRESCENT POWDER will rid your home of carpet bugs, eRe 2 LS. k see te be [ham ey 
moths, cockroaches, and bedbugsin 48 hours. Will ¥ miure 8601 a S xs Aa A 
finest fabric. 40z. box 25c., 5 oz. box 50c., postpal CRES- a 
CENT CHEMICAL CO., 18 Jackson St., Battle Creek, Mich. §297 8 97 7030 7030 
- a ES Infants’ Biehop Drees, Infante’ Wrap 
a EE PALATE. with Straight Lower Edge Infants’ Wrapper. One Infants’ Wrapper. r. One aise. 
Lp, B tor Hematitching. One size. Price, 7d. or 15ccnts. One size. Price, 7d. or rice, 10d. or ® 
hj 0 f size. Price, 10d. or 20 cents. 15 cents. cents. 
ey 
Earn these Premiums. Choice 
of 50 absolutely free for a few Lvurs 
work. We send 20 packages Alpine | 748 748 Infante’ Fancy Bibs 4965 
Perfume to sell at 10c each. When ne size, Price, 8d or 965 
sold send money. premiums will be cents. a ave 4 





sent instantly. Premium list and 
instructions with goods. No money required. We 
trust you. Write at once to Dept. “C,’ 

J.C. Keyler Co., Cincinnati, O. Infants’ Bibe. Onc size. 
Price, 3d. or 5 cents. 


Infants’ Boot st: 
Slipper. One aiat. 
Price, S$. or 10 cents. 














8927 


Infants’ Wrapper. 
One size. Price, fd. or 
15 cents. 





Infante’ Sack. One 
size. Price, 5d. or 10 
cents. 





Infants’ Empire Sack. 
One size. ce, 5d. or 
10 centa. 





Infants’ Cambric Skirt. 
(To be made with a Band 
or with a Walst.) One 
size. Price. 7. or 15 
cents. 





3315 


3315 


Infants’ Slip. One 
size. Price, +d. or 15 
cente. 


*" Infante’ eupee 
Gi-wn. One size. 
, Fd. or 18 cents. 


ee 








3369. 


Infants’ Japanese Wrap- 


per, with Yoke. One size. 
itice, 7d. or 15 cents. 





Infants’ House - Sack. 
(To be made with Square 
or Rounding Lower nt 
Corners.) One size. Price, 
5d. or 10 cents. 


Ta ont 


RANG 


winetant’ Shirts. One gut Shoulder Beams. ri: RS 

ze. Price, 5d. or ne size. Price, 5d. or : a 

cents, 10 cents. : 3316 3316 
Infants’ Cambric Skirt 





Infants’ Flannel 
Skirt. One size. 
Price, 7d. or 15 cents, 






1592 


‘Infan‘s’ Dress or Slip, with 
Straight Lower Edge for 


Hemstitching. One size. 
Price, Td. or 15 cents. 


Infants’ Night-Gown, 
Buttoned Over at the 
Lower Edye. One size. 
Price, 7d. or 15 cents. 


Blanket and Band. One 
size. 
cents, 
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Infante’ Japanerc 


Infants’ Tufted Wrap- Sack, with Yoke. 
per or Bath-Robe. One Onesize. Price, 5d. 
size. Price, 7d. or15cents.- or 10 cents. 





Infante’ MHonse - Sack. 
(To be made with Square 
or Rounding Front Cor- 
ners.) One size. Price, 
5d. or 10 cents. 


aie 


7004 7004 


_Infants’ Sack. One 
size. 
cents. 


Price, 5d. or 10 | 








Infante’ Shirts, with- 





One size, Price, 7d. or 15 cts. 





Infante’ Peasant Dress or 
Slip. (In Dress Reform Style | 
and Sometimes Called the | 
Dorothy or Gertrude Dress.) 
One size, Price, 7d. or 15 
cents, 


Infants’ Pinning- 


Price, 7d. or 15 












PERG tee 
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ee Ri re S 
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He 
9624 962 
Infants’ Bishop Infants’ Slip, with 
Dress or Slip. One Body and Sleeves ino 
size. Price, 7d.or 15 One. One size. Price, 
cents, 7d. or 15 cents. 





897 897 


Infante’ Tucked Slip or 


Tofants’ Slip or Night- 
Gown. One size. Price 


Night-Gown. One siz>. 
7d, or 15 cents. 


ce, 7d. or 15 cents. 













EPOCHS OF EMBROIDERY. Century B.C, 


EGYPT. 20.h 





xo 


Embroidery Lessons with 
Colored Studies for 1901 


Embroiderers have been looking forward to this ap- 
pearance of our Annual Publication. They remember our 
last book, sent thein at less than its actual cost. This isa 
more valuable book. The price is the same—only 10 
cents. It contains over 100 pages and illustrations of new 
Doilies, Centerpieces, Tea Cloths, Sofa Pillows, etc., with 
full instructions, Its other special attractions are: 

16 New, Full-Page Colored Plates not 
to be found in any other Book. 

24 Handsome New Battenberg Designs. 

8 Embroldery Linens for Framing. 

Send to-day for an early copy and ask for our 1901 
Book. Mailed for 10 cents. Address 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 


5 Union Street, New London, Conn. 


Thymo § 


Paste or Powder. 
Kills the Little Germs 
That Cause Decay. 


Makes the teeth pearly white, 
is guaranteed harmless, pro 
tects the mouth and throat 
against germ infection, and 
saves dentist bills. No other 
dentifrice like it. Contains 
antiseptic properties not found 
inany other dentifrice, and is 
most highly recommended by 
dentists everywhere. 


To Protect Yourself 


Against 
Worthless 



















Send 25c. 
(silver or stamps) for a sample 
tube or bottle, and if after ten 
days’ trial you do not think 
it the best dentifrice you <s 
eyer used, tell us and we A ‘ 
will cheerfully return |i 








money. 
‘*Thymo Booklet’’ 
sent free. | SRC 
. oe wt se | 
The Thymo Chemical jfitimeut. 
and Manufacturing Co, (eam 


49 Clinton Building, 
Columbas, 0, 





be , 
SO-NO-MOR" 
Dress Shield Retainers 
make one pair of dress shields 
serviceable in several waists as 
required. So small as to cause no 
inconvenience (to the wearer). 
Attach or remove shields instant 
ly. Simple and Indestructible. 
Stronger than 
thread. Set of 
four mailed for 

5 eentsa, 
Agents wanted. 
Every woman 


needs them. Free 
circular. 
. L. BEESE, Davenport, Iowa, 





$5 Silk Elastic Abdominal Supporters 


Flavells Elastic Trusses, single, $3.00. 
All goods self-adjustable, and merit favor and rece 
Conn of the Physician. Pamphlet free. 
FLAVELLS, 1005 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 
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“wees 
MAKERS’ [TOOLS 


fhey are a varied list. They consist of patience with undecided 
patrons, good taste in adapting the means to an end, needles, 
shears, thread, and—last of all, but over all—a knowledge of 
prevailing styles as well as forthcoming styles. . . . . . . 


THE GRAND ALBUM OF METROPOLITAN FASHIONS is edited 
for dressmakers. ts whole purpose is to place before them 
sheets of styles classified ; one sheet is always devoted to styles 
thirty days ahead of their publication elsewhere. The Colored 
Plates in it serve for window advertisements, and the sheets of 
styles can be made the means of bringing a customer to quick 
decision. If you will state that you are a dressmaker in respond- 
ing to this advertisement, we will send you ome copy for 
15 Cents. The regular price is 25 cents a copy or $2.00 a year. 





Answers to Correspondents 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Princek:—The Shah of Persia’s strong-box 
consists of a small room 20 x 14 feet in size, is 
reached by a steep stair and is entered through 
a very small door. Upon rugs are placed 
jewels valued at $40.000.000. Chief among 
them is the Kaianian crown, shaped like a Hower 
pot and topped by an uncut ruby as large as 
alien's egg. The Shah owns the finest tur- 
quoise in the world: it is almost four inches 
long and is without a flaw. He also owns an 
emerald as large as a gocd-sized walnut. It is 
covered with names of kings who have pos- 
sessed it. He owns a pearl worth $300,000. 
If you will send us a self-addressed stampe:i 
envelope, repeating your question we will send 
you the list requested. 
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M. L. H.:—Letters intended for the corre 
spondence depurtment addressed to THE BCtt- 
TERICK PUBLISHING Co., LIMITED, 17 West 
13th Street, New York City, will find their 
way into the proper channel. 


ANITA:—Write to the college in question for 
any information you may desire. 


Miss IGNORANCE:—It would be in question- 
able taste to apologize for not giving a more 
elegant present. lf you sent the best your 
means would allow, that is quite sufficieut. 


Mrs. H. H.: — Address your questions to 
The Teachers’ College, Morningside Heights, 
New York City; Pratt Institute, Ryerson street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; also to schoois where the 
Domestic Sciences are taught. Send for a pro 
spectus. 


CoRALIE: — We know of no significance 
attached to the placing of postage stumps on 
letters. 


CONSTANT READER No. 2:—Opals were for- 
merly thought to have magical properties, and 
by the superstitious are regarded as unlucky. 
The lines vou refer to are xs follows: 

October's child is born for woe, 
And life's vicissitudes must know ; 


But a an opal on her breast, 
And Hope will lull those woes to rest. 


OLD SUBSCRIBER: — Albert Victor, Duke of 
Clarence, died in 1892. Christine Nilsson is 
living. 

A WoMAN OF Tuirty:—See the articie oa 
travelling in THE DELINEaATOR for Mav. 


MINNIE:—The duties of matrons in public 
institutions vary so much that we cannot give 
you a definite idea on the subject. You might 
apply personally to some of them for the infor 
mution desired. 


AN ANXIOUS SUBSCRIBER :—See the descrip 


















YEARS 
TRIAL 


Money back with interest if not satis- 
fied with your bargain. Write today for 


our latest cutulogue. It is free. 
Itshows you the latest and most 
up-to date Orguns and Pianos 


on the market, It tells you all 

25 00 uP about our patent combination ac- 

. tions and orchestral attachments 

which imitate a great variely of stringed instruments, 

Something new and novel that never fails to please. 

A discount of £10.00 on every Organ and §20.000n ever 

Piano if you get Our catalogue now. Wesclifor cash 

or on easy payments. Ao money in advance re- 

quired. From factory to home. No agents, 
No middlemen’s profits. Write today. 


BEETHOVEN PIANO & ORGAN C@. 
Box 801 Washington, N.J: 





ne EEE cs 
A | N "§ often results in Bleod Poison, 

n ngrown dal necessitating amputation. : positively removed by 
heals the flesh, softens and removes the in- asing Stillman’s Cream. 
grown nail without pain o1 — is quick | P 4 ge 
to act and absolutely harmless. In use for repared especially r 
ten years and never a case that one bottle failed to cure. 


Your rt sy back if it does not cure you. By mail, #1. 
GERMAN TOILET cO., 26 8. 8d St., Columbus, 0. 
instantly relieves 


aa | WOMEN MADE 2 
both. Proof monumental. It is 4 
agreeable to use, and is worth BEAUTIFUL 


its weight in gold to every suf- 

ferer. Send to A. P. BUSH & 

CO., 149 Pearl Street, Boston, | oy vESTRO. Develops the form, fills 
all hollow places, adds grace, curve and 
beauty to the neck ; suftens and clenrs 


Mass., fora FREF SAMPLE 
RK theskin. Beautiful women everywhere 
s 


I 
'S WO 
d AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY owe their superb figure and matchless 


this great enemy of beauty. Write for particulars. 
STLLLMAN FRECKLE CREAM CU., Dept. 0, AURORA, LLLS, 























Ga loveliness to VESTKO. Harmless, per- tion of Halloween celebrations contained in 
A at ats fe) manent, Never Fans, Every lady . 
3 should have this unrivalled teautifier. Tue DELINEATOR for October, 1899, and im 
Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated Watch, Adds charm and attraction to plainest 


“ Social Evening Entertainments,” published by 
us at ls, or 25 cents. 

ATHIEe Letic:—lf you send us a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope, repeating your ques 
tion, we will inform you where gymuasiup 
supplies may be obtained. 


OPHELIA :—You may frame the magazine 
pictures in a passe partout, which is a picture 
mounted with a glass in front and a heavy piece 
of cardboard at the back, the whole held together 
by means of an edge binding of linen or tough 
paper. Two rings are placed at the back. See 
suggestions for muking passe partouts piven 
elsewhere in this number of THE DELINEATUR 
The lines 

Truth, crushed to earth shall rise again ; 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 


But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And die among his worehippers, 


are from “The Buttle Field,” by Bryant. 
Mrs. E. T.:—The fifth anniversary of mar- 
riage is the wooden wedding. 


hain and Charm for selling 11-2 dozen womer. Full particulars, photos, tes- 
Packs an ot Bluine at 10 cents each, Send your timonials, etc., sealed, for two-cent J 
W tull address by return mail and we will forwara «tamp. Address, ong 
the Bluine post-paid, and a large Premium Lish aq;RUM MEDICINE CC. 
= No money required. | Dept. 0.8. 59 State Street Chicago. 
BLUINE CO. Bor 426 Concord Junction, Mass. 


Hair LikeThis 


nm on application, to any address, full information how 
WE WILL MAIL FREE to grow hair upon the baldest head, stop hair fall- 
ing, cure weak eyebrows and eyclashes, scanty parting, ‘scurf, dandruff, itching, scalp. 


and restore gray and faded hair to its natural color, after all other remedies have failed. 
Enclose 2-cent stamp for sealed package. Address, 


ARaeS Lorrimer & Co., 303 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 


A 


Pe ant don ea BICYCLE, LADIES’ JACKET, 


Shoes, Dress Skirt, Dinner Set, Couch, Watch, 
Camera, etc. by selling a few boxes of our high-grade Toilet Soap 
or Perfume to your friends and neighbors. It sells on SAMPLES 
ita merita. Ne money required In advanee. We 
have the best plan for Boys. Girls and Women. Our REE, 
remiuins are absolutely the best. Large illuatrated 
et of premiums mailed FREE. Write to-day for particulars. 
DAWSON SOAP CO., 56 Fifth Ave., Dept. 61, CHICAGO, 
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FOR OUR FOREIGN FRIENDS. FOREIGN POSTAGE 


On small orders of Butterick Patterns 
and on packages of Patterns 
for foreign countries : 


FOR the benefit of the large foreign population in America, and to meet the needs 
of European, Mexican and South American patrons, we issue Monthly a Fashion 
Publication in French, in Spanish and in German. 


Each of these contains much reading of the character that has made THe DE LIn- LIST No. 1.—With Orders for Patterns 
EFATOR famous. Each has its own corps of translators. The advantage and reliability | 6 be sent to Canada, Hawaiian Islands, 
of this plan have been at once recognized, so that we already send thousands of copies : Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, Island of 





monthly to foreign countries and to those speaking a foreign language in America. Guam, and points in China to which mails 
1 A ais pp Ns ee ad are transmissible through the U. S. Postal 
; nyone sending us five scriptions reign : : 
Specia Offer. puiblicaiiaa’ willbe fagistaced hur cue extra sabacrintion a at Shanghai, no Extra Remittance 
entirely free. For foreign countries, extra postage as indicated must be paid. or rostage 1s necessary. 


In the case of Patterns ordered to be sent 
from the United States to any foreign coun- 
Consiste de Cuarenta y Ocho pAginas de Graba- | try, not specified above, nor included in the 








El Espejo de la dos y eae ere ene List below, Foreign Postage is to be for- 
: ESTA dedicado especialmente 4 la Ilustracién y Descripcién warded with the Order at the following 
Tloda del Dia. de los Estilos m&s Nuevos para Sefioras, Seforitas y|Rates: ~  ©— os 
; x ae y poneenes anne artical avtre weles Dare Yee doe. . 
ornos, Con n de Sombreros, a Interior, 
Modas, suplementadas por muchos interceantes avticulos Postage on 25c. Patterns. 
han heck la Revista, y hay cad sobre eee Dene — Notables mejoras 80 For One, . . 15c.|For Three, . . 30¢. 
echo en 6 cada mes un Generoso Desplego de Ilustraciones mena 14 ae : 
tar Laminas de Color. eto. etc. Es indiscutiblemente, la 4s Barata Publicacion de Modaa de | Fr Two, . . 25¢. For Four, . . 35¢. 
eee are eae Postage on 15c. or 20c. Patterns. 
_ Precio de Suscripcién en los Estados Unidos y For One, . .. Wc.| For Three . 25¢ 
DRE IC 5 cg satan sneer arcane $1.00, oro. For Two, . . 20c.|ForFour,.. . 30¢. 
Precio de Suscripcién 4 Otros Paises franqueo 
extra Incluso,------.-.....-.+-----------220- 2 eee ee eee « $1.40, oro. Postage on 10c. Patterns. 
Precio por Entrega,.---------.------------------------------ 15 Cents., oro. . 
Precio de Suscripcién porte pago, remitida desde A rer ee ra hes Sea a 
nuestra oficina en Londres A cualquier parte ; ae oe te ee 
del-mundo,'s Shillings: Ingleses: 4 - LIST No.:2.—To any of the Countries 


OFERTA ESPECIAL.—A cualquier jporsona que nos envie cinco Suscripctones & EL ESPEJO in the List below, the Extra Postage re- 
DE LA MODA DEL DIA as e iones al detai, ano- 


acompafia rel Precio de dichas Suscri . : Lg 

taremos UNA SUSCRIPCION KXTRA GRATIS, A toda Suscripcion ordenada para todo Pais | quired is!) Ten Cents on One Pattern, and 

‘fuera de los Estados Unidos, ei Canada, Terranova y México deber& acompa $1.40, oro. | Twelve Cents on Two or More, up to Ten. 
J 


Bahamas; Barbadoes ; Colombia ; Costa 


CE ;Journal de Mode comprend plus de Soixante pages Rica; The Danish West Indies; Hon- 

Tliroir d a Ne ee Se Ae anes polos et une | duras (Bridsh); Jamaica, including the Turks 
Le es uverture Iliustrée. & pour but d'énoncer par ses | ; 

roir revure et dans ses articles les Derniéres Modes Dot DAIIee: and Caicos Islands ; Leeward Islands ¢ Antigua 

eunes Filles et Enfants, ainsi que les Nouveautés en Cha. | With Barbuda and Redonda, St. Kitts, Nevis with 

Todes du Jour. peaux, Tissus. Garnitures, qui tiennent une place A part Anguilla, Dominica,. Montserrat, and the Virgin 

ans les descriptions. Des Chroniques sur des sujets actuels [.Jands); Salvador:. British Guiana: 

. et des Conseils al des Ménagéres concourent a rendre ) ; 1 a ? 

ce Journal le plus attrayant et le meilleur marché des Pre-, Windward Islands (Grenada, St. Vincent, 











miéres Revues de la Mode du Monde Entier. the Grenadines and St. Lucia) ; Mexico; Newe 
Prix de P’Abonnement pour les Etats-Unis, le ad aang Teecan Chile Germany: 
Canada et le Mexique:......-..------------------ $1.00 par an. Guatemala ; Nicaragua ; New Zealand. 
Prix de l’Abonnement pour Jes Autres Pays, eee ay . 
port compris:.---------------------------e----2-+--- $1.50 see ae 
Prix du Numéros.......-.-------222-2seseeeeeeeeees 15 Cents. SPECIAL RATES FOR PACKAGES 
Prix de l’Abonnement, envoyé franco a toutes | . | ; 
les Parties du Monde de nes bureaux a On orders ‘for Packaces oF PaTTERNs 
Londres: 7s. 6d. Anglais. the following Discounts will be allowed ; 


«2 Toute personne nous envoyant cinq Abonnements pour LE MIROIR DES MODES DU JOUR but the entire amount must be ordered at 
accompagnés du montant des abonnements (au prix de détail), recevra en retour un abon-! onetime. -Jn ordering, specify the Patterns 


nemen tuit au méme journal. : 
ss by Numbers, and Sizes or Ages. 





DIESE Revue besteht aus achtundvierzig Seiten Abbildun- On receipt of $3, we will allow a selec- 
en und Lesestoff mit illustriertem Deckbiatt. Ausser | tion to the extent of $4 in Patterns. 

den Seiten enthalt das Buch prachtvoll kolorierte und nicht , “ ; : : ; 

kolorierte Modebilder, Hut-Tableaux und ein koloriertes Ta- | No Extra Remittance is required with this Package 

aS fiir See et uate t fer eenshne aeoeu wird | Order to be sent to Countries in List No. J. Foreign 

amen, die sich m unt-Stic 8c en, von : : ; 

ossem Interesse sein. Die Revue behandelt in Text und , teen anes Bac bape fo: Countner mentiones in 
{ld die neuesten Moden fiir Damen, kleine und grdssere ; List No. 2 will be 12 Cents; to all other countries, 

Madchen und Knaben, enthalt ausserdem jeden Monat Mode- | $1.20. . 

Plaudereien, Stoffe, Besitze, Htite und Wasche beriihrend, 

und anderen interessanten Unterhaltungastoff, und ist anerkannt als das billigste Moden: On receipt of $5, we will allow a selec- 


Butterick’s 
Moden-Revue. 






Journal ersten Ranges. | 7 tion to the extent of $7 in Patterns. 
Abonnementspreis fiir ein Jahr (Vereinigte Staaten Foreign Postage on this Package to Countries in the 
und Mexico),---------------- +--+ +--+ scene eens ee econ eee e eee eee $1.00 List No. 2 will be 24 Cents; to All other Countries 
Fir das weitere Ausland, (extra Porto mit einge- not specified above, $1.90. 
.. rechnet), --.-.----------------- teeta nec sence eter teers ee ees eee $1.40 


On receipt of $10, we will allow a selec- 
tion to the extent of $15 in Patterns. 


NDERE OFFERTE.—Jedem, der uns auf BUTTERICK’S MODEN-REVUE fiinf Abon ; aie 
Bei omeite mit dem Abonnementesprets en detail zuschickt, werden wir ein Abonnement gratis | Foreign Postage on this Package to Countries in List 
gusenden. Wenn diese Abonnements fiir das weitere Ausland, die Vereinigten Staaten, Ca- | No. 2 will be 36 Cents; to All other Countries not 
nada, Neu-Fundland und Mexico ausgenommen, bestimmt sind, ist fiir jedes Abonnement specitied above, $4.20. 


$1.40 berechnet. 


FHE. BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Limited, |_| THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd.), 


' 7 to17 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 7.to17 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 


- Einzeine Exemplare,....--------------------2+::-e00e oeecee eee ' 15 Cents 
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POINTS ABOUT BUTTERICK PATTERNS. 


Absolutely Reliable as ever, and with an excellence of Detail that has never been 
approached, the BUTTERICK PATTERNS of recent productions can be purchased 
at 5, 10, 15, 20, 25 and 30 Cents, according as the Styles range from Utter Sim- 


plicity to Extreme Elaborateness. 


Important Facts About “Seam 
Allowances ” and “Outlets.” 


Copyriant 1899, sy THE Burrericx Puatisnina Co. (Lrp.) 





All our Patterns have Seam 
Allowances, and some of them 
have Outlets as well. 

The Allowance 


generally 3g inch, though in some Patterns, 
such as Boys’ and Men’s Styles, Shirt- 
Waists, Underwear, Aprons, etc., the Seam 


Allowance is 14 ‘inch. 
Outlets By the word ‘‘Outlet” is meant 
e ‘extra material allowed addi- 
tional to the 3¢ inch or 14 inch Seam Al- 
lowance.” Outlets are allowed only on 
Edges where possibly additional or less 
material may be required in fitting. In 
other words, there is an extra Allowance in 
the Pattern at each Edge where an Outlet 
or Reduction may be necessary in the Gar- 
ment, and where it may be made without 
harm to the general shapeliness and fit. In 
Patterns for Body-garments ‘‘ Outlets” are 
usually along Shoulder Edges, Under-Arm 
Edges, Back Edges of Sleeve Portions, and 
the Edges of such other portions as might 
be affected by alterations in the Shoulder, 
Under-Arm or Sleeve Seams. In Patterns 
for Skirts, and for other Styles not Body- 
garments, Outlets are also allowed as may 
be advantageous. In each case where an 
Outlet is allowed, a Border Line of Large 
Perforations follows each Edge in the Pat- 
terns where the Basting should be made in 
the Garment. 

When a Garment, cut by a BUTTERICK 
PATTERN purchased according to our 
system of measurements sent on request, 
has the Basting Seams taken along the 
lines of perforations where Outlets are 
provided, and the other Seams taken at the 
proper distance from the edges (that is, 
3g inch or }4 inch, as may be specified in 
the label), such Garments will usually fit the 
wearer accurately, without alteration being 
required at any of the Seams. When, how- 
ever, alteration is found necessary, it should 
be made at the Seams where Outlets are 
allowed. 


Any person using our Patterns, 
who will bear in mind the above 
facts relative to them, will avoid 
errors caused by disregarding the 
instructions about Seams and Out- 
lets to be found in the Pattern 
Labels. 






HOW TO TAKE MEASURES FOR BUTTERICK PATTERNS. 


SCALE No. !1. Se ret 
Proportionate Bast and Waist Measares 
for Ladies. 


ee 2 | 42.......8 
Oe isenens 22 | 87......- 2 | 44....... 34 
88......- 23 | 88......- “8 | W....... 36 
34.......% | 40......- 30 | 48....... 88 
Boewcccine 5 


SCALE No. 2. 
Proportionate Waist and Hip Measures 
for Ladies. 


watsr. 





20...... 87 | 28......46K% | B4....-. 55 
a n m0 | 5B ehig 





For the Pattern of a Lady’s Basque or any Garment recuirlog a Bust Measure to be taken.— Measure 
around the body, OVER the dress, close under the arms; draw closely, but not too tight 


For the Pattern of a ’s Skirt or any Garment feguiving that a Waist or Hip Measure be takes.— 
When the lady is fairly proportionate the Waist Measure will suffice for a Skirt, Petticoat, etc.: 
take this OVER the dress. en she is aee about the hips in proportion to her waist, take tbe 
Hip Measure. Pass the Tape easily around the Hips, about five inches below the waist. 


For the Pattern of a *s Sleeve.—Measure around the upper arm, 1 inch below the lower part 
of the arm-hole, drawing the tape closely—NoT TOO TIGHT. The Pattern selected should have the 
same Arm Measure printed on it as the mneasure thus taken. 





SCALE No. 3. 


Proportionate Ages, aad Bast aad Waist Measures of 
Misses. Girls and Childrea. 


ae. Bust. WAIST, aGg. post. Warr. 

M_..... 19__......1 9...-..28 _..... 2814 

J...... 1934 eee 1 10......27 ..-...94 

Bar a | eae ag 
oes ce OR cacy aece wees 20 none. 25 

bee WB... w2e22-80 2.2.85 

6......2314...... Wee 31 ._....%4% 

Roicuss 2134......28 | 16.....- 92 111... 24 

8......¥5..... .- 28 Df cacee8Bs crosses 24 


In Ordering Patterns for a Miss or Little Girl it is 
; usual to order by the Age; but when she is extra 
large or small for her Age, of ordering 
by age order Waists, Costumes, Coats, etc., by Bust Measures; and Skirts, Petticoats, etc.. DT 
aist Measure or by Length of Skirt below the Belt; but give the Age aleo, taking the tat 
ures the same as for Ladies. 


For the Pattern of a Hat, Bonaet, Hood, etc.—¥or Children and Youths it is 
customary to order by the Age; but when the Head is extra large 
or small for the Age, instead of orderi by Age. order by Head 
Measure or Hat Size. For Adults, order by Head Measure or 
Hat Size. To measure, put the measure about the Head, draw- 
ing it closely—NoT TOO TIGHT. 


For the Pattern of a Doll, or for a Set of Patterns for Garments 
for a Doll, whether Lady, Gentleman, Girl, Boy or Baby: Give 
the Actual Length of the Doll from the Top of the Head to the 
Sole of the Foot: in taking the Doll's measure, measure 
PARALLEL With the Doll and NoT along the CONTOUR. 




















SCALE No. 4. 
Proportionate Ages and Breast and Waist Measures 


for Boys. 

468. BREART. W alIsT, AGE BREAST WatleT. 
Or eaeous 20%.....21% | 10....... eer 26 
Beh eee Ps re We ccesu B8er cases 2044 
4.2.0... Peicew es WY} Woes 29. ...... 7 
CE ag | OS 
ee Dae Lagee 1iscs a. 82... he 
$ Pidends % in 2444 | 16....... 83.......80 


Breast Measures for Orercoats should be 2 tnches 
larger than Breast Measures giten above. 
For the Pattern of a Man's or s Coat or 
Vest.—Put the Measure around the Body, 
UNDER the jacket, close under: the arms, 
drawing it closely—NoOT TOO TIGHT. In order- 
ing for a boy, give the age also. 


For the Pattern of a Man’s or Boy’s Overcoat.—Measure around the Breast, OVER the coat that © 
to be usually worn. In ordering for a boy, give the age also. 


For the Pattern ofa Man’s or Boy’s Trousers.—Put the Measure around the Body, ovER the trouse™ 
at the waist, drawing it closely—NoT TOO TIGHT. ‘In ordering for a boy, give the age also. 


For the Pattern of a Man's or Boy’s Shirt.—For the size of the neck, measure the exact S# 
where the Neck-band encircles it, and allow one inch—thus: if the exact size be 14 inché 
select a pattern marked 15 inches. For the Breast, put the Measure around the Body, 0" 
the vest, [(NDER the jacket or coat. close under the arms, drawing it closely—Nor Too 16H". 
In ordering a Boy’sS Pattern, give the age also. e 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. «imites, 7 to 17 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 
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AUTUMN 


a ae ——_—* 


There is only one way to get a satis- 
factory idea of the trend of styles for 
the coming Autumn. That way is 
through the Early Autumn Number 
of Metropolitan Fashions. It contains 
about 2,500 illustrations, and if made 
up as a regular 12 mo. book would 
represent a volume 1,500 pages thick. 
The styles are displayed in such a 
way that Waists, Skirts, Jackets, etc., 
are arranged in separate groups, and 
thus the decision on a pattern or a 
style made easy. 


Metropolitan Fashions is only 25 
Cents a copy, if purchased over the 
counter of any Butterick Agency, or 
it will be sent by mail from New 
York for 35 Cents a copy. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd.) 


7 to 17 West 13th Street, New York 





Confections 
d Automne 


I] n’existe qu'un moyen pour obtenir 
une idée satisfaisante des modes, pour 
le commencement de l’automne pro- 
chain: l’acquisition du numéro d’Au- 
tomne des Modes Métropolttaines, con- 
tenant 2,500 illustrations, et qui, publié 
en une revue annuelle, représenterait 
un volume de 1,500 pages. Les modes 
sont indiquées de telle maniére que 
les corsages, les jupes, les jaquettes 
etc., sont disposés par groupes, afin 
de rendre le choix du patron plus 
facile. 


Le prix des Modes Métropolttaines 
n’est que 25 Cents dans les agences de 
Butterick et 35 Cents par la poste. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd.) 


7 to 17 West 13th Street, New York 





SMAKING 


FBP PDP DD LIT 


PARA EL OTONO 


Hay solamente un modo de obtener 
una idea satisfactoria de los estilos 
para el entrante  tofio. Ese modo 
se encuentra por medio del Numero 
de Las Modas Metropolttanas para el 
Temprano Otofio. Este libro con- 
tiene como 2,500 ilustraciones, y, si 
se encuaderndra como un libro anual, 
representarfa un volumen de 1,500 
paginas. Los estilos se muestran de 
tal modo, que cuerpos, faldas, cha- 
quetas, etc. estan dispuestos en grupos 
aparte, as{ facilitando la eleccién del 
estilo. 


El libro Modas Metropolitanas 
cuesta solamente 25 centavos, oro, por 
copia, si se compra en cualquier 
Agencia de Butterick, 6 se enviard 
por correo desde Nueva York, por 
35 centavos, oro, por copia. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd.) 


7 to 17 West 13th Street, New York 











Herbst-Moden 


Es giebt nur ein Modenblatt, aus wel- 
chem man ersehen kann, welche Rich- 
tung die Moden fiir den kommenden 
Herbst nehmen werden. Dieses Blatt 
ist die Herbstnummer der ,,Metro- 
politan Fashions.“ Das Buch enthalt 
2,500 Abbildungen und wiirde, als 
Jahrgang ver6ffentlicht, einen 1,500 
Seiten starken Band representieren. 
Die Illustrationen sind so arrangiert, 
dass Taillen, Rocke, Jacketts etc. 
Separatgruppen bilden, so dass man 
mit Leichtigkeit ein Schnittmuster 
oder eine Facon aussuchen kann. 


» Metropolitan Fashions“ kostet nur 
25 Cents per Copie, wenn es in einer 
der Butterick’schen Agenturen ge- 
kauft wird. Per Post wird es von 
New York aus fiir 35 Cents per Copie 
versandt. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd.) 


7 to 17 West 13th Street, New York 
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Of Importance To All Ladies! 
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HE explanations given below are, as stated in our heading, of importance to al] ladies, but es- 
pecially to those who have not used or are not acquainted with the merits of Butterick 


Patterns. 


While there are many ladies who realize how simple a matter it is, with the aid of 


Butterick Patterns, for a woman to be well and inexpensively dressed, we should like the 
whole world of women, both those who have used Butterick Patterns and those who have not, to 
know how to accomplish this result for themselves and their children in the most convenient way. 


Butterick Patterns are especially designed to render the work economical and easy. 
In countries where Butterick Patterns 


who follow their instructions the results are always satisfactory. 
have been before the public for a long time, it is understood to be a matter of course that these 
Patterns are accurate, elegant and up to date, and can be obtained in Aut sizes for ladies and children. 
In other countries, where they have been more recently introduced, they are held as a marvelous 
convenience, the instructions for making and their shapings never having previously been equalled. 

No expense is spared to make Butterick Patterns fit every requirement; and the care which is 
given them from their conception by the designer until they are ready for sale is a source of great sur- 


For Sale In 8 Sizes for 30, 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 Inohes, Bust 








No. 4099: Price, 
[Od. or 20 Cents. 





Bust Measure for this Size, 34 Inches. 
Figured Silk, 20 inches wide,... 444 yards. 
With Plain Silk, 2% inches wide, 
for the Vest,.___.....--......... 5g yard. 
And Tucked Silk, 20 inches wide, 
for the Collar and for covering 
the Revers, ..-__._--__.....--2. yard. 
099 Or, Material, 20 inches wide,._.. 4 yards. 
, 4 Or, ve 30 inches wide,___ yards. 
‘ F al - ae inches MS deee=e 27 eae 
nches wide, .... ° 
4099 4099 ppliqué Band, to trim,.......... 85 yards. 
NOTE: INCH ARE ALLOWED FoR SEAMING ON EDGES WITHOUT LARGE (OUTLET) PERFO- 


RATIONS. 
PBRFORATIONS. 


HE ELBOW AND AVERAGE WAIST-LINE ARE INDICATED BY LINES OF THREE SMALL 
If necessary, lengthen or shorten the waist aboul MW, inches above the average 


waist-line and the sleeve above and below the elbow. 


—_—__—_____—_—. : 
LADIES’ BASQUE-WAIST. 


Twelve ees serene 1: a : pice 
Back an nder-Arm Gore or tho 
7 (3), d Back (6 


Lining ; Plaited Front (5), Plaite )» 
Veet (7), Collar (8), t (9), Cuff (1 Os 
and two Siceve Portions ( 1). The belt 
closes at the left side and the notched end is 
the back end. 

To Cur :—Cuat the plaited back with the 
edge having a tee pe eae ona length- 
alae fold : the belt ¢ and the lining front 
with its front edge, the vest front with its 
front edge Gong @ double perforation), and 
the other parts with the line small angle 
per orations, lengthwise of the coods. The 

ining pieces may be cut crosswise. 

To Maxs:-Take up the darts, placing 
corresponding perforations Uae Tarn 
under the front edges of the Jining fronts and 
vest portions at the indicating notches, for 
hems. Gather each veet portion along the 
neck from the fold of the hem to the 
notch, along the lower cdge and at the Hne of 
smail double perforations. Arrange the veat 
poruons on the lining fronts, and sew their 

ack edges and the upper waist-line gather- 
inge to the linings at the Indicating Jincs of 
perforations. In each plaited front at the top 
and bottom make three forward-tarning plalts 
according to the notches in the lower edge 
and the Indicating double perforations, and 
stitch the pia to position 44 Inch from 
their outer folds, stitching the plaits from the 
lower edge to the nearest double perforations 
and above the perforations near the buet. 
Arrange these fronts on the other ¢ por- 


fronts with app) band or plain 
illustrated. pplique 


~ 


tlons, and roll them to form revers as {llus- 
trated. Close the center, side-back and side 
scams of the lining with corresponding 
notches together. In the lower edge of the 
plaited back at each eide of the cer.ter make 
three backward-turning plaits, bringing the 
notch nearest the center to the center and 
each remaining pair of notches together; 
crease the plaits according to the double per- 
forations above and stitch the plaits to posi- 
tion 4% inch from their outer folds. Arrange 
this back on its lining. Baste the seams of 
the waist and siceve with corresponding 
notches together, basting nlongand matching 
outlet perforations, Gather the sliceve along 
its upper edge between the notchcsa, When 
trying on, bring the folds of the hema of the 
lining together ; and placc the double perfo- 
ration in the top of the sleeve at the shoulder 
seam and the jnside scam at the double perfo- 
ration in the lining front. Tack the plaited 
fronts at the Indicating large single perfora- 
tions to position. Join the cuff to the sleevo 
with corresponding notches together. Sew 
the collar to the right aide of the neck with the 
notch at the folds of the right hems. Sew the 
belt together at the corresponding perfora- 
tlons in each V-shaped line to mitre it at the 


.front and back; arrange the belt to follow 


the lower edge of the waist, and tack ft at 
intervals to poeftion. Trim the top of the 
cojlar and the free edges of the revers with 
an appliqné band, and connect the plaited 

bands as 


Published by THE BUTTERIOK PUBLISHING 00. (ximited?, 
87 ani 89 Paul Street, London, B.G.3 or 7 to 17 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 


vunrsp, Great Bairarm, Novewsern 12, 1993; Unresp Starss, SEprTsMBER 
Pocunon or CanaDa, OCTOBER 138, 1890. DR G. M. No. 108,444. Prourrzep mx New 
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To those 


prise to those who become acquainted 
with the labor involved. 

Butterick Patterns are _ such 
labor-savers and so inexpensive that 
no woman 1s justified in trying to 
make garments without them, nor in 
attempting to use the same pattern 
for various sizes, nor in altering the 
style, since the correct size and style 
can be obtained at the Butterick 
salesrooms and agencies. 


On this page is illustrated a Label of Pat- 
tern No. 4099, in 34 inches bust measure, 
showing just what information is furnished with 
that particular style in the size selected. The 


. Label should first be carefully read before un- 


dertaking to make a garment from the Pattern. 

On the opposite page is a Diagram of the 
same Pattern as that for which the Label is here 
given. This Diagram shows the pieces of the 
Pattern in the exact outlines and with the notches 
and perforations possessed by it in the original. 
You will observe the Pieces have perforated 
numberings, which is an easy means of jdenti- 
fying them. The uses of the other pertorations 
and the notches are also all explained in the 
Label. Where necessary, the Pieces have Out- 
lets indicated by lines of perforations, and the 
basting of seams at such edges must be made 
along the outlet lines. ‘The width for the seams 
of all other edges is given in a note in the 
Label. Waist-line and elbow perforations indi- 
cate the position of these points on the average 
figure, and prove useful in ‘engthening or short- 
ening the waist and sleeve. Small single per- 
forations in long, straight lines are given for 
cutting purposes, and are usually to be laid on 
lengthwise thread of the goods. 


The Butterick Publishing Co. (us. 
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as Explained on page 420. 
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Diagram of a Butterick Pattern for Ladies’ Basque-Waist No. 4099, 
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HERE is an Assortment of 


which are now so much called for. 
The Patterns can be obtained from 


@) (Limited), and their Agents generally. 
(OKXOKCY XOXOXO) OKO OKO) OVOVNONKONONENO KOK OXNOOXE) 
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Novelties in Etons 
and other Short Jackets, 
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4122 4122 4122 
Ladies’ Eton Jacket, without a 


Ladies’ Blouse Eton Jacket, to be made Collar. (To be made with or with- 
with Double or Single Revers, Plain or Flare out a Seam at the Center of the Back, 
Sleeves, and a Standing, Flare, or Military and with Round or equate Corners.) 
‘Turn-Down Collar, or without a Collar. 80 80 to 42 Inches bust, 


sizes. Price, 


to 42 Ins. bust, 7 sizes. Price, 10d.or20cents. 10d. or 20 centa. 








4052 4052 3980 3980 4049 4049 


Ladies’ Tucked Eton Ladies’ Eton Jacket. Ladies’ Eton Jacket. 
Jacket. 80 to 42 inches 390 to 46 inches bust, 9 80 to 44 inches bust, 8 
buat, 7? sizes. Price, 10d. sizes. Price, 10d. or sizes. Price, 10d. or 
or 20 cents, 20 cents. 20 cente, 








aTI6 3723 3723. 








3996 


Ladies’ Eton Jacket with Ladies’ Eton Jacket. 
Whole or Seamed Back. 30 80 to 46 inches bust, 9 
48 inches bust, 9aizes. Price, sizes, Price, 10d. or 
10d. or 20 cents. 20 cents. 











Ladies’ Eton Jacket, 
without a Collar. % t& 
44 inches bust, 8 size. 
Price, 10d. or 20 cents 





Ladies’ Eton Jacket. 
90 to 44 inches bast, § 
sizes. Price, 10L o@ 
20 cents. 





3% } | 

ae 4234 4234 4254 4061 4061 4081 
Ladies’ Slightly Double Ladies’ Eton Jacket. Ladies’ Eton Jacket. Ladies’ 1-Bution Cutaway Jacket, 
reasted Eton Jacket, 80 30 to 46 inches bust, 9 80 to 46 inches bust, Ladies’ Bolero Jacket, 30 to’ have Round or Square Corners and t be 

to 46 inches bust, 9 sizes. sizes. Price, 10d. or 20 9 size. Price, 10d. 40 inches bust, 6 sizes. Price, worn Opened or Cloecd. 30 to 46 inches 

Price, 10d. or 20 cents. ceuts. or 20 cents. 10d. or 20 cents. bast, 9 sizes. Price, 10d. or © cenw. 
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Here’s a Simple Method to Reduce Fat Perma- 
nently. Harmless as Water, and any Child 


TOO FAT 
3 






WHY NOT REDUCE YOUR 
WEIGHT AND BE COM- 
FORTABLE? 


Mrs. 8, Mann, of La Motte, Iowa, 
writes: “Six years ago {i took 
your treatment and in less than 
three months 


i Lost 70 Ibs. 


in weight and have rot gained 
an ounre since.” 

Miss Grace Smith of Linden, 
N.Y., writes: “Five years ago 
I took the Hall Treatment and 
was reduced 38 POUNDS in 
weight. The reduction is r- 
manent, as I have not ealue, an 
ounce In weight since then.’’ 

The following are a few of 
thousands who have been re- 
duced in weight and greatly im- 
proved in health by its use: 





REDUCED. 
Mrs. M. M. Cummins, - . Ottawa, II., - ; - 78 Iba. 
Miss M. Hoisington, - + Lake View, Mich, - - S& Ibs, 
Mrs. I.Spalding, - - - £Morrisville, Vt., -  - 1 Jha, 
Miss M. Nobles, . - : Racine, Wis., - : - 54 lbs, 
Mrs. J. B. Hyde, - Mowequa, Ill.,_ - - . 52 lbs. 
Ellen Ridgeway, - + Vandalla,Iowa,- - - £60 Ibe. 
Miss K. Sheely - + + 6ON.Maln, Marion, 0., - 70 Ibs. 
Mr.W.F.Wolf,  - - - Wilmot,Ind, - '-" - 35 Ibs. 


We will give $100 IN GOLD to anyone who can prove that any 
of our testimonials fis not genuine. 

DON’T do anything or take auything until you hear from us; we 
have something important to tell you about how to MAKE REM- 
EDY AT HOME ata trifling cost, and also other valuable informa- 
tion. To aul reader of this mag :zine who will write to us at once we 
will send full particulars and a few days’ 


TREATMENT FREE 


in a plain sealed packaze upon receipt of 4 cents to cover poatage, 
etc. Correspondence strictly confidential. Address all letters to 


Hall Chemical Co., Dept. L., St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 
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Ladies’ Single-Breast- 

Ladies’ Close - Fitting e,Close-Fitting Jacket. 

Jacket. 380 to 46 inches 30 to 46 inches bust, 9 

buet, 9 aizes. Price, 10d. sizes. Price, 10d. or 20 
or 20 cents. cents. 





4126 





Misses’ Blouse Eton Miases’ Eton Jacket, 
Jacket. Ages, 12 to 16 without a Collar. Ages, 
years, 5 sizes. Price, 12 to 16 years, 5 sizes. 
10d. or 20 cents. Price, 10d. or 20 cents. 


1 Misses’ Eton 
mm Jickel. Ages 
m 12 to 16 years, 
™ 5 sizes, rice, 
m 10d. or 20 cents. 





Misses’ Eton 
Jacket, with Stole 
Sailor-Collar. (To 
be made with 
Square or Round 
Corners.) Ages, 
10 to 16 years, 7 
sizes. Price, 10d. 
or 20 cents. 











Ladies’ Jacket, wi 
2 - Under - Arm Gore. 
(Desirable for Stout 
Ladies.) 94 to 48 inchs 
buat, 8 sizes. Price, 
or 20 cents. 


ane a 


4002 4002 





Misses’ Eton Jacke 
to be Closed Disgort 
or worn Open. Am 
12 to 16 years, 5&2 
Price, 10d. or 30 ceu's 


Misser Fro 
Jacket. (Jo > 
tend to the Ws 
or Nearly to i 
Waist.) Age 
to 16 years, :é 


3678 3678 Pres 10d 


cents. 
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. 1. Babbilts 
cSt Soap 


s for folks who want their 
money's worth of soap. { 





B 
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Sense and economy suggest that you do not buysoap 
and premium knick-knacks together. i 
You're likely to pay too much for your premiums W 
and much too much for your soap. " 
Babbitts Best Soap for nearly half a century has ¥ 
lead all laundry soaps in purity and economy, and it ¢ 
y still leads. 
Your full money’s worth in every cake. 


3 
, 





B. T. Babbitt, New York WW 
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The “Erect Form” The «Erect Form™ 


is hygienic. It does § is made of jean 
not strain the abdomen fF white and drab, or © 
or compress the bust. | a. iE A black satine. . 


Low busted er Oo { 
to give a long, grace 
ful effect from shou 
der to bust. : 





















The lungs and di- 
gestive organs have 


full play. 








It is hip-gored al 
made with extr 
heavy front steel, 13 


inches long. 


Pressure of lacing | 
is all put upon the 
hips and back mus- 
cles, forcing the 
shoulders erect. 






Each pair is in 
Pspected six times DB 
Sfore leaving the ai 
tory, therefore qy, 
the fullest guar- S . 
antee as to fit | 
and making. Price, 





The figure is given 
a swagger mil- 
itary carriage, » 
and graceful, 
easy poise. Price 

















IN FINER QU/ 


We offer «* Erect Form’”’ 
702, made of French satine, at $ 
Style 959, made of French Cou 
til, full gored and bias-cut, at $1.75 
Style 960, made of extra hea y 
French Coutil, full gored and bias 


cut, at . . . . . . A 


IF YOUR DEALER 
v 
does not carry the style or | 
number you want, send us 
the price of the corset, your 
size and his name, and we 
will fill your order, prepay- 
ing the charges. 










A GIBSON PICTURE ABSOLUTELY FREE — ae pair of ** are ae eee Send us the tab end of the ce 
; eg ox, with your name on the back, and the sales slip of dealer 
will send you ABSOLUTELY FREE, a picture by Charles Dana Gibson, entitled ‘‘His Vacation Over.” It is exabtly watfoeae in Baa: th 
all Gibson drawings, printed on heavy, hand-made, water-color paper, ready for framing. This same picture is sold by Lee at $2.4 


WEINGARTEN BROS., Dept. E, 377-379 Broadway, New York 
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‘We sell the WING PIANO on Easy Style 29 S 

. ls ct Payment and CONCERT GRAND UPRIGHT VF 
a, ; No other Piano made equals this in 

take old instruments in exchange. style and design of case. 


HE usual way to buy a piano is from a retail agent or dealer. We do not sell our pianos in this way, 
but supply our pianos direct from our factory to retail purchasers. ‘There are a great many advantages 
in buying direct from the factory. The most important is the saving in price. We do not employ a 
single salesman or agent, and we have no salesroom except our factory. We transact all of our business 

md ship all pianos direct from our factory, and our expenses are small; and as we sell a much larger number of 

3 os than any dealer or retail firm a very small profit pays us. No matter how far away you live, our improved 

ystem of doing business makes it actually more convenient and more satisfactory to buy a piano from us than to 

Muy one from a local dealer in your own town or city. Write us and receive full particulars. 
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“I will sayin regard to the plano I bought that 


gives perfect satisfaction in every way—in TT PSAP a , 
ach cone, durability, standing in tune, and the seer pir Re Loy. ‘ Ia es E 
rumental attachment has pleased ‘and de- , ple, Pal i | il vue eT a, (! NAF 
thted all who have heard it. The workmanship | Will ll A 


‘fine; I cannot put in words how well I am pleased Ho 
ith it. Would not take five times what | paid for 
I could not get another. 


“Miss CERTISS ADAMS, Geneva, Ala.” 


“Tt wish to say the style ‘29’ piano purchased of 
a is all that any one could desire in beauty of 
nish, workmanship, tone and action. Several 
musicians have played on it, and they all agree 
ig a most excellent instrument, and not sur- 
massed in sweetness of tone and delicate touch, 
oO staying in tune exceedingly well. The instru- 
otal attachment has specially pleased us as 
a as all others who have heard it. We cannot —) | 
‘too much in praise of the instrument as well ri | Wh ff hs P 
S your absolutely fair and honest dealings. We Me wee i ee a hit 

’ i! it i) (| hn 

a ih 


err re re | 
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ways recommend you on every opportunity. 


“A. L, ALBERTSON, Birmingham, Ark.” Hh . il yl Hil wlohe di wi i 
1 i . J deh ul = — =" = ss 
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“The fano received from you a short time ago al > = >) 
ntirely satisfactory. Its easy action, sweet ~ ie TLLL 
ne, and eauty of case finish are all that can be , 7 ' rr i ; an ry 
, wit a Ae SSS See 


esired Mrs. CLARA MORRIS ORMISTON, i = 
5 e “Silverton, Col.” : ne . — SSS Pyar 
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“I ve one of your pianos and I think it the 
olLeversaw. We are more than pleased 
With its soft tone and elegant workmanship. I 
nd tit perfectly as you recommended it, and I 
ald advise all who want a plano to buy a 
Wing.’ My friends as well speak loudly in its rill sf 
oe se. I cannot speak too highly of it, and, be- Lie ‘il Ta Th 
me, I shall never fail to advise every one ih ‘i ee ’ ul i i 

1 en I | 4} 4 


: hing a plano to have a ‘ Wing tL 
"Mrs. Horace W. ALLEN, East Norwalk, Conn.” it 


“Sin ce you want to know how we like our piano | ra Fide Mi NM 
me of your own make, we are very much pleasec Bi ' 

d, ir ~ more than satisfied with it. if is all 
a claim t to be—the best. There are so many 
points about it that I do not know which is NSE hel ri il i ml 
> be praised the most. When I say it is good it SN i f ws wi all ‘ik ini | 
tovers the whole ground in tone, finish and gen- h : AN a 
ori a workmanship. a 8 eae Tsaw, and ee iq ——=~ S 
re a great many who explained the merits of © ir aN wr il i 
r pianos, but out of themall we selected yours ~ 3/2. ——— fl ir Hi i ial uk i 

ng the best in all particulars. We have had ara 
pate oe experts and they say we have as good 
nc better than any in this neighborhood. 
“Joun O. Disprow, South Norwalk, Conn.” 


7 on Trial, Freight Prepaid : The Instrumental Attachment 


Ve will send this piano or your choice of twenty-three other imitates perfectly the tones of the Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither 
Wing Pianos on trial, toany part of the United States, all freights and Banjo. Music written for these instruments, with and with- 
paid by us. We will allow ample time for a thorough examina- out piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a 
tion and trial in the home, and if the piano is not entirely satis- single player on the piano as though rendered by a parlor 
factory in every respect we will take it back at our own expense. orchestra. The original instrumental attachment has been 
here is no risk or expense to the person ordering the piano. patented by us, and it cannot be had in any other piano, al- 
No money is sent to us in advance; we pay all freights. ¢ though there are several imitations of it. 
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Every WING PIANO is guaranteed for twelve (12) years s 
against any defect in tone, action, workmanship or material. We aim to make the 
best piano possible and 

Everyone who intends to purchase a piano should have our to sell it at the lowest 
complete catalogue. WE SEND IT FREE ON REQUEST. 
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SS WING & SON gic if 40a 
ayaa ar: a fine piano at a low 
ine price, write us. 

1868—32nd Year—1900. 208-210 E. 12th St., NEW YORK 
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BY REASON OF THESE POINTS 
Nee teen) ee . 
WEAR LONGER THAN ANY 
OTHER CORSET MADE. 
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RUST-PROOF” 
IS STAMPED UPON THE INSIDE GF 
EVERY PAIR. THIS STAMP ASSURES 
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T-PROOF PREVENTS WEAKENING OF 

THE BONING, CORSET FROM LOSING ITS 

SHAPE & THE STAINING OF UNDERLINEN. 
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A PERFECT RUST-PROOF CORSET. 
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es beauty it gives would 
alone win it lasting 
gratitude, the healthy 
mouths and sound teeth it 
makes render it a neces= 
sity, while its fragrance and 
deliciousness place it 
among the delights. 


25 cts. All Druggists. 
Sample Vial for 2-cent stamp. 
» || E. W. Hort & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
=e 


$1229 TO $3.90 
ALL MERCHANTS SELL THEM. 
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Ask for DEWEY’S improved 
Acme Dress and Corset Protector 


Better and cheaper than Dress 
Shields, being a complete gar- 
ment, always ready to wear 














with any dress. The 
ealy protector that 
cav be worn with 
Shirt-Walsts with- 
oul sewing in, The 
only perfect protec- 
tion from perspira- 
thon 


The Best Shield for blezele riders. 


One pair does the work ef six. 
Re. 1. Bast Measure 28-88, $ .65 Ne. 28. Bust Measure £4-89, § .80 


6 46 ‘“é “cs 


Re. 8. 40-43, 1.00 Ne. 4. 46-49, 1.25 
Agents Wanted. Catalogue Free. Send money by P. O. Order. 
M. DEWEY, Mfr., 1897 A West Monree St., CHICAQO, ILL. . 
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xy EUREKA TAPES. ~&@= 


OUR NEW, LOW-PRICED AND ACCURATE TAPE MEASURES. 
WE GUARANTEE THE QUALITY! NOTE THE PRICES! 


No. Each 60 inches long and aumbered both sides ia inches. — eacu. Per Doz. 

1, Linen, Stitched, = - - - - 5 cents 40 cents 
2, Super-Linen, Wide, Stitched, - « 10 cents 60 cents 
3, Satteen, Sewed, = - - - - 15 cents $1.50 
4, Super-Satteen, Sewed, - - = 20 cents 2.00 


© Order by Numbers, Cash to accompany all orders. Tapes ordered at the retail 
rates will be sent by mail, prepaid, to any Address in the United States Canada, Newfound- 
land or Mexico. When ordered at Dozen rates, transportation charges at the rate of 5 cents 
per dozen must be paid by the party ordering. Rates by the Gross furnished on application. 
We cannot allow Dozen rates on less than half a dozen of any style ordered at one time, nor 
gross rates on less than half a gross. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd.), 7 to 17 West 13th Street, New York. 
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HE «‘W. B. ERECT FORM”? corset gives a long, low and full effect from shoulder to bust. 

It is the only correct model for the new Straight-front styles in costumes. It is a health 

corset. Itis a surpassingly beautiful corset. It throws the shoulders back into a fine 

military poise. It inflicts no strain upon bust or abdomen and thus does away with those faults 

of corset construction which often lead to indigestion, short-breathing and sometimes even more 

serious troubles. The ‘‘ Erect Form’”’ does not strain the figure—all the pressure of lacing is 
upon the hips and back muscles which are most capable of sustaining it. 


ERECT FORM Style 959 made of fine $1 6 


ERECT FORM Style 701 made of white 
$1 00 French Coutil in white and drab, ran 


and drab Jean and black Sateen, with 
hip gore nod oxtre. heavy 13-in. front 
stee Price, ° ° ° ° ° ° 


ERECT FORM Ptyie 702 made of Im- ERECT FORM Style 960 made of 

ported ppamond ateen in white, drab extra heavy French Coutil in white and 

an with hip gore and SEES drab, and in black Sateen, full gored 2 () 
heavy iS-in. front steel. Price, ° and bias cut. Price, ° . 3 . ° ° 


These corsets are on Sale in every part of the United States. If your dealer does not carry 
the corset you desire, send us his name and the price of the model you want and we will forward 


the corset, prepaying all charges. 
A GIBSON PICTURE FREE with every pair of Erect Form Corsets. Send us the tab end of the 
corset box with your name on the backand your dealer’s sale slip and we will 
forward, absolutely free, a picture by Charles Dana Gibson, which ‘‘ Life” is now selling at $2.00, 


fee A RTEN oO Dept. E., 377 erat New York. 
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, There’s no something for nothing,—no free : 
% premiums—you pay or over-pay for all you get. . 
< It’s your full money’s worth of B. T. - 
a Babbitt’s Best Soap, or, less than your money’s e 
e worth of other soap and premiums. é 
% You’re sure of Babbitt’s Soap, the standar 2 
3 soap of America at a fair price—pay less an 
% get less. ‘ 
e No premiums, no catch-penny schemes. ‘ 
- More soap for your money than your mone e 
2 can buy elsewhere. é 
% Your full money’s worth of the best an S 
% longest lasting laundry soap on earth. 
: B. T. Babbitt, New York > 


